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PREFACE. 


I.  OF  THIS  EDITION  OF  MILTON’s  POEMS.  II.  OF  THE  LIVES 
OF  MILTON. 


The  editions  of  Milton’s  poetical  works  by  Dr.  New- 
ton, afterwards  Bisliop  of  Bristol,  which  have  long  been 
held  in  general  esteem,  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  present  publication.  His 
prefaces  are  therefore  subjoined  ; and  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  them  for  a full  account  of  his  design  and  au- 
thorities, and  the  assistance  which  he  received  from 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  It  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  his  purpose  was  to  print  the  te.xt  of  Milton 
with  accuracy  from  the  original  editions,  and  to  supply 
such  a body  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  from 
various  commentators,  as  might  meet  the  wishes,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  his  readers. 

And  in  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr.  Newton 
is  admitted  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose.  The  Paradise  Regained,  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  and  Minor  Poems, however, he  pubfished 
at  a subsequent  period,  when  his  time  was  occupied 
with  more  serious  pursuits  ; and  his  notes  on  these 
poems  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  accurate  as  those  on 
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the  Paradise  Lost.  It  was  thought  desirable,  accord- 
ingly, that  some  additions  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent work  to  this  part  of  the  commentary  from  tlie 
editions  of  Mr.  Dunster  and  Mr.  Warton,  the  principal 
annotators  who  followed  Dr.  Newton. 

, The  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  was  formerly  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  and  died  in  1816,  Rector  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex,  published  the  Paradise  Refined 
in  179d,  with  a very  copious  commentary,  in  which 
he  incorporated  most  of  Bishop  Newton’s  notes,  with 
large  additions  of  his  own.  His  design  however  was 
similar  to  Dr.  Newton’s ; but  be  appears  to  have  been 
more  himiliar  than  his  predecessor  with  the  earlier 
English  poets,  and  has  often  illustrated  his  author  with 
much  success  from  that  quarter.  Altogether  be  W’as  a 
man  of  taste,  and  of  considerable  attainments  in  polite 
literature ; but  his  notes  are  often  extended  to  a Veiy 
disproportionate  length  ; and  although  many  of  them 
are  introduced  into  the  present  publication,  they  have 
been  in  general  compressed  into  a much  smaller  com- 
pass. Mr.  Dunster  received  little  assistance  except 
from  one  individual,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  the 
most  extensive  obligations ; but  the  name  of  this  friend, 

I believe,  1 am  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
public. 

In  1783  Milton’s  Juvenile  Poems  were  edited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Warton,  whose  merits  are  generally  known, 
and  of  whose  life  and  writings  indeed  an  account  was 
published  in  180S,  by  Dr.  Mant,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  Mr.  Warton’s  principal  object 
was  to  illustrate  these  poems  from  Milton’s  other  writ- 
ings, from  the  older  English  poetry,  and  from  the  popu- 
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lar  superstitions  and  romances,  with  which  Milton  was 
familiar,  but  many  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  As 
this  was  a new  line  of  criticism,  and  was  first  struck 
out,  if  I mistake  not,  by  Warton  himself  in  his  Obser- 
vations upon  Spenser,  his  own  account  of  it  is  extracted 
from  his  preface,  and  subjoined  to  those  of  Dr.  New- 
ton. Another  j>art  also  of  his  preface  is  given,  con- 
taining bis  observations  on  Milton’s  Latin  poetry,  which 
be  was  the  first  to  illustrate  with  notes,  and  most  of 
these  notes  are  adopted  in  this  edition.  His  arrange- 
ment too  of  the  Latin  poems  has  been  followed  instead 
of  Dr.  Newton’s  ; and  the  Epigrams  ix.  x.  and  xi.  are 
inserted  from  Warton’s  edition.  Dr.  Newton  having 
only  given  the  last  of  them,  which  he  introduced  into 
the  Life.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Warton’s  preface  which 
has  not  been  reprinted  contains  a lively  attempt  to 
^etch  the  gradual  progress  of  Milton’s  juvenile  poems 
to  celebrity,  till  “ the  school  of  Milton  rose  in  emuia- 
“ tion  of  the  school  of  Pope but  so  many  inaccu- 
racies have  been  pointed  out  in  his  account  by  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Giodwin,  that  it  did  not  appear  deserv- 
ing of  republication.  It  appears  upon  the  whole  that 
these  poems  rose  into  repute  at  an  earlier  period  than 
Mr.  Warton  supposed. 

To  the  proofs  which  Warton  has  adduced  of  Milton’s 
fitmiliarity  with  the  works  of  Joshua  Sylvestw,  the 
translator  of  Du  Bartas,  a few  more  might  perha{» 
have  been  added,  had  I procured  a copy  of  Dunster’s 
Considerations  on  Milton’s  early  reading,  before  the 
notes  were  printed.  There  was  much  more  need  of 
retrenchment,  however,  than  of  additional  matter,  in 
this  part  of  the  work  ; for  although  in  many  of  his  illus- 
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trations  Warton  is  extremely  successful,  he  is  occa- 
sionally seduced  into  a somewhat  ludicrous  display  of 
antiquarian  learning:,  fancying  resemblances  where  none 
are  visible,  and  filling  whole  pages  with  obsolete  au. 
thorities  for  words,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  at  that 
time,  and  are  even  now,  in  common  use  and  circula- 
tion. His  notes  of  this  kind  are  considerably  abridged 
in  the  present  edition ; but  I retain  enough  or  more 
than  enough  of  them  to  gratify  the  literary  antiquary, 
and  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  fevourite  authors  of 
Milton’s  earlier  years.  Where  a parallelism  appeared 
striking  or  satisfactory,  and  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  the  passage  has  been  given  at 
length ; in  other  cases  references  are  supplied  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  possess  abundance  both  of  curi- 
osity and  of  leisure.  A similar  principle,  indeed,  has 
been  usually  observed  throughout  this  publication,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  references  to  Milton’s  poetical  works, 
for  every  reader  might  be  conceived  to  have  these  at 
hand.  Many  of  Warton’s  notes,  however,  are  critical 
and  explanatory,  and  they  are  frequently  just  and 
happy  ; but  he  also  runs  out  into  a variety  of  remarks, 
upon  Milton’s  sentiments  and  character,  which  are  too 
often  partial  and  splenetic.  His  regard  for  the  Poet 
has  a continual  struggle  to  maintain  with  his  acrimo- 
nious dislike  of  the  Puritan  and  Republican.  Warton’s 
name  however  ranks  sufficiently  high  to  excite  some 
curiosity  about  his  criticisms  and  opinions,  even  w'hen 
they  are  unjust  or  erroneous.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  rejection  of  many  of  his  notes,  and  the  abridgment 
of  most  of  them  in  this  edition,  it  has  been  intended 
that  the  spirit  of  his  work,  as  a work,  should  still  be 
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retained.  Many  of  the  faults  of  his  first  edition  were 
animadverted  upon  with  severity,  but  with  justice,  in 
an  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  in  1785  ; 
but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  remarks,  so  much 
as  he  might  have  done,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poems,  which  he  left  at  his  death  completely 
prepared  for  publication,  and  which  appeared  in  1791 
with  considerable  alterations  and  additions. 

Warton  had  projected  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  Samson  Agonistes  in  a separate  volume : in 
the  second  impression  of  his  original  notes,  accordingly, 
all  those  were  omitted  which  he  had  occasionally  intro- 
duced on  various  passages  of  these  poems.  , Both  these 
editions  were  made  use  of  for  the  present  work,  and 
such  of  these  occasional  remarks,  as  were  judged  worthy 
to  be  retained,  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
The  same  plan  has  of  course  been  observed  with  respect 
to  those  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  also  with 
which  both  Warton’s  and  Dunster’s  commentaries  were 
interspersed. 

Very  few  notes  have  been  introduced  into  this  edition 
from  other  quarters.  The  work  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  too  voluminous  as  it  was.  Now  and  then,  however, 
I inserted  a parallel  passage  which  occurred  to  my  re- 
collection, or  adopted  an  occasional  remark  from  some 
writer  of  distinction.  Dr.  Symmons’s  Life  of  Milton 
supplied  a few  notes  upon  the  Sonnets,  and  Latin 
poems ; and  it  might  have  furnished  me  with  two  or 
three  more  upon  other  parts  of  the  work,  had  not  these 
been  printed  before  I read  his  remarks.  Sometimes 
also  translations  have  been  introduced  of  parallel  pas- 
sages from  authors  which  had  not  appeared  in  a good 
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English  dress  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Newton.  The 
excellent  translation  of  Persius,  for  instance,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Howes,  has  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  design  to  introduce  any  original 
remarks  of  my  own.  If  I have  hazarded  a few  observ- 
ations, they  were  inserted  very  sparingly,  not  only  be- 
cause the  edition  was  already  swelling  to  an  inconve- 
nient bulk,  but  because  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
anonymous ; and  that  idea  was  not  abandoned  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  notes  had  been  printed.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  because  I desired  to  combine  in  this 
publication  all  that  would  probably  have  been  regarded 
by  the  three  principal  editors  of  Milton’s  poems  as 
most  valuable  in  their  respective  editions,  it  will  of 
course  be  understood,  that  I do  not  always  consider 
every  illustration  important,  or  assent  to  every  criticism, 
which  nevertheless  I have  retained,  without  expressing 
any  objection  to  them.  Valeant  quantum  valere  debent. 
And  the  reader  will  surely  desire  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  Editor.  In  general  indeed  it  was 
a sufficient  reason  for  retaining  any  notes  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  classes  of  the  readers  of 
Milton.  And  after  all  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  no  edition  upon  the  plan  of  Bishop  Newton’s  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  universally  approved. 
It  is  professedly  addressed  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
various  classes  of  readers ; the  same  notes  cannot  be 
needed  and  relished  equally  by  the  uneducated  and  the 
scholar,  the  critic  and  the  antiquary.  And  the  more 
popular  the  subject  of  a commentary  of  this  kind,  the 
more  unavoidable  is  this  fault,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
fault,  ill  an  edition  designed  for  the  public  at  large. 
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But  besides  selection  and  compression  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Warton’s  and  Dunster’s  commentaries,  and 
the  omission  of  many  of  their  notes  upon  Shakespeare 
and  other  writers,  with  whom  we  were  not  at  present 
concerned.  Bishop  Newton’s  commentary  has  not  been 
printed  without  several  omissions,  and  a few  alterations. 

Some  of  the  notes  in  his  edition  have  been  altogether 
discarded ; and  in  particular  the  greater  part  of  Dr. 
Bentley’s.  I need  add  nothing  to  the  impartial  account 
which  Bishop  Newton  has  given  of  Bentley’s  edition 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  is  almost  time  that  the 
errors  of  so  great  a critic  should  be  forgotten.  Yet,  not 
to  disappoint  altogether  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  a 
few  of  Bentley’s  earlier  notes  have  been  retained ; too 
many,  perhaps,  in  an  age  whose  morbid  appetite  for 
ridicule  and  severity  needs  no  additional  gratification. 
Some  of  Dr.  Pearce’s  notes  are  given,  where  those 
objections  of  the  critic,  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  answer,  are  omitted  ; but  they  appeared  use- 
ful as  well  as  ingenious,  and  others  might  be  misled  by 
one  cause  or  other,  where  Bentley  was  drawn  into 
mistakes  by  a perverse  pnnciple  of  criticism.  1 have 
had  pleasure  in  preserving  some  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  re- 
marks which  were  really  just  and  valuable.  Several  of 
Mr.  Sympson’s  proposed  emendations  in  the  notes  on 
the  Paradise  Regained  have  been  discarded,  because 
they  were  of  much  the  same  stamp  with  Dr.  Bentley’s. 
1 have  also  omitted  some  of  Bishop  Warburton’s  notes 
in  praise  of  Pope’s  imitations  of  Milton,  as  they  seemed 
irrelevant,  and  not  very  impartial ; and  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  a note  of  Dr.  Newton’s  which  appeared 
puerile  or  incorrect.  And  a later  editor  has  always  the 
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advantage  of  rejecting  notes  which  his  predecessor  did 
not  approve,  but  yet  inserted  out  of  complaisance  to 
his  correspondents. 

But  without  omitting,  or  even  altering  in  their 
general  form,  some  of  the  notes  in  Dr.  Newton’s  edi- 
tion, not  a little  space  was  gained  by  merely  dropping 
the  conversational  phrases  with  which  it  was  the  fashion 
with  writers  of  that  day  to  give  a polite  air,  as  they 
imagined,  to  their  comments.  The  Editor’s  avowals 
also  of  obligation  to  others,  frequently  to  ingenious  per- 
sons who  did  not  wish  their  names  to  appear,  and  of 
accidental  coincidences  in  sentiment  with  one  or  other 
of  his  correspondents,  have. been  often  discarded.  It 
was  due  to  his  own  character  that  Dr.  Newton  himself 
should  specify  every  particular  in  which  he  was  indebted 
to  his  coadjutors  or  former  writers  ; and  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  that  in  this  p>oint  he  seems  to  have  been 
scrupulously  faithful,  since  Warton,  who  often  flings 
about  his  sarcasms  with  a wanton  carelessness,  has 
insinuated  something  to  the  contrary. 

These  omissions  and  alterations,  however,  have  not 
been  so  numerous,  but  that  the  public  is  still  presented 
with  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Newton’s  commentary. 

Addison’s  critique  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr. 
Newton  prefixed  to  his  edition,  as  a separate  Essay, 
with  the  omission  only  of  a few  remarks  which  could 
be  easily  detached  from  the  rest,  and  which  he  inserted 
under  the  passages  to  which  they  applied.  These  re- 
marks have  been  generally  retained,  but  the  criticism 
itself,  which  is  in  every  body’s  hands,  has  been  omitted. 
It  is  contained,  I need  scarcely  observe,  in  the  Satur- 
day’s papers  in  the  Spectator,  from  No.  267.  to  No.  369. 
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I purposely  abstained,  indeed,  from  introducing  into 
this  edition  any  of  the  detached  criticisms  upon  Milton’s 
poems  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  Essayists  or 
philological  writers,  (in  the  works  of  Monboddo  and 
Blair,  for  instance,  in  the  Tattler,  Rambler,  and  Ob- 
ser%’er,)  as  I conceived  that  most  readers  would  have 
greater  pleasure  in  reading  them  in  their  original  situa- 
tions as  opportunities  presented  them.  Johnson’s 
criticism  on  Milton’s  poetical  works,  annexed  to  his 
Life  of  Milton,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a separate 
Essay;  but  whoever  desires  a complete  enumeration  of 
all  the  occasional  works  of  this  kind,  will  6nd  it  in  the 
ample  list  of  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries, 
appended  to  Mr.  Todd’s  Life  of  Milton. 

As  this  edition  is  founded  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
Dr.  Newton’s,  the  notes  which  have  no  signature  will 
be  understood  to  be  his ; with  the  exception  only  of 
those  upon  Milton’s  Nuncupative  Will,  which  Warton 
first  published,  and  those  upon  the  Latin  Poems,  which* 
as  was  observed  before,  are  almost  all  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Warton.  My  own  notes  or  references  are  signed 
with  the  letter  E;  all  the  others,  whether  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  or  adopted  from  those 
already  mentioned,  bear  the  signatures  of  their  respective 
writers. 

The  text  and  punctuation,  except  in  a very  few  cases 
which  are  accounted  for  in  the  notes,  are  given  from 
Newton’s  edition.  But  the  spelling  is  modernized  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Nott, 
and  the  most  approved  editors  of  the  popular  works 
of  our  earlier  writers.  And  their  practice  has  been 
defended  by  reasons  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
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here.  Dr.  Newton  seems  to  have  considered,  that  he 
printed  the  poems  according  to  the  spelling  approved 
by  Milton  himself ; but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
often  mistaken.  Milton,  however,  did  not  always  ob- 
serve the  same  mode  of  spelling ; although  with  regard 
to  some  particular  words  he  seems  to  have  laid  down 
for  himself  certain  principles  of  orthography,  which  he 
caused  to  be  exactly  regarded  even  in  the  editions  of 
his  works  printed  when  he  had  become  blind.  (See 
Richardson's  Remarks^  p.  cxxvii— cxxxviii.)  As  Dr. 
Newton’s  notices,  however,  of  these  peculiarities  were 
intentionally  retained,  the  Corrector  of  the  press  con- 
ceived that  the  spelling  of  these  words  in  the  text  also 
should  not  be  modernized  like  that  of  the  rest.  So 
minute  a circumstance  might  have  been  left  unnoticed ; 
but  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  stating,  that  although 
my  own  avocations  prevented  my  discharging  this  part 
of  an  Editor’s  duty,  the  task  was  devolved  upon  much 
more  experienced  hands,  and  the  public  is  probably  a 
gainer  by  the  circumstance. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any  other  verbal 
Index  than  that  of  Cruden,  which  Dr.  Newton  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The 
other  Indexes  are  also  printed  from  Dr.  Newton’s 
editions. 

Although  a work  of  so  unpretending  a character  as 
this  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  Mr.  Todd’s 
edition  of  Milton’s  Poems,  yet  as  both  editions  proceed 
to  a certain  extent  upon  the  same  plan,  and  are  built 
in  great  measure  upon  the  same  foundations,  I had  no 
right  to  take  advantage  of  his  labours.  The  present 
commentary  therefore  was  formed  without  any  reference 
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to  his;  but  as  1 took  occasion,  when  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  completed,  to  examine  the  corresponding 
portions  of  his  work,  I can  bear  testimony  to  his  great 
industry  and  accuracy.  Many  of  his  additional  notes 
also  are  learned  and  sensible,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  public,  if  I could  with  propriety 
have  adopted  them,  and  if  the  present  edition  had  not 
been  too  voluminous  without  them.  The  only  use, 
however,  which  I was  entitled  to  make  of  his  edition 
was  in  two  or  three  places,  where  I had  treated  some 
subjects  concisely,  to  refer  my  readers  who  desired 
fuller  information  to  his  preliminary  Essays.  His  Life 
of  Milton,  since  it  had  been  published  in  1809  as  a se> 
parate  work,  I was  of  course  at  liberty  to  consult  freely. 

Upon  comparing  Newton's  Life  of  Milton  with  the 
previous  authorities,  and  with  the  various  lives  which 
have  since  appeared,  it  seemed  sufficiently  good  to  be 
reprinted.  It  is,  indeed,  faithfully  built  upon  the  best 
authorities,  with  very  few  and  trifling  inaccuracies,  and 
comprises  almost  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ; as  a composition  it  is  simple  and  un- 
pretending, but  not  unpleasing ; and  perhaps  in  the  good 
sense  and  impartiality  with  which  it  treats  of  Milton’s 
character  and  sentiments  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
lives  of  this  eminent  man  which  are  yet  extant.  It  was 
not  without  concern  that  I found  it  necessary  to  injure 
the  general  effect  of  Bishop  Newton’s  performance  by 
subjoining  a considerable  body  of  miscellaneous  notes, 
not  always  in  harmony  with  the  Life  either  in  style  or 
substance.  But  the  growing  curiosity  of  the  public  on 
this  subject,  and  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  since 
VOL.  I.  b 
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tlie  time  of  Bishop  Newton  on  some  minor  points  of 
Milton’s  life,  appeared  to  call  for  some  additional  ob- 
servations, which  were,  however,  of  too  heterogeneous 
a character  to  be  thrown  together  into  an  Appendix. 
In  a word,  I was  desirous  to  state  that  there  was  no 
point  of  any  interest  connected  with  Milton,  which  was 
not  touched  upon,  or  at  least  referred  to,  either  in  the 
Life  itself  or  in  the  notes;  and  I examined  for  this  pur- 
pose nearly  all  the  numerous  Lives  of  Milton.  Mr. 
Warton  collected  a great  variety  of  curious  collateral 
information,  but  relating  rather  to  Milton’s  friends  than 
to  the  Poet  himself ; on  which  account,  not  to  break 
the  thread  of  Bishop  Newton’s  narrative  unnece.ssarily, 
Warton’s  notes  of  this  description  have  been  left,  as 
they  were,  attached  to  the  minor  poems;  and  references 
only  to  them  subjoined  to  the  Life.  A few  particulars 
also  respecting  Milton’s  life  have  been  added  in  the 
notes  from  his  Prose  Works  ; for  the  reader  would  be 
pleased  in  some  instances,  especially  w'here  these  pas- 
sages were  more  ample  than  Newton’s  text,  or  differed  in 
any  respect  from  it,  to  hear  Milton  speaking  for  himself. 

And,  lastly,  Milton's  Nuncupative  Will,  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  after  it  had 
been  forgotten  for  above  a century,  is  adopted  from  his 
edition,  and  annexed  to  the  Life  ; as  it  is  a great  curi- 
osity, and  discovers  some  particulars  in  Milton’s  man- 
ners and  circumstances  which  were  l>efore  unknown. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Preface  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  preceding  statement  of  what  has,  and 
what  has  not,  been  done  in  the  present  edition.  But 
the  Lives  of  Milton  are  become  so  numerous,  and  have 
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been  composed  upon  such  different  principles,  that  a 
brief  account  of  them  may  not  be  without  its  use.  It 
may  also  gratify  some  of  Milton’s  admirers,  who  may 
not  have  leisure  to  wade  through  his  Prose- writings,  to 
be  furnished  with  a list  of  references  to  the  principal 
parts  in  them  which  relate  to  his  personal  history,  feel- 
ings, and  appearance.'  From  the  continual  references, 
indeed,  which  some  of  his  biographers  have  given  to 
these  passages,  an  inattentive  reader  may  imagine  them 
to  be  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  are ; but 
the  following  are  all  the  most  interesting  and  most  con- 
siderable of  the  kind.  I refer  to  Dr.  Birch’s  edition  of 
the  Prose  Works,  in  4to.  1753. 

The  preface  to  the  second  book  of  the  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  60 — 65,  declares  Mil- 
ton’s dislike  of  controversy,  and  his  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity laid  up>on  him  to  engage  in  it ; and  it  contains  his 
famous  promise  of  some  great  work,  in  English  and  in 
verse,  at  some  future  period.  In  the  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,  vol.  i.  p.  114 — 119»  (“  Thus  having 
“ spent — needless  hearing,”)  he  repels  the  calumnies 
thrown  out  against  him  of  having  led  a riotous  youth, 
and  having  been  expelled  from  the  University,  and  gives 
a general  account  of  his  studies  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  of  his  early  love  of  chastity  and  virtue.  In  these 
two  passages  traces  of  the  author  of  Comus,  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  of  Paradise  Regained,  and  Paradise  Lost, 
may  easily  be  discovered.  Some  lofty  thoughts  respect- 
ing his  style  and  his  hopes  are  scattered  in  the  Preface, 
and  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  p.  239>  and  p.  256, 
and  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  Tetrachordon,  p. 
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258 — 262.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Reply  to  an 
answer  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Divorce, 
p.  .‘339»  340,  he  accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  se- 
verity against  a mean  adversary,  and  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  any  candid  and  serious  objector.  In  the 
Defensio  Secunda,  vol.  ii.  p.  365 — 368,  he  gives  rea- 
sons for  his  not  having  taken  up  arms  with  the  repub- 
lican party  against  the  King,  and  glories  in  his  writings 
in  the  cause  of  liberty;  p.  373 — 377,  (Veniamus  nunc 
ad  mea  crimina — condonare)  he  describes  his  personal 
appearance,  and  states  his  reflections  upon  his  blindness. 
From  p.  383,  to  p.  386,  (Nunc  quoniam  iste — ultr6 
nominarent,)  we  have  a concise  history  of  his  life  and 
works  to  the  period  of  his  reply  to  Salmasius ; and  p. 
393,  394,  (me  interim — fecerit)  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  met 
with  abroad  and  at  home.  Th^se  passages,  together 
with  his  Letters  to  his  friends,  particularly  those  to 
C.  Deotlati,  H.  Oldenburgh,  P.  Heimbach,  and  L. 
Philaras,  exhibit  almost  all  the  materials  for  his  personal 
history  which  his  Prose  Works  contain. 

And  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  of  a few  hints  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  his  poems,  his  biogra- 
phers have  made  ample  use  ; but  not  always,  it  may  be 
observed,  with  sufficient  discrimination.  Where  facts 
are  concerned,  Milton’s  reports  of  them  may  no  doubt 
be  safely  followed,  for  he  did  not  want  enemies  enough 
to  detect  a misstatement.  But  his  biographers  not  un- 
frequently  forget  that  the  language  of  a poet,  especially 
of  a youthful  poet,  is  not  a very  safe  criterion  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  man  ; and  forget,  what  is  still  more 
important,  that  the  character  and  sentiments  of  a man 
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wbo  thinks  for  himself,  as  Milton  assuredly  did,  by  no 
means  remain  the  same  for  sixty  years,  and  must  not 
be  determined  in  a general  way  from  the  language  even 
of  his  prose  writings  at  some  particular  period.  The 
interest,  for  example,  of  his  System  of  Divinity,  which 
Mr.  Sumner  is  about  to  present  to  the  world,  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  period  of  Milton’s  life  to  which 
it  is  to  be  assigned.  (See  note  a,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

Of  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  the  various 
Lives  of  Milton  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  account;  and  it  is  given  in  a chronological 
order  down  to  the  period  when  any  accession  of  original 
information  concerning  him  ceased  to  be  probable. 

A.  Wood,  in  1691,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Lives  of  Milton  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses  for  the  year 
1635;  (fol.  880.  ed.  1691.  or  part  i.  fol.  480.  ed.  Bliss, 
1815.)  Wood  was  evidently  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Milton,  but  he  gives  a pretty  accurate  outline  of  his 
history,  partly  drawn,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  De- 
fensio  Secunda,  partly  from  some  sources  of  which  I 
am  not  aware,  and  in  part  from  the  notes  of  his  friend 
Aubrey,  who  derived  his  account  from  Milton’s  brother 
and  nephew,  and  from  his  own  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Poet.  Aubrey’s  notes  have  lately  been  printed, 
from  the  original  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  collection, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Letters  from  the  Bodleian, 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  Godwin’s  Lives  of  E.  andJ. 
Philips.  They  will  still  be  read  as  a literary  curiosity ; 
and  they  even  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  additional 
particulars  for  this  edition,  but  nearly  every  thing  de- 
serving of  notice  had  been  extracted  from  them  before. 
I call  Wood’s  the  earliest  Life  of  Milton  ; for  E. 
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Philips’s  notice  of  Milton  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum, 
I675,  is  extremely  slight  and  superficial,  and  Lang- 
baine’s  account,  written  in  I691?  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
There  is  said  to  be  a copy  of  Langbaine  with  MS.  notes 
by  Oldys  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
reference  is  sometimes  made;  these  notes  I have  not 
seen,  but  I made  some  slight  use  of  some  notes  by 
Oldys  in  Malone’s  copy  of  Langbaine,  which  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  But  in  1694-,  E.  Philips, 
the  eldest  of  Milton’s  nephews,  prefixed  an  interesting 
account  of  his  uncle’s  life  to  an  English  translation  of 
Milton’s  State  Letters.  It  was  published  indeed  with> 
out  the  name  of  the  author,  but  it  appeared  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Philips  according  to  a note  in  the  copy  which 
Dr.  Birch  made  use  of,  and  which  Philips  himself  had 
given  to  a friend  of  his,  and  Mr.  Godwin  remarks  that 
Toland  ascribed  it  to  the  elder  Philips  whilst  his  brother 
was  still  living.  This  account  of  Milton’s  life,  how- 
ever, is  often  inaccurate,  apparently  from  the  careless- 
ness of  the  writer,  who  was  an  author  by  profession  ; 
and  it  does  not  afford  so  many  particulars  of  Milton’s 
private  life  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
knew  him  so  intimately.  Bishop  Newton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  Life  of  Milton  almost  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable  in  Philips,  and  usually  in  the  very  words 
of  the  author.  Toland,  in  1698,  published  Milton’s 
Prose  Works  with  a Life  of  the  author,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  his  subject  than 
it  had  hitherto  received.  He  professed  to  derive  his 
information  from  Milton’s  own  writings,  from  a person 
who  had  been  his  amanuensis,  from  his  daughter,  and 
a letter  written  by  his  widow,  from  the  papers  of  one 
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of  his  nephews,  and  conversation  with  the  other,  and 
with  such  of  Milton’s  acquaintance  as  could  then  be 
discovered.  Toland  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  Milton’s  character  and  sentiments  by  extracts 
from  his  Prose  Works.  His  own  dislike  of  the  Church 
and  the  Cleri^y,  indeed,  led  him  to  select  some  passages 
against  them  and  against  the  Liturgy,  full  of  sophistry, 
coarseness,  and  spleen  ; but  upon  the  whole  Poland’s 
Life  was  calculated  to  give  a more  just  idea  of  Milton 
than  had  hitherto  been  published.  And  both  this  pub- 
lication and  that  of  Philips  were  rendered  more  valuable 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  Milton’s 
Sonnets  not  before  published.  Poland’s  Life  was  re- 
printed separately  in  1699:  and  again,  by  the  care  of 
Mr.  P.  Hollis,  in  1761.  Bayle  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  published  a short, 
and  caustic,  but  very  inaccurate  account  of  Milton’s 
life  ; but  this  was  enlarged  in  the  second  edition  with  a 
supplement  and  various  notes  taken  professedly  from 
Poland’s  Life  of  Milton,  though  there  are  a few  satirical 
touches  from  the  pen  of  Bayle  himself.  Phere  was 
also  an  abstract  of  Milton’s  life  in  the  journal  of  M.  de 
Beauval  for  Feb.  1699,  but  this  I have  not  seen. 
Elijah  Fenton,  in  173'5,  published  his  well-known  and 
eluant  sketch  of  Milton’s  Life ; it  is  clear,  sensible, 
and  candid,  but  is  chiefly  founded  upon  Poland,  and 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of  information  con- 
cerning Milton.  In  1734,  the  elder  Richardson  pub- 
lished some  interesting  Remarks  ou  the  Life  of  Milton, 
passing  rapidly  over  the  facts,  but  dwelling  minutely 
upon  his  character  and  manners,  which  he  illustrated 
by  all  the  anecdotes  he  could  collect,  and  by  numerous 
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quotations  from  Milton’s  Prose  Works.  Toland  for 
the  most  part  selects  passages  to  exhibit  Milton’s  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments,  Richardson  to  delineate 
his  personal  history  and  feelings,  his  private  rather  than 
his  public  character ; and  together  they  exhibit  almost 
all  the  passages  of  either  description  which  appear  in 
the  later  biographers.  Rolli,  in  the  following  year, 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into 
Italian  verse  a respectable  account  of  Milton’s  Life. 
He  drew  upon  no  new  resources  indeed,  and  gave  no 
new  information,  but  his  observations  are  his  own,  and 
some  of  them  ingenious.  And  this  Life  as  well  as 
Bayle’s  derives  an  interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  was  a foreigner.  Dr.  Birch,  however,  who 
gave  an  account  of  Milton  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
and  again  with  his  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in  1738, 
added  a little  to  the  information  already  extant,  from 
his  own  acquaintance  with  Milton’s  widow,  and  from 
Professor  Ward’s  conversations  with  Milton’s  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Clarke.  These  Lives  indeed  I have  not  ex- 
amined, because  Dr.  Birch  afterwards  published  an- 
other with  his  second  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in 
1733,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
accounts  at  present  extant ; it  may  not  be  written  in  a 
very  engaging  style  perhaps,  but  it  is  sensible  and  im- 
partial, and  has  the  merit  of  specifying  minutely  his 
authority  for  every  circumstance.  Peekes  New  Life 
of  Milton,  in  1740,  contains  very  little,  if  any,  original 
information  concerning  Milton’s  life,  being  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  critiques  upon  his  poems.  It  gives  indeed 
some  curious  particulars  about  books,  editions,  pic- 
tures, &c.  but  Warton’s  notes  contain  every  thing  that 
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is  valuable  of  this  kind ; and  Peck  does  not  appear  a 
jjerson  whose  authority  is  to  be  followed  implicitly. 

From  all  the  most  considerable  of  his  predecessors, 
Bp.  Newton  introduced  into  his  narrative  nearly  every 
thing  that  was  most  deserving  of  notice.  And  it  will 
have  already  appeared,  that  the  lives  by  Wood,  Philips, 
Poland,  Richardson,  and  Birch,  (with  the  addition  in- 
deed of  one  or  two  circumstances  from  Elwood’s  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  and  from  Kenneths  Historical 
Register,)  and  some  passages  in  Milton’s  works,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  contradicted  at  the  time, 
had  they  been  incorrect,  furnish  all  the  authentic 
materials  for  the  Life  of  Milton.  Bp.  Newton  indeed 
conversed  with  Mrs.  Foster,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  who  was  alive  till  17<34;  but  her  information 
was  exceedingly  inaccurate ; and  Milton’s  last  surviv- 
ing daughter  died  in  1727>  and  his  widow  in  1730. 
With  the  latter  indeed  the  author  of  the  accurate  Life 
of  Milton  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (A.D.  1760,) 
professes  to  have  been  acquainted;  but  this  account 
so  much  resembles  the  Life  by  Dr.  Birch,  that  it  might 
almost  pass  for  his  production,  if  the  severe  remarks  on 
Milton’s  character  in  several  of  the  notes  did  not  in- 
dicate a different  hand. 

From  this  period,  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
pect that  species  of  novelty  in  the  accounts  of  Milton’s 
life,  which  will  continually  result  from  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  his  works  and  character  will 
be  regarded  by  men  of  various  feelings  and  parties. 
John.fon’s  Life  of  Milton  is  sufficiently  novel  from  this 
cause.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  supplies 
several  observations  not  less  just  than  forcible  ; but  he 
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is  sometimes  sophistical,  usually  harsh  and  caustic; 
praise  seems  extorted  from  him;  and  his  view  of  Mil- 
ton’s character  is  upon  the  whole  prejudiced  and 
unjust.  His  account  will  always  be  read,  however, 
not  only  for  its  own  merits,  such  as  they  are,  but  be- 
cause scarcely  any  succeeding  Life  is  without  allusions 
to  it.  The  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  published 
in  1794,  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  useful  notes 
upon  the  Life  of  Milton.  An  anonymous  writer, 
usually  understood  to  be  Archdeacon  Blackburne, 
wrote  his  Remarks  professedly  upmn  the  Life  by  John- 
son ; and  although  they  are  full  of  asperity,  and  written 
ad  hominem,  yet  they  frequently  disprove  Johnson’s 
attacks  acutely  and  thoroughly.  Mr.  Hayley  is  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  also  to  advocate  Milton’s  cause,  but 
is  not  a little  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  eulogize 
at  once  both  the  poet  and  his  biographer.  Hayley’s 
mind,  indeed,  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
him  to  decide  on  Milton’s  character  either  as  a man 
or  as  a poet;  yet  there  is  some  elegance  amidst  his 
feebleness,  and  his  remarks  are  not  unfrequently  just 
and  candid.  Dr.  Symmons  certainly  regarded  neither 
Johnson  nor  Warton  with  any  favour,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  Milton’s  reputation  attacks  both  these  writers  with 
merciless  severity.  His  admiration  for  Milton’s  cha- 
racter indeed  scarcely  knows  any  bounds ; his  unwil- 
lingness to  censure,  equals  Johnson’s  reluctance  to 
praise,  him  ; and  though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  ungracious  fault  of  the  two,  still  both  detract  from 
the  impartiality  of  just  biography.  In  his  criticisms 
upon  Milton’s  works.  Dr.  Symmons  appears  to  write 
with  more  candour  and  discrimination;  occasionally 
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also  he  can  notice  calmly  the  weak  points  in  his  au- 
thor’s character  and  sentiments ; and  his  work  upon 
the  whole,  not  to  speak  of  some  very  prominent  faults 
in  its  style  as  well  as  its  general  execution,  will  not  be 
consulted  without  advantage  by  those  who  have  been 
chiefly  conversant  with  un&vourable  portraits  of  Mil- 
ton.  Mr,  Tod(Ps  Account  of  Milton's  Life  and 
Writings  is  a very  unassuming  performance,  but  evi- 
dently drawn  up  with  his  usual  industry  and  fidelity. 
His  industry  however,  as  there  was  in  fact  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered  respecting  Milton  himself,  has 
tempted  him  to  indulge  too  frequently  in  the  insertions 
of  curious  but  irrelevant  matter.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
fesses to  have  written  his  Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Pkilipst 
the  nephews  of  Milton,  with  a constant  view  to  the 
illustration  of  Milton’s  character,  and  now  and  then  he 
throws  a little,  and  but  a little,  new  light  upon  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  his  Appendix  contains 
a reprint  of  Philips’s  Life  of  Milton,  as  the  original 
publication  is  not  very  easily  procured. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articles  already  noticed  in 
biographical  Dictionaries,  I have  met  with  no  others 
which  need  be  particularly  described.  Those  in  the 
French  works  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  Toland  through  Bayle.  There  are 
several  independent  and  sensible  accounts  in  the 
English  biographical  works ; but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  add  any  thing  to  the  stock  of 
information  of  which  the  public  was  already  possessed. 
The  mast  ample  of  these  is  the  Life  in  Rees’s  Ency- 
clopadia,  but  it  is  evidently  an  echo  of  the  life  by 
Dr.  Sytnmons. 
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Most  of  the  preceding  Lives  have  supplied  rae  with 
some  little  particular  or  other  which  the  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent readers  might  desire  to  be  subjoined  to  Bp. 
Newton’s  Life;  and  their  relative  value  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  preceding  list  of  Milton’s  biographers. 
And  if  some  of  these  notes  should  seem  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  this  account  of  their  authors,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  they  were  often  selected  for  this  very 
reason.  A sentence  of  praise,  for  instance,  from  John- 
son, or  of  censure  from  Dr.  Symmons,  carries  with  it 
peculiar  weight  on  account  of  the  bias  of  these  writers 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

A comparison  of  several  Lives  of  Milton  is  necessary 
perhaps  after  all  for  those  who  would  form  a just  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  principles.  A masterly  de- 
lineation of  them,  as  well  as  a complete  and  impartial 
review  of  his  works,  especially  his  prose  writings,  may 
be  regarded  as  even  now  a desideratum  in  English 
literature.  Few  subjects  would  in  feet  require  so  con- 
siderable a range  of  knowledge,  united  with  so  much 
sound  judgment  and  candour : and  if  such  a review  of 
his  works  and  character  appeared,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  presently  secure  a wide  and 
general  approbation.  As  for  the  dates  and  facts,  even 
to  the  minuter  incidents,  of  Milton’s  personal  history, 
they  have  long  since  been  determined  with  all  the 
accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  or 
requires. 

E.  H. 

Oritl  College,  Not.  9,  1824. 
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I.  PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  THE  PARADISE 
LOST,  A.D.  1749, 

To  publish  new  and  correct  editions  of  the  works  of 
approved  authors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a service  to 
learning,  and  an  employment  worthy  of  men  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  material  whether  the  author  is  ancient  or 
modern.  Good  criticism  is  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Nay  I know  not  whether  there  is  not  greater  merit  in 
cultivating  our  own  language  than  any  other.  And  cer- 
tainly next  to  a good  writer,  a good  critic  holds  the  second 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  And  if  the  pious  and 
learned  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  has  gained  immortal 
honour  by  his  notes  upon  Homer,  it  can  be  no  dis- 
credit to  a graver  Divine  than  myself  to  comment  upon 
such  a divine  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  especially 
after  some  great  men,  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
exercise,  and  whose  example  is  sanction  sufficient. 

My  design  in  the  present  edition  is  to  publish  the 
Paradise  Lost,  as  the  work  of  a classic  author  cum  notis 
variorum.  In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  care  has  been 
to  print  the  text  correctly  according  to  Milton’s  own 
editions.  And  herein  the  editors  of  Milton  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  editors  of  Shakespeare. 
For  the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  works  being 
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printed  from  the  incorrect  copies  of  the  players,  there 
is  more  room  left  for  conjectures  and  emendations  ; 
and  as  according  to  the  old  proverb, 

Bene  qui  oonjiciet  vatem  hunc  perhibebo  optimum, 

the  best  guesser  was  the  best  diviner,  so  he  may  be  said 
in  some  measure  too  to  be  the  best  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, as  Mr.  Warburton  hath  proved  himself  by 
variety  of  conjectures,  and  many  of  them  very  happy 
ones,  upon  the  most  difficult  passages.  But  we  who 
undertake  to  publish  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  are  not 
reduced  to  that  uncertainty ; we  are  not  left  floating  in 
the  wide  ocean  of  conjecture,  but  have  a chart  and 
compass  to  steer  by;  we  have  an  authentic  copy  to 
follow  in  the  two  editions  printed  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  have  only  to  correct  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  errors  of  the  press,  or  mistakes  occasioned  by  the 
author’s  blindness.  These  two  editions  then,  the  first 
in  ten  books  printed  in  a small  quarto,  and  the  second 
in  twelve  books  printed  in  a small  octavo,  are  proposed 
as  our  standard:  the  variations  in  each  are  noted;  and 
we  never  deviate  from  them  both  without  assigning,  as 
we  think,  a substantial  reason  for  it.  Some  alterations 
indeed  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
late  improvements  in  printing,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  Italic  characters,  and  the  spelling  of 
some  words:  but  to  Milton’s  own  spelling  (for  we 
must  distinguish  between  his  and  that  of  his  times)  we 
pay  all  proper  regard,  and  commonly  note  where  it  is 
right,  and  where  it  is  wrong;  and  follow  it  or  not 
accordingly.  His  pointing  too  we  generally  observe, 
because  it  is  generally  right;  such  was  the  care,  that 
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Milton  himself  took  in  having  the  proof-sheets  read  to 
him,  or  his  friends  took  for  him:  and  changes  of  con- 
sequence we  make  none  without  signifying  the 
reasons;  in  lesser  instances  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
particular.  In  a word,  we  approve  of  the  two  first 
editions  in  the  main,  though  we  cannot  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  followed  (as  some  have  advised)  letter  for 
letter,  and  point  for  point.  We  desire  to  transcribe  all 
their  excellencies,  but  have  no  notion  of  perpetuating 
their  faults  and  errors. 

When  the  text  was  settled,  the  notes  came  next 
under  consideration.  P.  H.  or  Patrick  Hume,  as  he 
was  the  first,  so  is  the  most  copious  annotator.  He 
laid  the  foundation,  but  he  laid  it  among  infinite  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  a dull 
dictionary  of  the  most  common  words,  a tedious  fardel 
of  the  most  trivial  observations,  explaining  what  re- 
quires no  explanation:  but  take  away  what  is  super- 
fluous, and  there  will  still  remain  a great  deal  that  is 
useful ; there  is  gold  among  his  dross,  and  1 have  been 
careful  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
recommended  to  me  indeed  to  print  entire  Mr.  Addison’s 
Spectators  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  as  ingenious  essays 
which  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
poem,  and  having  been  added  to  several  editions  they 
could  not  well  be  omitted  in  this  edition : and  accord- 
ingly those  papers,  which  treat  of  the  poem  in  general, 
are  prefixed  in  the  nature  of  a preliminary  discourse; 
and  those,  which  are  written  upon  each  book  separately, 
are  inserted  under  each  book,  and  interwoven  in  their 
proper  places.  Dr.  Bentley’s  is  a great  name  in  criti- 
cism, but  he  has  not  acquired  any  additional  honour  by 
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his  new  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Nay  some  have 
been  so  far  prejudiced  as  to  think,  that  he  could  not  be 
a good  critic  in  any  language,  who  had  shown  himself 
so  injudicious  an  one  in  his  own  mother-tongue.  But 
prejudice  apart,  he  was  a very  great  man,  of  parts 
inferior  to  few,  of  learning  superior  to  most  men  ; and 
he  has  made  some  very  judicious  and  useful  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  though  in  the  general  they 
may  rather  be  called  the  dotages  of  Dr.  Bentley.  He 
was  more  sagacious  in  finding  faults,  than  happy  in 
mending  them;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  only  to 
the  former,  he  might  have  had  better  success;  but 
when  he  attempted  the  latter,  and  substituted  verses  of 
his  own  in  the  room  of  Milton’s,  he  commonly  made 
most  miserable  bungling  work,  being  no  poet  himself, 
and  having  little  or  no  taste  of  poetry.  Dr.  Pearce, 
the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  has  distinguished 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  choosing  always  the  best 
authors  for  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  as  Cicero  and 
Longinus  among  the  ancients,  and  Milton  among  the 
moderns.  His  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  only  a most  complete  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  may  serve  as  a pattern  to  all  future  critics,  of  sound 
learning  and  just  reasoning  joined  with  the  greatest 
candour  and  gentleness  of  manners.  The  whole  is  very 
well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  lover  and  admirer 
of  Milton,  but  such  parts  only  are  ingraffed  into  this 
work  as  are  more  immediately  proper  for  our  design, 
and  explain  some  difficulty,  or  illustrate  some  beauty,  of 
our  author.  His  Lordship  together  with  my  Lord 
Bath  first  engaged  me  in  this  undertaking,  and  he  has 
kindly  assisted  me  in  it  from  the  b^inning  to  the  end  ; 
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and  I cannot  but  entertain  the  better  hopes  of  the 
public  approbation,  as  these  sheets,  long  before  they 
went  to  the  press,  were  perused  and  corrected  by  his 
Lordship.  Of  Mr.  Richardson’s  notes  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  strange  inequalities  in  them,  some  ex- 
travagances, and  many  excellencies ; there  is  often  better 
sense  than  grammar  or  English  ; and  he  sometimes  hits 
the  true  meaning  of  the  author  surprisingly,  and  ex- 
plains it  properly.  He  had  good  natural  parts  but 
without  erudition  or  learning,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  who  is  a man  of  taste  and  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  benevolence  and  goodnature. 
Mr.  Warburton  likewise  has  published  some  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  occasioned  chiefly  by  Dr* 
Bentley’s  edition.  They  w’ere  printed  some  years  ago 
in  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  and  he 
allowed  me  the  free  use  of  them:  but  upon  looking 
into  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  to  my 
regret  I found  that  his  remarks  were  continued  no 
farther  than  the  three  first  books,  and  what  is  become 
of  his  other  papers,  and  how  they  were  mislaid  and 
lost,  neither  he  nor  I can  apprehend  ; but  the  excel- 
lence of  those  which  remain  sufficiently  evinces  the 
great  loss  that  we  have  sustained  in  the  others,  which 
cannot  now*  be  recovered.  He  has  done  me  the  honour 
too  of  recommending  this  edition  to  the  public  in  the 
preface  to  his  Shakespeare,  but  nothing  could  have  re- 
commended it  more  effectually  than  if  it  had  lieen 
adorned  by  some  more  of  his  notes  and  observations. 
There  is  a pamphlet  entitled  An  Essay  upon  Milton’s 
imitations  of  the  Ancients,  said  to  be  w-ritten  by  a 
Gentleman  of  North  Britain:  and  there  is  another 
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entitled  Letters  concerning  poetical  translations,  and 
Virgil’s  and  Milton’s  arts  of  verse,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson;  and  of  both  these  I have 
made  some  use,  as  I have  likewise  of  the  learned  Mr. 
Upton’s  Critical  Observations  on  Shakespeare,  wherein 
he  has  occasionally  interspersed  some  remarks  upon 
Milton;  and  in  short,  like  the  bee,  I have  been  stu- 
dious of  gathering  sweets  wherever  1 could  find  them 
growing. 

But  besides  the  flower  of  those  which  have  been 
already  published,  here  are  several  new  observations 
offered  to  the  world,  both  of  others  and  my  own.  Dr. 
Heylin  lent  me  the  use  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  rifled  before  by 
Dr.  Bentley.  It  seems  Dr.  Ileylin  had  once  an  in- 
tention of  publishing  a new  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Bentley:  but 
Dr.  Bentley  declaring  at  the  same  time  his  resolution  of 
doing  it.  Dr.  Heylin  modestly  desisted,  and  freely 
communicated  what  observations  he  had  made  to  Dr. 
Bentley.  And  what  does  Dr.  Bentley  do  ? Why,  he 
borrows  the  best  and  most  plausible  of  his  notes  from 
Dr.  Heylin,  publishes  them  as  his  own,  and  never  has 
the  gratitude  to  make  any  acknowledgment,  or  so  much 
as  any  mention  of  his  benefactor.  I am  obliged  too  to 
Mr.  Jortin  for  some  remarks,  which  he  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Pearce.  They  are  chiefly 
upon  Milton’s  imitations  of  the  Ancients;  but  every 
thing  that  proceeds  from  him  is  of  value,  whether  in 
poetry,  criticism,  or  divinity,  as  appears  from  his  Lusus 
Poetici,  his  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  authors, 
and  his  Discourses  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
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trao  Religion.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Warburton  has  favoured  me  with  a few’  other  notes  in 
manuscript;  I wish  there  had  been  more  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  reader,  for  the  loose  hints  of  such 
writers,  like  the  slight  sketches  of  great  masters  in 
painting,  are  worth  more  than  the  laboured  pieces  of 
others.  And  he  very  kindly  lent  me  Mr.  Pope’s 
Milton  of  Bentley’s  edition,  wherein  Mr.  Pope  had  all 
along  with  his  own  hand  set  some  mark  of  approbation, 
rect^,  ben^,  pulcbr6,  &c.  in  the  margin  over-against 
such  emendations  of  the  Doctor’s,  as  seemed  to  him 
just  and  reasonable.  It  was  a satisfaction  to  see  w'hat 
so  great  a genius  thought  particularly  of  that  edition, 
and  he  appears  throughout  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
very  candid  reader,  and  to  have  approved  of  more  than 
really  merits  approbation.  Mr.  Richardson  the  father 
has  said  in  his  preface,  that  his  son  had  a very  copious 
collection  of  fine  passages  out  of  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  by  which  Milton  had  profited;  and  this  col- 
lection, which  is  written  in  the  margin  and  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Hume’s  annotations,  Mr.  Richardson  the 
son  has  put  into  my  hands.  Some  little  use  I have 
made  of  it ; and  it  might  have  been  of  greater  service, 
and  have  saved  me  some  trouble,  if  I had  not  then 
almost  completed  this  work.  Mr.  Thyer,  the  Librarian 
at  Manchester,  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
personally,  but  by  his  writings  1 am  convinced  that 
he  must  be  a man  of  great  learning,  and  as  great 
humanity.  It  was  late  before  I was  informed  that  he 
had  written  any  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  but 
he  was  very  ready  to  communicate  them,  and  for  the 
greater  despatch  sent  me  his  interleaved  Milton  wherein 
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his  remarks  were  written:  but  unluckily  tor  him,  for 
me,  and  for  the  public,  the  book  through  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier  was  dropped  upon  the  road,  and  cannot 
since  be  found.  Mr.  Thyer  however  hath  had  the 
goodness  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  to  me  and  to 
the  public,  by  writing  what  he  could  recollect,  and 
sending  me  a sheet  or  two  full  of  remarks  almost  every 
post  for  several  weeks  together:  and  though  several  of 
them  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  yet  they  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*,  which 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  them  principally.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  in  their  commendation: 
they  will  sufficiently  recommend  themselves.  Some 
other  assistance  too  I have  received  from  persons, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  and  others,  whose  names  1 
am  not  at  liberty  to  mention : but  I hope  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  pardon  my  ambition  to 
have  it  known,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  suggest 
some  useful  hints  and  observations,  when  I have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  conversation. 

As  the  notes  are  of  various  authors,  so  they  are  of 
various  kinds,  critical  and  explanatory;  some  to  correct 
the  errors  of  former  editions,  to  discuss  the  various  read- 
ings, and  to  establish  the  true  genuine  text  of  Milton  ; 
some  to  illustrate  the  sense  and  meaning,  to  point  out 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment  and  character, 
and  to  commend  or  censure  the  conduct  of  the  poem  ; 
some  to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  language, 
to  clear  the  syntax,  and  to  explain  the  uncommon 
words,  or  common  words  used  in  an  uncommon  signi- 
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fication ; some  to  consider  and  examine  the  numbers, 
and  to  display  our  author’s  great  arts  of  versification, 
the  variety  of  the  pauses,  and  the  adaptness'  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense ; some  to  shew  his  imitations  and 
allusions  to  other  authors,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
ancient  or  modern.  We  might  have  been  much  larger 
and  more  copious  under  each  of  these  heads,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  last : but  I would  not  produce  every 
thing  that  hath  any  similitude  and  resemblance,  but 
only  such  passages  as  we  may  suppose  the  author 
really  alluded  to,  and  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of 
writing.  It  was  once  my  intention  to  prefix  .some 
essays  to  this  work,  one  upon  Milton’s  style,  another 
upon  his  versification,  a third  upon  his  imitations,  &c  ; 
but  upon  more  mature  deliberation  1 concluded  that 
the  same  things  would  have  a better  effect  in  the  form 
of  short  notes,  when  the  particular  passages  referred  to 
came  immediately  under  consideration,  and  the  context 
lay  before  the  reader.  There  would  have  been  more  of 
the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  criticism  in  the  former,  but 
I conceive  there  is  more  real  use  and  advantage  in  the 
latter.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  commentators,  that  they 
are  apt  to  be  silent  or  at  most  very  concise  where  there 
is  any  difficulty,  and  to  be  very  prolix  and  tedious 
where  there  is  none  : but  it  is  hoped  that  the  contrary 
method  has  been  taken  here ; and  though  more  may  be 
said  than  is  requisite  for  critics  and  scholars,  yet  it  may 
be  no  more  than  is  necessary  or  proper  for  other  readers 
of  Milton.  For  these  notes  are  intended  for  general 
use,  and  if  they  are  received  with  general  approbation, 
that  will  be  sufficient.  I can  hardly  expect  that  any 
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body  should  approve  them  all,  and  1 may  be  certain 
that  nobody  can  condemn  them  all. 

The  life  of  the  author  it  is  almost  become  a custom 
to  prefix  to  a new  edition  of  his  works  ; for  when  we 
admire  the  writer,  we  are  curious  also  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  man  : and  the  life  of  Milton  is  not  barely 
a history  of  his  works,  but  is  so  much  the  more  in- 
teresting, as  he  was  more  engaged  in  public  affairs  than 
poets  usually  are.  And  it  has  happened  that  more 
accounts  have  been  written  of  his  life,  than  of  almost 
any  author’s;  particularly  by  Antony  Wood  in  his 
Fasti  Oxonienses;  by  our  author’s  nephew,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Philips,  before  the  English  translation  of  Milton's 
State-letters,  printed  in  1694;  by  Mr.  Toland,  before 
the  edition  of  our  author’s  prose  works  in  three  volumes 
folio,  printed  in  1698;  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;  by  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
the  edition  of  our  author’s  poetical  works,  printed  in 
1721;  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Remarks  upon  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost ; and  by  the  Reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas 
Birch  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  more  largely  be- 
fore the  edition  of  our  author’s  prose  works  in  two 
volumes  folio,  printed  in  1738.  And  I have  not  only 
read  and  compared  these  accounts  together,  and  made 
the  best  extracts  out  of  them  which  I possibly  could ; 
but  have  also  collected  some  other  particulars  from 
Milton’s  own  works  as  well  as  from  other  authors,  and 
from  credible  tradition  as  well  as  from  written  testi- 
monies ; and  all  these,  like  so  many  different  threads, 
I have  woven  into  one  piece,  and  formed  into  a con- 
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tinued  narration,  of  which,  whether  it  affords  more  or 
less  satisfaction  and  entertainment  than  former  ac- 
counts, the  reader  must  judge  and  determine:  but  it 
has  been  my  study  and  endeavour,  as  in  the  notes  to 
comprise  the  flower  of  all  other  notes,  so  in  the  life  to 
include  the  substance  of  all  former  lives,  and  with  im- 
provements and  additions. 

In  the  conclusion  are  added  copious  indexes,  one  of 
the  principal  matters,  and  another  of  the  words.  The 
man,  who  is  at  the  pains  of  making  indexes,  is  really  to 
be  pitied  ; but  of  their  great  utility  there  is  no  need  to 
say  any  thing,  when  several  persons,  who  pass  in  the 
world  for  profound  scholars,  know  little  more  of  books 
than  title  pages  and  indexes,  but  never  catch  the  spirit 
of  an  author,  which  is  sure  always  to  evaporate  or  die 
in  such  hands.  The  former  of  these  indexes,  if  not 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tickell,  was  I think  first  inserted  in 
his  quarto  edition  of  Milton’s  poetical  works,  printed 
in  1720’’;  and  for  the  latter,  which  was  much  more  la- 
borious, it  was  composed  at  the  desire  and  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Auditor  Benson  by  Mr.  Cruden,  who 
hath  also  published  a very  useful  Concordance  to  the 
Bible, 

^ First  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Par.  Lost  printed  for  Tonson, 
1711.  Todd. 
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II.  PREFACE  TO  THE  PARADISE  REGAINED,  S.\MSON 
AGONISTES,  AND  MINOR  POEMS. 

It  hath  been  recommended  to  me  by  some  great  per- 
sons, as  well  as  by  several  friends,  to  complete  the 
edition  of  Milton’s  poetical  works:  for  though  the 
Paradise  Lost  be  the  flower  of  epic  p>oesy,  and  the 
noblest  effort  of  genius ; yet  here  are  other  poems 
which  are  no  less  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  if  they 
have  not  that  sublimity  and  majesty,  are  at  least  equally 
beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  And  the 
same  method  that  was  taken  in  the  publication  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  is  pursued  in  this  edition  of  the  Para- 
dise Regained  and  other  poems,  first  to  exhibit  the 
true  and  genuine  text  according  to  Milton’s  own  edi- 
tions, and  then  to  illustrate  it  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory,  of  various  authors.  Of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  Samson  Agonistes  there  was  only  one  edi- 
tion in  Milton’s  lifetime,  in  the  year  1671  ; and  this 
we  have  made  our  standard,  correcting  only  what  the 
author  himself  would  have  corrected.  Dr.  Bentley 
pronounces  it  to  be  without  faults,  but  there  is  a large 
table  of  errata  at  the  end,  which  instead  of  being 
emended  have  rather  been  augmented  in  the  following 
editions,  and  were  never  corrected  in  any  edition  that 
I have  seen  before  the  present.  Of  the  other  poems 
there  were  two  editions  in  Milton’s  lifetime,  the  first  in 
1645,  before  he  was  blind,  and  the  other  with  some 
additions  in  167J.  Of  the  Mask  there  was  likewise 
an  edition  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  in  1637: 
and  of  the  Mask  and  several  other  poems  there  are  ex- 
tant copies  in  Milton’s  own  hand-writing,  preserved 
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in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge ; and  all 
these  copies  and  editions  have  been  carefully  collated 
and  compared  together,  the  differences  and  variations 
are  noted,  and  even  the  PoePs  corrections  and  alter- 
ations in  his  manuscript  are  specified  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious  critical  reader.  The  manuscript  indeed 
hath  been  of  singular  service  in  rectifying  several  pas- 
sages, and  especially  in  the  Sonnets,  some  of  which 
were  not  printed  till  many  years  after  Milton’s  death, 
and  were  then  printed  imperfect  and  deficient  both  in 
sense  and  metre,  but  are  now  by  the  help  of  the  manu- 
script restored  to  their  just  harmony  and  original  per- 
fection. From  the  manuscript  too  we  have  given  the 
plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  Milton  first  designed  it,  in 
the  form  of  a tragedy,  and  likewise  the  subjects  which 
he  had  sketched  out  for  other  tragedies,  whether  with 
an  intention  ever  to  finish  them  or  not  we  cannot  be 
certain.  They  were  printed  before  in  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  his  prose  works 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Birch,  who  is  con- 
tinually adding  something  new  to  the  stock  of  learning : 
but  it  was  judged  proper  to  reprint  them  from  the  ma- 
nuscript in  this  edition,  as  they  bear  a nearer  relation 
to  the  author’s  poetical  works  *. 

The  notes,  as  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  so  likewise 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained  and  other  poems,  are  of 
various  authors  and  of  various  kinds : but  these,  ex- 
cepting only  a few,  were  never  printed  before,  and 
have  therefore  novelty  to  recommend  them,  as  well  as 
some  names  of  the  first  rank  and  greatest  eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  truth  of  my  assertion 

* They  are  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  329,  of  this  edition.  £. 
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will  be  fully  justified  by  mentioning  only  the  names 
of  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Jortin,  who  while  they 
are  employed  in  writing  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
defences  of  religion,  yet  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
politer  arts,  and  to  promote  and  improve  both  in  them- 
selves and  others  a classical  taste  of  the  finest  authors  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  success,  I can  never  repent 
of  having  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  which  hath 
given  me  so  many  convincing  proofs  of  their  friendship 
and  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  hath  happily  con- 
joined (what  perhaps  might  never  else  have  been  joined 
together)  my  studies  and  my  name  with  theirs.  I am 
equally  obliged  too  to  Mr.  Thyer  for  the  continuation 
of  his  friendly  assistance;  and  the  reader  will  find  the 
same  good  sense,  and  learning,  and  ingenuity  in  these, 
as  in  his  former  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost.  And 
now  he  hath  gone  through  Milton’s  poetical  works,  I 
hope  he  will  do  the  same  justice  to  another  of  our 
greatest  English  poets,  and  gratify  the  public  with  a 
complete  edition  of  Spenser's  works,  or  at  least  with 
his  equally  learned,  equally  elegant  observations  upon 
them.  I would  not  be  understood  by  this  to  disparage 
in  the  least  Mr.  Upton’s  intended  edition,  or  Mr. 
Sympson’s,  who  is  my  friend,  and  hath  kindly  assisted 
me  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Mr.  Upton  is  certainly  a man  of  great  learning, 
and  80  likewise  is  Mr.  Sympson,  and  particularly  well 
read  in  our  old  English  authors,  as  appears  from  his 
share  in  the  late  excellent  edition  of  Beaumont’s  and 
Fletcher’s  works:  but  I know  no  man,  who  hath  a 
juster  and  more  delicate  taste  of  the  beauties  of  an 
author  than  Mr.  Thyer,  or  is  a greater  master  of  the 
Italian  language  and  Italian  poetry,  which  in  Spenser’s 
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time  was  the  study  and  delight  of  all  the  men  of  letters, 
and  Spenser  himself  hath  borrowed  more  from  that 
source  than  from  almost  any  other,  and  sometimes  hath 
translated  two  or  three  stanzas  together,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson likewise  hath  continued  his  good  offices,  and 
communicated  his  comment  upon  Lycidas  and  his 
marginal  notes  and  observations  upon  the  other  poems, 
together  with  a very  fine  head  of  Milton  done  by  his 
father  after  a drawing  of  Cooper:  and  both  the  Rich- 
ardsons, father  and  son,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  the  sister  arts,  for  their  instructive  essays  on  painting, 
as  well  as  for  several  ingenious  remarks  on  Milton.  I 
had  the  honour  of  all  these  for  my  associates  and 
assistants  before,  but  I have  been  farther  strengthened 
by  some  new  recruits,  which  were  the  more  unexpected, 
as  they  were  sent  me  from  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaintance. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
in  1732  published  a Critical  Dissertation  with  notes 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained,  a second  edition  of  which 
was  printed  in  and  he  likewise  transmitted  to 

me  a sheet  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  wherein  he  hath 
happily  explained  a most  difficult  passage  in  Lycidas 
better  than  any  man  had  done  before  him.  The  Re- 
verend Mr.  Calton  of  Marton  in  Lincolnshire  hath 
contributed  much  more  to  my  assistance:  he  favoured 
me  with  a long  correspondence ; and  I am  at  a loss 
which  to  commend  most,  his  candour  as  a friend,  or 
his  p>enetration  and  learning  as  a critic  and  divine. 
Besides  all  these  helps  I have  picked  out  some  grain 
from  among:  the  chaff  of  Mr,  Peck’s  remarks,  and 
have  gleaned  up  every  thing  which  I thought  might 
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any  ways  be  useful  towards  illustrating  our  author; 
and  in  the  conclusion  have  added  an  index  of  the  less 
common  words  occasionally  explained  in  the  notes. 

The  Latin  poems  I cannot  say  are  equal  to  several 
of  his  English  compositions:  but  yet  they  are  not 
without  their  merit ; they  are  not  a cento  like  most  of 
the  modern  Latin  poetry;  there  is  spirit,  invention, 
and  other  marks  and  tokens  of  a rising  genius ; for  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  written  while  the  author  was  under  twenty. 
They  are  printed  correctly  according  to  his  own  edi- 
tions in  1645  and  1673  ; and  as  they  can  be  read  only 
by  the  learned,  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  any  notes 
and  observations  upon  them.  Some  few  are  added, 

which  were  thought  no  more  than  necessary. But 

it  is  time  to  have  done  with  these  things,  and  to  apply 
to  other  w'orks,  more  important  and  more  useful,  if  the 
execution  prove  answerable  to  the  intention. 

December  31,  1751. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  T.  WARTON’S  PREFACE  TO  HIS 
EDITION  OF  MILTON’S  JUVENILE  POEMS. 


■f  OR  obvious  reasons,  the  Latin  poems  of  this  volume 
can  never  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  English.  But 
as  it  is  my  wish  that  they  may  be  better  known  than 
before,  and  as  they  are  in  this  edition,  partly  on  that 
account,  and  for  the  first  time,  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  Notes  of  proportionably  equal  extent  with 
those  attached  to  the  English  text,  I have  thought  it 
proper  to  introduce  them  to  the  reader’s  acquaintance 
by  some  general  remarks,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
their  character  might  be  preparatively  formed,  and  at 
one  view. 

Our  author  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman,  who 
after  the  restoration  of  letters  wrote  Latin  verses  with 
classic  elegance.  But  we  mu.st  at  least  except  some  of 
the  hendecasyllables  and  epigrams  of  Leland,  one  of 
our  first  literary  reformers,  from  this  hasty  determina- 
tion. 


In  the  Elegies,  Ovid  was  professedly  Milton’s  model 
for  language  and  versification.  They  are  not,  however, 
a perpetual  and  uniform  tissue  of  Ovidian  phraseology. 
With  Ovid  in  view,  he  has  an  original  manner  and 
character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a remarkable  per- 
spicuity of  contexture,  a native  facility  and  fluency. 
Nor  does  his  observation  of  Roman  models  oppress  or 
destroy  our  great  poet’s  inherent  powers  of  invention 
and  sentitnent.  I value  these  pieces  as  much  for  their 
fancy  and  genius,  as' for  their  style  and  expression. 

That  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton’s 
favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  his 
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hexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author’s 
iiexameters  has  yet  a different  structure  from  that  of 
the  Metamorphoses;  Milton’s  is  more  clear,  intelligible, 
and  flowing  ; less  desuitor}',  less  familiar,  and  less  em- 
barrassed with  a frequent  recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid 
is  at  once  rapid  and  abrupt.  He  wants  dignity ; he  has 
too  much  conversation  in  his  manner  of  telling  a story. 
Prolixity  of  paragraph,  and  length  of  sentence,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Milton.  This  is  seen,  not  only  in  some  of 
his  exordial  invocations  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  in 
many  of  the  religious  addresses  of  a like  cast  in  the 
Prose  Works,  but  in  his  long  verse.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  in  his  Latin  compositions  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been 
more  attentive  to  the  simplicity  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Tibullus. 

Dr.  Johnson,  unjustly  I think,  prefers  the  Latin 
poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and 
thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  cer- 
tainly a sonorous  versifier,  and  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished in  poetical  declamation  for  the  continuation  of 
Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  But  May  is  scarcely  an  author  in 
point.  His  skill  is  in  parody;  and  he  was  confined  to 
the  peculiarities  of  an  archetype,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, he  thought  excellent.  As  to  Cowley  when 
compared  with  Milton,  the  same  critic  observes,  “ Mil- 
“ ton  is  generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
“ the  ancients  in  their  language : Cowley,  without 
“ much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the 
“ diction  of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions.  — The  ad- 
“ vantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley.”  But 
what  are  these  conceptions  ? Metaphysical  conceits, 
all  the  unnatural  extravagancies  of  his  English  poetry  ; 
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such  as  will  not  bear  to  be  clothed  in  the  Latin  lan> 
guage,  much  less  are  capable  of  admitting  any  degree 
of  pure  Latinity.  I will  give  a few  instances,  out  of  a 
great  multitude,  from  the  Davideis. 

Hie  sociatorum  sacra  constellatio  vatum, 

Quos  felix  virtus  evexit  ad  aethera,  nubes 
Luxuria;  supra,  tempestatesque  laborum*. 

Again, 

Temporis  ingreditur  penetralia  celsa  futuri, 
Implumcsque  videt  nidis  coelestibus  annos". 

And,  to  be  short,  we  have  the  Plusquam  visas  aquili- 
nas  of  lovers,  Natio  verborum,  Exuit  vitam  aeriam, 
Menti  auditur  symphonia  dulcis,  Naturce  archiva, 
Omnes  sijmmetria  sensus  congerit,  Condit  aromatica 
prohibelque  putescere  laude.  Again,  where  A liquid 
is  personified,  Monogramma  exordia  mtindi^. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Cowley  is  here  translating  from 
his  own  English  Davideis.  But  I will  bring  examples 
from  his  original  Latin  poems.  In  praise  of  the  spring. 

Et  resonet  toto  musica  vema  bbro; 

Undique  laudis  odor  dulcissimus  halet,  &c.'' 

And  in  the  same  poem  in  a party  worthy  of  the  pasto- 
ral pencil  of  Watteau. 

Hauscrunt  avide  Cbocolatam  Flora  Venusque*. 

Of  the  Fraxinella. 

Tu  tres  metropolcs  huraani  corporis  armis 
Propugnas,  uterum,  cor,  cerebrumque,  tuis^ 

\ 

• See  Cowley’s  Poemata  La-  399.  400. 
tina,  Ix)nd.  l66*8.  8vo.  p.  398.  '*  Plantar,  lib.  iii.  p.  137. 

^ Ibid.  p.  399.  * L.  iv.  p.  254. 

‘ Poemata  Latina,  p.  386,  397,  ' L.  iv.  p.  207. 
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He  calls  the  Lychnis,  Candelabrum  ingens,  Cupid  is 
Arbiter  formoe  crilicus.  Ovid  is  Aniiquarius  ingens. 
An  ill  smell  is  shunned  Oifactus  tetricitate  sui.  And 
in  the  same  page,  is  nugatoria  pestis^. 

But  all  his  faults  are  conspicuously  and  collectively 
exemplified  in  these  stanzas,  among  others,  of  his 
Hymn  on  Light 

Pukhra  de  nigro  soboles  parente, 

Quain  Chaos  fertur  peperisse  primani, 

Cujus  ob  formam  bene  risit  olim 
Massa  several 

Risus  O terrsB  sacer  et  polorum. 

Aureus  vere  pluvius  Tonantis, 

Quseque  de  coelo  fluis  inquieto 
Gloria  rivol — 

Te  bibens  arcus  Jovis  ebriosus 
Milk  formosos  revomit  colorcs, 

Pavo  coelestis,  variamque  pascit 
Lumine  caudam. 

And  afterwards,  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  perpetually  in 
motion. 

Lucidum  trudis  properanter  agmen; 

Sed  resistentum*  super  ora  rerum 
Leniter  stagnas,  liquidoque  inundas 
Cuncta  colore: 

At  mare  immensum  oceanusque  Lucis 
Jupiter  coelo  fluit  empyrseo; 

Hinc  inexhausto  per  utrumque  mundum 
Funditur  ore. 

Milton’s  Latin  poems  may  be  justly  considered  as 
legitimate  classical  compositions,  and  are  never  dis- 

* See  1.  iv.  p.  210.  L.  iii.  p.  h See  p.  407.  *eq. 

186,  170.  L.  ii.  p.  126.  ' Standing  still. 
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graced  with  such  language  and  such  imagery.  Cow- 
ley’s Latinity,  dictated  by  an  irregular  and  unrestrained 
imagination,  presents  a mode  of  diction  half  Latin  and 
half  English.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Cowley  wanted 
a knowledge  of  the  Latin  style,  but  that  he  suffered 
that  knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false 
and  extravagant  thoughts.  Milton  was  a more  perfect 
scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was  more  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  excellencies  of  ancient  literature. 
He  was  a more  just  thinker,  and  therefore  a more  just 
writer.  In  a word,  he  had  more  taste,  and  more  poetry, 
and  consequently  more  propriety.  If  a fondness  for 
the  Italian  writers  has  sometimes  infected  his  English 
poetry  with  false  ornaments,  his  Latin  verses,  both  in 
diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least  free  from  those  de- 
pravations. 

Some  of  Milton’s  Latin  Poems  were  written  in  his 
first  year  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  : 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  veiy  correct  and  manly  per- 
formances for  a youth  of  that  age.  And  considered  in 
that  view,  they  discover  an  extraordinary  copiousness 
and  command  of  ancient  fable  and  history.  I cannot 
hut  add,  that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances. 
Among  others,  in  their  youth  they  were  both  strongly 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry. 

But  I hasten  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  my 
design  and  conduct,  and  of  what  he  is  to  expect,  in  this 
edition. 

oThis  volume  exhibits  those  poems  of  Milton,  of 
Which  a second  edition,  with  some  slender  additions, 
appeared  in  1673,  while  the  author  was  yet  living, 
under  the  title,  “ Poems  upon  several  occasions,  by  Mr. 
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“ John  Milton.  Both  English  and  Latin,  &c.  Com- 

posed  at  several  times.”  In  this  collection  our  au- 
thor did  not  include  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
Agonistes,  as  some  later  editors  have  done.  Those 
two  pieces,  forming  a single  volume  by  themselves, 
had  just  before  been  printed  together,  in  I67I,  for  Mil- 
ton  here  intended  only  an  edition  of  his  Juvenile 
Poems. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Notes  is  to  explain  our  au- 
thors allusions,  to  illustrate  or  to  vindicate  his  beauties, 
to  point  out  his  imitations  both  of  others  and  of  himself,  ' 
to  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and  by  the  adduction 
and  juxtaposition  of  parallels  universally  gleaned  both 
from  his  poetry  and  prose,  to  ascertain  his  fevourite 
words,  and  to  shew  the  peculiarities  of  his  praseolc^y. 
And  thus  some  of  the  Notes,  those  I mean  which  relate 
to  his  imitations  of  himself,  and  to  his  language,  have 
a more 'general  effect,  and  are  applicable  to  all  Milton’s 
writings. 

Among  the  English  poets,  those  readers  who  trust 
to  the  late  commentators  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  our 
author  imitated  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  only.  But 
his  style,  expression,  and  more  extensive  combinations 
of  diction,  together  with  many  of  his  thoughts,  are  also 
to  be  traced  in  other  English  poets,  who  were  either 
contemporaries  or  predecessors,  and  of  whom  many  are 
' now  not  commonly  known.  Of  this  it  has  been  a 
part  of  my  task  to  produce  proofs.  Nor  have  his  imi- 
tations from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  been  hither  * ■ 
sufficiently  noted. 

When  Milton  wrote  these  poems,  many  traditionary 
superstitions,  not  yet  worn  out  in  the  popular  belief. 
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adhered  to  the  poetry  of  the  times.  Romances  and 
fabulous  narratives  were  still  in  fashion,  and  not  yet 
driven  away  by  puritans  and  usurpers.  To  ideas  of 
this  sort,  and  they  corresponded  with  the  complexion 
of  his  genius,  allusions  oflen  appear  even  in  Milton’s 
elder  poetry : but  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
found  at  least  as  largely  in  his  early  pieces,  which  were 
professedly  written  in  a lighter  strain,  at  a period  when 
they  more  universally  prevailed,  and  were  more  likely 
to  be  caught  by  a young  poet.  'Much  imagery  in  these 
poems  is  founded  on  this  source  of  fiction.  Hence 
arc»e  obscurities,  which  have  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted : and  thus  the  force  of  many  strikingly 
poetical  passages  has  been  weakened  or  unperceived, 
because  their  orgin  was  unknown,  unexplored,  or  mis- 
understood. Coeval  books,  which  might  clear  such 
references,  were  therefore  to  be  consulted  : and  a new 
line  of  commentary  was  to  be  pursued.  Comparatively, 
the  classical  annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unac’quainted  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  library.  From  his  more 
solid  and  rational  studies,  he  never  deviated  into  this 
idle  track  of  reading.  Milton,  at  least  in  these  poems, 
may  be  reckoned  an  old  English  poet ; and  therefore 
here  requires  that  illustration,  without  which  no  old 
English  poet  can  be  well  illustrated. 

Hitherto  I have  been  speaking  of  the  Notes  to  the 
English  poems.  As  to  those  on  the  Poemata  Latina, 
of  which  something  has  already  been  incidentally  said, 
they  may  have  their  use  in  unfolding  many  passages 
even  to  the  learned  reader.  These  pieces  contain  several 
curious  circumstances  of  Milton’s  early  life,  situations, 
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friendships,  and  connections  ; which  are  often  so  tran- 
siently or  implicitly  noticed,  as  to  need  examination, 
and  enlargement.  It  also  seemed  useful  to  show^  which 
of  the  ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton’s  models, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  have  been 
copied.  Here  a new  source  of  criticism  on  Milton,; 
and  which  displays  him  in  a new  light  and  character, 
was  opened.  That  English  notes  are  joined  with  a 
Latin  text,  may  be  censured  as  an  inconsistency,  or  as 
an  arbitrary  departure  from  the  customary  practice. 
But  I know  not  any  satisfactory  reason,  why  books  in 
a learned  or  unfamiliar  language,  should  be  always  ex- 
]>lained  in  a language  equally  difficult. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  add  to  my  own  tlie 
Notes  of  my  predecessors.  Perhaps  it  has  happened, 
that  some  of  my  remarks  have  been  anticipated  by  Dr.‘ 
Newton  and  others.  Such  coincidences  are  accidental 
and  undesigned.  I have  l>een  favoured  with  a few. 
Notes  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowie,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
publisher  of  Don  Quixotte,  extracted  from  his  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Milton’s  second  edition  of  these  poems. 
A few  others  have  been  communicated  by  my  brother; 
and  1 am  convinced  that  my  reader  will  concur  with 
me  in  wishing,  that  his  indispensable  engagements 
would  have  permitted  him  to  communicate  many  more. 
The.sc  valuable  contributions  are  constantly  marked 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  authors;  as  are  some 
observations  of  Bishop  Warburton,  and  of  Bishop 
Hurd,  distinguished  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  names, 
W.  and  H.  and  which  wore  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  the  latter  of  these  two  learned  prelates. 

I must  add  one  or  two  more  circumstances  relating 
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to  my  revisal  of  this  volume.  I have  found  it  expedient 
to  alter  or  enlarge  Milton’s  own  titles,  which  seemed  to 
want  fulness  and  precision,  yet  preserving  their  form 
and  substance.  Nor  have  1 scrupulously  followed  the 
order  used  in  his  own  editions,  which  yet  I Have  not 
greatly  violated.  In  disturbing  the  series  of  the  pieces, 
my  meaning  was,  not  to  study  capricious  and  useless 
novelty,  but  to  accommodate  the  reader,  and  to  intro- 
duce uniformity,  by  a more  methodical  but  obvious 
arrangement.  I have  endeavoured  to  render  the  text 
as  uncorrupt  and  perspicuous  as  possible,  not  only  by 
examining  and  comparing  the  authentic  copies  pul>< 
lished  under  the  author’s  immediate  inspection,  but  by 
regulating  the  punctuation,  of  which  Milton  appears  to 
have  been  habitually  careless. 
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It  is  agreed  among  all  writers,  that  the  family  of 
Milton  came  originally  from  Milton  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  from  which  of  the  Miltons  is  not  altogether  so 
certain.  Some  say,  and  particularly  Mr.  Philips,  that 
the  family  was  of  Milton  near  Abingdon  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  it  had  been  a long  time  seated,  as  appears 
by  the  monuments  still  to  be  seen  in  Milton  church. 
But  that  Milton  is  not  in  Oxfordshire,  but  in  Berk- 
shire ; and  upon  enquiry  I find,  there  are  no  such 
monuments  in  that  church,  nor  any  remains  of  them. 
It  is  more  probable  therefore  that  the  family  came,  as 
Mr.  Wood  says,  from  Milton  near  Holton  and  Thame 
in  Oxfordshire  : where  it  flourished  several  years,  till  at 
last  the  estate  was  sequestered,  one  of  the  family  having 
taken  the  unfortunate  side  in  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster*.  John  Milton, 
the  poet’s  grandfiither,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Wood, 
an  under-ranger  or  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover, 

* Dr.  Bliss  informs  me  that  he  in  the  place,  that  a large  house 
searched  the  Registers  of  Milton  yet  standing  there  belonged  to 
near  Thame,  and  that  there  are  the  family  of  Milton,  but  Mr. 
no  entries  there  of  any  persons  Ellis,  the  vicar,  could  not  dis- 
of  the  name  of  Milton.  The  cover  any  documents  to  prove 
Registers  go  back  to  the  year  the  point  E. 

1550.  It  is  traditionally  beUeved 
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near  Holton  in  Oxfordshire ; he  was  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  such  a bigot,  that  he  disinherited  his  son 
only  for  being  a protestant.  Upon  this  the  son,  the 
poet’s  father,  named  likewise  John  Milton,  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a scrivener  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend  eminent  in  that  profession'’;  but  he  was  not  so 
devoted  to  gain  and  to  business,  as  to  lose  all  taste  of 
the  politer  arts,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  music, 
in  which  he  was  not  only  a fine  performer,  but  is  also 
celebrated  for  several  pieces  of  his  composition : and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not  so  fond  of  his  music 
and  amusements,  as  in  the  least  to  neglect  his  business, 
but  by  bis  diligence  and  economy  acquired  a compe- 
tent estate,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  retire,  and 
live  in  the  country.  He  was  by  all  accounts  a very 
worthy  man  ; and  married  an  excellent  woman,  Sarah 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bradshaws,  says  Mr. 
Wood ; but  Mr.  Philips  our  author’s  nephew,  who 
w'as  more  likely  to  know,  says,  of  the  family  of  the 
CastODS,  derived  originally  from  Wales.  Whoever  she 
was,  she  is  said  to  have  been  a woman  of  incomparable 
virtue  and  goodness';  and  by  her  her  husband  had 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 

The  elder  of  the  sons  was  our  famous  poet,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608,  on  the  9th  of 


* Aubrey  says  that  he  was 
originally  bred  a scholar,  and  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  “ The 
“ occupation  of  a scrivener  at 
" this  period.”  according  to  Mr. 
Haylcy,  " united  the  two  pro- 
" Stable  branches  of  drawing 
*'  contracts,  and  of  lending  mo- 
“ ney.”  For  several  further  par- 


ticulars respecting  Milton's  fa- 
ther, see  the  notes  on  the  verses 
Ad  Palrem,  v.  1.  and  66.  E. 

* “ Londini  sum  natns,  gen  ere 
" honesto,  patre  viro  integerrimo, 
“ metre  probatissima  et  eleemosy- 
“ nU  per  viciniam  polissimum 
“ nota."  Def.  Sec.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p. 
383.  ed.  1753.  £. 
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Deceinber  in  the  morning  between  6 and  7 o’clocki  in 
Bread-street  London,  where  his  father  lived  at  the  sign 
of  the  spread  eagle,  which  was  also  the  coat  pf  arms  of 
the  femiiy.  He  was  named  John^  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  before  him'* ; and  from  tire 
beginning  discovering  the  marks  of  an  uncommon 
genius,  he  was  designed  for  a scholar,  and  had  his 
education  partly  under  private  tutors,  and  partly  at  a 
public  school.  It  has  been  often  controverted  whether 
a public  or  private  education  is  best,  but  young  Milton 
was  so  happy  as  to  share  the  advantages  of  both.  It 
appears  from  the  fourth  of  his  Latin  elegies,  and  from 
the  first  and  fourth  of  his  familiar  epistles,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
company  of  English  merchants  residing  at  Hamburg, 
was  one  of  his  private  preceptors*:  and  when  he  had 
made  good  progress  in  bis  Judies  at  home,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Paul’s  school,  to  be  fitted  for  the  University 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill,  who  was  the  master  at  that 
time,  and  to  whose  son  are  addr^ed  some  of  bis 
familiar  epistles  ^ In  this  early  time  of  his  life  such 
was  his  love  of  learning,  and  so  great  was  his  ambition 
to  surpass  his  equals,  that  from  his  twelfth  year  he 
commonly  continued  his  studies  till  midnight,  which 
(as  he  says  himself  in  his  second  Defence)  was  the  first 


* A record  of  Milton's  baptism, 
yet  unnoticed,  occurs  in  the  pa- 
rochial Register  of  Allhallows, 
Bread-street,  fol,  42. " The  twen- 
“ tieth  day  of  Dec.  l608,  was 
" baptized  John  Milton,  the  son 
“ of  John  Milton,  scrivener." 
T.  fVarton. 

• See  Mr.  Warton’s  first  note 
on  El,  iv.  £. 


f See  die  first  note  on  Ei.  i.  for 
an  account  of  A.  Gill. 

There  was  a portrait  taken  of 
Milton  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old  by  C.  Jansen,  and  Au- 
brey says  uiat  he  was  “ then  a 
“ poet”  See  the  note  (f)  on 
the  verses  In  Effigiei  (jus  Scutp- 
torem,  and  on  v.  75  of  the  poem 
Ad  Patrem.  E. 
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ruin  of  his  eyes,  to  whose  natural  debility  too  were 
added  frequent  head-aches : but  all  could  not  extinguish 
or  abate  his  laudable  passion  for  letters.  It  is  very 
seldom  seen,  that  such  application  and  such  a genius 
meet  in  the  same  person.  The  force  of  either  is  great, 
but  both  together  must  perform  wonders. 

He  was  now  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  a 
very  good  classical  scholar,  and  master  of  several 
languages,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  admitted  at  Christ’s  College  (as 
app^rs  from  the  roister)  on  the  1 2th  of  Februaiy 
1624-i,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  Ireland  He 
continued  above  seven  years  at  the  University,  and 
took  two  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1628-9, 
and  that  of  Master  in  1632'’.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  though  the  merits  of  both  our  Universities  are 
perhaps  equally  great,  and  though  poetical  exercises 
are  rather  more  encouraged  at  Oxford,  yet  most  of  our 
greatest  poets  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge,  as 
Spenser,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  not  to  men- 
tion any  of  the  lesser  ones,  when  there  is  a greater 


* In  the  Biographia,  p.  3106, 
Milton  is  said  to  nave  been  en- 
tered at  Cambridge  a Sizar, 
which  denominates  the  lowest 
rank  of  academics.  But  his  ad- 
mission thus  stands  in  the  register 
at  Christ's  College.  “Johannes 
“ Milton,  filius  Johannis,  institu- 
“ tus  fuit  in  literarum  elementis 
“ sub  roagistro  Gill  Gymnasii 
“ Paulini  prsefecto,  et  admissus 
" est  Pensionarius  minor.  12’ 
“ Feb.  1624."  But  Pensionarius 
minor  is  a Pensioner,  or  Com- 


moner, in  contradistinction  to  a 
Fellow-Commoner.  .\nd  he  is  so 
entered  in  the  Matriculation  book, 
of  the  University.  T.  fVarlon. 

Mr.  Chappel  is  called  by  Dr. 
Henry  More,  “a  learned,  vigi- 
“ laut,  skilful,  prudent,  and 
“ pious  tutor."  See  the  Biogr. 
Brit,  note  on  the  Life  of  Light- 
foot,  who  was  also  at  Christ's 
College  under  Mr.  Chappel.  E. 

He  was  admitted  to  the 
same  degree  at  Oxford,  in  l6S5. 
H'ood. 
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than  all,  Milton.  He  had  given  early  proofs  of  his 
poetic  genius  before  he  went  to  the  University,  and 
there  he  excelled  more  and  more,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  several  copies  of  verses  upon  occasional 
subjects,  as  well  as  by  all  his  academical  exercises, 
many  of  which  are  printed  among  his  other  works, 
and  show  him  to  have  had  a capacity  above  his  years  ; 
and  by  his  obliging  behaviour,  added  to  his  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  deservedly  gained  the 
affection  of  many,  and  admiration  of  all.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  he  obtained  any  preferment 
in  the  University,  or  a Fellowship  in  his  own  college; 
which  seemeth  the  more  extraordinary,  as  that  society 
has  always  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men,  had 
the  most  excellent  Mr.  Mede  at  that  time  a Fellow, 
and  afterwards  boasteth  the  great  names  of  Cudworth, 
and  Burnet  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
several  others'.  And  this,  together  with  some  Latin 
verses  of  his  to  a friend,  reflecting  upon  the  University 
seemingly  on  this  account,  might  probably  have  given 
occasion  to  the  reproach  which  was  afterwards  cast 
upon  him  by  his  adversaries,  that  he  was  expelled  from 
the  University  for  irregularities  committed  there,  and 
forced  to  fly  to  Italy : but  he  sufficiently  refutes  this 
calumny  in  more  places  than  one  of  his  works ; and 
indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  that  a person  so  engaged  in 
religious  and  political  controversies  as  he  was,  should 
be  calumniated  and  abused  by  the  contrary  party**. 


'In  his  time,  however,  there  against  entering  the  Church, 
was  but  one  Fellowship  in  his  Symmons. 

College  tenable  by  a uyman,  ‘ See  the  notes,  EL  i.  12,  15. 
and  Milton  had  now  determined  E. 
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He  was  designed  by  his  parents  for  holy  orders; 
and  among  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  Coll^  in 
Cantbridge  there  are  two  draughts  in  Milton’s  own 
hand  of  a letter  to  a friend,  who  had  importuned 
him  to  take  orders,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-three' ; but  the  truth  is,  he  had  conceived 
early  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  subscribing  to  the  Articles  was  in 
his  opinion  subscribing  slave.  This  no  doubt  was  a 
disappointment  to  his  friends,  who  though  in  com- 
fortable were  yet  by  no  means  in  great  circumstances  : 
and  neither  doth  he  seem  to  have  had  any  indination 
to  any  other  profession  ” ; he  had  too  free  a spirit  to 
be  limited  and  confined ; and  was  for  comprehending 
all  sciences,  buf  professing  none.  And  therefore  after 
he  had  left  the  University  in  16S9,  he  retired  to  his 
father’s  house  in  the  country;  for  his  father  had  by 
this  time  quitted  business,  and  lived  at  an  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Horton  near  Colebrooke  in 
Buckinghamshire".  Here  he  resided  with  his  parents 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  and,  as  he  himself  has 
informed  us,  (in  his  second  Defence,  and  the  7th  of  his 
familiar  epistles,)  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  particularly  the  historians  ; but  now  and  dien 
made  an  excursion  to  London,  sometimes  to  buy 
books  or  to  meet  his  friends  from  Cambridge,  and  at 
other  times  to  learn  sofnething  new  in  the  mathe- 


' See  this  letter  in  the  notes  " See  the  Mansus,  v.  1 49,  and 
on  Sonnet  vii.  E.  Mr.  Warton’s  note.  Mr.  Todd 

"See  V.  71  oC  the  poem  M mentions,  that  the  house  in  which 
Palrem,  and  the  note  there,  on  Milton  lived  at  Horton  was 
Milton’s  dislike  of  the  profession  pulled  down  about  the  year 
of  the  Law.  E.  1800.  E. 
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niaticD  or  music,  with  which  he  was  extremely  de« 
lighted. 

His  retirement  therefore  was  a learned  retirement, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  world  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it.  It  was  in  the  year  1634  that  his  Mask  was  preo 
sented  at  Ludlow-castle.  There  was  formeriy  a presi> 
dent  of  Wales,  and  a sort  of  a court  kept  at  Ludlow, 
which  has  since  been  abolished  ; and  the  president  at 
that  time  was  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  before  whom 
Milton’s  Mask  was  piresented  on  Michaelmas  night, 
and  the  principal  parts,  those  of  the  two  brothers,  were 
pertbrmed  by  bis  Lordship’s  sons  the  Lord  Brackly 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Egertoo,  and  that  of  the  lady  by  his 
Lordship’s  daughter  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  The 
occasion  of  this  poem  seemeth  to  have  been  merely  an 
accident  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  lady  having  lost 
one  another  in  their  way  to  the  castle:  and  it  is  writ- 
ten very  much  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare’s  Tempest, 
and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
and  though  one  of  the  first,  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Milton’s  compositions'’.  It  was  for  some 
time  banded  about  only  in  manuscript;  but  afterwards, 
to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  friends  and  to  save  the 
trouble  of  transcribing,  it  was  printed  at  London,  though 


° Milton  appears  to  have  partly 
sketclicd  the  plan  of  Comus  from 
the  Old  Wivet'  Tale  of  George 
Peele;  see  T.  Warton’js  intro- 
ductory note  on  Corons.  A note 
signed  H on  Johnson’s  Life  of 
Milton,  Licet  Ike  Potts,  ed. 
1794,  suggests  ttiat  it  was  tidten 
less  from  Homer’s  Circe  than 
from  “ the  Ontw.t  of  Erycius 
“ Puteanus,  in  which,  under  the 


“ fiction  of  a dream,  the  cha- 
“ racters  of  Comus  and  his  at- 
“ tendants  are  delineated,  and 
“ the  delights  of  sensualists  ex- 
" posetl  and  reprobated.  ’This 
“ little  tract  was  published  at 
“Louvain  in  1611,  and  afler- 
“ wards  at  Oxford  in  1 634,  the 
“ v«»y  year  in  which  Milton’s 
“ Comus  was  written.’’  E. 
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without  the  author’s  name,  in  1637>  with  a dedication 
to  the  Lord  Brackly  by  Mr.  H.  Lawes,  who  composed 
the  music,  and  played  the  part  of  the  attendant  Spirit. 
It  was  printed  likewise  at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  Mr.  R.’s 
poems,  as  we  learn  from  a letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
to  our  author;  but  who  that  Mr.  R.  was,  whether 
Randolph  the  poet  ot  who  else,  is  uncertain)*.  It  has 
lately,  though  with  additions  and  alterations,  been  ex- 
hibited on  the. stage  several  times;  and  we  hope  the 
fine  poetry  and  morality  have  recommended  it  to  the 
audience,  and  not  barely  the  authority  of  Milton’s 
name;  and  we  wish  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that 
the  like  good  taste  prevailed  in  every  thing. 

In  1637  he  wrote  another  excellent  piece,  his  Ly- 
cidas,  wherein  he  laments  the  untimely  fate  of  a friend, 
who  was  unfortunately  drowned  that  same  year  in  the 
month  of  August  on  the  Irish  seas,  in  his  passage  from 
Chester.  This  friend  was  Mr.  Edward  King,  son  of 
Sir  John  King,  Secretary  of  Ireland  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles  I.  and 
was  a Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  and  was  so  well  be- 
loved and  esteemed  at  Cambridge,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  University  have  united  in  cele- 
brating his  obsequies,  and  published  a collection  of 


f Mr.  tVarton  (Ictcnnines  that 
Mr.  R.  was  ’rhomns  Randolph, 
M.  Fellow  of  1'rinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  died  March  17, 
l634.  Hia  poems  were  printed 
at  Oxford  in  I (>38.  But  neither 
to  this  edition,  nor  to  a second 
printed  in  1640,  was  Comus  at- 
tached. Warton  imagines  that 
Rouse  had  stitched  Lawes’s  edi- 


tion of  Comus  to  the  copy  of 
Randolph’s  poems  which  he  sent 
to  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Oldys, 
however,  in  a MS.  note  on  Lang- 
baine's  sketch  of  Miltim’s  Life, 
preserved  amon^  the  late  Mr. 
Malone’s  books  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  mentions  that  Comus 
was  often  bound  up  with  the  first 
edition  of  Randolph’s  poems.  £. 
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poems,  Greek  and  Latin  and  English,  sacred  to  his 
memory.  The  Greek  by  H.  More,  &c;  the  Latin  by 
T.  Farnaby,  J.  Pearson,  &c;  the  English  by  H.  King, 
J.  Beaumont,  J.  Cleaveland,  with  several  others;  and 
judiciously  the  last  of  all,  as  the  best  of  all,  is  Milton’s 
Lycidas.  “ On  such  sacrifices  the  Gods  themselves 
“ strow  incense and  one  would  almost  wish  so  to  have 
died,  for  the  sake  of  having  been  so  lamented.  But  this 
poem  is  not  all  made  up  of  sorrow  and  tenderness ; there 
is  a mixture  of  satire  and  indignation ; for  in  part  of  it  the 
poet  taketh  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemeth  to  have  first  discovered  his 
acrimony  against  Archbishop  Laud,  and  to  have 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  which  after- 
wards happened  to  him  through  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
At  least  1 can  think  of  no  sense  so  proper  to  be  given 
to  the  following  verses  in  Lycidas, 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

About  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  familiar 
epistles,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  chambers  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  he  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  living  so  obscurely  in  the  country’:  but 


' The  letter  is  dated  from 
London,  and  only  expresses  that 
his  quarters  there  appeared  to 
him  aukward,  and  inconvenient. 
Dicam  jam  nunc  serio  quid  cc^i- 
tem,  in  hospitium  juridicorum 
aliquod  immigrare,  sicubi  amocna 
et  umbrosa  ambulatio  est,  quod 


et  inter  aliquot  sodales,  commo- 
dior  illic  babitatio,  si  domi  ma- 
nere,  et  quo- 

cunque  libitum  erit  excurrere: 
ubi  nunc  sum,  ut  nosti,  obscure 
et  anguste  sum.  Hauley. 

The  passage  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  has  been  represented 
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his  mother  dying,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  let 
him  indulge  a desire,  which  he  had  long  entertained,  of 
seeing  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  Italy:  and 
having  communicated  his  design  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who  had  formedy  been  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was 
then  Provost  of  Eton  Collie,  and  having  also  sent  him 
his  Mask,  of  which  be  had  not  yet  publicly  acknow- 
ledged hims^  the  author,  he  received  from  him  the 
following  friendly  letter,  dated  horn  the  College  the 
10th  of  April  l638^ 


“ Sir, 

It  was  a special  favour,  when  you  lately  bestowed 
“ upon  me  here  the  first  taste  of  your  acquaintance, 
“ though  no  longer  <than  to  make  me  know,  that  1 
“ wanted  more  time  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightiy. 
“ And  in  truth,  if  I could  then  have  imagined  your 
“ ferther  stay  in  these  parts,  which  I understood  after- 
“ wards  by  Mr.  H.%  I would  have  been  bold,  in  our 


as  intimating  that  the  object  of 
Milton's  thoughts  was  already  an 
immortality  of  fame.  It  ex- 
presses this,  no  doubt,  but  in  a 
jesting  manner.  Multa  solicit^ 
nxris,  etiam  quid  bogitetn.  Au- 
i,  Theodote,  verum  in  Aurem 
ut  ne  rnbeam , et  sinito  paulisper 
a|md  te  grandia  loquarj  quid 
cogitcm  quacris?  ita  me  bonus 
Deus,  immortalitatem.  Quid  a- 
gam  vero?  et  volare 

meditor:  sed  tenellis  ‘admodum 
adhuc  pennis  evehit  se  noster 
Fbgasiis,  humil^  sapiamus.  Di- 
fom  jrim  nunc  serio  quid  cogilem, 
&c.  He  afterwards  speaks  of 
his  studies.  Gttecorum  res  con- 
tinuata  lectione  deduximus  us- 


quequo  illi  Grspci  esse  sunt  de- 
siti : Italorum  in  obscura  re  diu 
versati  sumus  sub  Longobardis, 
et  Francis,  et  Germanis,  ad  illud 
tempus  quo  illis  ab  Kodolpho 
Germanise  Rege  couccssa  libeitas 
est ; exinde  quid  qusque  civitas 
suo  marte  gesserit,  separatim  le- 
gere  prsestabit.  Pr.'W.  ii.  570.  ed. 
1753.  E. 

’ Abeuntem  vir  clarissimus, 
Henricus  Woottonos,  quiad  Ve> 
netos  orator  Jacobi  regis  diu  fu- 
erat,  et  votis  et  prsrceptis  eunti 
peregre  utilissimis,  eleganti  epi- 
stola  perscriptis.amiciBsinie  pro- 
sequutus  eat.  Def.  Sec.  p.  383. 
vol.  ii.  ed.  1753. 

* Perhaps  Milton's  friend 
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‘‘  vulgar  phr^,  to  mend  my  draught,  for  you  left  me 
“ with  ail  extreme  thirst,  And  to  have  begged  your 
eonveraation  again  jointly  with  your  saki  learned 
“ friend,  at  a poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  have 
“ banded  together  some  good  authors  of  the  ancient 
“ time,  among  which  I observed  you  to  have  been  fa- 
“ miliar. 

“ Since  yout  going,  you  have  charged  me  with  new 
“ obligations^  both  for  a very  kind  letter  from  yon, 
“ dated  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  for  a dainty  piece 
“ of  entertainment,  that  came  therewith;  wherein  I 
“ should  much  commend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical 
“ did  not  ravish  with  a certain  Doric  ddicacy  in  your 
songs  and  odes,  wherein  1 must  plainly  confess  to 
“ have  Seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language.  Ipsa 
“ moliitie8^  But  I must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  i 
“ now  only  owe  you  thanks  for  intimating  unto  the, 
“ how  modestly  soever,  the  true  artificer.  For  the 
“ work  kseif  I had  viewed  some  good  while  before 
“ with  singular  delight,  having  received  it  fkrtn  our 
“ common  friend  Mr.  R."  in  the  very  close  of  the  late 


Samuel  Hmtlib,  whom  I have 
seen  mentioned  in  seme  of  the 
pamphlets  of  this  period  as  well 
ae«|tiainted  wMi  Sir  H.  WoUon. 
T.  Warton. 

' Sir  H.  Wottoh  was  himself 
a writer  of  English  odes,  and 
with  some  degree  of  elegance. 
Re  had  also  written  a tragedy 
cklletl  Tancrede.  -See  his  LAft 
by  Walton.  Cowley  wrote  an 
elegy  on  fais  *deatb.  Donne  has 
testified  his  friendship  for  Wot- 
ton  in  three  copies  of  verses ; 
and  he  is  celebrated,  both  -ak  a 


acholU'  and  a patron,  by  Bastard 
the  Epkpmdmatist.  T.  Worlon, 

• “ Mr.  R.”  was  probably 
Rome,  the  Bpdiey  Librarian,  see 
note  ^t)  on  die  ^e  Ad  J.  ^u» 
sium.  The  late  R.**  may  be 
T.  Randolph,  see  note  p,  p.  vifi. 
supra.  " M.  R.*  Dr.  Symmons 
Suspects  should  be  “ W.  B.”  for 
William  Bedell,  who  was  chap* 
lain  to  Sir  H.  Wotton  during  bis 
embassy  to  Venice,  and  affer- 
wards  became  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  E. 
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“ R.’s  poems  printed  at  Oxford ; wbereunto  it  is  added, 
“ as  I now  suppose,  that  the  accessory  might  help  out 
“ the  principal,  according  to  the  art  of  stationers,  and 
“ leave  the  reader  Qon  la  bocca  dolce. 

• “ Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherein  I may 
challenge  a little  more  privily  of  discourse  with 
“ you;  I suppose,  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your 
“ way.  Therefore  I have  been  bold  to  trouble  you 
“ with  a few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.  whom  you  shall  easily 
“ find  attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  his  governor;  and 
“ you  may  surely  receive  from  him  good  directions  for 
“ shaping  of  your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he 
“ did  reside  by  my  choice  some  time  for  the  king,  after 
“ mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

“ I should  think,  that  your  best  line  will  be  through 
“ the  whole  length  of  France  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 
“ by;sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  into  Tuscany 
“ is  as  diurnal  as  a Gravesend  barge.  1 hasten,  as 
“ you  do,  to  Florence  or  Sienna,  the  rather  to  tell  you 
“ a short  story,  fnxn  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in 
“ your  safety. 

“ At  Sienna  I was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Al- 
“ berto  Scipione,  an  old  Roman  courtier  in  dangerous 
“ times,  having  been  steward  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano, 
“ who  with  all  ^is  family  were  strangled,  save  this  only 
“ man,  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the  tempest.  With 
“ him  I had  often  much  chat  of  those  affairs;  into 
“ which  he  took  pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native 
“ harbour;  and  at  my  departure  toward  Rome,  which 
“ had  been  the  centre  of  his  experience,  I had  won 
“ confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I might 
“ carry  myself  securely  there,  without  offence  of  others. 
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“ or  of  my  own  conscience:  Signor  Arrigo  meo,  says 
“ he,  i pensieri  stretti,  et  il  viso  sciolto,  that  is,  your 
“ thoughts  close,  and  your  countenance  loose,  will  go 
“ safely  over  the  whole  world.  Of  which  Delphian 
“ oracle  (for  so  I have  found  it)  your  judgment  doth 
“ need  no  commentary ; and  therefore.  Sir,  I will 
“ commit  you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securities; 
“ God’s  dear  love,  remaining  your  friend,  as  much  at 
“ command  as  any  of  longer  date. 

“ H.  WoTTOjr. 

“ P.  S.  Sir,  I have  expressly  sent  this  by  my  foot- 
“ boy  to  prevent  your  departure,  without  some  ac- 
“ knowledgment  from  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  obliging 
“ letter,  having  myself  through  some  business,  I know 
“ not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  conveyance.  In  any 
“ part  where  I shall  understand  you  fixed,  I shall  be 
“ glad  and  diligent  to  entertain  you  with  home-no- 
“ velties,  even  for  some  fomentation  of  our  friendship, 
“ too  soon  interrupted  in  the  cradle.” 

Soon  after  this  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  being  of  an 
age  to  make  the  proper  improvements,  and  not  barely 
to  see  sights  and  to  learn  the  languages,  like  most  of 
our  modern  travellers,  who  go  out  boys,  and  return 
such  as  we  see,  but  such  as  I do  not  choose  to  name. 
He  was  attended  by  only  one  servant,  who  accompanied 
him  through  all  his  travels;  and  he  went  first  to' 
France,  where  he  had  recommendations  to  the  Lord 
Scudamore,  the  English  ambassador  there  at  that  time ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Paris,  he  waited  upon  his 
Lordship,  and  was  received  with  wonderful  civility; 
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and  having  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  the  learned 
Grotius,  he  was  by  his  Lordship’s  means  introduced  to 
that  great  man,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  the  French 
court  from  the  famous  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden; 
and . the  visit  was  to  their  mutual  satisfaction ; they 
were  each  of  them  pleased  to  see  a person,  of  whom 
they  had  heard  such  commendations.  But  at  Paris  he 
stayed  not  long;  his  thoughts  and  his  wishes  hastened 
into  Italy;  and  so  after  a few  days  he  took  leave  of  the 
Lord  Scudamore,  who  very  kindly  gave  him  letters  to 
the  English  merchants  in  the  several  places  through 
which  he  was  to  travel,  requesting  them  to  do  him  all 
the  good  offices  which  lay  in  their  power. 

From  Paris  he  went  directly  to  Nice,  where  he  took 
shipping  for  Genoa,  from  whence  he  went  to  Leghorn, 
and  thence  to  Pisa,  and  so  to  Florence,  in  which  city 
he  found  svifficient  inducements  to  make  a stay  of  two 
months.  For  besides  the  curiosities  and  other  beauties 
of  the  place,  he  took  great  delight  in  the  company  and 
conversation  there,  and  frequented  their  academies  as 
they  are  called,  the  meetings  of  the  most  polite  and 
ingenious  persons,  which  they  have  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  exercise  and 
improvenoeot  of  wit  and  learning  among  them.  And 
in  these  conversations  he  bore  so  good  a part,  and 
produced  so  many  excellent  compositions,  that  he  was 
soon  taken  notice  of,  and  was  very  much  courted  and 
caressed  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  prime  wits  of 
Florence*.  For  the  manner  is,  as  he  says  himself  in 
the  preffice  to  his  second  book  of  the  Reason  of 

* See,  respecting  Milton’s  fa<  guage,  Mr.  Warton’s  note  on  the 
mUianty  with  the  Itslian  Un-  verges  AJ  Peirtm,  v.  83.  £. 
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Church'governmeot,  “ that  every  one  must  give  soioe 
“ proof  of  bis  wit  and  reading  there,”  and  his  produc> 
tions  “ vrere  received  with  written  encomiums  which 
**  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this 
“ side  the  Alps.’^  Jacoroo  Gaddi,  Antonio  Francini, 
Carlo  Dati,  Beneditto  Bonmatthei,  Cultellino.  Fres- 
cobaldi,  Clementelli,  are  reckoned  among  his  particular 
fnends.  At  Gaddi’s  bouse  the  academies  were  held, 
which  he  constantly  frequented.  Antonio  Francini 
composed  an  Italian  ode  in  bis  commendation.  Carlo 
Dati  wrote  a Latin  eulogium  of  him,  and  corresponded 
with  him  after  bis  return  to  England^.  Bonmatthei 
was  at  that  time  about  publishing  an  Italian  grammar; 
and  the  eighth  of  our  author’s  femiliar  epistles,  dated  at 
Florence  Sept.  10,  1638,  is  addressed  to  him  upon 
that  occasion,  commending  his  design,  and  advising 
him  to  add  some  observations  concerning  the  true 
pronunciation  of  that  language  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 

So  much  good  acquaintance  would  probably  have 
detained  him  longer  at  Florence,  if  he  had  not  been 
going  to  Rome,  which  to  a curious  traveller  is  certainly 
the  place  the  most  worth  seeing  of  any  in  the  world. 
And  so  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Florence,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Sienna,  and  from  Si^na  to 


’ See  Epitaph.  Damonit,  v.  137. 
and  Mr.  Warton’snote,  respecting 
Carlo  Dati,  and  the  Mti.  dedi- 
cated to  Milton  at  Florence.  £. 

Demis  compliments  the  dis- 
ccmmem  of  the  Italians  vrho 
discorered,  while  Milton  was 
among  them,  his  great  and  glow- 
ing genius.  See  his  Original 
Letters,  &c.  1721.  vol.  i.  p.  78, 
80.  Belli  also  remarks  on  his 


countrymen’s  commendations  of 
Milton.  Osserviasi  nelle  lodi 
dagr  Italian!  date  a questo  grand 
uomo,  com'  easi  An  a allora  scor- 
gevano  in  lui  I’  alia  forza  d'  in- 
gegno  che  lo  nortava  al  priroo 
auge  di  gloria  letteraria  nel  siio 
secolo  e nella  sua  naaione;  e 
gliene  facevano  gli  avverati  pro- 
gnosticL  Vita  di  Milton,  1735. 
TiM. 
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Rome,  where  he  stayed  much  about  the  same  time 
that  he  had  continued  at  Florence,  feasting  both  his 
^es  and  his  mind,  and  delighted  with  the  fine  paint- 
ings*, and  sculptures,  and  other  rarities  and  antiquities 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  the  conversation  of  several 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas 
Holstenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  showed  him  ail 
the  Greek  authors,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
which  had  passed  through  his  correction;  and  also 
presented  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  music,  performed  at  his  own  expence, 
waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
brought  him  into  the  assembly*.  The  next  morning 
he  waited  upon  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for 
his  civilities,  and  by  the  means  of  Holstenius  was  again 
introduced  to  his  Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  in 
conversation  with  him.  It  seems  that  Holstenius 
had  studied  three  years  at  Oxford,  and  this  might 
dispose  him  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  English,  but  he 


* The  description  of  the  Cre- 
ation in  the  thira  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  (v.  708 — ^719.)  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Walker  to  be 
copied  from  the  same  subject  as 
treated  by  Raphael  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Vatican  called  la  Bibbia 
di  RaSaello.  Hist  Mem.  on  Ita- 
lian Tragedy,  p.  I66.  Todd. 

' Milton’s  own  account,  in  his 
letter  to  Holstenius,  of  his  recep- 
tion by  Cardinal  Barberini,  is  this. 
Turn  necaliter  crediderim,  ejuam 
quae  tu  de  me  verba  fecens  ad 
prsstantissimum  Cardin.  Franc. 
Barberinum,  iis  factum  esse,  ut 
cum  ille  paucis  post  diebus 


mfut  illud  musicum  magnificentia 
vere  Romana  publice  e.Yhiberet, 
ipse  me  tanta  in  turba  queesitum 
iid  fores  expectans,  et  pene  raanu 
prehensum  persanehonorifice  in- 
tro admiserit.  Epist.  Fam.  9-  Mr. 
Todd,  (Lifeof  Milton,  p.  3S.  ed. 
S.)  states  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  of  Dr.  Bargrave,  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  that  every  foreign  na- 
tion had  at  this  time  some  Car- 
dinal or  other  to  be  their  pecu- 
liar guardian,  and  that  Barberini 
was  the  appointed  guardian  of 
the  English.  E. 
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took  a particular  liking  and  affection  to  Milton;  and 
Milton,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  favours,  wrote  to  him 
afterwards  from  Florence  the  ninth  of  his  familiar  epis-^ 
ties.  At  Rome  too  Selva^i  made  a'  Latin  distich  in 
honour  of  Milton,  and  Salsilli  a Latin  tetrastich, 
celebrating  him  for  his  Greek  and  Latin  and  Italian 
poetry;  and  he  in  return  presented  to  Salsilli  in  his 
sickness  those  fine  Scazbhs,  or  lambic  verses  having  a 
spond^  in  the  last  foot,  which  are  inserted  among  his 
juvenile  poems. 

' From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  in  company  with  a 
certain  hermit;  and  by  bis  means  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis 
of  Villa,  a Neapolitan  nobleman,  of  singular  merit  and 
virtue,  to  whom  Tasso  addresses'  his  dialogue  of 
friendship,  and  whom  he  mentions  likewise  in  his 
Gierusalemme  Liberata  with'  great'  honour.  This 
nobleman  was  particularly  civil  to  Milton,  frequently 
visited  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  went  with  him  to,show 
him  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  and  whatever  was  curious  or 
worth  notice  in  the  city:  and  moreover  he  honoured 
him  so  fttr  as  to  make  a Latin  distich  in  his  praise, 
which  is  printed  before  our  author’s  Latin  poems,  as  is 
likewise  the  other  of  Selvaggi,  and  the  Latin  tetrastich 
of  Salsilli  together  with  the  Italian  ode  and  the  Latin 
eulogium  before  mentioned.  We  may  suppose  that 
Milton  was  not  a little  pleased  with  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
especially  by  one  of  such  quality  and  eminence  as  the 
Marquis  of  Villa;  and  as  a testimony  of  his  gratitude 
he  presented  to  the  Marquis  at  his  departure  from 
Naples  his  eclogue  entitled  Mansus,  which  is  well 
VOL.  I.  c 
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worth  reading  among  his  Latin  poems.  So  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  a peculiar  felicity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Villa’s  life,  to  have  been  celebrated  both  by  Tasso  and 
Milton,  the  one  the  greatest  modem  poet  of  his  own, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  of  any  foreign  nation'’. 

Having  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  Milton  was 
now  thinking  of  passing  over  into  Sicily  and  Greeoe,^ 
when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  news 
from  England,  diat  things  were  tending  to  a civil  war 
between  the  King  and  Parliament;  for  he  thou^t  it 
unworthy  of  himself  to  be  taking  his  pleasure  abroad, 
while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for  liberty  at 
home.  He  resolved  therefore  to  return  by  the  way  of 
Rome,  though  he  vras  advised  to  the  contrary  by  the 
merchants,  who  had  received  intelligence  from  their 
correspondents,  that  the  English  Jesuits  there  were 
forming  plots  against  him,  in  case  he  should, return 
thither,  by  reason  cX  the  great  freedom  which  he  had 
used  in  all  his  discourses  of  religion.  For  he  had  by  no 
means  observed  the  rule,  recommended  to  him  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  of  keeping  his  thoughts  close  and  his 
countenance  open:  he  had  visited  Galileo,  a prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  asserting  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  thinkingotherwisein  astronomy  than  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  thought*’:  and  though  the  Marquis 
of  Villa  had  shown  him  such  distinguishing  marks  of 


* See  Mr.  Warton’s  note  (*)  on 
the  Matuut.  E. 

* Roll!  considers  some  ideas 
in  the  Paradis*  Lost,  approach- 
ing towards  the  Newtonian  phi- 
looophy,  to  have  been  caught  at 
Florence  from  Galileo  or  his  dis- 
ciples. In  Firense  certaraente 


egli  apprese  dagU  scritti  e dalle 
massime  del  Galileo,  invalorite 
gjk  ne*  di  lai  segoaci,  quelle  no- 
zioni  filosofiche  sparse  poi  nel 
poema,  che  tanto  si  unironnano 
al  sistema  del  Cavalier  Newtm. 
Todd. 
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favour  at  Naples,  yet  he  told  him  at  his  departure  that 
he  would  have  shown  him  much  greater,  if  he  had  been 
more  reserved  in  matters  of  religion.  But  he  had  a 
soul  above  dissimulation  and  disguise ; he  was  neither 
afraid,  nor  ashamed  to  vindicate  the  truth ; and  if  any 
mao  had,  he  had  in  him,  the  spirit  of  an  old  martyr. 
He  was  so  prudent  indeed,  that  he  would  not  of  his 
own  accord  begin  any  discourse  of  religion  ; but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  so  honest,  that  if  he  was  questioned 
at  all  about  his  faith,  he  would  not  dissemble  his 
sentiments,  whatever  was  the  consequence.  And  with 
this  resolution  he  went  to  Rome  the  second  time,  and 
stayed  there  two  months  more,  neither  concealing  his 
name,  nor  declining  openly  to  defend  the  truth,  if  any 
thought  proper  to  attack  him:  and  yet,  Grod’s  good 
providence  protecting  him,  he  came  safe  to  his  kind 
fiiends  at  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  as 
much  joy  and  affection,  as  if  he  had  letumed  into  his 
own  country. 

Here  likewise  he  stayed  two  months,  as  he  had  done 
before,  excepting  only  an  excursion  of  a few  days  to 
Lucca:  and  then  crossing  the  Apennine,  and  passing 
through  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  he  came  to  Venice,  in 
which  city  he  spent  a month;  and  having  shipped  off 
the  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  and 
particularly  a chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books  pf 
the  best  masters  flourishing  about  that  time  in  Italy,  he 
took  his  course  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the 
lake  Leman  to  Geneva.  In  this  city  he  tarried  some 
time,  meeting  here  with  people  of  his  own  principles, 
and  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Giovanni 
Deodati,  the  most  learned  professor  of  divinity,  whose 
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annotations  upon  the  Bible  are  published  in  English 
And  fix)m  thence  returning  through  France,  the  same 
way  that  he  had  gone  before,  he  arrived  safe  in  Eng- 
land, after  a peregrination  of  one  year  and  about  three 
months,  having  seen  more,  and  learned  more,  and  con- 
versed with  more  famous  men,  and  made  more  real 
improvements,  than  most  others  in  double  the  time. 

His  first  business  after  his  return  was  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  father,  and  to  visit  his  other  friends;  but 
this  pleasure  was  much  diminished  by  the  loss  of  his 
dear  friend  and  schoolfellow  Charles  Debdati  in ‘his 
absence.  While  he  was  abroad,  he  heard  it  reported 
that  he  was  dead;  and  upon  his  coming  home  he 
found  it  but  too  true,  and  lamented  his  death  in  an 
excellent  Latin  eclogue,'  entitled  Epitaphium  Damonis. 
This  Deodati  had  a fether  originally  of  Lucca,  but  his 
mother  was  English,  and  he  was  born  and  bred  in 
England,  and  studied  physic,  and  was  an  admirable 
scholar,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  sobriety  and 
other  virtues  than  for  his  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 
One  or  two  of  Milton’s  familiar  epistles  are  addressed 
to  him;  and  Mr.  Toland  says,  that  he  had  in  his  hands 
two  Greek  letters  of  Deodati  to  Milton,  very  hand- 
somely written.  It  may  be  right  for  scholars  now  and 


''  See  the  first  note  on  Epitaph. . 
Dammu.  At  Geneva  also,  ac- 
cording to  Toland,  Milton  be- 
came acquainted  with  Frederick 
Spanheim  In  Milton's  own  ac- 
count of  his  return,  the  name  of 
Geneva  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
slanders  of  Morus,  he  solemnly 
declares  the  unspotted  purity  of 
his  conduct  during  his  tour  in 
Italy.  Qusb  urbs,  cum  in  men- 


tem  mihi  hinc  veniat  Mori  ca- 
lumniatoris,  facit  nt  Deum  hie 
rursus  testem  invocem,  me  his 
omnibus  in  lods,  ubi  tarn  multa 
licent,  ab  omni  flagitio  ac  probro 
integrum  atque  intactum  vixisse, 
illud  perpetuo  cogitantem,  si  ho- 
minura  latere  oculos  possem,  Dei 
certe  non  posse.  Def.  Sec.  Pr.  W. 
ii.  p.  384.  ed.  1753.  E. 
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then  to  exercise  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin ; but 
we  have  much  more  frequent  occasion  to  write  letters 
in  our  own  native  language,  and  in  that  therefore  we; 
should  principally  endeavour  to  excel*. 

Milton,  soon  after  his  return,  had  taken  a lodging  at, 
one  Russel’s,  a tailor  in  St.  Bride’s  Church-yard ; but 
he  continued  not  long  there,  having  not  sufficient  room 
for  his  library  and  furniture,  and  therefore  determined, 
to  take  a house;  and  accordingly  took  a handsome 
garden-house  Hn  Aldersgate-street,  situated  at  the^end 
of  an  entry,  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  a studious 
man  for  its  privacy  and  fteedom  from  noise  and  difr; 
turbance.  And  in  this  house  he  continued  several 
yeai^,  and  his  sister’s  two  sons  were  put  to  board  with 
him,  first  the  younger,  and  afterwards  the  elder*:  and 
some  other  of  his  intimate  friends  requested  of  him  the 
same  favour  for  their  sons,  especially  since  there  was 
little  more  trouble  in  instructing  half  a dozen  than  two  ^ 
or  three:  and  he,  who  could  not  easily  deny  any  thing 
to  his  friends,  and  who  knew  that  the  greatest  men  in 
all  ages  had  delighted  in  teaching  others  the  principles 


' See  a further  account  of 
Charles  Deodati  in  Mr.  Warton's 
first  note  on  El.  i.  E. 

* “ That  is,  a house  situated  in 
“ a garden,  of  which  there  were, 
“ especially  in  the  north  suburbs 
" of  London,  very  many,  if  not 
“ few  else.  The  term  is  technical, 
“ and  frequently  occurs  in  the 
“ Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.  Mil- 
“ ton's  house  in  Jewin  Street  was 
“ also  a garden-house,  as  were 
“ indeed  most  of  his  dwellings 
“ after  his  settlement  in  Lon- 
" don.”  Note  signed  H.JLive*  of 


Ihe  Poets,  1794. 

• “ The  first  ten,  the  other 
“ nine  years  of  age  s and  in  a 
“ year’s  time  he  made  them  ca- 
“ pable  of  interpreting  a Latin 
“ author  at  sight."  Aubrey.  But 
see  some  sensible  remarks  in 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton  on  his 
power,  and  system  of  teaching ; 
and  compare  Symmons.  Life  of 
Milton,  p.  198 — 206.  ed.  2.  E. 
Philips  states,  that  the  younger 
of  tne  nephews  “ had  been 
“ wholly  committed  to  Milton’s 
“ charge  and  care.  F.. 
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of  knotvledge  and  virtue,  undertook  the  office,  not  out 
of  any  sordid  and  mercenary  views,  but  merely  from  a 
beiievolent  disposition,  and  a desire  to  do  good.  And 
his  method  of  education  was  as  much  above  the  pe- 
dantry and  jargon  of  the  common  schoolSj  as  his  genius 
wM  superior  to  that  of  a common  scboc^master.  One 
Of  his  nephews  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  many 
authors  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which  (besidee  those 
usually  read  in  the  schools)  through  his  excellent  judg^ 
ment  and  way  of  teaching  were  run  over  with™  no 
greater  compass  of  time  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Of  the  Latin,  the  four  authors 
concerning  husbandry,  Cato,  Varro,  CoAumella,  and 
^aHadius;  Cornelias  Celsus  the  physician,  a great  part 
of  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  the  Architecture  of 
Vitnivius,  the  Stratagehss  of  Frontinus,  and  the  philo- 
sophical poets  LuCi^tius  and  Manilius.  Of  the  Greek, 
. HehiOd,  Aratus’s  IHiSenoihena  and  Dioseraeia,  Diony- 
sius Afer  de  situ  orbi»,  Oppian’s  Cynegetics  and 
Halieutics,  Quintus  Calaber’s  poem  of  the  Trojan  war 
continued  from  Homer,  Apollonius  Rbodius’s  Aigo- 
nautics,  and  in  prose  Plutarch’s  Placita  philosophorum, 
and  of  the  Education  of  children,  Xenophon’s  Cyro- 
paedia  and  Anabasis,  >Elian’s  Tactics,  and  the  Strata- 
gems of  Polysenus.  Nor  did  this  application  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  hinder  the  attaining  to  the 
chief  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac,  so  fiir  as  to  go  through  the  Pentateuch  or  five 
books  of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  to  make  a good  entrance 
into  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  to  under- 
stand several  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Syriac 
Testament;  besides  the  modern  languages,  Italian  and 
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French,  and  a oimpetenit  knowledge  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  The  Sunday’s  exorcise  for  hia  pupils 
was  for  the  most  part  to  read  a chapter  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  to  hear  his  learned  exposition  of  it. 
The  next  work  after  this  was  to  write  Ax>m  his  dictation 
some  part  of  a system  lof  divinity,  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  ablest  divines,  who  had  written  upon  that 
subject* **.  Such  were  his  academic  institutions;  and 
thus  by  teaching  others  he  in  some  mannor  enlarged  hia 
own  knowledge ; and  having  the  aeading  of  so  many  au- 
thors as  it  were  proxy,  he  might  possibly  have 
preserved  his  sight,  if  he  had  not  moreover  been 
perpetually  busied  in  reading  or  writing  something 
bimself.  It  was  certainly  a very  recluse  and  studious 
life,  that  both  be  and  his  pupils  led;  but  the  young 
men  of  that  age  were  of  a different  turn  from  those  of 
the  present;  and  he  bimself  gave  an  example  to  those 
under  him  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet;  only  now  and  , 
then,  once  in  thr^  weeks  or  a month,  he  made  a gaudy 
day  with  some  young  g^itlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
the  chkf  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Philips,  were  Mr.  Alpbry 
and  Mr.  Miller,  both  of  Gray’s-lnn,  and  two  of  the 
gaeatest  beaux  of  those  times. 

■ iBut  be  was  not  so  fond  of  tlus  academical  life,  as  to 
be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  what  was  acted  upon  the 
public  stage  of  the  world.  The  nation  was  now  in  a 
great  ferment  in  164^1,  and  the  clamour  ran  high  against 
the  bishops,  when  he  joined  loudly  in  the  cry,  tp  help 

* ■“  A perfect  gystem  of  Divi-  oUtgiee  of  William  Ames,  a Puri- 
" nity,”  says  PhiUps,  " collected  tan,  and  the  CompentUum  Theo- 
“ from  Amesius,  WoIIebius,  &c.’  hgite  of  WoUebius.  K 
probably  from  tbp  MeduUa 
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the  puritan  ministers,  (as  he  says  himself  in  his  second  , 
Defence,)  they  being  inferior  to  the  bishops  in  learning 
and  eloquence ; and  published  his  two  books  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  written  to  a friend.  About  the 
same  time  certain  ministers  having  published  a treatise 
against  episcopacy,  in  answer  to  the  Humble  Remon- 
strance of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  under  the 
title  of  Smectymnuus,  a word  consisting  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  their  names,  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy, 
Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William 
Spurstow;  and  Archbishop  Usher  having  published  at 
Oxford  a refutation  of  Smectymnuus,  in  a tract  con- 
cerning the  Original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans; 
Milton  wrote  his  little  piece  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
in  opposition  chiefly  to  Usher,  for  he  was  for  contend- 
ing with  the  most  powerful  adversary ; there  would  be 
either  less  disgrace  in  the  defeat,  or  naore  glory  in  the 
victory.  He  handled  the  subject  more  at  large  in  his 
next  performance,  which  was  the  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  in  two  books.  And 
Bishop  Hall  having  published  a Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance,  he  wrote  Animadversions  upon.it.  AH 
these  treatises  he  published  within  the*  course  of  one 
year,  1641 , which  show  how  very  diligent  he  was  in' the 
cause  that  lie  had  undertaken.  And  the  next  year  he 
set  forth  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  in  answer  to 
the  Confutation  of  his  Animadversions,  written  as  he 
thought  himself  by  Bishop  Hall  or  his  son*.  And  here 
he  very  luckily  ended  a controversy,  which  detained 
him  from  greater  and  better  writings  which  he  was 

' See  Mr.  Warton's  concluding  note  on  the  Latin  poemt.  £. 
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meditating,  more  useful  to  the  public,  as  well  as  more 
suit^le  to  his  own  genius  and  inclination:  but  he 
thought  all  this  while  that  he  was  vindicating  ecclesias- 
tical liberty 

In  the  year  1643,  and  the  35th  of  his  age,  he  married  ; 
and  indeed  his  family  was  now  growing  so  numerous, 
that  it  wanted  a mistress  at  the  head  of  it.  His  hither. 


“Asa  specimen  of  the  facility 
with  whicn  men  may  persuade 
themselves  that  their  own  mo- 
tives are  altogether  pure,  and 
those  of  their  adversaries  corrupt, 
I subjoin  Milton’s  account  of  bis 
motives  in  writing  these  piecM, 
from  the  Defensio  Secunda.  Pr. 
W.  ii.  p.  S84.  ed.  1763.  Ut  pri- 
mum  loquendi  saltern  coepta  est 
libertas  concedi,  omnia  in  Epis- 
copos  apipriri  ore;  alii  de  ipsorum 
vitiis,  dii  de  ipsius  ordinis  vitio 
conquer! ; iniquum  esse,  se  solos 
ah  ecclesiis  omnibus,  quotquot 
reformate  sunt,  discrepare;  ex- 
emplo  fratnmi,  sed  maxima  ex 
verbo  Dei,  gubemari  Ecclesiam 
convenire.  Ad  hsec  sane  exper* 
rectus,  cum  veram  affiectari  viam 
a<l  libertatem  cemerem,  ab  his 
initiis,  his  passibus,  ad  liberan- 
dam  servitute  vitam  omnem  mor- 
talium  rectissime  procedi,  si  ab 
religione  discipline  orta  ad  mores 
et  insdtuta  rei  publics  emanaret, 
cum  etium  me  ita  ab  adolescentia 
parassem,  ut  quid  divini,  quid 
humani  esset  juris,  ante  omnia 
possem  non  ignorare,  meque  con- 
suluissem  ecquando  ullius  usus 
essem  futurus,  si  nunc  palriie, 
iinmo  vero  ecclesi®,  tofque  fra- 
tribus  evangelii  causa  periculo 
scse  objicientibus  deesjem,  ststui, 
etsi  tunc  alia  quedam  meditahar, 
hue  omne  ingenium,  omuet  in- 


dustris  vires  transferre.  Pri- 
mum  itaque  De  Reformanda  Ec> 
clesia  Anglicana,  duos  ad  ami- 
cum  qnendam  libros  conscripsi ; 
deinde,  cum  duo  prs  csteris 
magni  nominis  episcopi  suum  jus 
contra  ministros  quosdam  prima- 
rios  assererent,  ratus  de  iis  rebus, 
quas  amore  solo  veritatis,  et  ex 
officii  Christiani  ratione  didice- 
ram,  haud  pejus  me  dicturum 
quaro  qui  de  suo  qnsestu  et  in- 
justissimo  dominatu  contende- 
bant,  ad  hunc  libris  duobus,  quo- 
rum unus  De  Episcopatu  iV*- 
latico,  alter  De  Ratione  Discipli- 
ne Ecclesiastice,  inscribitur,  ad 
illuVi  scriptis  quibuadara  Anim- 
adversionibus,  et  mox  Apologia 
respond!,  et  ministris  facundiam 
hominis,  ut  ferebatur  exre  sus- 
tinentibus  suppetias  tufi,  et  ab 
eo  tempore,  si  quid  postea  re- 
sponderent,  interfui. — And  Hall 
and  Usher  were  the  men  against 
whom  these  insinuations  were 
directed. 

The  celebrated  passage,  al- 
luded to  by  Bishop  Newton,  in 
which  Milton  promises  some  great 
poetical  work  at  a future  period, 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Reason 
Church  Government.  Parts  of  it 
are  cited  in  the  notes  on  P.  L. 
i.  17.  and"P.  R.  i.  1.  E. 
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who  had  lived  with  his  younger  son  at  Reading,  was, 
upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  forces  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  necessitated  to  come  and  live  in  London 
with  this  his  elder  son,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
tranquillity  and  devotion  to  his  dying  day.  Scnne 
addition  too  was  to  be  made  to  the  number  of  his 
pupils.  But  before  his  father  or  his  new  pupils  were 
come,  he  took  a journey  in  the  Whitsuntide  vacation, 
and  after  a month^s  ab^nce  returned  with  a wile,  Mary 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Powell,  of  Forest- 
hill  near  Shotover  in  Oxfordshire,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a gentleman  of  good  repute  and  figure  in  that 
county*.  But  she  had  not  cohabited  with  her  husband 
above  a month,  before  she  was  eamesdy  solicited  by 
her  relations  to  come  and  spend  the  remaining  part  of 
the  summer  with  them  in  the  country.  If  it  was  not 
at  her  instigation  that  her  friends  made  this  request,  yet 
at  least  it  was  agreeable  to  her  tnclination ; and  she  ob- 
tained her  husband’s  consent  upon  a promise  of  return- 
ing at  Michaelmas.  In  the  mean  while  his  studies 
went  on  very  vigorously'”;  and  his  chief  diversion. 


' A letter  of  Sir  \V,  Jones  to 
Lady  Spencer,  which  Lord 
Teignmouth  has  preserved  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  has  given 
celebrity  to  the  tradition  that 
Milton  composed  several  of  his 
earliest  proauctions,  and  parti- 
eularly  L' Allegro  and  11  Pense- 
roso,  at  Foresthill.  It  is  more 
probable  that  these  poems  were 
composed  during  his  residence 
at  Horton.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  resided  at  Foresthill, 
except  perhaps  during  the  month 
of  his  courtship.  And  though 


L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  might 
have  been  written  at  that  time, 
for  they  were  not  published  till 
1645,  yet  in  his  Ode  to  Bouse  he 
speaks  of  the  whole  volume  of 
poems  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded as  the  production  of  hia 
youthful  days.  See  Todd's  Life 
of  Milton,  p.  19—95.  and  the 
Life  by  Symmims,  p.  616 — 6I8. 
ed.  2.  E. 

“ “ And  now  the  studies  went 
“ on  with  so  much  the  more 
“ vigour,  as  there  were  more 
“ hands  and  heads  employed ; 
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after  the  business  of  the  day,  was  now  and  then  in  an 
evening  to  visit  the  Lady  Margaret  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  fiarl  of  Marlborough,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  King 
James  I.  This  Lady^,  being  a woman  of  ^tcellent  wit 
and  understanding,  had  a particular  honour  for  our 
author,  and  took  great  delight  in  his  conversation ; as 
likewise  did  her  husband  Captain  Hobson,  a very  ac- 
complished gentleman.  And  what  n regard  Milton 
again  had  for  her,  he  has  left  upon  record  in  a sonnet 
to  her  praise,  extamt  among  his  other  poems. 

Michadmas  was  now  come,  but  he  heard  nothing  of 
his  wife*s  return.  He  wrote  to  her,  but  received  no 
answer.  He  wrote  again  letter  after  letter,  but  received 
no  answer  to  any  of  them.  He  dien  dispatched  a mes- 
senger with  a letter,  desiring  her  to  return ; but  she 
positively  refused,  and  dismiss  the  messenger  with 
contempt.  Whether  it  was,  that  she  had  conceived 
any  dislike  to  her  husband’s  person  or  humour;  or 
whether  she  could  not  conform  to  his  retired  and 
philosophical  manner  of  life,  having  been  accustomed 
to  a bouse  of  much  gaiety  and  company ; or  whether 
being  of  a family  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause, 
she  could  not  bear  her  husband’s  republican  principles ; 
or  whether  she  was  overpersuaded  by  her  relations,  who 
possibly  might  repent  of  having  matched  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family  to  a man  so  distinguished  for 
taking  the  contrary  party,  the  King’s  head-quarters 
being  in  their  neighbourhood  at  Oxford,  and  bis  Ma- 
jesty having  now  some  fairer  prospect  of  success; 

" the  old  gentleman  [Milton’s  “ out  the  least  trouble  imagin- 
“father^  living  wholly  retired  "able.”  Phil^. 

" to  hia  rest  and  devotion,  with- 
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whether  any. or  all  of  these  were  the  reasons  of  this  ex>. 
traordinary 'behaviour ; however  it  was,  it  so  highly, 
incensed  her  husband,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
dishonourable  ever  to  receive  her  again  aAer  such  a 
repulse,  and  he  deternnined  to  repudiate  her  as. she  had 
in  effect  repudiated  him,  and  to  consider  her  no  longer 
as  his  wife.  And  to  forti^  this  his  resolution,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  justify  it  to  the  world,  he  wrote  tlie 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  wherein  he. en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  con- 
trariety of  mind,  proceeding  from  any  unchangeable 
cause  in  nature,  hindering  and  ever  likely  to  hinder  the 
main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are  solace 
and  peace,  are  greater  reasons  of  divorce  than  adultery 
or  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children, 
and  there  be  mutual  consent  for  separation".  He 
published  it  at  first  without  his  name,  but  the  style 
easily  betrayed  the  aiitlior;  and  afterwards  , a second 
edition,  much  augmented,  with  his  name;  and  he  de- 


" Milton  in  the  account  of  his 
Works  in  his  Second  Defence 
does  not  allude  to  his  domestic 
injuries,  but  treats  of  his  writings 
on  Divorce  as  the  natural  fruits 
of  his  anxious  wishes  to  promote 
liberty,  first  ecclesiastical,  then 
domestic  liberW.  Cum  petiti 
omnium  telis  Episcopi  tandem 
cecidissent,  otiumque  ah  illis  es- 
set,  verti  alio  cogitationes ; si 
qua  in  re  possem  fibertatis  verse 
su:  solidte  rationem  promovere; 
quse  non  foris,  sed  intns  quse- 
renda,  non  punando,  sed  vitam 
recte  instituendo,  recteque  admi- 
nistrando  adipiscenda  potissi- 
mum  est.  Cum  itaque  tres  om- 
nino  animadverterem  libertatis 


esse  species,  quae  nisi  adsint,  vita 
ulla  trsmsigi  commode  vix  possit, 
Ecclesiasticam,  Domesticam  seu 
privatam,  atque  Civilem,  deque 
prima  jam  scripsissem,  deque 
tertia  Magistratum  sedulo  agere 
viderem,  quae  reliqua  secunda 
erat,  domesticam  mihi  desumpsi. 
Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  385.  ed.  1753.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  a curious  allusion 
to  circumstances  very  like  his 
own— ea  igitur  de  re  aliquot  li- 
bros  edidi ; eo  praesertim  tempore 
cum  vir  ssepe  et  conjux  hostes 
inter  se  acerrimi,  hie  domi  cum 
liberis,  ilia  in  castris  hostium  ma- 
terfarailias  versaretur,  viro  cae- 
dem  atque  pemiciem  minitans.  E, 
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dicated  it  to  the  Parliament  of  England  with  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines,  that  as  they  were  then  consulting 
about  the  general  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  they 
might  also  take  this  particular  case  of  domestic  liberty 
into  their  consideration.  And  then,  as  it  was  objected, 
that  his  doctrine  was  a novel  notion,  and  a paradox  that 
nobody  had  ever  asserted  before,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm his  own  opinion  by  the  authority  of  others,  and 
published  in  1644  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  &c. 
and  as  it  was  still  objected,  that  his  doctrine  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  Scripture,  he  published 'in  1645  his 
Tetrachordon,  or  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  places 
in  Scripture,  which  treat  of  marriage,  or  nullities  in 
marriage®.  At  the  first  appearing  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Dicipline  of  Divorce  the  clergy  raised  a heavy  outcry 
against  it,  and  daily  solicited  the  Parliament  to  pass 
some  censure  upon  it ; and  at  last  one  of  them,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  a 
day  of  humiliation  in  August  1644,  roundly  told  them, 
that  there  was  a book  abroad  which  deserved  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  among  their  other  sins  they  ought  to 
repent,  that  they  had  not  yet  branded  it  with  some 
mark  of  their  displeasureP.  And  Mr.  Wood  informs 
-us,  that  upon  Milton’s  publishing  his  three  books  of 
Divorce,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  that  was  then  sit- 
ting at  Westminster,  took  special  notice  of  them; 'and 

• Gen.  i.  27,  28.  (with  ii.  18,  “ Herbert  Palmer,  B.  D.  Sec." 
23,  24.)  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  2.  Matt.  There  was  a cemy  of  it  in  the 
V.  31,  32.  (with  xix.  3 — 11.)  carious  library  of  James  Bindley, 
1 Cor.  vii.  10—16.  E.  Esq.  The  author  was  a member 

’’  The  title  of  this  Sermon  is,  of  me  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
“ The  Glasse  of  God's  Provi-  parliamentary  Master  of  Queen's 
“ dence  towards  his  faithful  ones,  College,  Cambridge.  Todd. 

“ held  forth  in  a Sermon,  See.  by 
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notwithstanding  bis  former  services  in  writing  again^ 
the  Bishops,  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords : but  that  House,  whether  approving  his 
doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers,  soon  dismissed 
him.  He  was  attacked  too  from  the  press  as  well  as  from 
the  pulpit,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  Divorce  at  pleasure, 
and  in  another  entitled  an  Answer  to  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  which  was  licensed  and  recom> 
mended  by  Mr,  Joseph  Caryl,  a famous  Presbyterian 
Divine,  and  author  of  a voluminous  Commentary  on  the 
book  of  Job:  and  Milton  in  his  Colasteiion  or  Reply 
published  in  1 64^  expostulates  smartly  with  the  licenser, 
as  well  as  handles  very  roughly  the  nameless  authors. 
And  these  provocations,  ,I  suppose,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  make  him  such  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians, 
to  whom  he  bad  before  distinguished  himself  a friend. 
He  composed  likewise  two  of  bis  sonnets  on  the  recep- 
tion bis  book  of  Divorce  met  with,  but  the  latter  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  To  this  account  it  may 
be  added  from  Anthony  Wood,  that  after  the  King's 
restoration,  when  the  subject  of  divorce  was  under 
consideration  with  the  Lords  upon  the  account  of  John 
Lord  Ros  or  Roos’s  separation  from  his  wife  Anne 
Pierpoint,  eldest  daughter  to  Henry  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, he  was  consulted  by  an  eminent  member  of 
that  House,  and  about  the  same  time  by  a chief  officer 


' Milton’s  doctrine  wm  also 
awsnadverted  upon,  but  without 
•njr  mention  of  the  author's  name, 
by  Bishop  Hall,  in  hu  Cases  of 
coiMcitnce  decaie,  iv.  case  2. 
Note  signed  ).  B.  Iavc*  qf  tie 
Poett,  ed.  179*.  Mr.  Todd  enu- 


nacrates  several  oUier  pieces,  one 
so  late  as  1670,  in  whiw  Milton’s 
doctrine  is  noticed;  and  shews 
that  there  was  even  a sect  called 
from  his  writings  Divorcers,  and 
MiUonislt,  £. 
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of  state,  as  being  the  prime  person  who  was  knowing 
in  that  affair. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controversy 
divorce,  he  was  not  so  totally  engaged  in  it,  but  he  at- 
tended toother  things;  and  about  this  time  published 
his  letter  of  Education  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  who 
wrote  some  things  about  husbandry,  and  was  a man  of 
considerable  learning,  as  appears  from  the  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  famous  Mr.  Mede,  and 
from  Sir  William  Petty’s  and  Pell  the  mathematician’s 
writing  to  him,  the  former  his  treatise  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  some  particular  parts  of  learning,  and  the  latter 
his  Idea  of  the  Mathematics,  as  well  as  from  this  letter 
of  our  author’.  This  letter  of  our  author  has  usually 
been  printed  at  the  end  of  his  poems,  and  is  as  I may 
say  the  theory  of  his  own  practice ; and  by  the  rules 
which  he  has  laid  down  for  education  we  see  in  some 
measure  the  method  that  he  pursued  in  educating  his 
own  pupils*.  And  in  1644  he  published  his  Areopagi- 
tica  or  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  to 
the  Parliament  of  England.  It  was  written  at  the 


' Hartlib  was  a native  of  Hol- 
land. He  waa  concerned  in  pab- 
lishing  some  of  the  pieces  written 
by  bis  friend  John  Dury ; among 
which  are  two  new  projects  for 
the  education  of  youth.  In  1654, 
he  published  three  treatises  by 
different  authors  on  The  true  and 
ready  way  to  learn  the  Latin 
Umgue.  Hartlib  took  great  paitu 
to  frame  a new  system  of  edu- 
cation answerable  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  purity  of  the  new  com- 
aon-weidth.  But  his  chief  par- 
suits  seem  to  have  been  in 


natural  and  mechanical  science. 
There  ore  some  religious  pieces 
under  his  name.  Several  books 
are  addressed  to  him.  He  car- 
ried on  a learned  correspondence 
abroad,  and  bis  opinions  on  va- 
rious topics  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained univer^  respect  and  au- 
thori^.  T.  fVarton. 

* Inis  letter  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  with  a warm 
eulogium  on  its  author  by  the 
translator.  SeeLettressurl'Edu- 
cation  des  Princes.  Avec  uneLet- 
tre  de  Milton,  &c.  1746.  Todd. 
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desire  of  several  learned  men,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
vindication,  that  has  been  published  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  language,  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  basis  and 
support  of  all  other  liberties,  the  liberty  of  the  press: 
but  alas  it  had  not  the  desired  effect ; for  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  as  f<md  of  exercising  the  licensing  power, 
when  they  got  it  into  their  own  hands,  as  they  had  been, 
clamorous  before  in  inveighing  against  it,  while  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prelates.  And  Mr.  Toland  is 
mistaken  in  saying,  “ that  such  was  the  effect  of  this 
“ piece,  that  the  following  year  Mabol  a licenser 

offered  reasons  against  licensing;  and  at  his  own 
“ request  was  dischaiged  that  office.’’  For  neither 
was  the  licenser’s  name  Mabol,  but  Gilbert  Mabbot; 
neither  was  he  discharged  from  his  office  till  May  1649< 
about  five  years  afterwards,  though  probably  he  might 
be  swayed  by  Milton’s  arguments,  as  every  ingenuous 
person  must,  who  peruses  and  ccmsiders  them*.  And 
in  164<5  was  published  a collection  of  his  poems,  Latin 
and  English,  the  principal  of  which  are.  On  the  morning 
of  Christ’s  nativity,  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 
the  Mask,  &c.  &c. : and  if  he  had  left  no  other  monu- 
ments of  his  poetical  genius  behind  him,  these  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal. 

But  without  doubt  his  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  and  the 
maintenance  of  it,  principally  engaged  his  thoughts  at 
this  period ; and  whether  others  were  convinced  or  not 
by  his  arguments,  be  was  certainly  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  in  the  right;  and  as  a proof  of  it  he 

. ' See  a full  account  of  G.  Mab-  for  it,  in  Birch’s  Life  of  Milton, 
bot's  resignation,  and  his  reasons  p.  xxx.  ed.  1753.  E. 
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determined  to  marry  again,  and  made  his  addresses  to 
a young  lady  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Davis.  But  intelligence  of  this  coming 
to  his  wife,  and  the  then  declining  state  of  the  King’s 
cause,  and  consequently  of  the  circumstances  of  J ustice 
Powell’s  &mily,  caused  them  to  set  all  engines  on 
work  to  restore  the  wile  again  to  her  husband.  And 
his  friends  too  for  different  reasons  seem  to  have  been  as 
desirous  of  bringing  about  a reconciliation  as  her's,  and 
this  method  of  effecting  it  was  concerted  between  them. 
He  had  a relation,  one  Blackborough,  living  in  the  lane 
of  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand,  whom  he  often  visited; 
and  one  day  when  he  was  visiting  there,  it  was  con- 
trived that  the  wife  should  be  ready  in  another  room ; 
and  as  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  less,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  her,  whom  he  had  expected  never  to  have  seen 
any  more,  falling  down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
imploring!  his  foigiveness  with  tears.  At  first  he 
showed  some  signs  of  aversion,  but  he  continued  not 
long  inexorable;  his  wife’s  entreaties,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  wrought  upon  his 
generous  nature,  and  procured  a happy  reconciliation, 
with  an  act  of  oblivion  of  all  that  was  past".  But  he 
did  not  take  his  wife  home  immediately;  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  remain  at  a friend’s,  till  the  house,  that 
he  had  newly  taken,  was  6tted  for  their  reception ; for 
some  other  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  having  ob- 
served the  great  success  of  his  method  of  education, 

* Fenton  observes,  that  the  in  the  tenth  book  of  Paradise 
impression  which  this  interview  Lost,  in  which  Eve  sues  to  Adam 
made  on  Milton’s  imagination  far  pardon  and  peace.  Sec  the 
probably  ocotributedmuot  to  the  note,  P.  L.  x.  940.  £. 
painting  that  pathetic  scene 
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had  recommended  their  scois.  to  his  care;  and  his  house 
in  Aldersgate-street  not  being  lai^  enough,  he  had  taken 
a larger  in  Barbican : and  till  this  could  be  got  leady^ 
the  place  pitched  upon  for  his  wife’s  abode  was  the 
widow  Webber’s  house  in  St.  Clement’s  Church-yard, 
whose  second  daughter  had  been  married  to  the  other 
brother  many  years  before.  The  part,  that  Milton 
acted  in  thisiwhole  afiair,  show^  plainly  that  he  had  a 
spirit  capable  of  the  strongest  resentment,  but  yet  more 
inclinable  to  pity  and  foi^iveness:  and  > neither  in  i this 
was  any  injury  done  to  the  other  lady,  whom  he  was 
courting,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been'  always  averse 
from  the  motion,  not  daring  I suppose  to  venture  in 
marriage  with  a man  who  was  known  to  have  a wife 
still  living.  He  might  not  think  himself  too  at  liberty 
as  before,  while,  his  wife  continued  obstinate;  for  his 
most  plausible  argument  for  divorce  proceeds  upon  a 
supposition,  that  the  thing  be  done  with  mutual  con> 
sent. 

After  his  wife’s  return  his  family  was  increased  not 
only  with  children,  but  also  with  his  wife’s  relations, 
her  father  and  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  coming 
to  live  with  him  in  the  genbrel  distress  and'  ruin  of  the 
royal  party:  and  he  was  iso  fer  from  resenting  their 
former  ill  treatment  of  him,  that  he  generously  pro- 
tected them^  and  entertained  them  very  hospitably,  till 
their  affairs  were  accomnaodated  through  his  interest 
with  the  prevailing  faction*.  And  then  upon  their 

* Mr.  Todd  oboervea,  th^  Mr.  “ and  Gentlemen  that  have  com- 
Powell  seems  to  have  smarted  “ pounded  for  their  estates," 
severely  for  his  attachment  to  London,  1655,  he  was  thus 
the  royal  party;  In  the  " Cata-  brands  as  well  as  fined : " Ri- 
“ logue  of  the  Lords,  Knights,  “ chard  Powell  DeUwpiatt,  per 
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removal,  and  the  death  of  his  own  father,  his  house 
looked  again  like  the  house  of  the  Muses:  but  his 
studies  had  like  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a call  to 
public  business ; for  about  this  time  there  was  a design 
of  constituting  him  Adjutant  General  in  the  army 
under  Sir  William  Waller;  but  the  new  modelling  of 
the  army  soon  following,  that  design  was  laid  aside  t". 
And  not  long  after,  his  great  house  in  Barbican  being 
now  too  large  for  his  family,  he  quitted  it  for  a smaller 
in  High  Holbom,  which  opened  backward  into 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
till  the  King’s  trial  and  death,  when  the  Presbyterians 
declaiming  tragically  against  the  King’s  execution,  and 
asserting  that  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  pro*- 
voked  him'to  write  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates; 
proving  that  it  is  lawful  to  call  a tyrant  to  account  and 
to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  and  that  they, who  of 
late  so  much  blame  deposing  are  the  men  who  did  it 
themselves:  and  he  published  it  at  the  beginning  of  die 
year  1649,  to  satisfy  and  compose  the  minds  of  the 
people*.  Not  long  after  this  he  wrote  his  Observations 

“ John  Pye,  £aq.  5T6L  IS*.  3d,",  ' This  report  seems  little  pro- 

And  his  house  liad  been  before  bable  in  itself,  and  the  Kio- 
seised  by  the  rebels.  But  Dr.  graphers  of  Milton  have  usually 
Syromons  remarks  upon  this,  noticed  it  witli  some  suspicion, 
that  though  deluiquent  was  the  Philips,  who  first  gave  it,  only 
usual  term  applied  to  the  Royal-  says,  “ I am  much  mistaken  if 
ists  by  the  Parliament  and  its  “ there  were  not  about  this  time 
adherents,  it  might  mean  here  “ a design  in  agitation  of  making 
nothing  more  than  de/bidler  with  “ him  an  Adjutant-general,  &c.“ 
reference  to  the  composition,  E. 

which  was  not  a very  hdivy  one.  * Neque  de  jure  regio  quic- 
See  some  further  particulars  quam  a me  scriptum  est,  donee 
respecting  Mr.  Powell  in  T.  Rex  hostis  a Senatu  judicatus, 
Warton’s  notes  on  Milton’s  Nun-  belloque  victus  causam  captivua 
enpadve  Will,  subjoined  to  the  apud  judices  diceret,  capitisque 
Life.  E.  damnatus  est  Turn  vero  tan- 
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on  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
and  the  Irish  rebels*.  And  in  these  and  all  his  writings, 
whatever  others  of  different  parties  may  think,  he 
thought  himself  an  advocate  for  true  liberty,  for  ec- 
clesiastical  liberty  in  his  treatises  against  the  bishops, 
ibr  domestic  liberty  in  his  books  of  divorce,  and  for 
civil  liberty  in  his  writings  against  the  King  in  defence 
of  the  parliament  and  people  of  England. 

After  this  he  retired  again  to  his  private  studies; 
and  thinking  that  he  bad  leisure  enough  for  such  a 
work,  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  a Histoiy  of 
England,  which  he  intended  to  deduce  from  the  earliest 
accounts  down  to  his  own  times;  and  he  had  finished 
four  books  of  it,  when  neither  courting  nor  expecting 
any  such  preferment,  he  was  invited  by  the  Council  of 
State  to  be  their  Latin  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs'*. 


dem.  cmn  pre«b7teriani  quidam 
ministri,  Carolo  priiu  infestU* 
simi,  nunc  independentium  par- 
tes suis  anteferri,  et  in  senatu 
plus  posse  indignantes,  parla- 
menti  sententis  de  rcge  lata: 

fnon  facto  irati,  sed  quod  ipsorum 
actio  non  fecisset)  reclamitarent, 
et  quantum  in  ipsis  erat  tutnul- 
tuarentnr,  ausi  affiruiare  prates- 
tantium  doctrinam,  omnesque 
ecclesias  refomatas  ab  ejusmodi 
in  reges  atroci  sehtentia  abhor- 
rere,  ratus  falsitati  tarn  aperts 
palam  eundum  obviam  esse,  ne 
turn  quidem  de  Carolo  quicquam 
scrips!  aut  suasi,  sed  quid  in 
genere  contra  tyrannos  liceret, 
adductis  baud  paucis  summorum 
theolc^orum  testimoniis,ostendi; 
et  insignem  hominqm  meliora 
pro6tentium  sive  ignorantiam 
aive  impudentiam  prope  concio- 
nabundus  incessi.  Liber  iste  non 
nisi  post  mortem  regis  prodiit, 


ad  componendos  potius  hominum 
animos  factus,  quam  ad  statuen- 
dum  de  Carolo  quicquam,  quod 
non  mea  sed  roagistntuum  inter- 
erat,  et  peractum  jam  turn  erat. 
Dcf.  See.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  385.  E. 

* To  which  are  added  remarks 
upon  the  letter  to  Colonel  Jones, 
Governor  of  Dublin,  in  which 
Ormond  sought  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Scots  presbytery,  at 
Belfast,  in  which  they  dedamd 
their  abhorrence  of  the  death  of 
the  King,  the  breach  of  the  co- 
venant, and  the  toleration  of  the 
different  persuasions.  Birch. 

* Milton  thus  describes  his  la- 
bours and  circumstances  prior  to 
this  call  to  a public  situation, 
lianc  intra  privates  parietes  me- 
am  operam  nunc  ecclesite,  nunc 
reipublicB  gratis  dedi ; mihi  vi- 
cissim  vcl  hsec  vel  ilia  prster  in- 
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He  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  Oliver,  and 
Richard,  and  the  Rump,  till  the  Restoration;  and 
without  doubt  a better  Latin  pen  could  not  have  been 
found  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  Republic  and  Crom- 
well scorned  to  pay  that  tribute  to  any  foreign  prince, 
which  is  usually  paid  to  the  French  king,  of  managing 
their  affairs  in  his  language ; they  thought  it  an  indig- 
nity and  meanness,  to  which  this  or  any  free  nation 
ought  not  to  submit;  and  took  a noble  resolution 
neither  to  write  any  letters  to  any  foreign  states,  nor  to 
receive  any  answers  from  them,  but  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  was  common  to  them  all.  And  it  would 
have  been  well,  if  succeeding  princes  had  followed  their 
example;  for  in  the  opinion  of  very  wise  men,  the 
universality  of  the  French  language  will  make  way  for 
the  universality  of  the  French  monarchy. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  foreign  dispatches  that  the 
government  made  use  of  his  pen.  He  had  discharged 
the  business  of  his  office  a very  little  time,  before  he 
was  called  to  a work  of  another  kind.  For  soon  after 
the  Ring's  death  was  published  a book  under  his  name, 
entitled  £<kwi>  Bao’<Xixq,  or  the  royal  image:  and  this 
book,  like  Caesar’s  last  will,  making  a deeper  impres- 
sion and  exciting  greater  commi^ration  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  than  the  King  himself  did  while  alive. 


oolamitAtein  nihil;  bonam  certe 
oontcientiani,  bonam  apud  bonoa 
exiatimationem,  ethonestam  banc 
dioendi  libertatem  facta  ipu  red- 
didere:  commoda  alii,  alii  hono- 
rea  gratia  ad  se  trahebant;  me 
nemo  ambientem,  nemo  per  ami- 
coa  quicquam  petentem,  curis 
ieribui  aiiixum  petitorio  vultu. 


aut  minorum  conventuum  vesti- 
bulb  hierentem  nemo  me  unquam 
vidit  Domi  fere  me  continebam, 
meis  ipse  facultatibita,  tametsi 
hoc  dvilitumaltu  magnaex  parte 
detentis,  et  cenaum  fere  iniquius 
mihi  impositum,  et  vitam  utcun- 
que  fhigi  tolerabam.  Pr.  W.  ii. 
p.  386.  ed.  1753.  E. 
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Milton  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  answer  td  it,  which 
was  published  b}'.  authority,  and  entitled  EizorozXeurriiSt 
or  the  image>breaker,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek 
emperors,  who  in  their  zeal  against  idolatry  broke  all 
superstitious  images  to  pieces.  This  piece  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  two  replies  to  it  were  published, 
one  in  l6dl,  and  the  other  in  1693«  upon  the  reprinting 
of  Milton’s  book  at  Amsterdam'.  In  this  controversy 
a heavy  charge  hath  been  alleged  against  Milton. 
Some  editions  of  the  King^s  book  have  certain  prayers 
added  at  the  end,  and  among  them  a prayer  in  time 
of  captivity,  which  is  taken  from  that  of  Pamela  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia:  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
prayer  was  added  by  the  contrivance  and  artifice  of 
Milton,  who  together  with  Bradshaw  prevailed  upon 
the  printer  to  insert  it,  that  from  thence  he  might 
take  occasion  to  bring  a scandal  upon  the  King,  and 
to  blast  the  reputation  of  his  book,  as  he  hath  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  first  section  of  his  answer.  This 
fact  is  related  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Henry 
Hills  the  printer,  who  had  frequently  affirmed  it  to 
Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Bernard  his  physicians,  as  they 


' These  replies  were  called  the 
Zauit  (1 651.)  and  the 

Vindicise  Carolin;e,  (1699.)  Mil- 
ton  in  the  Iconoclastes  freouently 
intimated  his  suspicions  tnat  the 
loon  Hasilike  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  King:  and  the 
Eaan  AAsItr*  was  published  in 
1649  to  enforce  the  charge  of 
spuriousness  against  the  “ King's 
“ Book,"  as  it  was  then  called. 
This  piece  was  answered  the 
same  year  by  a very  inferior 
writer,  according  to  Dr.  Sym- 


mons,  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
s wirm.  And  these  pieces 
were  the  precursors  of  a violent 
controversy,  upon  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Icon 
Basilike  j the  credit  of  that  work 
being  claimed,  and  with  great 
shew  of  reason,  by  Dr.  Gauden, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  public  is  at  Uiis  moment  ex- 
pecting a WOTk  on  this  subject 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. E. 
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themselves  have  testified.  But  Hills  was  not  himself 
thci  printer,  who  was  dealt  with' in  this  manner,  and 
consequently  he  could  have  the  story  only  from  hear- 
say: and  though  he  was  Cromwell’s  printer,  yet  after- 
wards he  turned  papist  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  in 
order  to  be  that  king’s  printer,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  he  used  to  relate  this  story ; so  that,  I think,  little 
credit  is  due  to  bis  testimony.  And  indeed  I cannot 
but  hope  and  believe,  that  Milton  had  a soul  above 
being  guilty  of  so  mean  an  action  to  serve  so  mean 
a purpose;  and  there  is  as  little  reason  for  fixing  it 
upon  him,  as  he  had  to  traduce  the  King  for  profaning 
the  duty  of  prayer  “ with  the  polluted  trash  of  ro- 
“ mances.”  For  there  are  not  many  finer  prayers  in 
the  best  books  of  devotion;  and  the  King  might  as 
lawfully  borrow  and  apply  it  to  his  own  occasions,  as 
the  Apostle  might  make  quotations  from  Heathen 
poems  and  plays:  and  it  became  Milton  the  least  of  all 
men  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  King,  as 
he  was  himself  particularly  fond  of  reading  romances, 
and  has  made  use  of  them  in  some  of  the  best  and 
latest  of  his  writings 


**  Du  Gard,  printer  to  the  Par- 
liament, was  the  TOrson  said  to 
have  been  prevailed  on  by  Milton 
to  interpolate  an  edition  of  the 
Icon  which  he  was  printing  with 
the  prayer  from  the  Arcadia. 
But  Boyston,  who  was  reported 
to  have  received  the  manuscript 
from  the  King,  and  whose  press 
was  not  suspected  of  any  con- 
nection with  Milton  or  Bradshaw, 
did  in  fact,  as  Toland  remarked, 
publish  the  edition  which  origi- 
nally contained  the  controvert^ 


prayer.  Peck,  it  is  true,  assures 
us  mat  he  had  seen  the  earliest 
English  edition  without  the 
prayer.  And  Mr.  Todd  found 
that  it  was  not  contained  in  Dr. 
Earle's  Latin  translation  of  the 
Icon,  printed  in  1649.  But  Dr. 
Symmons  asserts,  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  first  edition  of 
the  Icon  printed  in  1649,  for  R. 
Royston,  and  to  which  this  prayer 
is  attached ; and  this  seems  to 
establish  the  point  that  the  charge 
of  interpolation  was  an  unfonnd^ 
d 4- 
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But  his  most  celebrated  work  in  prose  is  his  Defence 
of  the  people  of  England  against  Salmasius,  Defensio 
pro  populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias 
Salmasii,  Defensionem  Regiam.  Salmasius,  by  birth  a 
Frenchman,  succeeded  the  famous  Scaliger  as  honorary 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  had  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  PHnian  Exercitations  on  Solinus, 
and  by  his  critical  remarks  on  several  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  consummate  scholars  of  that  age:  and  is 
commended  by  Milton  himself  in  his  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  and  called  the  learned  Salmasius.  Be- 
sides his  great  learning,  he  had  extraordinary  talents  in 
railing.  “ This  prince  of  scholars,  as  somebody  said 
of  him,  seemed  to  have  erected  his  throne  upon  a 
heap  of  stor^,  that  he  might  have  them  at  hand  to 
“ throw  at  every  one’s  head  who  passed  by.’’  He  was 
therefore  courted  by  Charles  II,  as  the  most  able 
man  to  write  a defence  of  the  late  King  his  father,  and 
to  traduce  his  adversaries,  and  a hundred  Jacobuses 
were  given  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  book  was 
published  in  1649  with  this  title,  Defensio  Regia  pro 
Carolo  I.  ad  Carolum  II.  No  sooner  did  this  book 
appear  in  England,  but  the  Council  of  State  unani- 
mously appointed  Milton,  who  was  then  present,  to 
answer  it:  and  he  performed  the  task  with  amazing 
spirit  and  vigour,  though  his  health  at  that  time  was 
such,  that  he  could  hardly  endure  the  fatigue  of  writ- 
ing, and  being  weak  in  body,  he  was  forced  to  write  by 

odumny  agmiiut  Milton.  See  ton's  Life  of  p.  67— 

alto  a sufficient  refutation  of  this  ed.  1780.  £. 

calumny  in  the  Remarkt  on  John- 
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piece-meal,  and  to  break  off  almost  every  hour,  as  he 
says  himself  in  the  introduction.  This  necessarily 
occasioned  some  delay,  so  that  his  Defence  of  the 
people  of  England  was  not  made  public  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1631 : and  they  who  cannot  read  the 
original,  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Eng- 
lish Translation  by  Mr.  Washington  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  printed  in  1693,  and  is  inserted  among 
Milton’s  Works  in  the  two  last  editions.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Salmasius,  a pensioner 
to  a republic,  should  pretend  to  write  a defence  of 
monarchy;  but  the  States  showed  their  disapprobation 
by  publicly  condemning  his  book,  and  ordering  it  to 
be  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand  Milton’s  book  was 
burnt  at  Paris,  and  at  Toulouse  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ; but  this  served  only  to  procure  it 
the  more  readers:  it  was  read  and  talked  of  every 
where,  and  even  they  who  were  of  different  principles, 
yet  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a good 
defender  of  a bad  cause;  and  Salmasius’s  book  under- 
went only  one  impression,  while  this  of  Milton  passed 
through  several  editions.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
it,  he  was  visited  or  invited  by  all  the  foreign  ministers 
at  London,  not  excepting  even  those  of  crowned  heads ; 
and  was  particularly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  Adrian 
Paaw,  ambassador  from  the  States  of  Holland.  He 
was  likewise  highly  complimented  by  letters  from  the 
most  learned  and  ingenious  persons  in  France  and 
Germany;  and  Leonard  Philaras,  an  Athenian  born, 
and  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  the 
French  king,  wrote  a fine  encomium  of  his  Defence, 
and  sent  him  his  picture,  as  appears  from  Milton’s 
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letter  to  Phiiaras,  dated  at  London  in  June  1663. 
And  what  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  work 
was  highly  applauded  by  those,  who  had  desired  him 
to  undertake  it;  and  they  made  him  a present  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  in  those  days  of  frugality  was 
reckoned  no  inconsiderable  reward  for  his  performance®. 
But  the  case  was  fer  otherwise  with  Salmasius.  He 
was  then  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  invited  thither  several  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  all  countries:  but  when 
Milton’s  Defence  of  the  people  of  England  was  brought 
to  Sweden,  and  was  read  to  the  Queen  at  her  own 


® Mr.  Todd  cites  a passage 
from  the  Appendix  to  Bishop 
Watson’s  Sermon  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  Jan.  30,  179J> 
in  which  Milton  is  accused  of 
gross  falsehood,  in  imputing  the 
seditious  principles  of  the  Brown* 
ists  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
first  Reformers.  Dr.  Symmons 
indignantly  cites  the  passage  from 
the  Defence,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  charge,  as  a complete 
refutation  of  it.  But  whoever 
would  judge  fairly  of  the  question 
sliould  compare  the  attack  of  Sal- 
masius with  the  answer  of  Mil- 
ton,  (both  passages  being  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Todd;)  and  he 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
Milton's  real  offence  consists  in 
the  usual  sophistry  of  controver- 
sialists. His  adversary  having 
spoken  of  sedition,  he  speaks  of 
liberl),  and  contends,  that  in  ad- 
vocating the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  Uie  Brownists  agreed  with 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  first  Re- 
formers. Seethe  Lives  of  Milton, 
by  Todd,  p.  78 — 81.  ed.  2.  and 
by  Syramons,  p.  372, 373.  ed.  2. 


From  a passage  in  the  Second 
Defence,  Dr.  Symraons  is  led  to 
express  some  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Toland's  assertion, 
that  Milton’s  performance  was 
rewarded  by  the  present  of  £l  000. 
Yet  upon  the  whole  he  seems 
willing  to  admit  it,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  other  Biographers 
of  Milton.  In  the  passage  al- 
luded to,  after  speaking  of  the 
reproaches  which  his  services  to 
the  state  had  brought  upon  him, 
Milton  adds,  nec  priemii  et  com- 
modorum  inde  provenientium 
partem  longe  minimam,  ignomi- 
nite  longe  maximam  pervenisse 
ad  me  queror;  contentus  quse 
hnnesta  mctu  sunt,  ea  propter  se 
solum  appetisse,  et  gratis  perse- 
qui:  id  alii  viderint,  tuque  scito, 
me  illas  *'  opimitates’’  atque 
“ opes"  quas  mihi  exprobas,  non 
attigisse,  neque  eo  nomine  quo 
maxime  accusas,  obolo  factum 
ditiorem,”  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  378. 
Mr.  Hayley  conjectures  that  the 
reward  was  conferred  upon  him 
subsequently.  £. 
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desire,  he  sunk  immediately  in  her  esteem  and  the 
opinion  of  every  body ; and  though  he  talked  hig  at 
first,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  Milton  and  the 
Parliament,  yet  finding  that  he  was  looked  upon  with 
coldness,  he  thought  proper  to  take  leave  of  the  court; 
and  he  who  came  in  honour,  was  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt'. He  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Spa  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  said  more  of  a broken  heart  than  of 
any  distemper,  leaving  a posthumous  reply  to  Milton, 
which  was  not  published  till  after  the  Restoration,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  by  his  son  Claudius;  but 
it  has  done  no  great  honour  to  his  memory,  abounding 
with  abuse  much  more  than  aigument. 

Isaac  Vossius  was  at  Stockholm,  when  Milton’s 
book  was  brought  thither,  and  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
Nicolas  Heinsius,  published  by  Professor  Burman  in 
the  third  tome  of  his  Sylloge  Epistolarum,  he  says  that 
he  had  the  only  copy  of  Milton’s  book,  that  the  Queen 
borrowed  it  of  him,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  commended  Milton’s  wit  and  manner  of  writing  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  and  that  Salmasius  was 
very  angry,  and  very  busy  in  preparing  his  answer, 
wherein  he  abused  Milton  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
vilest  catamites  in  Italy,  and  also  criticised  his  Latin 
poems.  Heinsius  writes  again  to  Vossius  from  Hol- 
land, that  he  wondered  that  only  one  copy  of  Milton’s 
book  was  brought  to  Stockholm,  when  three  were  sent 
thither,  one  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Vossius  which 


Christina  must  have  com- 
mended the  Defence  nf  the  People 
in  order  to  torment  Salmasius; 
and  this  might  incline  him  to 
leave  Sweden,  from  which  how- 


ever he  was  dismissed  not  with 
any  mark  of  contempt,  but  with 
a train  of  attendance  scarcely 
less  than  regal.  Johnson. 
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he  had  received,  and  ^e  third  to  Salmasius;  that  the 
book  was  in  every  body^s  hands,  and  there  had  been 
four  editions  in  a few  months  besides  the  English  one; 
that  a Dutch  translation  was  handed  about,  and  a 
French  one  was  expected.  And  afterwards  he  writes 
from  Venice,  that  Holstenius  had  lent  him  Milton’s 
Latin  poems;  that  they  were  nothing,  compared  with 
the  elegance  of  his  Apology;  that  be  had  offended 
frequently  against  prosody,  and  here  was  a great  open- 
ing for  Salmasius’s  criticism:  but  as  to  Milton’s  having 
been  a catamite  in  Italy,  he  says,  that  it  was  a mere 
calumny;  on  the  contrary  he  was  disliked  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  his  discourses  against  popery.  And  in 
others  of  his  letters  to  Vo^ius  and  to  J.  Fr.  Gronovius 
from  Holland,  Heinsius  mentions  how  angry  Salmasius 
was  with  him  for  commending  Milton’s  book,  and  says 
that  Graswinkelius  had  written  something  against 
Milton,  which  was  to  have  been  printed  by  Elzevir, 
but  it  was  suppressed  by  public  authority 


* Dr.  Joseph  Warton  also  cites 
the  following  passage  in  N. 
Heinsius'a  letters,  inserted  in 
Borman’s  Sylloge,  tom.  iii.  p.  270. 
He  says,  in  a L^er  to  Grono- 
vios;  “ Miser  iste  Senecio  (Sal* 
roasius)  prorsus  delirat  et  in- 
“ sanit:  Misit  duas  in  hanc  ur- 
“ bem  (Amstelod.)  epistolas,  ra- 
biei  sycophonticte  non  inanes, 
" quibus  omne  se  virus  in  me 
conversurum  minatur,  quod 
“ Miltoni  scrimurn  probari  a me 
" intelligat.  ^go  veto  dixi  et 
“ dicam  prorsus,  malam  a Mil- 
“ tono  causam  tarn  bene  actam, 
“ quam  Regis  infelicissimi  cau- 


" sam  pessime  egit  Scriboniu*. — 
“ Inter  Regicidas  si  locum  inihi 
“ dat,  at  Omni  procul  dubio  da* 
“ turus,  videbis  brevi  pro  mentis 
“ omatum  depexura."  In  a letter 
from  Is.  Vossius  to  Heinsius,  are 
,tbe  following  words,  iiu  620. 
“ Ex  animo  gaudet  Salmasius, 
” Librum  Miltoni  Lutetise  pub* 
" lice  a Camifice  esse  combustum 
" — interim  hoc  scio  fatum  esse 
" bonorum  librorum,  ut  hoc  modo 
*'  vel  pereant  vel  periclitentur.’’ 
Dr.  Symmons  extracts  one  or  two 
curious  passages  beside  these. 
See  his  Life  of  Milton,  p.  39^, 
397.  E. 
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The  first  reply  that  appeared. was  published  iu  16^1, 
and  entitled  an  Apol(^y  for  the  King  and  people  &c. 
Apologia  pro  rege  etpopulo  Anglicano  contra  Johannis 
Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni  Angli)  Defensionem  de- 
structivam  regis  et  populi  Anglican!.  It  is  not  known, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  piece.  Some  attributed  it 
to  one  Janus  a lawyer  of  GrayVInn,  and  others  to 
Dr.  John  Bramhall,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Derry, 
and  was  made  Primate  of  Ireland  after  the  Restoration : 
but  it  is  utterly  improbable,  that  so  mean  a perform- 
ance, written  in  such  barbarous  Latin,  and  so  full  of 
solecisms,  should  come  from  the  hands  of  a prelate  of 
such  distinguished  abilities  and  learning.  But. who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it,  Milton  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  animadvert  upon  it  himself,  but  employed 
the  younger  of  his  nephews  to  answer  it ; but  he  super- 
vised and  corrected  the  answer  so  much  before  it  went 
to  the  press,  that  it  may  in  a manner  be  called  bis  own. 
It  came  forth  in  165S  under  this  title,  Johannis 
Philippi  Angli  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  anonym!  cu- 
jusdam  tenebrionis  pro  rege  et  populo  Anglicano  infon- 
tissimam;  and  it  is  printed  with  Milton’s  works;  and 
throughout  the  whole  Mr.  Philips  treats  Bishop  Bram- 
hall with  great  severity  as  the  author  of  the  Apolc^y, 
thinking  probably  that  so  considerable  an  adversary 
would  make  the  answer  more  considerable'*. 


*■  Milton's  real  adversary  was 
John  Rowland,  an  En^flish  cler- 
gynun,  according  to  his  own  as- 
sertions in  a second  publication, 
entitled,  “ Polenica  sive  Supple- 
“ mentum  ad  .^polt^iam  anony- 
" roam  pro  Rege  et  populo  An- 
" glicano,  adversus  Jo,  Miltoni 


“ Defensionem  populi  Angli- 
" cani,  &c.  Per  Jo,  Bowlandumf 
" Pastorem  Anglicum,  l65S." 
13mo.  Bp.  Bramhall  also  in  a 
letter  to  his  son,  dated  Antwerp, 
May  1654,  says,  “ That  silly 
“ book  which  be  [Milton]  a- 
“ saibes  to  me,  was  written  by 
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• Sir  Robert  Fiitner  likewise  published  some  animad- 
versions upon  Milton’s  Defence  of  the  people,  in  a 
piece  printed  in  1659,  and  entitled  Observations  con- 
cerning the  original  of  government,  upon  Mr.  Hobbes’s 
Leviathan,  Mr.  Milton  against  Salmasius,  and  Hugo 
Grotius  de  Jure  belli;  but  I do  not  find  that  Milton  or 
any  of  his  fiiends  took  any  notice  of  it ; but  Milton’s 
quarrel  was  afterwards  sufficiently  avenged  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who  wrote  against  Sir  Robert  Filmer’s  princi- 
ples of  government,  more  I suppose  in  condescension 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  than  out  of  any  regard  to 
the  weight  or  importance  of  Filmer’s  arguments'. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton,  when  he  was  6rst  made 
Latin  Secretary,  removed  from  his  house  in  High 
Holbom  to  be  nearer  Whitehall;  and  for  some  tinae  he 
had  lodgings  at  one  Thomson’s,  next  door  to  the  Bull- 
head tavern  at  Charing-Cross,  opening  into  Springs 
Garden,  till  the  apartment,  appointed  for  him>  in 
Scotland- Yard,  could  be  got  ready  for  his  reception. 
He  then  removed  thither;  and  there  his  third  child,  a 
son,  was  born  and  named  John,  who  through  the  ill 
usage  or  bad  constitution  of  the  nurse  died  an  infant. 
His  own  health  too  was  greatly  impaired ; and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  he  removed  from  his  apartment  in 
Scotland-Yard  to  a house  in  Petty-France  Westminster, 
which  was  next ‘door  to  Lord  Scudamore’s,  and  opened 


“ one  John  Rowland,  who  since 
“ hath  replied  upon  him.  I 
“ never  rc^  a word  either  of 
“ the  first  book,  or  of  the  replie, 
“ in  my  life."  Todd. 

• In  1652  also  the  following 
publication  appeared  in  Dublin 
against  Milton.  “ Carolus  I.  h 


" securi  et  calamo  Miltoni  vin- 
“ dicatus;"  and  in  l653  a work 
was  printed  at  Leyden,  entitled, 
“ Caspar!  Ziegleri  Lipsiensis 
“ circa  R^cidium  Anglorum 
“ exercitationes.  Accedit  Jacobi 
“ Schalleri  Dissertatio  ad  loca 
“ queedam  Miltoni."  Todd. 
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into  St.i James’s  Park;  and  there  he  remained  eight 
years,  from  the  year  1663  till  within  a few  weeks  of  the 
King’s  restoration.  In  this  house  he  had  not  been 
settled  long,  before  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed ; and 
bis  condition  requiring  some  care  and  attendance,  he 
was  easily  induced  after  a proper  interval  of  time  to 
marry  a second,  who  was  Catharine  daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney:  and  she  too  died  in 
childbed  within  a year  after  their  marriage,  and  her 
child,  who  was  a daughter,  died  in  a month  after,  her; 
and  her  husband  has  done  honour  to  her  ooemory  in 
one  of  his  sonnets^. 

Two  or  three  years  before  this  second  marriage  he 
had  totally  lost  his  sight'.  And  bis  enemies  triumphed 
in  his  blindness,  and  imputed  ic  as  a judgment  upon 
him  for  writing  against,  the  King:  but  his  sight  had 
been  decaying  several  years, before,  through  his  close 
application  to  study,  and  the  frequent  head-aches  to 
which  be  had  been  subject  fix>m  his  childhood,  and  bis 
continual  i tampering  <with  physic,  which  perhaps  was 
more  pernicious  than  all  the  rest;  and  he  himself  has 
informed  us  in  his  second  Defence,  that  when  he  was 
appointed  by  authority  to  write  his  Defence  of  the 
people  against  Salmasius,!he  had  almost  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  and  the  physicians  declared  to  him,  that  if 
he  undertook  that  work,  he  would  also  lose  the  sight  of 


‘ Mrs.  Catharine  Milton, 
“ wife  to  John  Milton,  'Esq. 
“ buried  Feb.  10,  l657."  Bp. 
Kennct’s  MS.  collections  for  St. 
Margaret’s  Parish,  Westminster. 
See  Mr.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Lon- 
don, 4to.  vol.  ir.  p.  IgS.  Todd. 


‘ Probably  early  in  1652  ;'  as 
Dr.  Symplons  has  concluded 
from  Milton's  being  upbraided 
with  his  blindness  in  the  “ Regii 
“ Sanguinis  clamor,"  published 
in  1652.  F. 
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the  other;  but  he  was  nothing  discouraged,  and  chose 
rather  to  lose  both  his  eyes,  than  desert  what  he  thought 
his  duty.  It  was  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  that  he  lost 
first:  and  at  the  desire  of  his  friend  Leonard  Philaras, 
the  Duke  of  Parma’s  minister  at  Paris,  he  sent  him  a 
particular  account  of  his  case,  and  of  the  manner  of  bis 
growing  blind,  for  him  to  consult  Thevenot  the  phy- 
sician, who  was  reckoned  famous  in  cases  of  the  eyes. 
The  letter  is  the  fifteenth  of  his  familiar  epistles,  is 
dated  September  S8,  1654,  and  is  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 

“ Since  you  advise  me  nbt  to  fling  away  all  hopes  of 
“ recovering  my  sight,  for  that  you  have  a friend  at 
“ Paris,  Thevenot  the  physician,  particulariy  famous 
“ for  the  eyes,  whom  you  offer  to  consult  in  my  behalf 
“ if  you  receive  from  me  an  account  by  which  he  may 
judge  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  my  disease,  1 
“ will  do  what  you  advise  me  to,  that  I may  not  seem 
“ to  refuse  any  assistance  that  is  offered,  perhaps  from 
“ God. 

“ I think  it  is  about  ten  years,  more  or  less,  since  1 
“ began  to  perceive  that  my  eye-sight  grew  weak  and 
“ dim,  and  at  the  same  time  my  spleen  and  bowds  to 
“ be  oppressed  and  troubled  with  flatus;  and  in  the 
morning  when  I began  to  read,  according  to  custom, 
“ my  eyes  grew  painful  immediately,  and  to  refuse 
“ reading,  but  were  refreshed  after  a moderate  exercise 
“ of  the  body.  A certain  iris  began  to  surround  the 
light  of  the  candle  if  I looked  at  it ; soon  after  which, 
“ on  the  left  part  of  the  left  eye,  (for  that  was  some 
“ years  sooner  clouded,)  a mist  arose  which  hid  every 
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“ thing  on  that  side;  and  looking  forward  if  I shut  my 
“ right  eye,  objects  app^red  smaller.  My  other  eye 
“ also,  for  these  last  three  years,  failing  by  degrees, 
“ some  months  before  all  sight  was  abolished  things 
“ which  I looked  upon  seemed  to  swim  to  the  right 
“ and  left;  certain  inveterate  vapours  seem  to  possess 
“ my  forehead  and  temples,  which  after  meat  especially, 
“ quite  to  evening,  generally,  urge  and  depress  my 
“ eyes  with  a sleepy  heaviness.  Nor  would  I omit 
“ that  whilst  there  was  as  yet  some  remainder  of  sight, 
“ I no  sooner  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  turned  on  my 
**  side,  but  a copious  light  dazzled  out  of  my  shut  eyes ; 
“ and  as  my  sight  diminished  everyday  colours  gradually 
“ more  obscure  flashed  out  with  vehemence;  but  now 
**  that  the  lucid  is  in  a manner  wholly  extinct,  a direct 
“ blackness,  or  else  spotted,  and,  as  it  were,  woven 
“ with  ash-colour,  is  used  to  pour  itself  in.  Never- 
“ theless  the  constant  and  settled  darkness  that  is 
“ before  me  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  seems  nearer 
**  to  the  whitish  than  the  blackish ; and  the  eye-rolling 
“ itself  a little,  seems  to  admit  I know  not  what  little 
“ smallness  of  light  as  through  a chink.” 

But  it  does  not  appear  what  answer  he  received; 
we  may  presume,  none  that  administered  any  relief. 
His  blindness  however  did  not  disable  him  entirely 
from  performing  the  business  of  his  office.  An  as- 
sistant was  allowed  him,  and  his  salary  as  secretary 
still  continued  to  him. 

And  there  W’as  farther  occasion  for  his  service  besides 
dictating  of  letters.  For  the  controversy  with  Salma- 

VOL.  I.  e 
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sius  did  not  die  with  him,  and  there  was  published  at 
the  Hague  in  1659  a book  entitled  the  Cry  of  the 
King’s  blood  &c.  Regii  sanghinis  Clamor  ad  ccelum 
adversus  Parricidas  Anglicanos.  The  true  author  of 
this  book  was  Peter  du  Moulin  the  younger,  who  was 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury:  and  he  trans- 
mitted his  papers  to  Salmasius;  and  Salmasius  in- 
trusted them  to  the  care  of  Alexander  Morus,  a French 
Minister;  and  Morus  published  them  with  a dedication 
to  King  Charles  II.  in  the  name  of  Adrian  Ulac  the 
printer,  from  whence  he  came  to  be  reputed  the  author 
of  the  whole.  This  Morus  was  the  son  of  a learned 
Scotsman,  who  was  president  of  the  college,  which  the 
protestants  had  Ibrmeriy  at  Castres  in  Languedoc; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  a most  haughty 
disposition,  and  immoderately  addicted  to  wdmen, 
hasty,  ambitious,  full  of  himself  and  his  own  perform'- 
ances,  and  satirical  upon  all  others.  He  was  hotvever 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  that 
age  among  the  protestants;  but  as  Monsieur  fiayle 
observes,  his  chief  talent  must  have  consisted  in  the 
gracefulness  of  his  delivery,  or  in  those  sallies  of 
imagination  and  quaint  turns  and  allusions,  whereof  his 
sermons  are  full;  for  they  retain  not  those  charms  in 
reading,  which  they  were  said  to  have  formerly  in  the 
pulpit.  Against  this  man  therefore,  as  the  reputed 
author  of  Regii  sanguinis  Clamor  &c.  Milton  pub- 
lished by  authority  his  Second  Defence  of  the  people 
of  England,  Defensio  Secunda  pro  populo  Anglicano, 
in  1654,  and  treats  Morus  with  such  severity  as  no- 
thing could  have  excused,  if  he  had  not  been  pro- 
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voiced  to  it  by  so  much  abuse  poured  upoa  himseir”. 
Upon  this  Morus  published  his  Fides  Publica  in 
answer  to  Milton,  in  which  he  inserted  several  testi- 
monies of  his  orthodoxy  and  morals  signed  by  the 
consistories,  academies,  synods,  and  magistrates  of  the 
places  where  he  had  lived ; and  disowned  his  being  the 
author  of  the  book  imputed  to  him,  and  appealed  to 
two  Gentlemen  of  great  credit  with  the  Pariiament 
party,  who  knew  the  real  author.  This  brought  Du 
Moulin,  who  was  then  in  England,  into  great  danger; 
but  the  government  su£Pered  him  to  escape  with 
impunity,  rather  than  they  would  publicly  contradict 
the  great  patron  of  their  cause".  For  he  still  persisted 
in  his  accusation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  good  in 
his  Defence  of  himself,  Autoris  pro  se  Defensio,  which 
was  published  in  1655,  wherein  he  opposed  to  the 
testimonies  in  favour  of  Morus  other  testimonies  against 
him ; and  Morus  replied  no  more. 

After  this  controversy  was  ended,  he  was  at  leisure 
again  to  pursue  his  own  private  studies,  which  were 
the  History  of  England,  before  mentioned,  and  a new 
Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  tongue,  intended  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens;  a work,  which 


" See  Epigram  xi.  and  Mr. 
Wartmi's  note.  Dr.  Birch,  in  hia 
Life  of  Milton,  p.  xl.  ed.  1753, 
has  given  a cunoos  letter  from 
A.  Marvel  to  Milton,  giving  an 
account  of  hia  presenting  a copy 
of  the  Second  Defence,  accom- 
panied by  a letter  from  the  au- 
thor, to  the  Protector.  In  this 
letter  Colonel  Overton  is  men- 
tioned as  a friend  of  Milton's, 
and  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hayley  re- 


marks, Milton  addresses  him  in 
his  Second  Defence  as  one  of  his 
dearest  friends. — " Te,  Over- 
“ tone,  mihi  multis  abhinc  annis, 
*'  et  studiorum  similitudine,  ct 
“ monim  suavitate,  concordia 
“ plusquam  fratema  conjunctis- 
" sime.’’  E. 

' See  Du  Moulin's  account  of 
the  matter  in  the  edition  of  his 
Latin  poems,  Cambridge,  167O, 
8vo.  1.  Hi.  p.  140,  141.  Birch. 
e 2 
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he  had  been  long  collecting  from  the  best  and  purest 
Latin  authors,  and  continued  at  times  almost  to  his 
dying  day:  but  his  papers  were  left  so  confused  and 
imperfect,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  press, 
though  great  use  was  made  of  them  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Cambridge  Dictionary  printed  in  169_3.  These 
papers  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  large  volumes 
in  folio;  and  it  is  a great  pity  that  they  are  lost,  and  no 
account  is  given  what  is  become  of  the  manuscript®. 
It  is  commonly  said  too  that  at  this  time  he  began  his 
famous  poem  of  Paradise  Lost ; and  it  is  certain,  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  released  from  those  controversies, 
which  detained  him  so  long  from  following  things 
more  agreeable  to  his  natural  genius  and  inclination, 
though  he  was  far  from  ever  repenting  of  his  writings 
in  defence  of  liberty,  but  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 

The  only  interruption  now  of  his  private  studies  was 


* The  “ Cambridge  Diction- 
ary," published  in  4to.  1693,  is 
no  other  than  a copy,  with  some 
small  additions,  of  that  of  Dr. 
Adam  Littleton  in  1C85,  bv  sun- 
dry persons,  of  whom,  though 
their  names  are  concealed,  there 
is  great  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Milton’s  nephew,  Etlward  Phi- 
lips, is  one;  for  it  is  expressly 
said  by  Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  i.  p. 

that  “ Milton’s  Thesaurus" 
came  to  his  hands ; and  it  is  as- 
serted, in  the  preface  to  the  Dic- 
tionaiy,  that  the  editors  had  the 
use  of  three  large  folios  in  MS. 
collected  and  digested  into  alpha- 
betical order  by  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton. 

It  has  been  remarketl,  that.the 
additions,  together  with  Uio  pre- 
face above  mentioned,  and  a 


large  part  of  the  title  of  the 
“ Camuridge  Dictionary,”  have 
been  incorporated  and  printed 
with  tlie  subsequent  editions  of 
“ Littleton's  Dictionary,"  till  that 
of  1735.  Vid.  Bipgr.  Brit  2985, 
in  not  So  that,  for  aught  t^t 
appears  to  the  contrary.  Philips 
was  the  last  possessor  of  Milton's 
MS.  H.  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed. 
1794- 

Wood  states,  that  Philips  s 

Enchiridion  Linguoe  Latina;,’’ 
and  ‘‘Speculum  Lingua;  Latiiue,” 
both  published  in  1684,  were  al- 
together or  chiefly  taken  from 
Alilton's  Latin  Thesaurus.  And 
Philips  himself  mentions,  that 
wliat  there  was  of  Milton’s  work 
was  made  use  of  for  anotlier 
Dictionary.  E. 
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the  business  of  his  office.  In  1655  there  was  published 
in  Latin  a writing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  war  with  Spain:  and 
this  piece  is  rightly  adjudged  to  our  author,  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
because  it  was  his  province  to  write  such  things  as 
Latin  Secretary;  and  it  is  printed  among  his  other 
prose  works  in  the  last  edition.  And  for  the  same 
reasons  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  famous  Latin 
verses  to  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  in  the  name  of 
Cromwell  were  made  by  our  author  rather  than  Andrew 
Marvel?.  In  those  days  they  had  admirable  intelligence 
in  the  Secretary's  office;  and  Mr.  Philips  relates  a 
memorable  instance  or  two  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  Dutch  were  sending  a plenipotentiary  to  Englarid 
to  treat  of  peace ; but  the  emissaries  of  the  government 
had  the  art  to  procure  a copy  of  his  instructions  in 
Holland,  which  were  delivered  by  Milton  to  his  kins* 
man  who  was  then  with  him,  to  translate  them  for  the 
use  of  the  Council,  before  the  said  plenipotentiary  had 
taken  shipping  for  England ; and  an  answer  to  all  that  he 
had  in  charge  was  prepared,  and  lay  ready  for  him 
before  he  made  bis  public  entry  into  London.  Another 
time  a person  came  to  London  with  a very  sumptuous 
train,  pretending  himself  an  agent  from  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  wras  then  in  arms  against  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine: but  the  government  suspecting  him  set  their 
instruments  to  work  so  successfully,  that  in  a few  day^ 
they  received  intelligence  from  Paris,  that  he  was  a spy 

’’  See  the  notes  on  Epigr.  xiii.  E. 
e 3 
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employed  by  Charles  II:  whereupon  the  very  next 
morning  Milton’s  kinsman  was  sent  to  him  with  an 
order  of  Council,  commanding  him  to  depart  the  king- 
dom within  three  days,  or  exptect  the  punishment  of  a 
spy.  This  kinsman  was  in  all  probability  Mr.  Philips 
or  his  brother,  who  were  Milton’s  nephews,  and  lived 
veiy  much  with  him,  and  one  or  both  of  them  were 
assistant  to  him  in  his  office.  His  blindness  no  doubt 
was  a great  hindrance  and  inconvenience  to  him  in  his 
business,  though  sometimes  a ptditical  use  might  be 
made  of  it ; as  men’s  natural  infirmities  are  often  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  not  doing  what  they  have  no  great  inclina- 
tion to  do.  Thus  when  Cromwell,  as  we  may  cdlect 
from  Whitlock,  for  some  reasons  delayed  artfully  to 
sign  the  treaty  concluded  with  Sweden,  and  the 
Swedish  ambassador  made  frequent  complaints  of  it,  it 
was  excused  to  him,  because  Mr.  Milton  on  account  of 
his  blindness  proceeded  slower  in  business,  and  bad  not 
yet  put  the  articles  of  the  treaty  into  Latin.  Upcm 
which  the  ambassador  was  greatly  surprised,  that  things 
of  such  consequence  should  be  itftnisted  to  a blihd 
man,  for  he  must  necessarily  employ  an  amamtensis, 
and  that  amanuensis  might  divulge  the  articles;  and 
said  it  was  very  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  only 
one  man  in  England  who  a>uld  write  Latin,  and  he  a 
blind  one.  But  his  blindness  had  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased  the  vigour  of  bis  mind ; and  bis  state- 
letters  will  remain  as  authentic  memorials  of  those 
times,  to  be  admired  equally  by  critics  and  politicians; 
and  thoSe  particularly  about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
protestants  in  Piedmont,  who  can  read  without  sensible 
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emotion  *•?  This  was  a subject  he  had  very  much  at 
heart,  as  he  was  an  utter  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  .pecsecu- 
tion ; and  among  bis  Sonnets^  diere  is  a meet  excellent 
one  upon  the  same  occasion. 

But  Oliver  Cromwell  being  dead,  and  the  govern- 
ment weak  and  unsettled  in  the  hands  of  Richard  and 
the  Parliament,  be  thought  it  a season^le  time  to  offer 
his  advice  again  to  the  public;  and  in  1659  puldisbed 
a Treatise  of  civil  powo"  in  ecclesiastical  causes ; and  an- 
other tract  entitled  Con»derations  touching  the  likeliest 
means . to  remove  hirehngs . out  of  the  church ; both 
addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England'.  And  after  the  Paiiiam^t  was  dissolved, 
be  wrote  a letter  to  some  st^esman,  with  whom  he 
bad  a seiious  discourse  the  itightbefore,  concerning  the 
ruptures  of  the  commonwealth;  and  another  as  it  is 
supposed  to  General  Monk,  being  a brief  Delineation 
of  a free  commonwealth,  ea^  to  be  put  in  practice, 
and  without  delay.  These  two  pieces  were  communi- 
cated in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Toland  by  a friend,  who 


'>  See  Ijetten  to  the  DiAe  of 
Savoy,  to  the  Prince  of  IVansyl- 
vania,  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  to 
the  State*  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Geneva,  to  the  Kings 
of  France  and  of  Denmark. 
Symmoiu. 

' The  former  of  these  pieces, 
says  Dr.  Birch  in  his  Life  of 
Milton,  p.  xlii.  ed'.  175S,  restored 
him  to  the  good  opinion  of  some 
of  his  republican  friends,  who 
had  before  questioned  his  at- 
tachment to  their  principles.  See 
Mr.  Wall’s  Letter  prefixed  to  the 
Iconoclastes.  E. 

Milton  had  collected  a variety 


of  State  Papers,  from  the  death 
of  the  King  to  the  present  period. 
They  were  published  in  1743, 
wit!)  the  foHowing  title : “ Ori- 
“ ginal  Letters  and  Papers  of 
“ State,  addressed  to  Oliver 
“ Cromwell,  concerning  the  Af- 
“ fairs  of  Great  Britain.  From 
“ the  year  1649  to  1658.  Found 
" among  the  Political  Collections 
“ of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Now  first 
“ published  from  the  originals. 
" By  John  Nickolls,  jun.  Mem- 
" her  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
" ries,  London.”  They  had  been 
once  in  the  possession  of  EU  wood. 
Todd. 
e 4 
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a little  after  Milton’s  death  had  them  from  his  nephew; 
and  Mr.  Toland  gave  them  to  be  printed  in  the  edition 
of  our  author’s  Prose  Works  in  1698.  But  Milton, 
still  finding  that  affairs  were  every  day  tending  more 
and  more  to  the  subvemion  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  published  his  Ready 
and  easy  way  to  establish  a free  commonwealth,  and 
the  excellence  thereof,  compared  with  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  re-admitting  kingship  in  this  nation*. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wood,  that  he  published  this 
piece  in  February  1639*60;  and  after  this  he  published 
Brief  notes  upon  a late  sermon  entitled,  the  Fear  of 
God  and  the  King,  preached  by  Dr.  Matthew  Grif- 
fifth  at  Mercers’  Chapel,  March  23,  1660:  so  bold  and 
resolute  was  he  in  declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  last, 
thinking  that  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  expiring 
liberty 

A little  before  the  King’s  landing  he  was  discharged 
from  his  oflSce  of  Latin  Secretary,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  his  house  in  Petty  France,  where  he  had  lived  eight 
years  with  great  reputation,  and  had  been  visited  by  all 
foreigners  of  note,  who  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  seeing  a man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  it  by 
his  writings,  and  whose  name  was  as  well  known  and 
as  famous  abroad  as  in  bis  own  nation";  and  by  several 

* This  pamphlet.  Dr.  Johnson  “ asserted;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mil- 
observes,  was  enough  considered  “ ton’s  Rmdy  and  Easy  Way, 
to  be  both  seriously  and  ludi-  “ icc.;  by  G.  G.  a lover  of  loy- 
crously  answered.  Sec  Mr.  War-  “ alw.“  £. 
ton's  note  on  Sonnet  xxL  ad-  ' To  these  notes  an  answer 
dressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  for  was  written  by  L’Estrange,  in  a 
an  account  of  the  burlesque  an-  pamphlet  entitled,  “ No  Blind 
swer.  The  serious  reply  was  “ Guides."  £. 
published  in  May  l660,  and  en-  ° Either  Toland,  or  his  editor 
titled,  “ The  dignity  of  Kingship  Mr.  Hollis,  adds  the  following 
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persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,  particularly  the  pious 
and  virtuous  Lady  Raneiagh,  whose  son  for  some  time 
he  instructed,  the  same  who  was  Paymaster  of  the 
forces  in  King  William’s  time;  and  by  many  learned 
and  ingenious  friends  and  acquaintance,  particularly 
Andrew  Marvel,  and  young  Laurence,  son  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Oliver’s  Council,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  Marchamont  Needham  the 
writer  of  Politicus,  and  above  all  Cyriac  Skinner, 
whom  he  has  honoured  with  two  sonnets.  But  now 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  appear  any  longer  in  public, 
so  that  by  the  advice  of  some  who  wished  him  well 
and  were  concerned  for  his  preservation,  he  fled  for 
shelter  to  a friend’s  house  in  Bartholomew  Close  near 
West  Smithfield,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  blown  over.  The  first  notice  that  we 
find  taken  of  him  was  on  Saturday  the  l6th  of  June, 
1660,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  humbly  moved  to  issue  his 
proclamation  for  the  calling  in  of  Milton’s  two  books,  bis 
Defence  of  the  people,  and  Iconoclastes,  and  also  Good- 
wyn’s  book  entitled  the  Obstructors  of  justice,  written 
in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the  late  King,  and  to 
order  them  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  proceed  by  way  of  indict- 

note.  “ The  late  Reverend  Mr.  *'  liament  a weekly  table  for  the 
“ Thomas  Bradbury,  an  emi-  “ entertainment  of  foreign  min- 
" nent  dissenting  mmister,  used  '*  isters,  and  persons  of  leam- 
“ to  say,  that  Jer.  White,  who  ing,  such  especially  as  came 
“ had  been  chaplain  to  O.  Crom-  “ from  protestant  states ; which 
" well,  and  whom  he  personally  “ allowance  was  also  continued 
“ knew,  had  often  told  him,  that  “ by  Cromwell.”  E. 

“ Milton  was  allowed  by  the  Par- 
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ment  or  information  against  Milton  and  Goodwyn  in 
respect  of  their  books,  and  that  they  themselves  should 
be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms  attending 
the  House.  On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  an  caxler  of 
Council  was  made  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Home 
of  Commons  for  a proclamation  against  Milton’s  and 
Goodwyn’s  books;  and  the  proclamation  was  issued 
the  13th  of  August  following,  wherein  it  was  said  that 
the  authors  had  fled  or  did  abscond*:  and  on  Monday, 
August  27th,  Milton’s  and  CJoodwyn’s  books  w«e 
burnt  according  to  the  proclamation  at  the  Old  Badey 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  On  Wed- 


* See  the  proeianution  priDted 
at  lencd>  in  Kennet's  Register 
and  Chronicle,  1728,  p.  I89. 
Todd,  Or  ia  Tpland’s  Li|e  of 
Milton,  8vo.  1761,  p.  113.  E. 

y hiilton's  prose  was  to  sulTer 
another  disgrace.  Twenty- seven 
Propositions  gathered  from  the 
wrkingsof  ouraathor,Bucbanan, 
Hobbes,  Baxter,  John  Goodwin, 
Knox,  Owen,  and  others,  were 
proscribed  by  the  Univernty  of 
Oxford,  July  21,  1683,  as  de- 
structive both  to  Church  and 
State ; and  ordered  to  be  burnt 
in  the  court  of  the  Schools.  See 
the  Decree  of  the  University,  in 
Somers’s  Tracts,  iii.  223.  This 
transaction  is  celebrated  in  a 
poem  of  the  Musae  Anglicans, 
called  “ Decretum  Oxoniense," 
1683.  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  181.  edit 
1714.  I transcribe  some  of  the 
lines  with  abhorrence, 

H<e  tibi  sun  laudes  immorUJeiqitc  tri- 

utnp/df 

O dca,  Bellositi  sscras  quc  protcgis 
arcn  !— 

Qiuunquain  o,  ri  simili  quicunquc 
hec  scripscrit  auctor 


Ftto  suocubqbset,  codiBique  arscrit 
igne  5 

In  medio  vidrss  flonuna  crepiunte 
cremari, 

jm/tannm,  calo  teni«)ue  inamablle 
nomen ! 

» . 

But  by  what  follows,  the  writer 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in*- 
sensible  tothe  beantiea  of  Miltw’s 
poetry. 

Milton  ie  said  to  have  been  a 
chief  founder  of  the  Calve*  Head 
Club,  a festival  which  began  to 
be  held  on  the  thirtieth  of  Janu- 
ary during  the  usurpation,  in 
opposition  to  Bishop  Juxon,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  other  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who 
met  privately  to  cdebrate  that 
day  with  fasting  and  a form  ol‘ 
prayer.  See  Secret  History  of 
the  Calves'  Head  Club,  by  one 
who  seems  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  anecdotes  of  those  days. 
Lond.  170s.  Harl.  Misc.  vi.  554. 
For  such  provocations  alone,  it 
was  natural  for  the  restored 
powers  to  retaliate.  He,  however, 
escaped,  yet  not  without  diffi- 
culty. I was  told  by  Mr.  Tyers, 
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nesday,  August  S9th,  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed, 
which  proved  more  favourable  to  Milton  than  could 
well  have  been  expected ; for  though  John  Goodwyn, 
Clerk,  was  excepted  among  the  twenty  persons,  who 
were  to  have  penalties  inflicted  upon  them,  not  extend* 
ing  to  life,  yet  Milton  was  not  excepted  at  all,  and 
consequently  was  included  in  the  general  pardon*. 
We  find  indeed  that  afterwards  be  was  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms;  but  the  time  when  he  was  taken 
into  custody  is  not  certain.  He  was  not  in  custody 
on  die  13th  of  September,  for  that  day  a list  of  the 
prisoners  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was  read 
in  the  House,  and  Milton  is  not  among  them;  and  on 
the  l^h  of  September  the  House  adjourned  to  the  6th 
of  November.  It  is  most  probable  therefore  that  after 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed,  and  after  the  House 
had  adjourned,  he  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  into  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at 


from  good  authority,  that  hia 
friends  made  a mock-funeral  for 
him;  and  that  when  matters 
were  settled  in  his  favour,  and 
the  affair  was  known,  the  king 
laughed  heartily  at  the  trick. 
T.  WoTton. 

This  account  is  given  by  an 
historian  lately  brought  to  light. 
" Milton,  Latin  Secretary  to 
“ Cromwell,  distinguished  by  his 
" writings  in  favour  of  the  rights 
“ and  liberties  of  the  people,  pre- 
" tended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
'*  public  funeral  procession.  The 
“ king  applauded  his  {lolicy  in 
" escapin’;  the  punishment  of 
" deato.  by  a seasonable  shew  of 
“ dying.”  Cunningham's  His- 
tory ofOreat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 


R.  Livtu  of  the  Potis,  ed.  1794i. 

As  to  t^e  calumny  which  War- 
ton  discovered  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  it  is  not  only  impro- 
bable in  itself,  but  rests  upon  no 
authority.  It  comes  through  two 
nameless  individuals  to  an  ano- 
nymous pamphleteer,  who  ap- 
pears evidently  disposed  to  lil^l 
Milton.  E. 

‘ Philips  says  expressly,  that 
Milton  was  except^,  and  dis- 
qualified from  bearing  any  office. 
But  1 find  Goodwin  and  1%.  Nye 
die  minister  excepted  in  the  Act, 
but  Milton  not  named.  How- 
ever, he  obtained  a special  pardon 
in  December,  l660,  which  passed 
the  privy  se^,  but  not  the  great 
seal.  Malone. 
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Arms  by  virtue  of  the  former  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  but  we  cannot  find  that  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  nor  was  he  continued  in  cus- 
tody very  long:  for  on  Saturday  the  1 5th  of  December, 
1660,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Mr.  Milton  now  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
should  be  forthwith  released,  paying  his  fees ; and  on 
Monday  the  17th  of  December,  a complaint  being 
made  that  the  Seijeant  at  Arms  had  demanded  excessive 
fees  for  his  imprisonment,  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  privil^es  and  elections  to  examine  this  busi- 
ness, and  to  call  Mr.  Milton  and  the  Seijeant  before 
them,  and  to  determine  what  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the 
Serjeant  for  his  fees  in  this  case ; so  courageous  was  he 
at  all  times  in  defence  of  liberty  against  all  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  and  though  a prisoner,  would 
yet  be  treated  like  a freeborn  Englishman.  This 
appears  to  be  the  matter  of  fact,  as  it  may  be  collected 
partly  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  partly  from  Kennet’s  Historical  Register:  and  the 
clemency  of  the  government  was  surely  very  great 
towards  him,  considering  the  nature  of  his  offences; 
for  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  King’s  judges  and 
murderers,  yet  he  contributed  more  to  murder  his 
character  and  reputation  than  any  of  them  all : and  to 
what  therefore  could  it  be  owing,  that  he  was  treated  with 
such  lenity,  and  was  so  easily  pardoned  ? It  is  certain, 
there  was  not  wanting  powerful  intercession  for  him 
botli  in  Council  and  in  Parliament.  It  is  said  that 
Secretary  Morrice  and  Sir  Thomas  Clargis  greatly  fa- 
voured him,  and  exerted  their  interest  in  his  behalf ; 
and  his  old  friend  Andrew  Marvel,  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  Hull,  formed  a considerable  party  for  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  neither  was  Charles  the 
Second  (as  Toland  says)  such  an  enemy  to  the  Muses, 
as  to  require  his  destruction.  But  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  obtaining  Milton’s  pardon  was  Sir  William 
Davenant,  out  of  gratitude  for  Milton’s  having  pro- 
cured his  release,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  16^. 
It  was  life  for  life.  Davenant  had  been  saved  by 
Milton’s  interest,  and  in  return  Milton  was  saved  at 
Oavenant’s  intercession.  This  story  Mr.  Richardson 
relates  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pope ; and  Mr.  Pope 
had  it  from  Betterton  the  famous  actor,  who  was  first 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  patronized  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  might  therefore  derive  the  knowledge  of 
this  transaction  from  the  fountain*. 

Milton  having  thus  obtained  his  pardon,  and  being 
set  at  liberty  again,  took  a house  in  Holbom  near  Red 
Lion  Fields;  but  he  removed  soon  into  Jewen-street 
near  Aldersgate-street:  and  while  he  lived  there,  being 
in  his  fifty-third  or  fifty-fourth  year,  and  blind  and  in- 
firm, and  wanting  somebody  better  than  servants  to 
tend  and  look  after  him,  he  employed  his  friend  Dr. 
Paget  to  choose  a proper  consort  for  him ; and  at  his 
recommendation  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Min- 
shul,  of  a gentleman’s  family  in  Cheshire,  and  related 
to  Dr.  Paget.  It  is  said  that  an  ofier  was  made  to 
Milton,  as  well  as  to  Thurloc,  of  holding  the  same 
place  of  Secretary  under  the  King,  which  he  had  dis- 

' Mr.  Malone  says,  “ That  “ This  is  Richardson's  assertion 
“Milton  saved  Davenant  is  at-  “merely.”  Richardson  however 
“ tested  by  Aubrey  and  by  Wood  had  traced  the  story  almost  up 
“ from  him ; but  none  of  them  to  Davenant  liknself.  E. 

“ say  that  Davenantsaved  Milton. 
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charged  with  so  much  integrity  and  ability  under 
Cromwell;  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  it,  though  the 
wife  pressed  his  compliance ; “ Thou  art  in  the  right,” 
says  he ; “ you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your 
“ coach ; for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest 
“ man'’.”  What  is  more  certain  is,  that  in  1661  he 
published  his  Accidence  commenced  Grammar,  and  a 
tract  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  entitled  Aphorisms  of  State ; 
as  in  1638  he  had  published  another  piece  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  entitled  the  Cabinet  Council  discabinated, 
which  he  printed  from  a manuscript,  that  bad  lain' 
many  years  in  his  hands,  and  was  given  him  for  a true 
copy  by  a learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected 
several  such  pieces:  an  evident  sign,  that  he  thought  it 
no  mean  employment,  nor  unworthy  of  a man  of 
genius,  to  be  an  editor  of  the  works  of  great  authors*. 
It  was  while  he  lived  in  Jewen-street,  that  Elwood  the 
quaker  (as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  his  life  written 
by  his  own  hand)  was  first  introduced  to  read  to  him  ; 
for  having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  be  kept  always  some- 
body or  other  to  perform  that  office,  and  usually  the 
son  of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he 
took  in  kindness,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  im- 


* The  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Richardson  j and  rests  upon  au- 
thority whidi  seems  to  deci- 
sive. Richardson  received  it  fn>m 
Henry  Bendyshe,  (a  grandson  I 
believe  of  the  Protector's,)  who 
was  an  inmate  in  Milton’s  house, 
and  who  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  his  family.  Symmons. 

‘ It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Malone, 
that  Milton’s  publication  of  an 
Accidence  at  this  period  gives 


some  countenance  to  a tradition, 
recorded  by  YeUen  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Langbaine's  account 
of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  8vo.  1693, 
that  Milton,  after  the  RestoratHUi, 
kept  a school  at  or  near  Green- 
wich. But  the  remarkable  care, 
with  which  his  biographers  have 
mentioned  the  houses  in  which 
he  successively  resided,  seems  to 
make  this  tradition  very  impro- 
bable. E, 
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prove  him  in  his  learning.  Elwood  was  recommended 
to  him  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  went  to  his  bouse  every 
afternoon  except  Sunday,  and  read  to  him  such  books 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  Milton  thought  proper.  And’ 
Milton  told  him,  that  if  he  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  understand’ 
Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with  foreigners  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  he  must  learn  the  foreign  pronunci- 
ation: and  he  instructed  him  how  to  read  accordingly**. 
And  having  a curious  ear,  he  understood  by  my  tone, 
says  Elwood,  when  I understood  what  I read,  and 
when  I did  not;  and  he  would  stop  me, and  examine 
me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages  to  me.  But 
it  was  not  long  after  his  third  marriage,  that  he  left 
Jcwen-street,  and  removed  to  a house  in  the  Artillery 
, Walk  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields*:  and  this  was  his  last 
stage  in  this  world;  he  continued  longer  in  this  house 
than  he  had  done  in  any  other,  and  lived  here  to  his 
dying  day:  only  when  the  plague  began  to  rage  in 
London  in  1665,  he  removed  to  a small  house  at  St.- 
Giles  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  Elwood 
had  taken  for  him  and  bis  family;  and  there  he  re- 
mained during  that  dreadful  calamity;  but  after  the 
sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  was  cleansed  and  made 


* Elwood  mentions  that  he 
pronounced  the  Latin  c like  the 
English  ch,  and  sc  as  s/i,  upon 
which  Roll!  remarks,  quests  par- 
ticolarita  mostra  che  Milton  pro- 
nundava  la  lingua  Latina  come 
gl'  Italiani  e particolarmente  i 
Itomani  fanno.  E. 

' The  circumstance  of  his  lodg- 
ing for  some  intermediate  time, 
af^  he  left  Jewin  Street,  with 


Millington  the  celebrated  auc- 
tioneer, who  was  accustomed  to 
lead  his  venerable  inmate  by  the 
hand  when  he  walked  in  the 
streets,  is  mentioned  by  Richard- 
son on  the  testimony  of  a person, 
who  was  acquainted  with  Milton, 
and  who  had  frequently  met  liim 
abroad  with  his  conductor  and 
host.  Sij/nmons, 


/• 
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safely  habitable  again,  he  returned  to  his  house  in 
London ^ 

His  great  work  of  Paradise  Lost  had  principally 
engaged  his  thoughts  for  some  years  past,  and  was 
now  completed.  It  is  probable,  that  bis  first  design 
of  writing  an  epic  poem  was  owing  to  his  conver- 
sations at  Naples  with  the  Marquis  of  Villa  about 
Tasso  and  his  famous  poem  of  the  deliveiy  of  Je- 
rusalem ; and  in  a copy  of  verses  presented  to  that 
nobleman  before  he  left  Naples,  he  intimated  his 
intention  of  fixing  upon  King  Arthur  for  bis  hero>^. 
And  in  an  eclogue,  made  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land upon  the  death  of  his  friend  and  school-fellow 
Deodati,  he  proposed  the  same  design  and  the  same 
subject,  and  declared  his  ambition  of  writing  something 
in  his  native  language,  which  might  render  his  name 
illustrious  in  these  islands,  though  he  should  be  obscure 
and  inglorious  to  the  rest  of  the  world*'.  And  in  other 
parts  of  bis  works,  after  he  had  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  he  still  promised  to  produce  some 
noble  poem  or  other  at  a fitter  season ; but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  bad  then  determined  upon  the  subject, 
and  King  Arthur  had  another  fate,  being  reserved  for 
the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  The  first  hint  of 


' Dr.  Syromons  remarks,  that 
a rumour  had  been  circulated  of 
Milton’s  having  fallen  under  the 
desolating  disease.  And  he  cites 
a very  interesting  letter  to  Peter 
Ueimbach,  occasionerl  by  this  re- 
port. See  Pr.  W.  ii.  586.  ed. 
1753.  E. 

* See  Mr.  Warton’s  note  on 
the  Mansus,  v.  80.  E. 


*'  The  reader  should  consult 
the  Preface  to  the  second  book 
of  the  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, from  “ Concerning  there - 
“ fore  this  wayward  subject"  to 
the  end,  vol.  i.  p.  61—^5.  ed. 
1753.  'This  passage  gives  the 
fullest  insight  into  Milton's  hopes 
and  intentions.  E, 
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Paradise  Lost  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
Italian  tragedy and  it  is  certain,  that  he  first  designed 


' The  Drama  alluded  to  is  the 
Adamo  of  Giovanni  Battista  An- 
dreini,  son  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Isabella  Andreini.  (See 
Bayle’s  Dictionary,  Art  Andre- 
ini.) G.  B.  Andreini  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1578 ; he  was  also 
an  actor  of  some  repute,  and 
author  of  about  thirty  poems  and 
comeilies.  (See  Count  Mazzu- 
chelli's  worlt  on  the  writers  of 
Italy.)  The  Adamo  was  printed 
at  Milan  in  1618,  and  again  in 
1617.  It  is  like  the  mysteries 
of  our  early  stage,  and  belongs 
to  that  claM  of  dramas  founded 
on  the  Scripture  which  the  Ita- 
lians call  Rappresentazioni.  (See 
Rolli’s  Life  of  Milton.)  Whether 
Milton  ever  saw  it  or  not,  is 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Vol- 
taire first  started  the  notion  that 
Milton  was  indebted  to  it  for  the 
idea  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  his 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  17^7- 
Mr.  Hayley  has  pursued  the  idea 
in  his  Conjtcture*  on  the  origin  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  annexed  to 
his  Life  of  Milton.  In  the  pas- 
sages which  Mr.  Hayley  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  Adamo  I can 
trace  no  resemblance  to  the  Pa- 
radise Lost;  but  in  the  analysis 
which  he  has  given  of  the  drama 
there  apf>ears  more  resemblance 
to  Milton  s plans  for  dramas  or 
moralities  on  the  same  subject 
than  would  have  been  to  be  ex- 
pected. perhaps,  if  Milton  had 
never  seen  Andreini’s  work.  That 
the  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem 
on  the  fall  of  Adam  was  first 
suggested  to  Milton  by  the  pre- 
face to  the  Scena  Tragica  <f  Adnmo 
ed  Eva  of  Troilo  Lancetta,  printed 
VOL.  I. 


at  Venice  in  1644,  and  which 
Mr.  Hayley  has  given  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  drama  in 
his  Appendix,  seems  extremely 
visionary.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Milton  was  acquainted 
with  Marino's  Strage  de  eli  Inno- 
cenli  (see  note  on  the  Mansus, 
v.  II.)  and  with  the  Ang;eleida  of 
Ei^mo  Valvasone,  Venice,  1 59O. 
And  it  is  curious  that  the  latter 
work,  which  u formed  expressly 
on  the  rebellion  of  the  Apostate 
Spirits,  attributes  to  them  the 
invention  of  artillery.  But  it 
may  be  said  of  these,  and  a long 
list  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese works,  which  are  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hayley  and  Mr.  Todd, 
and  treat  of  the  same  or  similar 
subjects  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Milton  ever  saw  most  of  them, 
or  made  use  of  any  of  them.  No 
one  has  yet  discovered  the  tra- 
gedy called  II  Paradiso  Perso, 
which  Dr.  Pearce  mentions  as 
having  afforded  the  first  hint  of 
the  Paradise  Lost 

The  origin  therefore  of  this 
great  poem  we  are  little  likely 
to  ascertain  with  any  thing  like 
certainty.  Whoever  wishes  to 
pursue  the  subject  may  read  Mr. 
Hayley's  Conjectures  above  no- 
tice ; Mr.  J.  C.Walker's  Thoughts 
on  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost, 
printed  with  his  Historical  Me- 
moir on  Italian  Tragedy,  4to. 
1799;  Mr.  DunsteFs  Considera- 
tions  on  Milton's  early  reading, 
and  the  prima  stamina  of  his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  8vo.  1800;  and  Mr. 
Todd's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Paradise  Lost,  prefixed  to  his 
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it  a tragedy  himself,  and  there  are  several  plans  of  it  In 
the  form  of  a tragedy  still  to  be  seen  in  the  author’s 
own  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  And  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  barely  sketch  out  the  plans,  but  also  wrote  some 
parts  of  the  drama  itself.  His  nephew  Philips  informs 
us,  that  some  of  the  verses  at  the  beginning  of  Satan’s 
speech,  addressed  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  book,  were 
shown  to  him  and  some  others  as  designed  for  the 
banning  of  the  tragedy,  several  years  before  the  poem 
was  begun : and  many  other  passages  might  be  pro- 
duced, which  plainly  appear  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  scene,  and  are  not  so  properly  of  the 
epic,  as  of  the  tragic  strain.  It  was  not  till  after  he 
was  disengaged  from  the  Salmasian  controversy,  which 
ended  in  1655,  that  he  began  to  mould  the  Paradise 
Lost  in  its  present  form;  but  after  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  public  business,  and  freed 


edition  of  Milton’s  Poems.  Mr. 
Todd  ^ives  a summary  of  all  the 
inquiries  of  this  kind. 

But  with  the  fanciful  question 
of  the  origu,  or  first  hint,  of 
Paradise  Lost,  is  much  mixed  up 
the  consideration  of  Milton's  use 
and  isnitaiion  of  earlier  works. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
well  acquainted,  as  Mr.  Dunster 
contends,  with  Sghetler’*  trans- 
lation of  Du  Bartas;  and  that 
he  had  seen  Stafford’s  Niobe,  as 
Mr.  Todd  sugfrests,  and  the  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  Cedmon, 
which  Mr.  Todd  quotes  from 
Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Milton’s  great  learning 
in  fact  made  him  acquainted 
“ with  the  poverty  as  well  as  the 
“ riches  of  numerous  other  writ- 


" ers and  he  made  the  right 
use  of  learning  in  greatly  ira- 
moring  upon  the  hints  of  others. 
*This  will  continually  appear  in 
the  notes  on  his  Poems.  But 
there  was  nothing  like  plagiarism 
in  this ; and  indeed,  his  com- 
mentators, and  the  ingenious  men 
who  have  been  named  above,  ore 
always  anxious  that  an  imputa- 
tion of  this  kind  should  never, 
for  a moment,  be  thrown  upon 
Milton,  whose  originality,  tliey 
all  contend,  was  as  great  as  his 
erudition. 

Of  the  shameless  attempt  of 
Lquder  to  convict  him  of  plagia- 
rism a full  account  is  given  by 
Bishop  Newton  in  the  Postscript 
to  Paradise  Lost.  E. 
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from  controversy  of  every  kind,  he  prosecuted  the  work 
with  closer  application.  Mr.  Philips  relates  a very 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  composure  of  this 
poem,  which  he  says  he  had  reason  to  remember,  as  it 
was  told  him  by  Milton  himself,  that  his  vein  never 
happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
vernal,  and  that  What  be  attempted  at  other  times  was 
not  to  his  satisfection,'  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  So  much^  Mri  Toland  imagines  that  Philips 
might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  because  our  author; 
in  his  Latin  elegy^  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  upoU 
the  approach  of  the  sprihg,  seemeth  to  say  just  the 
contrary,  as  if  be  could  not  make  any  vei^  to  bis 
satisfaction  till  the  spring  b<%un:  and  he  says  fhrfliet 
that  a judicious  fiiend  of  Mihon’s  informed  bhn,  that 
he  could  never  compose  Well  but  iii  spring  and  autumn; 
But  Mr.  Richardson  cannot  comprehend,  that  either  of 
these  accounts  is  exactly  true,  or  that  a man  with 
such  a work  in  his  bead  can  suspend  it  for  six  months 
together,  or  only  for  one ; it  may  go  on  more  slowly, 
but  it  must  go  on : and  this  laying  it  aside  is  contrary 
to  that  eagerness  to  finish  what  was  begun,  which  he 
says  was  his  temper  in  bis  epistle  to  Deodati,  dated 
Sept.  9,  16S7'‘.  After  all,  Mr.  Philips,  who  had  the 
perusal  of  the  poem  from  the  beginning,  by  twenty  or 
thirty  verses  at  a time,  as  it  was  composed,  and  having 
not  been  shown  any  for  a considerable  while,  as  the 
summer  came  on,  inquired  of  the  author  the  reason  of 
it,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  time : 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  poem  might  go  on 

‘ Sec  the  note  on  v.  6.  £/.  vii.  In  Adventum  veris.  E. 
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much  more  slowly  in  summer  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
year;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  poets  may  say  of  the 
pleasures  of  that  season,  1 imagine  most  persons  find 
by  experience,  that  they  can  compose  better  at  any 
other  time,  with  more  facility  and  with  more  spirit, 
than  during  the  heat  and  languor  of  summer.  When- 
ever the  poem  was  wrote,  it  was  finished  in  1665,  and 
as  Elwood  says  was  shown  to  him  that  same  year  at 
St.  Giles  Chalfont,  whither  Milton  had  retired  to  avoid 
the  plague,  and  it  was  lent  to  him  to  peruse  it  and  give 
his  judgment  of  it:  and  considering  the^  difficulties 
which  the  author  lay  under,  his  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  public  affairs  and  his  own,  his  age  and  in- 
firmities, bis  gout  and  blindness,  his  not  being  in 
circumstances  to  maintain  an  amanuensis,  but  obliged 
to  make  use  of  any  hand  that  came  next  to  'write  his 
verses  as  he  made  them,  it  is  really  wonderful,  that  he 
should  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a work,  and 
much  more,  that  he  should  ever  bring  it  to  perfection!. 


' Besides  what  affliction  he 
must  have  from  liis  duappoint- 
ment  on  the  change  of  the  times, 
and  from  his  own  private  losses, 
and  probably  cares  for  subsist- 
ence, and  for  his  family,  he  was 
in  per]>etual  terror  of  being  as- 
sassinated, and  though  he  had 
escaped  the  talons  of  the  law,  he 
knew  he  had  made  himself  ene- 
mies in  abundance.  He  was  so 
driected  he  would  lie  awake 
whole  nights.  He  then  kept 
himself  as  private  as  he  could. 
This  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson  had 
from  a relation  of  Milton’s,  Mr. 
Walker  of  the  Temple.  And 
this  is  whiit  is  intimated  by  him- 


self, P.  L.  vii.  26.  ■ 

On  evil  days  though  fjllen,  and  evil 
tongues. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangiera  com- 
past  round* 

And  solitude. 

Richardton,  Remarks,  p.  xciv. 

Dr.  Symmons  observes  that 
these  apprehensions  were  not 
those  of  a weak  mind,  or  felt 
without  sufficient  cause;  but 
were  fully  justified  by  the  fate  of 
Ludlow,  pursued  with  daggers 
into  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  and 
by  the  murders  of  Dorislaus  add 
of  Ascham  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Madrid.  £. 
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And  after  the  poem  was  finished,  still  new  difficulties 
retarded  the  publication  of  it.  It  was  in  danger  of 
being  suppressed  through  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the 
licenser,  who  took  exception  at  some  passages,  and 
particularly  at  that  noble  simile,  in  the  first  book,  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  in  which  he  fended  that  he  had 
tiiscovered  treason.  It  was  with  difficulty  too  that  the 
author  could  sell  the  copy ; and  he  sold  it  at  last  only 
ibr  five  pounds,  but  was  to  receive  five  pounds  more 
after  the  sale  of  1300  of  the  first  impression,  and  five 
pounds  more  after  the  sale  of  as  many  of  the  second 
impression,  and  five  more  after  the  sale  of  as  many  of 
the  third,  and  the  number  of  each  impression  was  not 
to  exceed  1500.  And  what  a poor  consideration  was 
this  for  such  an  inestimable  performance!  and  how 
much  more  do  others  get  by  the  works  of  great  authors, 
than  the  authors  themselves!  This  original  contract 
with  Samuel  Simmons  the  printer  is  dated  April  27> 

' 1667,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson  the  book- 
seller, as  is  likewise  the  manuscript  of  the  first  book 
copied  feir  for  the  press,  with  the  Imprimatur  by 
Thomas  Tomkyns,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury : so  that  though  Milton  was  forced  to  make 
use  of  different  hands  to  write  his  verses  from  time  to 
time  as  he  had  occasion,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
•copy  for  the  press  was  written  all,  or  at  least  each  book, 
by  the  same  hand.  The  first  edition  in  ten  books  was 
printed  in  a small  quarto;  and  before  it  could  be  dis- 
posed of,  had  three  or  more  different  title-pages  of  the 
years  1667, 1668,  and  1669  “•  The  first  sort  was  with- 

“ There  were  five  of  these  dif-  this  time  was  advertised  plainly 
ferent  tide-pages.  The  book  at  but  neatly  bound  at  the  price  of 
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out  the  muoe  of  Siimnons  the  printer,  nnd  began  with 
the  poom  immediately  follovKing  the  title-page,  without 
any  argument,  or  preiime,  ot  table  of  errata : to  others 
was  prefixed  a short  advertisement  of  the  printer  to 
the  reader  concerning  the  argument  and  the  reason  why 
the  poem  rhymes  not ; nnd  then  followed  the  argument 
of  the  several  books,  and  the  prefooe  concerning  the 
kind  of  verse,  and  the  table  of  errata:  others  again  had 
the  aigumenf,  and  the  pie&ce,  and  the  table  of  errata, 
without  that  short  advertisement  of  the  printer  :to  the 
reader:  and  this  was  all  the  difiesience  between  them, 
except  now  and  then  of  a point  or  a letter,  which  were 
altered  as  the  sheets  were  printing  off.  So  that,  not> 
withstanding  these  variations,  there  was  still  only  one 
impression  in  quarto;  and  two  years  almost  elasped, 
.before  ISOO  copies  could  be  sold,  or  befenre  the  author 
was  entitled  to  his  second  five  pounds,  for  which  bis 
receipt  is  still  in  being,  and  is  dated  Aprd  96,  1669. 
And  this  was  prdubly  all  that  he  received;  for  he 
lived  not  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  seccmd  editkai, 
which  was  not  published  tih  the  year  1674-,  and  that 
same  year  he  died.  The  second  edition  was  printed 
in  a small  octavo,  and  was  oonected  by  the  author 
himself,  and  the  number  of  books  was  augmented  from 
ten  to  twelve,  with  the  addition  some  few  venses: 
, and  this  alteration  was  made  with  great  judgnaent^  not 
for  the  sake  of  such  a fencitul  beauty  as  resembling  the 
number  of  books  in  the  iEneid,  but  for  the  more  regular 
disposition  of  the  poem,  because  the  seventh  and  tenth 
books  were  before  too  long,  and  are  more  fitly  divided 

three  shilling.  See  Clavel's  Ca-  in  England  from  1666  to  1672. 
talogue  of  all  the  books  printed  Fol.  Lond.  16T3.  Tttdd. 
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each  into  two.  The  third  edition  waa  published  ut 
1678,  and  it  appears  that  Milton  had  left  his  remaining 
right  in  the  copy  to  his  widow,  and  she  agreed  with 
Simmons  the  printer  to  accept  eight  pounds  in  full  of 
all  demands,  and  her  receipt  for  the  money  is  dated 
December  31,  1680.  But  a little  before  this  Simmona 
had  covenanted  to  assign  the  whole  right  of  copy  to 
Brabaaon  Aylmer  'the  bookseller  for  twenty-five 
|N>uods:  and  Aylmer  afterwards  sold  it  to  old  Jacob 
Tonson  at'two  difierent  times,  one  half  on  the  17th  of 
August  16B3,  and  the  other  half  on  the  34th  of  March 
1690,  with  a considerable  advance  of  the  price:  and 
except  one  fourdr  of  it  which  has  been  assigned  to  se- 
veral persons,  his  family  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  copy 
ever  since.  By  the  last  assignment  it  appears  that  the 
book  was  growing  into  repute  and  rising  in  valuation; 
and  to  what  perverseness  could  it  be  owing  that  it  was 
not  better  received  at  first?  We  conceive  there  were 
principally  two  reasons;  the  prejudices  against  the 
author  on  account  of  his  principles  and  party  ; and 
many  no  doubt  were  offended  with  the  novelty  of  a 
poem  that  was  not  in  rhyme.  Hymer,  who  was  a 
redoubted  critic  in  those  days,  would  not  so  much  as 
allow  it  to  be  a poem  on  this  account;  and  declared 
war  against  Milton  as  well  as  against  Shakespeare;  and 
threatened  that  he  would  write  reflections  upon  the 
Paradise  Lost,  which  sonte  (says  he")  are  pleased  to 
call  a poem,  and  would  assert  rhyme  against  the  slender 
sophistry  wherewith  the  author  attacks  it.  And  such 
a man  as  Bishop  Burnet  maketh  it  a sort  of  objection 


* See  Rymer's  Tragedies  of  the  last  age  considered,  p.  143. 

f4. 
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to  Milton,  that  he  affected  to  write  in  blank  ve»e 
without  rhyme.  And  the  same  reason  induced  Dryden 
to  turn  the  principal  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  into  rhyme 
in  his  Opera  called  the  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of 
Man;  to  tag  his  lines,  as  Milton  himself  expressed  it, 
alluding  to  the  fashion  then  of  wearing  tags  of  metal  at 
the  end  of  their  ribbons.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  Sir  George  Hungerfbrd,  an  ancient 
member  of  parliament,  told  him,  that  Sir  John 
Denham  came  into  the  House  one  morning  with  a 
sheet  of  Paradise  Lost  wet  from  the  press  in  his  hand ; 
and  being  asked  what  he  had  there,  -said  that  he  had 
part  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
language  or  in  any  age.  However  it  is  certain  that 
the  book  was  unknown  till  about  two  years  after,  when 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  produced  it,  as  Mr.  Richardson  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson  the  physician,  who 
had  heard  the  story  often  from  Fleetwood  Shephard 
himself,  that  the  Earl  in  company  with  Mr.  Shephard, 
looking  about  for  books  in  Little  Britain,  accidentally 
met  with  Paradise  Lost ; and  being  surprised  at  some 
passages  in  dipping  here  and  there,  he  bought  it.  The 
bookseller  begged  his  Lordship  to  speak  in  its  favour  if 
he  liked  it,  for  the  impression  lay  on  his  hands  as  waste 
paper.  The  Earl  having  read  it  sent  it  to  Dryden, 
who  in  a short  time  returned  it  with  this  answer, 
“ This  man  cuts  us  all  out  and  the  ancients  too®.” 


* It  appears  that  Denham  was  Life  of  Milton,  ed.  3.  p.  1 16. 1 17- 
never  in  Parliament.  See  Mr.  Richardsons  accounts,  however, 
Malone's  objections  to  this  and  may  be  substantially  true,  not- 
thepreccdingaccount  of  Richard-  withstanding  some  partial  inac- 
son's.inhisLifc  of  Dryden,  1800,  curacies.  Mr.  Malone  seems  to 
vol.  i.  p.  113,  &c.  cit^  by  Todd,  assume  that  the  bookseller  in 
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Dryden’s  epigram  upon  Milton  is  too  well  known  to 
l)e  repeated ; and  those  Latin  verses  by  Dr.  Barrow  the 
physician,  and  the  English  ones  by  Andrew  Marvel, 
Esq.  usually  prefixed  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  were 
written  before  the  second  edition,  and  were  published 
with  it.  But  still  the  poem  was  not  generally  known 
and  esteemed,  nor  met  with  the  deserved  applause,  till 
after  the  edition  in  folio,  which  was  published  in  1688 
by  subscription.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
Essay  on  poetry  prefers  Tasso  and  Spenser  to  Milton: 
and  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  witty  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, that  he  had  no  notion  of  a better  poet  than 
Cowley.  In  1686,  or  thereabout.  Sir  William  Temple 
published  the  second  part  of  his  Miscellanies,  and  it 
may  surprise  any  reader,  that  in  his  Essay  on  poetiy 
he  taketh  no  notice  at  all  of  Milton ; nay  he  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  after  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  he 
knoweth  none  of  the  modems  who  have  made  any 
achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  recording.  And 
what  can  we  think,  that  he  had  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  or  that  the  author^s  politics  had  preju- 
diced him  against  his  poetiy?  It  was  happy  that  all 
great  men  were  not  of  his  mind.  The  bookseller  was 
advised  and  encouraged  to  undertake  the  folio  edition 
by  Mr.  Sommers,  afterwards  Lord  Sommers,  who  not 
only  subscribed  himself,  but  was  zealous  in  promoting 
the  subscription : and  in  the  list  of  subscribers  we  find 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  that  time,  as  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  Waller,  Dryden,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 

Little  Britain  was  proprietor  of  certain  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  whole  impression ; he  might  the  first  impression  was  sold 
only  have  engagetl  to  dispose  of  within  two  years  from  the  time 
a part  of  it.  But  it  is  at  all  events  of  publication.  £. 
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Atterbuiy,  aod  among  the  rest  Sir  Roger  Lestrauge, 
tliougb  he  bad  formerly  written  a piece  entitled  No 
blind  Guides,  &c.  against  Milton’s  Notes  upon  Dr. 
Griffith’s  sermonP.  There  were  two  editions  more  in 


f Later  biof^n^hers  have  very 
successfully  shewn  that  the  com> 
plaints  of  Uie  original  unpopula- 
rity of  the  Paradise  Lost  have 
been  without  foundation,  or,  at 
the  least,  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Pr.  Johnson  hat  se- 
veral judicious  observations  on 
the  proof  of  the  early  estimation 
of  the  poem  arising  from  the  sale 
itself.  “ Tbe  sale,  if  it  be  con- 
*'  sidered,  will  justify  the  public. 
"...  The  call  for  b^ks  was  not 
" in  Miltons  age  what  it  is  at 
“ present ...  prove  the  pau- 
" city  of  readers,  it  may  be  suffi- 
“ dent  to  remark,  that  the  na- 
“ tion  had  been  satisfied  from 
" 1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one 
“ years,  with  only  two  editions 
“ of  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
“ which  probably  did  not  to- 
“ gether  make  one  thousand  co- 
“ pies.  The  sale  of  thirteen 
" Hundred  copies  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  h)  two  years,  inoppositjon 
" to  so  much  recent  enmity,  and 
" to  a style  of  versification  new 
“ to  all  and  disgusting  to  many, 
" was  an  uncommon  example  of 
" the  prevalence  of  genius.  The 
“ demand  did  not  immediately 
“ increase;  formany  more  readers 
" than  were  supplied  at  first  the 
“ nation  did  not  afford.''  Life 
MiUon.  Hence  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  £.  Philips  had  grounds 
for  his  assertion,  when  in  an 
artidcon  hU  Brother  in  his  The- 
atrum  Poetarum,  printed  the  year 
after  M ikon's  death,  he  declares  (os 
Mr.  Uayley  remarks)  that  " many 


“ both  learned  and  judidous  per- 
“ sons"  are  of  opinion  that  Mil- 
ton  was  " the  exactest  of  heroic 
“ poets,  either  of  the  ancknts  at 
" modems,  either  of  our  own  or 
" whatever  nation  else." 

Mr.  Todd  observes,  that  Dry- 
den's  Preface  to  his  State  of  In- 
nocence appeared  almost  imme- 
diately aft«  the  death  of  Miltop, 
and  in  this  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
described  as  '*  undoubtedly  one 
" of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and 
" most  sublime  poems,  which 
“ either  this  age  or  nation  baa 
“ produced.”  Among  other  early 
notices  and  coromendationa  of 
Paradise  Lo.st.  Mr.  Todd  points 
out  a Translation  of  the  first  Book 
into  Latin,  which  appeared  in 
1685.  And  before  this  time,  Mr. 
Godwin  observes,  it  had  been 
commended  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  Lonl 
Roscommon's  Essay  on  translated 
verse. 

In  the  space  indeed  of  little 
more  than  eleven  years,  as  Dr. 
S}rmmons  calculates,  4500  copies 
were  purchased  by  different  in- 
dividuals; and  b^ore  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty  years  the  poem 
passed  through  six  editions,  " a 
“ drcumitancc,"  he  continues, 
“ which  abundantly  proves  that 
“ it  was  not  destitute  of  popula- 
“ rity  before  it  obtained  its  fi)ll 
“ and  final  dominion  over  the 
“ public  taste  from  the  patronage 
“ of  Somers,  and  still  more  froip 
“ the  criticism  of  Addison." 
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folio,  one  I think  in  1699,  the  other  in  169^»  which 
w»s  the  sixth  edition ; for  the  poem  wap  now  so  well 
received,  that  notwithstanding  the  price  of  it  was  four 
tini^  greater  than  before,  the  sale  increased  double  the 
nymber  every  year ; as  the  bookseller,  who  should  best 
know,  has  informed  us  in  his  dedication  of  the  smaller 
editions  to  Lord  Sommers.  Since  that  time  not  only 
various  editions  have  been  printed,  byt  also  various 
notes  and  translations.  The  first  person  who  wrote 
annotations  upon  Paradise  Lost  was  P.  H.  or  Patrick 
Hume,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  unless  his  name 
may  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  his  couptiy,  but  1^ 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  (as  I say)  who  wrote 
notes  upon  Paradise  Lost,  and  his  notes  were  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  foUo  edition  in  169<5.  Mr.  Addison’s 
Spectators  upon  the  subject  contributed  not  a lititlo  to 
establishing  th^  character,  and  illustrating  the  beauties, 
of  the  poem.  In  1733  appeared  Dr.  Bentley’s  new 
ediition  with  notes:  and  the  year  following  Dr.  Pearce 
published  his  Review  of  the  text,  in  which  the  chief  of 
Dr.  Bentley’s  emendations  are  considered,  and  several 
other  emendations  and  observations  are  ofiered  to  the 
public.  And  the  year  after  that  Messieurs  Richardson, 
fiither  and  son,  published  their  Explanatory  notes  and 
remarks.  The  poem  has  been  also  translated  into 
several  languages,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch ; 
and  proposals  have  been  made  for  translating  it  into 
Greek.  The  Dutch  translation  is  in  blank  verse,  and 
printed  at  Haerlem.  The  Frendi  have  a translation  by 
Mons.  Dupr6  de  St.  Maur;  but  nothing  showeth  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  their  language  more,  than 
that  they  h^ve  few  or  no  good  poetical  versions  of  the 
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greatest  poets;  they  are  forced  to  translate  Homers 
Viigil,  and  Milton  into  prose:  blank  verse  their  lan- 
guage has  not  harmony  and  dignity  enough  to  support; 
their  tragedies,  and  many  of  their  comedies,  are  in 
rhyme’.  Rolli,  the  famous  Italian  master  here  in 
England,  made  an  Italian  translation;  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son the  son  saw  another  at  Florence  in  manuscript  by 
the  learned  Abb^  Salvini,  the  same  who  translated 
Addison’s  Cato  into  Italian.  One  William  Hog  or 
Hogaeus  translated  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Samson  Agonistes  into  Latin  verse  in  1690;  but 
this  version  is  very  unworthy  of  the  originals.  There 
is  a better  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Power,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam-  • 
bridge,  the  first  book  of  which  was  printed  in  169I» 
and  the  rest  in  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  that  Col- 
lege. The  learned  Dr.  Trapp  has  also  published  a 
trianslation  into-  Latin  verse;  and  the  world  is  in 
expectation  of  another,  that  will  surpass  all  the  rest,  by 
Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  New  College  in  Oxford'.  So 


M.  Monneron,  a member  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  has  pub- 
lished a version  of  die  Piu^ise 
Lost ; and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, a translation  of  our 
great  epic  has  just  been  given  to 
the  -world  by  L’Abbfe  Delille. 
Summons. 

According  to  Oldys  it  had  also 
been  translated  by  M.  de  Bocage 
and  by  M.  Durand.  There  are 
now  numerous  translations  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  See  a list 
of  them  annexed  to  Mr.  Todds 
Life  of  Milton.  £. 

' The  first  six  books  were  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  4to.  in  1750, 


and  the  rest  in  1 75S.  This  being 
reputed  the  best  translation,  Mr. 
Dobson  received  a thousand 
])ound8,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  this  undertaking  in 
1735  by  Mr.  Benson,  Auditor  of 
the  Imprest.  Biogr.  Brit.  Art. 
Milton. 

In  1 736,  the  celebrated  Richard 
Dawes  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  a Greek 
version  of  the  first  book  of  Par. 
Lost.  He  gave  a specimen  of 
his  translation  of  B.  i.  from  v. 
249  to  263,  which  Dr.  Birch  has 
preserved  in  his  Life  of  Milton, 
p.  Ixi.  ed.  1753 ; but  the  work 
was  never  completed.  £. 


a. 
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that  by  one  means  or  other  Milton  is  now  considered 
as  an  English  classic;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
generally  esteemed  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  of 
modern  poems,  and  equal  at  least  to  the  best  of  the 
ancient;  the  honour  of  this  country,  and  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  others  ! 

In  1670  he  published  his  History  of  Britain,  that 
part  especially  now  called  England.  He  began  it 
above  twenty  years  before,  but  was  frequently,  inter- 
rupted by  other  avocations;  and  he  designed  to  have’ 
brought  it  down  to  his  own  times,  but  stopped  at  the 
Norman  conquest;  for  indeed  he  was  not  well  able  to 
pursue  it  any  farther  by  reason  of  his  blindness,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  other  more  delightful  studies;  having  a 
genius  turned  for  poetry  rather  than  history.  When 
his  History  was  printed,  it  was  not  printed  perfect  and 
entire;  for  the  licenser  expunged  several  passages, 
which  reflecting  upon  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the 
Monks  in  the  Saxon  times,  were  understood  as  a con- 
cealed satire  upon  the  Bishops  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
reign.  But  the  author  himself  gave  a copy  of  his  un- 
licensed papers  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  constantly  visited 
him:  and  in  1681  a considerable  passage  which  had 
been  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
was  published,  containing  a character  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1641,  which 
was  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  last  edition  of 
1738.  Bishop  Kennet  begins  his  Complete  History 
of  England  with  this  work  of  Milton,  as  being  the  best 
draught,  the  clearest  and  most  authentic  account  of 
those  early  times:  and  his  style  is  freer  and  easier  than 
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in  most  of  his  other  works,  more  plain  and  simple,  less 
figurative  and  metaphorical,  and  better  suited  to  the 
nature  of  liistory,  has  enough  of  the  Latin  turn  and 
idiom  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  a surprising  dignity  and  majesty. 

In  1670  likewise  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
Agonistes  were  licensed  together,  bnt  were  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  following*.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  these  two  poems  were  not  printed  by 
Simmons,  the  same  who  printed  the  Paradise  Lost,  but 
by  J.  M.  for  one  Starkey  in  Fleet-street;  and  what 
could  induce  Milton  to  have  recourse  to  another 
printer?  was  it  because  the  former  was  not  enoiigti 
encouraged  by  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost  to  become  a 
pnrehaser  of  the  other  copies  ? The  first  thought  of 
Paradise  Regained  was  owing  to  Elwood  the  quaker, 
as  he  himself  relates  the  occasion  in  the  history  of  his 
life.  When  Milton  had  lent  him  the  manuscript  of 
Paradise  Lost  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  as  we  said  before, 
and  he  returned  it,  Milton  asked  him  how  he  liked  it, 
and  what  he  thought  of  it;  “ Which  1 modestly,  but 
“ freely  tdd  him,  says  Elwood ; and  after  some  further 
“ discourse  abotrt  it,  I pleasantly  said  to  him.  Thou 
*'  hast  said  much  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou 
“ Id  say  of  Paradise  Found  ? He  made  me  no  answer, 
“ but  sat  some  time  in  a muse;  then  broke  off  that 
“ discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject.”  When 
Elwood  afterwards  waited  upon  him  in  London,  Milton 
showed  him  his  Paradise  Regained,  and  in  a pleasant 
tone  said  to  him,  “ This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put 

• At  the  price,  bound,  of  two  Catalogue,  1673-  Todd. 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Clavcl's 
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“ it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  me:  dt 
**  Chalfont,  which  befbre  I had  not  thought  of*.’*  It 
is  commonly  reported,  that  Milton  himself  preferred 
this  poem  to  the  Paradise  Lost;  but  all  that  we  can 
assert  upon  good  authority  is,  that  he  could  not  endure 
to  hear  tliis  poem  cried  down  so  much  as  it  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  other”.  For  certainly  it  is  very 
worthy  of  the  author,  and  contrary  to  what  Mr.  ToIsimI 
relates,  Milton  may  be  seen  in  Paradise  Regained  as 
well  as  in  Paradise  Lost ; if  it  is  inferior  in  poetry,  1 
know  not  whether  it  is  not  superior  in  sentiment;  if  it 
is  less  descriptive,  it  is  more  argumentative;  if  it  doth 
not  sotnetimes  rise  so  high,  neither  doth  it  ever  sink  so 
low;  and  it  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  it  de- 
serves, only  because  it  has  not  been  more  read  and 
considered.  His  subject  indeed  is  confined,  and  he 
has  a narrow  foundation  to  build  upon ; but  he  has 
raised  as  noble  a superstructure,  as  such  little  room  and 
such  scanty  materials  would  allow.  The  great  beauty 
of  it  is  the  control  between  the  two  characters  of  the 
Tempter  and  our  Saviour,  tlie  artful  sophistry  and 
specious  insinuations  of  the  one  refuted  by  the  strong 
sense  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  other.  This  poem' 
has  also  been  translated  into  French  together  with 
some  other  pieces  of  Milton,  Lycidas,  L’ Allure,  II 

t It  seems  probable  that  the.  Life  of  Milton,  p.  513.  ed.  2d. 
nmdite  Regamed  was  both  be-  ‘ E. 

gun  and  concluded,  or  very  <>  Philips  says,  the  Paradise  Re- 
nearly  so,  during  Milton's  resi-  gained  “ is  generally  censured 
donee  at  Chalfont,  a period  of  " to  be  muw  infenor  to  the 
about  ten  months,  from  June  or  *'  other,  though  he  could  not 
July,  1665,  to  the  following  “ hear  with  patience  any  such 
Mar^  or  April.  See  Mr.  Dun-  “ thing  when  related  to  him.’’ 
ster's  Addition  to  his  edit,  of  £. 

Par.  Reg.  and  Dr.  Symmons’s 
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Penseroso,  and  the  Ode  on  Christ’s  nativity:  and  in 
1733  was  printed  a Critical  Dissertation  with  notes 
upon  Paradise  R^ained,  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
it,  and  written  by  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester: and  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jortin 
has  added  some  observations  upon  this  work  at  the  end 
of  his  excellent  Remarks  upon  Spenser,  published  in 
1734:  and  indeed  this  poem  of  Milton,  to  be  more,  ad- 
mired, needs  only  to  be  better  known.  His  Samson 
Agonistes  is  the  only  tragedy  that  he  has  finished, 
though  he  has  sketched  out  the  plans  of  several,  and 
proposed  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his  manuscript  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College  library : and  we  may  suppc»e 
that  he  was  determined  to  the  choice  of  this  particular 
subject  by  the  similitude  of  bis  own  circumstances  to 
those  of  Samson  blind  and  among  the  Philistines.  This 
I conceive  to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ; and  it  is 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if 
not  exceeds,  any  of  the  most  perfect  tragedies,  which 
were  ever  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
Greece  was  in  its  glory.  As  this  work  was  never  in- 
tended for  the  stage,  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is 
omitted.  Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting 
Mr.  Pope  to  divide  it  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  hav- 
ing it  acted  by  the  King’s  Scholars  at  Westminster: 
but  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  put  an  end  to  that 
design.  It  has  since  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
the  form  of  an  Oratorio;  and  Mr.  Handel’s  music  is 
never  employed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it  is 
adapted  to  Milton’s  words.  That  great  artist  has  done 
equal  justice  to  our  author’s  L’Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
roso, as  if  the  same  spirit  possessed  both  masters,  and 
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as  if  the  God  of  music  and  of  verse  was  < still  one  and 
'the  same. 

There  are  also  some  other  pieces  of  Milton,  for  he 
continued  publishing  to  the  last.  In  1672  he  published 
‘Artis  Logicae  plenior  Institutib  ad  Petri  Rami  metho- 
dura  concinnatai  an  Institution  of  Logic  after  the 
method  of  Petrus  Ramus*;  and  the  year  following,  a 
treatise  of  true  Religion  and  the  best  means  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  popery,  which  had  greatly  increased 
through  the  connivance  of  the  King,  and  the  more 
open'  encouragement 'of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  the 
same  year  his  poems,  which  had  been  printed  in  164.5, 
were  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  several'  others’'. 
His  familiar  epistles  and  some  academical  exercises, 
Epistolarum  familiarum  Lib.  I.  et  Prolusiones  quaedam 
Oratoriae  in  Collegio  Christi  habitae,  were  printed  in 
1674;  as  was  also  his  translation  out  of  Latin  into 
English  of  the  Poles’  Declaration  concerning  the  election 
of  their  King  John  III,  setting  forth  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  that  prince*.  He  wrote  also  a brief  History 


* Of  his  book  on  Logic  there 
was  a second  edition  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Todd. 

'!  His  little  tract  Of  true  Fe- 
ligion,  &c.  is  modestly  written, 
with  respectful  mention  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
His  principle  of  toleration  is, 
agreement  in  the  sufSciency  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  he  extends 
it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opi- 
nions are,  profess  to  derive  them 
from  the  sacred  books.  The 
Papists  appeal  to  other  testi- 
monies, ana  are  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  be  permitted  the 
liberty  of  either  public  or  private 
VOL.  r. 


worship.  As  the  best  preserv- 
ative against  popery,  he  recom- 
mends the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  a duty  from  which  he 
warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
not  to  think  themselves  excused. 
Johnson, 

Notwithstanding  his  public 
opposition  to  popery,  the  in- 
famous Titus  Oates  ventured  to 
assert,  not  long  afterwards,  that 
“ Milton  was  a known  frequenter 
“ of  a popish  club.”  See  “ De- 

dication  prefixed  to  the  true 
“ Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot, 
“ &c.  by  T.  Oates,  D.  D.”  fol. 
Lend.  1679.  Todd. 

* His  familiar  letters  arc  pos- 
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of  Muscovy,  collected  from  the  relations  of  several 
travellers;  but  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in 
1689.  He  had  likewise  his  stat^Ietters  transcribed  at 
the  request  of  the  Danish  resident,  but  neither  were 
they  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1676,  aqd  were 
translated  into  English  in  1694;  and  to  that  translation 
a life  of  Milton  was  prefixed  by  his  nephew  Mr. 
Edward  Philips,  and  at  the  end  of  that  life  his  excel7 
lent  sonnets  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  Cyriac  Skinner  on  his  blindness,  were  first  printed. 
Besides  these  works  which  were  published,  he  wrote 
his  system  of  divinity,  which  Mr.  Toland  says  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  Cyriac  Skinner,  but  where  al 
present  is  uncertain".  And  Mr.  Philips  says,  that  he 


sessed  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
contain  many  characters  of  an- 
cient and  modem,  of  foreign  and 
domestic  authors,  which  are  wor- 
thy to  be  read  and  understood. 
His  college  exercises  are  valu- 
able chiefly  for  their  exhibition 
of  early  power  and  proficiency. 

I must  profess  myself  to  be 
doubtful  of  the  fact  of  his  having 
translated  the  Poles’  Declaration ; 
the  Latin  document  could  arrive 
in  England  only  a very  short 
time  before  Milton's  death,  and 
the  translation  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  his  character  of  com- 
position. Summons. 

Aubrey  states,  that  Milton's 
widow  had  “ a great  many  letters 

by  her  from  learned  men,  his 
(<  acquaintance,  both  of  England, 
“ ana  beyond  sea.”  E. 

* In  1823,  Mr.  Lemon,  sen. 
Deputy  Keeper  of  His  MajesW's 
State  Papers,  discovered  this 
work  in  the  Old  State-paper- 
Olficc,  Whitehall.  It  was  en- 


closed with  some  documents  re- 
lative to  the  Popish,  and  the 
Rye-house  Plots,  in  an  envelope 
addressed  “ To  Mr.  Skinner, 
Mercht."  The  title  of  the  book 
is,  “ De  Doctrink  Christianft  ex 
“ sacris  duntaxat  libris  petitA 
“ disquisitionum  Libri  duo  por 
“ sthumi.”  llie  first  Book,  De 
Doctrind  C/iruJiand,  consists  of 
thirty-three  chapters;  the  se- 
cond, De  Dei  cullu,  of  seven- 
teen chapters.  The  whole  MS. 
consists  of  735  closely  written 
4to.  pages. 

The  work,  with  a translation 
of  it,  is  at  present  in  the  press, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Sumner,  who  favoured  me 
with  the  preceding  particulars 
respecting  it.  No  doubt  appears 
to  be  entertained  of  its  genuine- 
ness, but  witli  the  proofs  of  this 
point  I am  at  present  unac- 
quainted. According  to  Wood, 
l^ton  began  framing  a body  of 
divinity  out  of  the  Bible,  about 
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had  prepared  for  the  pre^a  an'  answer  to  some  little 
scribbling  quack  in  London,  who  had  written  a scur. 
rilous  libel  {^inst  him ; but  whether  by  the  dissuasion 
of  friends,  as  thinking  him  a fellow  not  worth  his 
notice,  or  for  what  other  cause,  Mr.  Philips  knoweth 
not,  this  answer  was  never  published'’.  And  indeed 
the  best  vindicator  of  him  and  his  writings  hath  been 
Time.  Posterity  hath  universally  paid  that  honour  to 


the  same  time  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Paradite  Lost 
and  the  Thesaurus,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  controversy  with 
More,  and  finished  it  after  the 
Restoration,  but  at  what  par- 
ticular time  is  not  stated.  Philips 
seems  to  have  confounded  it  with 
his  former  system  of  divinity, 
which  was  not  drawn  like  tliis 
froin  the  Bible  only,  but  com- 
piled from  the  systems  of  con- 
temporary divines.  E. 

* This  pamphlet  is  supposeil 
to  have  perished,  according  to 
Mr.  Todd.  Another  however  is 
extant,  entitled,  “ An  argument, 
or  Debate  in  Law,  of  the  great 
" Question  concerning  the  Mi- 
" litia  I as  it  is  now  settled  by 
" (Ordinance  of  both  the  Houses 
" of  Parliament  By  J.  M.  Lon- 
" don,  1642."  4to.  on  the  title 
page  of  a copy  of  which  (in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford) the  second  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  elder  Brother  in  Comus, 
wrote  the  name  of  the  poet  as  the 
author.  Oldys  also  ascribed  it 
to  Milton ; as  well  as  some  per- 
son, apparendy  of  that  age,  who 
numbed  some  of  Milton's  tracts 
with  others  iu  a volume  of  Tracts 
in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Pa- 


lace. It  does  not  impear,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Todd,  who  gives 
this  account,  examined  this  Pam- 
phlet himself.  Two  other  tracts 
ascribed  to  Milton  in  the  same 
volume  of  tracts  at  Lambeth  Pa- 
lace, Mr.  Todd  has  shewn  not 
to  be  his  by  decisive  internal 
evidence.  See  Todd's  Life  of 
Milton,  p.  127 — 130.  ed.  2.  In 
the  same  woric,  p.  133 — 138,  the 
reader  will  also  find  an  ample 
account  of  the  other  works  in 
which,  with  or  without  reason, 
Milton  has  ever  been  supposed 
to  have  had  any  share ; except 
that  Mr.  Todd  does  not  notice  a 
piece  published  in  1650,  entitled 
The  grand  cate  qf  conscience  con- 
cerning the  ingagement  staled  and 
resolved,  and  of  which  Wood  says 
Milton  was  thought  to  be  the 
author.  But  Dr.  Birch  observes, 
that  the  style  of  the  work  does 
not  in  the  least  favour  that  sup- 
position. Peck  also  has  a long 
but  very  unsatisfactory  ailment 
to  prove  Milton  tlie  translator  of 
Buchanan  s Baptistes,  1642,  and 
he  assigns  to  Milton,  with  little 
or  no  pretence  of  reason,  one  or 
two  other  trifles,  which  are  at- 
tached to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Mil- 
Ion,  1740.  E. 
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his  merits,  which  was  denied  him  by  great  part  of  his 
contemporaries'. 

After  a life  thus  spent  in  study  and  labours  for  the 
public,  he  died  of  the  gout  at  his  house  in  Bunhill-Row 
on  or  about  the  10th  of  November  1674,  when  he  had 
within  a month  completed  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  not  known  when  he  was  first  attacked  by 
the  gout,  but  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  it  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  was  weakened  to  such 
a degree,  that  he  died  without  a groan,  and  those  in  the 
room  perceived  not  when  he  expired.  His  body  was 
decently  interred  near  that  of  his  father  (who  had  died 
very  aged  about  the  year  1647)  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles’s  Cripplegate;  and  all  his  great 
and  learned  friends  in  London,  not  without  a friendly 
concourse  of  the  common  people,  paid  their  last  re- 
spects in  attending  it  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Fenton  in  his 
short  but  elegant  account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  speak- 
ing of  our  author’s  having  no  monument,  says,  that  “ he 
“ desired  a friend  to  inquire  at  St.  Giles’s  Church ; 
“ where  the  sexton  showed  him  a small  monument, 
“ which  he  said  was  supposed  to  be  Milton’s;  but  the 
“ inscription  had  never  been  legible  since  be  was  em- 
“ ployed  in  this  office,  which  he  has  possessed  about 
“ forty  years.  This  sure  could  never  have  happened  in 
“ so  short  a space  of  time,  unless  the  epitaph  had  been 
“ industriously  erased:  and  that  supposition,  says  Mr. 
“ Fenton,  carries  with  it  so  much  inhumanity,  that  I 
“ think  we  ought  to  believe  it  was  not  erected  to  his 

' See  Mr.  Warton’a  note  on  “ ritas  sciet,”  in  the  Ode  Jil  J. 
“ Si  quid  meremur,  sana  Poste-  Rousiiim,  v.  86.  t\ 
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" memory.^’  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  that  the  sexton  was  mistaken.  For 
Mr.  Toland  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  Milton  says, 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  “ where  the  piety  of  his  admirers  will  shortly, 
“erect’a  monument  becoming  his  worth  and  the  en- 
“ cooragfement  of  letters  in  King-  William’s  reign.” 
This  plainly  implies  that  no  monument  was  erected  to 
him; at  that  time,  and  this  was  written'in  1698:  and 
Mr.  Fenton’s  account  was  first  'published,  I think,  in 
1723;  so  that  not  above  twenty-seven  years  intervened 
from' the  one  account  to  the  other;  and  consequently 
the  sexton,'  who  it  is  said  had  been  possessed  of  his 
office  about  forty  years,  must  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the 'monument  must  have  been  designed  for  some  other 
person,  and  not  for  Milton.  A monument  indeed  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Auditor  Benson  in  the  year  1737;  but  the  best  monu- 
ment of  him  is  his  writings'*. 

In  his  youth  he  was  esteemed  extremely  handsome, 
so  that  while  he  was  a student  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  the  Lady  of  Christ’s  College®.  He  had’ a very 

/ 

•/ 

See  notes  on  the  Mansus, 

V.  90.  and  the  lines  by  Dr.  George 
at  the  end  of  the  notes  on  the 
Latin  poems.  Mr.  Todd  notices 
a curious  poem  to  t)ie  lionour  of 
Alilton,  written  soon  after  his 
death,  although  not  published 
till  the  year  1689.  It  is  entitled 
A propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
" ghost  of  J.  M.  by  way  of  Paa- 
" toral,  in  a dialogue  between 
“ Thyrsis  and  Corydon;"  and 
may  be  found  at  p.  110,  &c.  of 


“ Poems  and  Translations  writ- 
“ ten  upon  several  occasions,  and 
“ to  several  persons.  By  a late 
“ Scholar  of  Eaton.  London, 

“ 1689." 

In  1793,  according  to  Mr. 
Todd,  a marble  bust  by  Bacon 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Milton,  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
Cripplcgate  Church,  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Mr.  Whitbread.  E. 

* He  took  notice  of  this  him- 
self in  one  of  his  public  Prolu- 

g 3 
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fine  skin  and  fresh  complexion ; his  hair  was  of  a light 
brown,  and  parted  on  the  foretop  bung  down  in  curb 
waving  upon  his  shoulders;  his  features  were  exact 
and  regular;  bis  voice  agreeable  and  musical;  his  habit 
clean  and  neat;  his  deportment  erect  and  manly.  He 
w^s  middle-sized  and  well  proportioned,  neither  tall 
nor  short,  neither  too  lean  nor  too  corpulent,  strong 
and  active  in  his  younger  yeara,  and  though  afflicted 
with  frequent  head-aches,  blindness,  and  gout,  was  yet 
a comely  and  well-looking  man  to  the  last.  His  eyes 
were  of  a light  blue  colour,  and  from  the  first  are  said  to 
have  been  none  of  the  brightest ; but  after  he  lost  the 
sight  of  them,  (which  happened  about  the  43d  year  of 
' his  age,)  they  still  appeared  without  spot  or  blemish, 
and  at  first  view  and  at  a little  distance  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  that  he  was  biind^  Mr.  Richardson  had  an 


«ions  before  the  University,  At 
qnibusdam  andivi  nuper  Domina. 
birch. 

' Dr.  Symmons,  I know  not 
upon  what  authority,  says,  that 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes  was  pecu- 
liarly vivid ; their  colour,  accord- 
ing to  Aubrey,  was  a dark  gray. 
Aubrey  adds  quaintly,  *'  His  har- 
“ monical  and  ingenious  soul  did 
" lodge  in  a beautiful  and  well- 
" proportioned  body."  Dr.  Sym- 
mons,  (Li/e  of  Millon,  p.  573.  ed. 
2.)  has  told  briefly,  and  Mr.  Todd 
has  given  at  full  length  (L{/e,  p. 
25—28.  ed.  2.)  a sto^,  resting 
on  no  foundation,  of  MUton's 
having  been  observed  sleeping 
under  a tree  by  an  Italian  Lady, 
travelling  through  England,  who 
left  in  hia  hand  some  lines  from 
Ouarini's  twelfth  Madrigal,  in 
compliment  to  his  beauty,  and 
disappeared  before  he  awoke. 


And  Milton  is  supposed  to  have 
hurried  into  Italy  in  search  of 
his  unknown  admirer.  If  any 
diing  of  the  kind  happened  to 
him,  it  was  probably  a jest  con- 
trived by  his  College  acquaint- 
ances, desirous  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  his 
vanity ; for  they  are  represented 
as  having  informed  him  of  what 
bad  passed.  But  the  story  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  ori- 

r;  if  the  parallel  tale,  which 
Todd  reports,  was  extant 
before  the  seventeenth  century. 

Milton’s  own  account  of  his 
personal  appearance  in  his  Se- 
cond Defence,  (Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  37+, 
ed.  1753.)  written  when  he  was 
about  for^-six,  is,as  follows.  De- 
formis  qnidem  a nemine,  quod 
sciam,  qui  modo  me  vidit,  sum 
unquam  habitus ; forroosus  ncc- 
ne,  minus  laboro:  statura  fateov 
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account  of  him  from  an  ancient  clergyman  in  Dorset- 
shire, Dr.  Wright,  who  found  him  in  a small  house, 
which  had  (he  thinks)  but  one  room  on  a floor;  in 
that,  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with  a rusty 
green,  he  saw  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair, 
with  black  clothes,  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not 
cadaverous,  his  hands  and  Angers  gouty,  and  with  chalk 
stones;  among  other  discourse  he  expressed  himself  to 
this  purpose,  that  was  he  free  from  the  pain  of  the 
gout,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.  But  there  is 
the  less  need  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  his 
person,  as  the  idea  of  his  lace  and  countenance  is 
pretty  well  known  from  the  numerous  prints,  pictures, 
busts,  medals,  and  other  representations  which  have 
been  made  of  him.  There  are  two  pictures  of  greater 
value  than  the  rest,  as  they  are  undoubted  originals, 
and  were  in  the  possession  of  Milton’s  widow:  the  first 
was  drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 


non  sum  procem  i scd  quae  me- 
diocri  tamen  qoam  parvae  paropior 
ait:  sed  quid  si  parva,  qua  et 
summi  ssepe  turn  pace  turn  bello 
fuere ; quanquam  parra  cur  dici- 
tur,  quae  ad  virtutem  satis  magna 
est.  tied  Deque  exilisadmodum, 
eo  sane  animo  iisque  viribus  ut 
cum  aetaa  vitaeque  ratio  sic  fere- 
bat,  nec  ferrum  tractare  nec  strin- 
gere  quotidiano  usu  exercitatus 
nescirem;  eo  accinctus,  ut  ple- 
mmque  eram,  cuivis  vel  multo 
robustiori  cxsequatum  me  puta- 
)>am,  securus  quid  mihi  quis  in- 
jurievirviroinferre  posset.  Idem 
hodie  animus,  esedem  vires,  oculi 
non  iidem ; ita  tamen  extrinsecus 


illaesi  ita  sine  nube  clari  ac  lucidi, 
ut  eorum  qui  acutissimum  cer* 
nunt : in  hac  solum  parte,  meraet 
invito,  simulator  sum.  In  vnltu, 
uo  " nihil  exsanguius”  esse 
ixit,  is  roanet  etiamnum  color 
exsangui  et  pallenti  plane  con- 
trarius,  ut  quadra^nario  major 
vix  sit  cui  non  denis  prope  annis 
videar  natu  minor;  neque  cor- 
ore  contracto  neque  cute.  In 
is  e^o  si  ulla  ex  parte  mentior, 
multis  millibus  popularium  meo- 
rum,  qui  de  facie  me  noruot,  ex- 
teris  etmm  non  paucis,  ridiculus 
merito  aim.  Atque  htec  de  forma 
mea  vel  coactus.  E. 

g ^ 
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mons ; the  other  in  crayons  was  drawn  when  he  was 
about  sixty-two,  and  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  but  has  since  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Tonson.  Several  pritits  have  been  made  from  both 
these  pictures ; and  there  is  a print  done,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-two  or  sixty-three,  after  the  life  by 
Faithorn,  which  though  not  so  handsome,  may  yet 
perhaps  be  as  true  a resemblance,  as  any  of  them.  It 
is  prefixed  to  some  of  our  author’s  pieces,  and  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  prose  works  in  three  volumes 
printed  in  1698®. 

In  his  way  of  living  he  was  an  example  of  sobriety 
and  temperance.  He  was  very  sparing  in  the  use  of 
wine  or  strong  liquors  of  any  kind.  Let  meaner  poets 
make  use  of  such  expedients  to  raise  their  fancy  and 
kindle  their  imagination.  He  wanted  not  any  artificial 
spirits ; he  had  a natural  fire,  and  poetic  warmth 
enough  of  his  own.  He  was  likewise  very  abstemious 
in  his  diet,  not  fastidiously  nice  or  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  his  dishes,  but  content  with  any  thing  that 
was  most  in  season,  or  easiest  to  be  procured,  eating 
and  drinking  (according  to  the  distinction  of  the 
philosopher)  that  he  might  live,  and  not  living  that  he 
might  eat  and  drink.  So  that  probably  his  gout 
descended  by  inheritance  from  one  or  other  of  his 
parents;  or  if  it  was  of  his  own  acquiring,  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  his  studious  and  sedentary  life.  And 
yet  he  delighted  sometimes  in  walking  and  using 
exercise,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  riding  or  hunting; 
and  having  early  learned  to  fence,  he  was  such  a master 

‘ See  Mr.  Warton’s  account  of  note  t.  In  Ef/igiei  Ejus  ScvlptO'^ 
the  pictures  and  pi  inis  of  Milton,  rtmi.  E. 
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of  his  sword,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  resenting  an 
affront  from  any  man ; and  before  he  lost  his  sight,  his 
principal  recreation  was  the  exercise  of  his  arms;  but 
after  he  was  confined  by  age  and  blindness,  he  had  a 
machine  to  swing  in  for  the  preservation  of  his  health. 
In  his  youth  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  late  at  his 
studies,  and  seldom  went  to  bed  before  midnight;  but 
afterwards,  finding  it  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  eyes,  and 
looking  on  this  custom  as  veiy  pernicious  to  health  at 
any  time,  he  used  to  go  to  rest  early,  seldom  later  than 
nine,  and  would  be  stirring  in  the  summer  at  four,  and 
in  the  winter  at  five  in  the  morning;  but  if  he  was  not 
disposed  to  rise  at  his  usual  hours,  he  still  did  not  lie 
sleeping,  but  had  somebody  or  other  by  his  bed  side 
to  read  to  him^.  At  his  first  rising  he  had  usually  a 
chapter  read  to  him  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible',  and  he 
commonly  studied  all  the  morning  till  twelve,  then 
used  some  exercise  for  an  hour,  afterwards  dined,  and 
after  dinner  played  on  the  organ,  and  either  sung  Iiim- 
self  or  made  his  wife^sing,  who  (he  said)  had  a good 


* See  Mr.  Warton*B  note  on 
El.  V.  6.  Milton  in  the  defence 
of  his  own  character  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  AptAogy  fur 
Smectpnnuus  gives  this  account 
of  himself  at  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life.  “ Those  morning  haunts 
“ are  where  they  should  be,  at 
” home ; not  sleeping,  or  con- 
" cocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irrc- 
“ gular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring, 
" in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of 
“ any  bell  awake  men  to  labour 
“ or  to  devotion ; in  summer, 
“ as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first 
'•  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to 
“ read  good  authors,  or  cause 


“ them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
“ tion  be  weary,  or  memory  have 
" its  full  fraught : then  with  use- 
“ ful  and  generous  labours,  pre, 
“ serving  the  body's  health  and 
“ hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
“ clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedi- 
“ ence  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause 
“ of  religion,  and  our  country's 
“ liberty."  Pr.  W.  i.  p.  115.  ed. 
1753.  E. 

‘ Aubrey  adds,  that,  when  this 
portion  of  the  Bible  had  been 
read  to  him,  he  commonly  s{^nt 
an  hour  or  two  in  contemplation, 
and  then  at  seven  his  man  came 
again  to  reach  to  him.  E. 
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voice  but  no  ear ; and  then  he  went  up  to  study  again 
till  six,  when  his  friends  came  to  visit  him  and  sat  with 
him  perhaps  till  eight ; then  he  went  down  to  supper, 
which  was  usually  olives  or  some  light  thing;  and 
after  supper  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  a gla%  of 
water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  loved  the  country,  and 
commends  it,  as  poets  usually  do;  but  after  bis  return 
from  his  travels,  he  was  very  little  there,  except  during 
the  time  of  the  plague  in  London.  The  civil  War 
might  at  first  detain  him  in  town ; and  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  were  in  a great  measure  lost  to  him,  as 
they  depend  mostly  upon  sight,  whereas  a blind  man 
wanteth  company  and  conversation,  which  is  to  be  had 
better  in  populous  cities.  But  he  was  led  out  some- 
times for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  and  in  warm 
sunny  weather  he  used  to  sit  at  the  door  of  his  house 
near  Bunhill  Fields,  and  there  as  well  as  in  the  bouse, 
received  the  visits  of  persons  of  quality  and  distinc* 
tion  ; for  he  was  no  less  visited  to  the  last  both  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  foreignera,  than  he  had  been  in 
his  flourishing  condition  before  the  Restoration. 

Some  objections  have  indeed  been  made  to  his 
temper;  and  I remember  there  was  a tradition  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  that  he  and  Mr.  King  (whose 
deatli  he  laments  in  his  Lycidas)  were  competitors  for 
a Fellowship,  and  when  they  were  both  equal  in  point 
of  learning,  Mr.  King  was  preferred  by  the  college  for 
his  character  of  good  nature,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
other;  and  this  was  by  Milton  grievously  resented. 
But  the  difierence  of  their  ages,  Milton  being  at  least 
four  years  elder,  renders  this  story  not  very  probable  • 
and  besides  Mr.  King  was  not  elected  by  the  college^ 
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but  was  made  Fellow  by  a royal  mandate,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  truth  in  the  tradition ; but  if  there  was  any, 
it  is  no  sign  of  Milton^s  resentment,  but  a proof  of  his 
geuerosit}*,  that  he  could  liveJn  such  friendship  with  a 
successful  t'ival,  and  afterwards  so  passionately  lament 
his  decease.  His  method  of  writing  controversy  is 
urged  as  another  argument  of  his  want  of  temper:  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Controversy,  as  wdl  as  war* 
was  rougher  and  more  barbarous  in  those  days,  than 
it  is  in  these.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  too,  that  his 
adversaries  first  began  the  attack;  they  loaded  him 
with  much  more  personal  abuse,  only  they  had  not  the 
advantage  of  so  much  wit  to  season  it.  If  he  had 
engaged  with  more  candid  and  ingenuous  disputants,  he 
would  have  preferred  civili^  and  fair  argument  to  wit 
and  satire;  “ to  do  so  was  my  choice,  and  to  have  done 
“ thus  was  ray  chance,”  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  controversial  pieces.  All  who’ 
have  written  any  accounts  of  his  life  agree,  that  he  wa.s 
affable  and  instructive  in  conversation,  of  an  equal  and 
cheerful  temper;  and  yet  I can  easily  believe,  that  he 
had  a sufficient  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  contempt 
enough  for  his  adversaries'*. 

Richardson  says,  (p.  xv.)  that  humour,  cheerful  even  in  sick- 
" be  had  a gravity  in  his  tern-  ness ; and  though  he  was  severe 
" per,  not  melancholy,  or  not  till  to  his  pupils  in  his  way  of  edu- 
" the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  cation,  yet  otherwise  he  waa 
" sour,  morose,  or  ill-natured;  most  familiar  and  free  in  his 
“ but  B certain  severity  of  mind,  conversation  with  them.  E. 

” a mind  not  condescending  to  His  youngest  daughter  Debo- 
“ little  things."  According  to  rah,  (Mrs.  Clarke,)  when  speak- 
.Aubrey  he  was  extremely  plea-  ing  of  him,  many  years  after  his 
sont  in  his  conversation,  but  sa-  dearth,  to  the  numerous  inquirers 
tirical  i and  of  a very  cheerful  whom  hU  fame  brou^t  to  her. 
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His  merits  indeed  were  singular;  for  he  was  a man 
not  only  of  wonderful  genius,  but  of  immense  learning 
and  erudition ; not  only  an  incomparable  poet,  but  a great 
mathematician,  logician,  .historian,  and  divine.  He 
was  a master  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
likewise  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  well 
as  of  the  modern  languages,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  the  Italian, 
which  he  always  preferred  to  the.  French  language,  as 
all  the  men  of  letters  did  at  that  time  in  England ; and 
he  not  only  wrote  elegantly  in  it,  but  is  highly  com- 
mended for  his  writings  by  the  most  learned  of  the 
Italians  themselves,  and  especially  by  the  members  of 
that  celebrated  academy  called  Della  Crusca,  which 
was  established  at  Florence  for  the  refining  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  Tuscan  language*.  He  had  read  almost  all 


affirmed,  that  “ he  was  delightful 
“ company ; the  life  of  the  con- 
“ versation,  not  only  on  account 
“ of  his  flow  of  subject,  but  of 
“ his  unaffected  cheerfulness  and 
“ civility."  (Richardson,  Re- 
marks, p.  xxxvi.)  Isaac  Vossius, 
in  a letter  to  N.  Heinsius,  dated 
June  8,  1651,  (Burm.  Syll.  iii. 
Cl  8.)  describes  Milton  as  “ co- 
“ mem,  affabilem,  multisque  aliis 
“ pncditum  virtutibus,"  and  this 
on  the  authority  of  his  uncle, 
Francis  Junius,  the  writer  of 
“ De  Picturft  Veterum,”  who  was 
intimate  wdth  our  author.  And 
N.  Heinsius,  in  a letter  to  Gro- 
novius,  dated  Aug.  14,  l651, 
mentions  the  general  report  of 
his  being  a man  of  a mild  and 
courteous  disposition.  Virum  esse 
mitt  comique  ingenio  aiunt,  qui- 
que'aliam  non  habuisse  se  causaro 


profitetur  Scribonium  acerbe  in- 
sectandi,  quam  quod  ille  et  viros 
h maximis  celebOTimisque  mul- 
tos  nihil  benignius  exceperit,  et 
quod  in  universam  Anglorum 
^entem  convitiis  atrocissirois  in- 
jurius  valdefuerit.  (Burm.  Syll. 
iii.  S7C.)  Salmasius  is  the  person 
designated  in  this  correspondence 
by  me  name  of  Scribonius.  In 
Milton’s  whole  deportment,  how- 
ever, there  was  visible  a certain 
dignity  of  mind;  and  a some- 
thing of  conscious  superiority, 
whi^  could  not  at  all  times  be 
suppressed  or  wholly  withdrawn 
from  observation.  Symmons. 

' See  Algarotti's  ingenious  cri- 
ticism on  his  works.  Opere  del 
Conte  Algarotti,  Ven.  1794.  tom. 
X.  p.  39.  &c.  Todd. 

See  also  the  note  on  v.  83  of 
the  verses  Ad  Palrem.  E. 
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authors,  and  improved  by  all,  even  by  romances,  of 
which  he  had  been  fond  in  his  younger  years ; and  as 
the  bee  can  extract  honey  out  of  weeds,  so  (to  use  his 
own  words  in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus)  “ those 
“ books,  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of 
“ wantonness  and  loose  living,  proved  to  him  so  many 
“ incitements  to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue.” 
His  favourite  author  after  the  holy  Scriptures  was 
Homer”.  Homer  he  could  repeat  almost  all  without 
book ; and  he  was  advised  to  undertake  a translation  of 
his  works,  which  no  doubt  he  would; have  executed  to 
admiration.  But  (as  he  says  of  himself  in  his  post- 
script to  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer)  “ he  never 
“ could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in  whole 
“ traductions.”  And  accordingly  there  are  few  things, 
and  those  of  no  great  length,  which  he  has  ever  trans- 
lated. He  was  possessed  too  much  of  an  original 
genius  to  be  a mere  copier.  “ Whether,  it  be  natural 
“ disposition,  says  he,  or  education  in  me,  or  that  my 
“ mother  bore  me  a speaker  of  what  God  made  my 
“ own,  and  not  a translator.”  And  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  there  is  scarce  any  author  who  has 
written  so  much,  and  upon  such  various  subjects,  and 
yet  quotes  so  little  from  his  contemporary  authors,  or 
so  seldom  mentions  any  of  them.  He  praises  Selden 
indeed  in  more  places  than  one,  but  for  the  rest  he  ap- 
pears disposed  to  censure  rather  than  commend”. 


And,  next  to  tliese,  Euripi- 
des and  Ovid.  See  the  last  para- 
graph of  Mr.  VVarton’s  note  on 
V.  55  of  the  ode,  Ad  J.  Itousium. 
He  preferred  Sallust  before  all 
the  other  Roman  historians.  See 


Epist.  Faui.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  582. 
Letter  to  Henry  De  Brass.  E. 

* In  his  Areopagitica,  however, 
he  has  extolled,  in  terms  of  su- 
perabundant eulogy,  the  merits 
of  Lord  Brooke,  who  had  lately 
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After  bis  severer  studies,  and  after  dinner  as  we 
observed  before,  he  used  to  divert  and  unbendv  his 
nund  with  playing  upon  the  organ  or  bass-vird,  whioh 
was  a great  relief  to  him  after  he  had  lost  his  sight;  for 
be  was  a master  of  music  as  was  his  father,  and  he 
could  perform  both  vocally  and  instrumentally,  and  k 
is  said  that  he  composed  very  well,  though  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  handed  down  to  us°.  It  is  abo  said  that 
he  had  some  skill  in  painting  as  well  as  in  music,  and 
that  somewhere  or  other  them  is  a head  of  Milton, 
drawn  by  himself;  but  he  was  blessed  with  so  many 
real  excdlencies,  that  there  is  no  want  of  fictitious  ones 
to  raise  and  adorn  bis  character.  He  bad  a quick 
apprehension,  a sublime  imagination,  a strong  memoryi 
a piercing  judgment,  a wit  always  ready,  and  facetious 
or  grave  as  the  occasion  required:  and  I know  not 
whether  the  loss  of  bis  sight  did  not  add  vigour  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  He  at  least  thought  so,  and 
often  comforted  himself  with  that  reflection  p. 

But  his  great  parts  and  learning  have  scarcely  gained 


fallen  in  the  service  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  had  written  n trea- 
tise Against  the  English  Episco- 
pacy, and,  agafnsi  the  danger  of 
Sects  and  Schisms.  He  has  alM 
spoken  of  John  Cameron  with 
liigh  respect  in  his  Tetrachordon. 
Todd. 

* He  had  a delicate  tunable 
.voice,  and  had  good  skill.  Au- 
brey. 

p De  mea  animi  tranquillitate 
in  hoc  tanto  luminis  detrimento, 
deque  raea  in  excipiendis  exteris 
honinibus  oomitate  ac  studio, 
pmuasum  tibi  esse  gaudeo.  Or- 
bitatem  certe  luminis  quidni 
leniter  feram,  quod  non  tarn 


amissum  quam  revocatum  intus 
atque  retractum,  ad  aciiendam 
potius  mentis  nciem  quam  ad  he- 
betandam,  sperem.  Quo  fit,  ut 
neque  Literis  irascar,  nec  esrum 
studio  penitus  intermittam,  eti- 
arasi  me  tarn  male  raultaverint : 
tarn  enim  morosus  ne  sim,  M7- 
sorum  Regis  Telephi  saltern  ex- 
emplum  eradiiti  qui  eo  telo,  quo 
vulneratus  est,  sanari  postea  non 
recusavit  Epist.  Fam.  9 1 . Pr.  W. 
p.  581.  ed.  1758.  See  also  his  re- 
flections upon  his  blindness  in 
his  Second  Defence,  p.  374 — 377. 
ed.  1753.  “Utinam  de  ceecltate 
“ — condonare.'*  E. 
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him  more  admirers,  than  his  political  principles  have 
raised  him  enemies.  And  yet  the  darling  passion 
hn  soul  was  the  love  of  liberty;  this  was  bis;  constant 
aim  and  end,  however  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the 
means.  He  was  indeed  very  zealous  in  what  was 
called  the  good  old  cause,  and  with  his  spirit  and  his 
resolution  it  is  somewhat  wonderful,  that  be  never 
ventured  his  person  in  the  civil  war;  but  though  be 
was  not  in  arms,  he  was  not  inactive,  and  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause 
by  his  pen  than  by  his  sword''.  He  was  a thorough 
republican,  and  in  this  he  thought  like  a Greek  or 
Roman,  as  he  was  very  conversant  with  their  writings. 
And  one  day  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was  a friend  to 
Milton  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  and 
was  one  of  his  constant  visitors  to  the  last,  inquired  of 
him  how  he  came  to  side  with  the  republicans.  Milton 
answered  among  other  reasons,  because  theirs  was  the 
most  frugal  govemnaent,  for  the  trappings  of  a mo- 


So  he  gays  himself,  Def.  Sec. 
Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  366.  ed.  176S.  At- 
que  ill!  quidem  Deo  pcrinde 
confUi,  servitutem  honestissimis 
armis  pepulere:  cuius  laudis  etsi 
nullam  partem  miht  vendico,  a 
reprehensione  tamen  vel  timidi* 
tatis  vel  ignaviie,  siqua  infertur, 
Swule  me  tueor.  Neque  enim 
militia:  labores  et  pericula  sic  de> 
fugi,  ut  non  alia  ratione  et  ope- 
ram  multo  utiliorem,  nec  rainore 
cum  periculo  meis  civibus  na- 
varim,  etanimum  dubiis  in  rebus 
neque  demissura  unquam,  neque 
uDius  invidiae,  vel  etiam  mortis 
plus  sequo  metuentem  prssti- 
terim.  Nam  cum  ab  adoiescen- 
tulo  humanioribus  cssem  studiis 


ut  qui  maxime  deditus,  et  ingcnio 
semper  quam  corpore  validior, 
postnabita  castrensi  opera,  (|ua 
me  gp*egarius  quilibet  robustior 
facile  superasset,  ad  ea  me  con- 
tuli,  quibus  plus  potui ; ut  parte 
mei  meliore  ac  potiore,  si  sa> 
perem,  non  deteriore,  ad  rationes 
patriae,  causamque  hanc  praestan- 
tissimam,  quantum  maxime  pos* 
sem  momentum  accederem.  Sic 
itaque  existimabam,  si  illos  Deus 
res  gerere  tarn  prseclaras  voluit, 
esse  itidem  alios  a quibus  gestas 
dici  pro  dignitate  atque  omart, 
et  defensam  armis  veritatem  ra> 
tione  etiam  (quod  unicum  est 
praesidium  vere  ac  proprie  hu- 
manum)  defend!  voluerit.  E. 
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narchy  might  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth.  But 
then  his  attachment  to  Cromwell  must  be  condemned, 
as  being  neither  consistent  with  his  republican  principles, 
nor  with  his  love  of  liberty.  And  1 know  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  his  conduct,  but  by  presuming 
(as  I think  we  may  reasonably  presume)  that  he  was 
far  from  entirely  approving  of  Cromwell’s  proceedings, 
but  considered  him  as  the  only  person  who  could 
rescue  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  he  saw  were  erecting  a worse  dominion  of  their 
own  upon  the  ruins  of  preiatical  episcopacy ; and  of  all 
things  he  dreaded  spiritual  slavery,  and  therefore 
closed  with  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  as  he 
expected  under  them  greater  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  though  he  served  Cromwell,  yet  it  must  be  said 
for  him,  that  he  served  a great  master,  and  served  him 
ably,  and  was  not  wanting  from  time  to  time  in  giving 
him  excellent  good  advice,  especially  in  his  second 
Defence':  and  so  little  being  said  of  him  in  all 


t ' It  U remarkable,  that  the 
magnanimity  and  high  tone  of 
the  address  to  the  Protector,  in 
Milton’s  second  Defence,  struck 
Moms,  and  was  objected  by  him 
to  his  adversary  as  an  evidence 
of  overweening  pride,  and  an 
imperious  spirit.  Qute  quidem 
omnia  spiritustibi  tarn  altos  indu- 
erunt,  ut  proximus  a primo  cen- 
seri  concupiveris,  adeoque  cehis- 
simo  Cromuello  celsicr  appareai 
interdum  ; quern  tine  uUa  honoris 
prat/atione  familiariltr  appellas, 
quern  specie  laudantis  doces,  cui 
leges  didos,  titulos  circumscribis, 
munia  prascribis,  consilia  tuggerit, 
el  si  secus  fecerit,  minat  ingerit. 
Illi  arma  et  iraperium  concmis, 
ingenium  tibi  togamque  vindicas. 


/Ilex.  Mori  Fides  Publico,  p.  72, 
73.  Symmons. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
thing  like  intimacy  between  Mil- 
ton  and  Cromwell  in  A.  Mar- 
vel's account  of  his  presenting 
the  Second  Dejence  to  the  Pro- 
tector ; and,  in  a letter  which 
Mr.  Godwin  notices,  addressed 
to  P.  Heimbach,  (Dec.  18, 1657,) 
who  desired  a recommendation 
for  the  office  of  secretary  to  our 
Embassador  in  Holland,  Milton 
pleads  his  inability  to  assist  him 
partly  on  account  of  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  persons  in 
power — propter  paucissiroas  £a- 
railiaritates  meas  cum  gratiosis, 
qui  domi  fere,  idque  libenter  me 
contineo.  E. 
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3ecretary  Thurloe’s  state-papers,  it  appears  tliat  be  bad 
no  great  share  in  the  secrets  and  intrigues  of  govero- 
tnent;  what  he  despatched  vras  little  more  than  matters 
of  necessary  form,  letters  and  answers  to  foreign  states; 
and  he  may  be  justified  for  acting  in  such  a station, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  Sir  Matthew  ^ale  for 
hdding  a Judge’s  commission  under  the  Usurper:  and 
in  the  latter  (»rt  of  his  life  he  frequently  expressed  tp 
his  friends  his.  entire  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  he  had 
constantly  employed  his  strength  and  faculties  iii;thp 
defence  of  liberty,  and  in  oppositioti  to  slavery.  , ■> 
In  matters  of  religiop  too  he  has  given  as  great  of- 
fence, or  even  greater,  than  by  his  political  principles. 
But  still  .let  not  the  infidel  glory;  no  such  man  was 
ever  of  that  party.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a pious 
education,  and  ever  expressed  the  profoundest  reverent 
of.  the  Deity  in  his  MOrds  and  actions,  was  both  a 
Christian  and  a Protestant,  and  studied  and  admired 
the  holy  Scriptures  above  all  other  books  whatsoever:! 
and  in  all  his  writings  he  plainly  showeth  a religious 
turn  of  mind,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose,  as  well  in  his 
works  of  an  earlier  date  as  in  those  of  later  composition. 
.When  he  wrote  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
be  appears  to  have  been  a Calvinist;  bqt  afterwards  he 
entertained  a more  fevourable  opinion  of  Arminius. 
Some  have  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  was  an  Arian ; 
but ; there  are  more  express  passages  in  his 'works  to 
overthrow  this  opinion,  than  any  there  are  to  confirm  it. 
•for  in. the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  of  Reformation  fie 
thus  solemnly  invokes  the  Trinity;  “ Thou  therefore 
“ that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parept 
“ of  Angels  and  Men  ! next  thee  I implore  Omnipo* 
voi,.  I.  h 
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“ tent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose 
“ nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting 
“ Love ! And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  divine 
“ infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  arid  solace  of 
“ created  things ! one  Tri-personal  Godhead  ! look 
“ upon  this  thy  poor,  and  almost  spent  and  expiring 
“ Church,  &c.”  And  in  his  tract  of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy he  endeavours  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  some 
epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  because  they  contained 
in  them  heresies,  one  of  which  heresies  is,  that'  “ he 
“ condemns  them  for  ministers  of  Satan,  who  say  that 
“ Christ  is  God  above  all.”  And  a little  after  in  the 
same  tract  he  objects  to  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
because  he  went  about  to  “ prove  an  imparity  between 
“ God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son.”  And  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  we  shall  find  nothing  upon  this  head, 
that  is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture.  The 
learned  Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  as  likely  to  cry  out  upon 
heresy  as  any  man,  asserts  that  the  poem  is  orthodox 
in  every  part  of  it;  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  translating  it.  Neque  alienum 
videtur  a studiis  viri  theologi  poema  magna  ex  parte 
theologicum;  omni  ex  parte  (rideant,  per  me  licet, 
atque  ringantur  athei  et  infideles)  orthodoxum.  Milton 
was  indeed  a dissenter  from  the  Church 'of  England, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  by  his  parents 
designed  for  holy  orders,  as  we  relat^  before;  but  he 
was  led  away  by  early  prejudices  against  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  ; and  in  his  younger 
years  was  a favourer  of  the  Presbyterians;  in  his 
middle  age  he  was  best  pleased  with  the  Independents 
and  Anabaptists,  as  allowing  greater  liberty  of  con- 
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science  than  others,  and  coming  nearest  in  his  opinion 
to  the  primitive  practice;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  not  a professed  member  of  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  he  frequented  no  public  worship, 
nor  used  any  religious  rite  in  his  family.  Whether  so 
many  different  forms  of  worship  as  he  had  seen,-  had 
made  him  indifferent  to'  all  forms ; or  whether  he 
tlioiight  that  all  Christians  had  in  some  things  cor- 
rupted the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ; or 
whether  he  disliked  their  endless  and  uncharitable 
disputes,  and  that  love  of  dominion  and  inclination  to 
persecution,  which  he  said  was  a piece  of  Popery  in- 
separable from  all  Churches;  or  whether  he  believed 
that  a man  might  be  a good  Christian  without  joining 
in  any  communion ; or  whether  he  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  inspired,  as  wrapt  up  in  God,  and  above  all 
forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine:  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth:  but  if  he  was 
of  any  denomination,  he  was  a sort  of  a Quietist,  and 
was  full  of  the  interior  of  religion  though  he  so  little 
regarded  the  exterior;  and  it  is  certain  was  to  the  last 
an  enthusiast  rather  than  an  infidel.  As  enthusiasm 
made  Norris  a poet,  so  poetry  might  make  Milton  an 
entliusiast*. 


' See  note  on  Par.  Reg.  iv.  288. 

So  much  is  said  by  BUh^ 
Newton  both  in  the  Life  and  in 
the  notes  of  the  mtbodoxjr  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  put  some  of  its  readers  on 
their  Mard  against  an  error  in- 
volved, as  I apprehend,  in  this 
commendation  of  the  poem.  Mil- 
ton's religious  system,  indeed,  as 
it  is  discovered  for  instance  in 


the  twelfth  book,  appears  agree- 
able to  Scripture.  But  it  is  very 
possible  to  copy  the  letter  of  Re- 
velation, whilst  its  spirit  is  mi- 
oCTably  neglected.  And  this  er- 
ror may  1^  often'  traced  in  Mil- 
ton's  work,  especially  in  his  dar- 
ing descriptions  of  tlie  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  Dr,  Johnson 
indeed  observes,  Uiat  “ whoever 
" considers  the  few  radical  posi- 

h 2 
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’ His  circutnstaiic^  were 
great;  for  he  lived '.above 

t < 

“ tions  which  the  Scriptures  af- 
“ forded  him,  will  wonder  by 
f'  what  energetic,  oppration  he 
“ expanded  them  to  such  extent, 
" and  ramified  them  to  so  nuicli 
“ variety,  restrained  as  be  was 
“ by  religious  reverence  from 
“ licentiousness  of  fictioa."  But 
some  subjects  are  too  sacred  for 
expansion.  Invention  is  inad- 
missible where  the  Deity  is  the 
subject  of  it.  And  a step  in  ad- 
vance beyond  the  actual  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  may  easily  lead 
us  into  folly  or  impiety. 

Take  for  example  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  exaltation  of  the  Sm 
in  the  fifth  book.  This  is  founded 
no  doubt  on  Ps.  ii.  7.  and  on  this 
slender  basis  what  a detailed  and 
degrading  story  is  constructed  of 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  invested 
on  a certain  day  with  a species 
of  vice-regal  authority,  his  Son- 
ship  declared,  and  the  angels 
henceforward  required  to  obey 
and  worship  him : whilst  the 
Son  himself,  if  Abdiel  did  not 
declare  of  him  that  he  took  part 
in  the  creation  of  the  angels, 
would  appear  little  more  than  a 
superior  angel,  raised  above  his 
fellows,  allowed  to  wield  the 
thunder,  and  reflecting  the  glory 
of  his  Father.  As  a general 
picture  this  is  at  utter  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  those  notions 
which  Revelation  gives  us  of  the 
Son  of  God ; however  it  may  be 
sopported  here  and  there  by 
isolated  texts,  by  the  words  of 
Scripture  torn  fVw  their  context, 
and  diveated  of  their  genuine 
spirit  And  it  is  greatly  to  be 
f^ed  that  the  thwlogy  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  has  tainted  many 


never  very  mean,  nor  very 
want,  and  was  not  intent 

of  its  readers,  and  others  through 
them,  with  floating''  notions  df 
materiality  in  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  tending  obviously 
towards  Tridieism,  and  tempting 
other  minds,  offended  at  errors 
of  this  nature,  into  the  opposite 
errors  of  the  Sabellian  or  Soanian 
schemes. 

Milton  perhaps  was  in  part  se- 
duced into  these  speculations  by 
the  theology  of  his  age.  Hooker 
and  Ridley  indeed  might  have 
taught  him  humility  and  wisdom.; 
but  yet  it  is  said,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke  had  the  merit  of 
first  introducing  generally  into 
our  theological  works  a just  so- 
briety in  the  treatment  of  tliesp 
mysterious  subjects.  Inparthow- 
ever  to  pride,  which  was  a pro- 
minent fault  in  Milton's  charac- 
ter, and  was  perhaps  at  the  root 
of  many  of  hiS  exaggerated  ideas 
of  domestic,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
tical liberty,  may  be’  ascribed 
his  presumptuous  intrusions  into 
the  most  awful  mjrsteries. 

I would  not  willinglybe  classed 
with  the  troducers  of  Milton's 
character;  but  having  touched 
upon  this  subject,  I am  tempted 
to  pursue  it  a little  further ; 
especially  as  one  of  Milton's 
latest  biographers  has  described 
him  as  one  of  the  roost  perfect  of 
the  human  rtoe.  (Symmons,  Life 
of  Milton,  p.  fifi7,and  p.  59S-  ed. 
“i.)  A proud  and  on  implacable 
spirit  appear  to  'have  l^n  bis 
prindpal  faults.  His  wetraordi- 
nary  abilities  and  attainments  no 
doubt  strongiy  tempted  him  to 
pride ; and  he  had  no  slight  pro- 
vocations to  bitterness  and  re- 
venge. His  treatment  also  of. his 
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upon  accumulating  wealth ; his  ambition  was  more  to 
enrich  and  adorn  his  mind.  His  father  supported  him 
in  his  travels,  and  for  some  time  after.  Then  his 
pupils  must  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  him,  and 
brought  him  either  a certain  stipend,  or  considerable 
presents  at  least;  and  be  had  scarcely  any  other  method 


first  wife,  or  rather  his  ^nerosity 
tb'her family,  appears  in  brilliant 
contrast  wiui  his  conduct  in  other 
instances.  Hut  his  severity  to- 
wards his  children,  undutiml  as 
they  were,  and  his  merciless  at- 
tacks upon  his  controversial  op- 
pooents,  even  when  they  were 
beneath  his  notice,  and  when 
they  sought  to  deprecate  his  an- 
ger, however  they  may  be  ex- 
cuse, can  never  be  justified. 
Hence  in  many  of  his  controver- 
sial works  extremely  vulgar,  in- 
delicate, and  malignant  passages 
are  found  in  dose  and  strange 
contact  with  pages  breathing  the 
most  exalted  benevolence,  and 
the  most  ardent  admiration  of 
virtue. 

The  more  gross  and  ordinary 
failings  of  mankind,  indolence, 
sensuality,  and  covetousness, Mil- 
ton  appears  to  have  conquered 
very  early  and  easily.  His  am- 
bition bad  very  little  in  it  of  a 
merely  worldly  character.  His 
love  of  fame  was  not  separated 
from  an  ardent  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  to  fulfil  his ' ap- 
pointed duties.  The  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Home  however 
seems  to  have  warped  in  some 
degree  his  ideas  of  moral  great- 
ness, aa  well  as  some  of  his  spe- 
onladve  opinions  on  other  aub- 
jects.  But  we  may  remark  in 
nia  inixed  character,  even  from 
bit  earliest  years,  many  genuine 
virtues  of  a purer  qu^ity — a 


strong  tense  of  his  living  in  a 
state  of  trial,  and  having  to  ren- 
der a strict  account  of  the  em- 
ployment of  all  his  talents — the 
devout  and  habitual  study  of  the 
Scriptures — continual  prayer  for 
spiritual  assistance— a profound 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
devotional  spirit. 

Had  he  perceived  that  any 
passages  in  his  great  poem  were 
tinctured  with  irreverence,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  eagerly  ex- 
punged them.  For  the  Paradise 
Lost,  notwithstanding  the  error 
which  I noticed  above,  demon- 
strates his  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  for  their  Author,  by 
this  circumstance  amongst  many 
others — the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  he  borrows  the  words  at- 
tributed to  the  Creator,  scarcely 
venturing  to  alter  a syllable  in 
order  to  bend  them  into  his  verse. 

Even  the  reproach  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  him  of  fre- 
quenting no  place  of  public  wor- 
ship in  his  latter  days  should  be 
received,  as  Dr.  Symmons  ob- 
serves, with  some  caution.  His 
blindness  and  other  infirmities 
might  be  in  part  his  excuw ; and 
it  is  certain  that  his  daily  employ- 
ments were  always  ushered  in  by 
devout  meditation  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  reasonable 
also  to  suppose,  that  had  he  lived 
in  happier  times  fewer  blemishes 
would  have  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  virtues.  £. 
h 3 
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of  improving  his  fortune,  as  he  was  of  no  profession: 
When  his>  father  died,  he  inherited  an  elder  son’s  share 
of  his  estate,  the  principal  part  of  which  I believe  was 
his  house  in  Bread-street:  and  not  long. after,  he  was 
appointed  Latin  Secretary  with  a salary  of  ^200  ayear* ; 
so  that  he  was  now  in  opulent  circumstances  for  a man, 
who  had  always  led  a frugal  and  temperate  life,  and 
was  at  little  unnecessary  expense  besides  buying  of 
books.  Though  he  was  of  the  victorious  party,  yet  he 
was  far  from  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  his  country.  On 
the  contrary  (as  we  learn  from  his  second  Defence)  he 
sustained  great  losses  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  not 
at  all  favoured  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  but  some- 
times paid  beyond  his  due  proportion.  And  upon  a 
turn  of  affairs  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  bis  place, 
but  also  lost  ,£3000  which  he  had  for  security  and  im- 
provement put  into  , the  Excise  Office.  He  lost  like- 
wise another  considerable  sum  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  management,  as  persons  of  Milton’s  genius  are 
seldom  expert  in  money  matters.  And  in  the  fire  of 
London  his  house  in  Bread-street  was  burnt,  before 
which  accident  foreigners  have  gone  out  of  devotion 
(says  Wood)  to  see  the  house  and  chamber  where  he 
was  bom".  His  gains  were  inconsidetable  in  pro- 


' Together  with  an  estate  of 
about  sixty  pounds  a year,  which 
belonged  to  the  plundered  abbey 
of  Westminster,  according  to  Mr. 
Todd ; who  probably  depends 
only  upon  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Foster,  see  below,  p.  cix.  E. 

® Woo<l  speaks  upon  Aubrey's 
authority,  who  adds,  that  Milton 
“ was  much  more  admired  abroad 
“ than  at  home;"  that  “ he  was 


“ mightily  impmrtuned  to  go  into 
“ France  and  Italy ; foreigners 
“ came  much  to  see  him,  and 
“ much  admired  him,  and  offered 
“ to  him  great  preferments  to 
“come  over  to  them;  and  the 
“ chief  inducement  of  several 
“ foreigners  that  came  over  into 
“ Englwd  was  to  see  O.  Pro- 
" tector,  and  Mr,  J.  MUton.”  E. 
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portion  to  liis  losses;  for.  .excepting  the  thousand 
pounds,  which  were  given  him  by  the  government  for 
writing  his  Defence  of  the  people  against  Salmasius, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  got  very  little  by  the  copies 
of  bis  works,  when  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  received 
any  more  than  ten  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost.  Some 
time  before  he  died  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  his 
library,  as  his  heirs  were  not  qualified  to  make  a pro* 
per  use  of  it,  and  as  he  thought  that  he  could  dis- 
pose. of  it  to  greater  advantage  than  they  could  after 
his  decease.  Finally,  by  one  means  or  other  he  died 
worth  one  thou^nd  five  hundred  pounds  besides  his 
household  goods,  which  was  no  incompetent  sub- 
sistence for  him,  who  was  as  great  a philosopher  as  a 
poet*.  , 


* See  the  Nuncupative  Will, 
and  Mr.  Warton's  notes  upon  it, 
annexed  to  this  account,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Milton  designed 
to  leave  every  thing  to  his  wife. 
What  property,  however,  he  pos- 
sessed at  nis  death  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  of  the  papers 
connected  witn  the  Will.  The 
account  which  Dr.  Newton  gives 
is  taken  from  Philips. 

Of  the  books  which  belonged 
to  him,  a copy  of  Euripides,  with 
many  marginal  emendations  in 
his  own  hand,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Gumly . 
in  Leicestershire.  Some  of  the 
marginal  notes  have  been  given 
to  the  public  by  Joshua  Barnes, 
and  Mr.  Jodrell.  See  Mr.  War- 
ton’s  note  on  v.  55  of  the  ode, 
Ad  J.  Boutium. 

The  Earl  of  Charlemon,(  de- 
scended from  a sister  of  Mr.  King, 
Milton's  Lycidas,)  has  a copy  of 


Lycophron,  which  belonged  to 
Milton.  In  the  margin  are  ob- 
servations written  in  the  same 
beautiful  hapd,  if  I remember 
right,  with  the  ode  to  Rouse  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
but  several  years  have  elaps^ 
.since  Lord  Charlemont  shewed 
me  the  Lycophron. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume, 
(grandson  of  Archdeacon  Black- 
burne,  who  wrote  the  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,) 
is  also  possessed  of  a copy  of  the 
Bible  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Milton.  There  are  two  little 
drawings  in  it  of  a profile,  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  one  of 
them  subscribed  “ Myself,  1640"; 
and  occasionally  a remark  upon 
a text  of  Scripture,  or  upon  the 
state  of  the  times,  apparently  in 
his  hand-writiM.  One  is  dated 
Canterbur}',  1M9,  " This  year 
“ of  very  dreadful  commotion, 
h 4 
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To  this  account  of  Milton  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
something  concerning  his  family.  We  said  before,  that 
he  had  a younger  brother  and  a sister.  His  brother 
Christopher  Milton  was  a man  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples; was  a strong  royalist,  and  after  the  civil  war 
made  his  composition  through  his  brother’s  interest^; 
had  bfen  entered  young  a student  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
of  which  house  he  lived  to  be  an  ancient  bencher;  and 
being  a professed  papist,  «’as  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
made  a judge  and  knighted;  but  soon  obtained  his 
quietus  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  retired 
to  Ipswich,  where  he  lived  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
His  sister  Anne  Milton  had  a considerable  fortune 
given  her  by  her  lather  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Edward 
Philips,  (son  of  Mr.  Edward  Philips  of  Shrewsbury,) 
who  coming  young  to  London  was  bred  up  in  the 
Crown  Office  in  Chancery,  and  at  length  became; 
secondary  of  the  office  under  Mr.  Bembo.  By  him 
she  had,  besides  other  children  who  died  Infents,  two 
sons  Edward  and  John,  whom  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  before.  Among  Our  author’s  ju-^ 
venile  poems  there  is  a copy  of  verses  on  the  death  of  a 
fair  inftmt,  a nephew,  or  rather  niece  of  his,  dying  of  a 
cough;  and  this  being  written  in  his  1 7th  year,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  title,  it  may  be.  naturally  inferred  that  Mrs. 
Philips  was  elder  than  eidler  of  her  brothers.  She  had 


“ and  I weene  will  ensue  lUur- 
“ dtrdus  times  of  conflicting 
" fijjht.”  Another,  written  op- 
posite 1 Maecab.  xiv.  S3,  consists 
of  these  lines, 

Wben  that  day  of  death  ahall  come. 

Then  thall  nightly  ahadea  prrraile ; 

Soon  aball  hive  and  muakfc  faile ; 


Soone  the  freah  lurfe’a  lender  blade 
Shall  touriab  ore  my  sleeping  shade. 

’ At  the  easy  price  of  eighty 
pounds,  according  to  the  record 
of  Compositions,  Lond.  1655. 
Todd. 
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(ikewee  two  daughters,  Maiy,who  died  very.yoting, 
and  Anne  who  was  livit^  in  1694,  by  a second  hus- 
band Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  who  succeeded  his  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Philips  in  his  place  in  the  Crown  Oflice, 
which  be  enjoyed  many  years,  and  left  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Milton,  son  of  Sir  Christopher  before  mentioned.  As 
for  Milton  himself  he  appears  to  have  been  no  enemy 
to  the  fair  sex  by  having  had  three  wives.  What  for- 
tune he  bad  with  any  of  them  is  no  where  said,  but  they 
were  gentlemen’s  daughters;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  married  them  all  maidens,  for  (as  he  says  in  his 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  which  was  written  before 
he  married  at  all)  he  “ thought  with  them,  who  both  in 
“ prudence  and  elegance  of  spirit  would  choose  a virgin 
“ of  mean  fortunes  honestly  bred  before  the  wealthiest 
“ widow.”  But  yet  he  seemeth  not  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  any  of  his  marriages;  for  his  first  wife  had 
justly  ofiended  him  by  her  long  absence  and  separation 
from  him;  the  second,  whose  love,  sweetness,  and 
goodness  he  commends,  lived  not  a twelvemonth  with 
him;  and  his  third  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a woman 
of  a most  violent  spirit,  and  a hard  mother-in-law  to  bis 
children*.  She  died  very  old,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
at  Nantwich  in  Chesliire:  and  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  seen  her,  I have  learned,  that  she  con- 
firmed several  things  which  have  been  related  before ; 
and  particularly  that  her  husband  used  to  compose  his 


* Aubrey  says,  however,  that  iti-Uw,  excepting  probably  the 
she  was  “a  gentle  person,  of  a youngest,  were  very  tar  from, 
“peaceful  and  agreeable  hu-  amiable.  She  died,  according  to 
“ mour and  it  upjpears  by  the  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  summer  of 
witnesses  to  Miltons  Nuncupa-  1730.  £. 
tive  Will,  that  her  daughters- 
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poetry  cbiefly  id  winter,  and  on  his  waking  in  a morh^ 
ing  would  make  her  write  down  sometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  verses:  and  being  asked  whether  he.  did.  not 
often  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as  an 
imputation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  authors, 
and  answered  with  eagerness  that  he  stole  from  no- 
body but  the  Muse  who  inspired  him ; and  being  asked 
by  a lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied  it  was 
God’s  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  visited  him 
nightly* **.  She  was  likewise  asked  whom  he  approved 
most  of  our  English  poets,  and  answered  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Cowley:  and  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Dryden,  she  said  Dryden  used  sometimes 
to  visit  him,  but  he  thought  him  no  poet,  but  a good 
rhymist:  but  this  was  before  Dryden  had  composed  his 
best  poems,  which  made  his  name  so  famous  after- 
wards. She  was  wont  moreover  to  say,  that  her 
husband  was  applied  to  by  message  from  the  King, 
and  invited  to  write  for  the  Court,  but  his  answer  was. 


* Richardson  collected  still 
tnore  minute  information  re- 
specting Milton's  habits  of  com- 
position. “ When  he  dictated, 

**  he  sat  leaning  backward  ob- 
'*  liquely  in  an  ea^  chair,  with 
" his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of 
" it ; he  frequently  composed 
" lying  in  bed  in  a morning ; I 
" have  been  well  informed,  that 
“ when  he  could  not  sleep,  but 
“ la^  awake  whole  nights,  he 
” tried ; not  one  verse  could  he 
" make ; at  other  times  flowed 
*'  easy  hit  unpremidaled  terse, 
“ with  a certain  impetus  and 
" CBstro,  as  himself  seemed  to 
" believe.  Then,  at  what  hour 
“ soever,  he  rung  for  his  daugh- 


“ ter  to  secure  what  came.  I 
“ have  been  also  told,  he  would 
“ dictate  many,  perhaps  forty 
**  lines,  as  it  were  in  a breath  ; 
" and  then  reduce  them  to  half 
“ the  number.  I would  not  omit 
" the  least  circumstance.  These 
“ indeed  are  trifles ; but  even 
“ such  contract  a sort  of  great- 
“ ness,  when  related  to  what  is 
“ great,"  Remarks,  6tc.  p.  cxiv. 

Milton’s  grand-^ughter,  in- 
deed, asserted,  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  daughters  to  be  taught 
to  write ; but  Aubrey,  who  was 
personally  acquaint^  with  the 
Poet,  expressly  mentions  that  his 
youngest  daughter  was  his  ama- 
nuensis. E. 
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that  such  a behaviour  would  be  very  inconsistent  with 
bis  former  conduct,  for  he  had  never  yet  employed  his 
pen  against  his  conscience.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
four  children,  a son  who  died  an -infant,  and  three 
daughters  who  survived  him;  by  his  second  wife  he 
bad  only  one  daughter,  who  died  soon  after  her  mother, 
who  died  in  childbed;  and  by  his  last  wife  he  had  no 
children  at  all'’.  His  daughters  were  not  sent  to 
school,  but  were  instructed  by  a mistress  kept  at  home 
for  that  purpose:  and  he  himself,  excusing  the  eldest 
on  account  of  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  taught  the 
two  others  to  read  and  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  several  other  languages,  without  understanding  any 
but  English,  for  he  used  to  say  that  one  tongue  was 
enough  for  a woman ; but  this  employment  was  very 
irksome  to  them,  and  this  together  with  the  sharpness 
and  severity  of  their  mother-in-law  made  them  very 
uneasy  at  home;  and  therefore  they  were  all  sent 
abroad  to  learn  things  more  proper  for  them,  and  par- 
ticularly embroidery  in  gold  and  silver^.  As  Milton 
at  his  death  left  his  affairs  very  much  in  the  power  of 
his  widow,  though  she  acknowledged  that  he  died 
worth  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  yet  she 


The  births  of  his  children  by 
his  first  wife  are  thus  registered 
by  himself  in  the  blank  leaf  of 
his  wife’s  Bible,  whence  I tran- 
scribed the  account.  " Anne,  my 
daughter,  was  born  July  the 
" 2dQi,  the  day  of  tlie  monthly 
*'  fast,  between  six  and  seven,  or 
" about  half  an  hour  after  six  in 
" the  evening,  1646.  Mary,  my 
“ daughter,  was  bom  on  Wed- 
“ nesday,  October  the  25tb,  on 
“ the  fast-day  in  the  morning. 


“ about  six  of  the  clock,  l64S. 
“ My  son  .Fohn  was  bom  on  Sa- 
“ turday,  March  tlie  l6tb,  about 
'*  half  an  hour  past  nine  at  night, 
" 1650.  My  daughter  Deborah 
“ was  bom  the  2d  of  May,  being 
“ Sunday,  somewhat  before  three 
“ of  the  clock  in  the  rooming, 
“ 1652."  Birch. 

' See  below,  the  Nuncupative 
Will,  and  'the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  annexed  to  it.  £. 
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allowed  but  ooe  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  his  threb 
daughters.  Anne  the  eldest  was  decrepit  and  de- 
formed, but  had  a very  handsome  face;  she*  married  >a 
master-builder,  and  died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child, 
who  died  with  her.  Mary  the  second  lived  and  died 
single.  Deborali  the  youngest  in  her  father’s  life  time 
went  over  to  Ireland  with  a lady,  and  afterwards  was 
married  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a weaver  in  Spital 
Fields,  and  died  in  August  1727«  in  the  76th  year  of 
her  age.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a woman  of  good 
understanding  and  genteel  behaviour,  though  in  low  cir- 
cumstances. As  she  bad  been  often  called  upon  to 
read  Homer  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis  to  her  father, 
she  could  have  repeated  a considerable  number  of 
verses  from  the  beginning  of  both  these  p>oets,  as  Mr.^ 
Ward,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Gresham  College,  re- 
lates upon  his  own  knowledge:  and  another  gentleman 
has  informed  me,  that  he  has  heard  her  repeat  several 
verses  likewise  out  of  Euripides.  Mr.  Addison,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her; 
knew  her  immediately  to  be  Milton’s  daughter  by  the 
similitude  of  her  countenance  to 'her  father’s  picture: 
and  Mr.  Addison  made  her  a handsome  present  of  a 
purse  of  guineas,  with  a promise  of  procuring  for  her 
some  annual  provision  for  her  life  ; but  his  death  hap- 
pening soon  after,  she  lost  the  benefit  of  his  generous 
design.  She  received  presents  likewise  from  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty 
pounds  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Freind  the  physician. 
She  had  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  ; 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  one  of  her 
sons  named  Caleb,  and  one  of  her  daughters  named 
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Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  Geoi^  in  the 
East . Indies,  where  he  married,  and  had  two  sons, 
Abraham  and  Isaac;  the. elder  of  whom  came  to  Eng- 
land with  the  late  governor  Harrison,  but  returned 
upon  advice  of  his  father’s  death,  and  whether  he  or  his 
brotlier  be  now  living  is  uncertain.  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  married -to  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster  a w^ver  in  Spital  Fields,  and  had 
seven  children  yrho  are  ail  dead ; and  she  lierself  is  aged 
about  sixty,  and  week  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be 
a. ' good  . plain  sensible  woman,  and  has  confirmed 
several  .particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  of 
.some  c^ers,  which  she.  < bad  often  beard  from  her 
mother.:  that  her  grandfother  lost  two  thousand  pounds 
by  a money-scrivener,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  that 
sum,  and  likewise  an  estate  at  Westminster  of  sixty 
pounds  a year,  which  belonged  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  was  restored  to  them  at  the  Restoratioti ; 
that  he  was  \ery  temperate  in  his  eating  and  drinking, 
but  what  he  had  he  always  lov^  to  have  of  the  best  i 
that  he  seldom  went  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life, 
but  was  visited  even  then  by  persons  of  distinction! 
both  foreigners  and  others : that  he  kept  his  daughters 
at  a great  distance,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  learn 
to  write,  which  he  thought  unnecessary  for  a woman ; 
that  her  mother  was  his  greatest  favourite,  and  eould 
read  in  seven  or  eight  languages,  though  she  under- 
stood none  but  English;  :that  her  mother  inherited  bis 
head>«cbes  and  disorders,  and  had  such  a weakness  in 
hw  eyes,  that  she  was  forced  ;to  make  use  of  spectacles 
from  the  age  of  eighteen;  and  she  hersdf,  she  says,  has 
not  been  able  to  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible- these 
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twenty  years:  that  she  was  mistaken  in  informing  Mr. 
Birch,  what  he  had  printed  upon  her  authority,  that 
Milton’s  fiither  was  bom  in  France;  and  a brother  of 
hers  who  was  then  living  was  very  angry  with  her  for  it, 
and  like  a tnie-bom  Englishman  resented  it  highly,  that 
the  family  should  be  thought  to  bear  any  relation  to 
France:  that  Milton’s  second  wife  did  not  die  in 
childbed,  as  Mr.  Philips  and  Toland  relate,  but  above 
three  months  after  of  a consumption ; and  this  too  Mr. 
Birch  relates  upon  her  authority ; but  in  this  particular 
she  must  be  mistaken  as  well  as  in  the  other,  for  our 
author’s  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife  plainly  implies, 
that  she  did  die  in  childbed.  She  knows  nothing  of 
her  aunt  Philips  or  Agar’s  descendants j but  believes 
that  they  are  all  extinct:  as  is  likewise  Sir  Christopher 
Milton’s  family,  the  last  of  which,  she  says,  were  two 
maiden  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Milton, 
who  lived  and  died  at  Higbgate;  but  unknown  to  her, 
there  is  a Mrs.  Milton  living  in  Grosvenor  street, 
[A.  P.  1749,]  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Christopher, 
and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Milton  before  men- 
tioned : and  she  herself  is  the  only  survivor  of  Milton’s 
own  family,  uriless  there  be  some  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  she  very  much  questions,  for  she  used  to  hear 
from  them  sometimes,  but  has  beard  nothing  now  for 
several  years;  so  that  in  all  probability  Milton’s  whole 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live  only  in 
his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this 
granddaughter  of  a man,  who  will  be  an  everiasting 
gloiy  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some  years  with  her 
husband  kept  a little  chandler’s  or  grocer’s  shop  for 
their  subsistence,  lately  at  the  lower  Holloway  in  the 
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road  between  Highgate  an( 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from 


* Of  Sir  C.  Milton's  daughters 
it  is  stated  in  a note  sign^  H, 
Lieu  of  the  Poeli,  ed.  179*,  that 
they  were  both  “ living  at  Hollo- 
" way,  about  the  year  1 734,  and 
" at  that  time  possessed  such  a 
degree  of  health  and  strength 
“ as  enabled  them  on  Sundays 
" and  prayer-days  to  walk  a mile 
“ up  a steep  hill  to  Highgate 
“ Chapel.  One  of  these  was 
" ninety-two  at  the  time  of  her 
“ death.  Their  parentage  was 
" known  to  few,  and  their  names 
were  corrupted  into  Melton.” 
Mr.  Todd  discovered  in  the 
pariah  registers  of  Allhallows, 
Bread-street,  entries  of  the  bap- 
tism of  two  other  sisters  of  Milton 
younger  than  Anne.  But  one 
of  these,  and  probably  the  other, 
died  an  infant. 

The  lives  of  Edward  and  John 
Philips  have  been  lately  written 
by  W.  Godwin ; but  it  has  not 
bran  ascertained  whether  either 
of  them  left  children. 

Mr.  Godwin  supposes  that  B. 
Philips,  the  elder  brother,  died 
about  1696,  and  John,  not  till 
after  1706.  • “niey  were  both  of 
them  authors  by  profession,  and 
there  is  a very  long  catalogue  of 
their  writings  and  translations, 
most  of  which  however  are  now 
neglected.  £.  Philips  appears 
to  have  been  a man  oF  respectable 
character;  but  his  brotner  was 
thoroughly  profligate  and  un- 
prind^ed.  lliey  both  quitted 
their  unde's  political  party  early 
in  life. 

Of  Milton's  direct  descendants 
a few  particnlars  may  yet  be 
stated. 

In  April,  1750,  Comus  was 


London,  and  at  present  in 
Shoreditch  church*’.  An- 

acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Foster.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote 
the  prologae,  says,  " she  had  so 
*'  little  acquaintance  with  diver- 
“ sion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  ncC 
“ know  what  was  intended  when 
" a benefit  was  ofifered  her."  The 
receipts  of  the  house  Mr.  Todd 
ascertained  to  have  been  only 
£H7.  I4s.  6d.  from  which  £80. 
were  deducted  for  the  expences ; 
but  Dr.  Newton  brought  a lai^ 
contribution , and  £20.  were  given 
by  Tonsou  the  bookseller.  And 
thus  I presume  the  profits  of  the 
night  were  increasra  by  subse- 
quent contributions  to  JSlSO. 
which  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
say  Mrs.  Foster  received;  and 
with  this  little  addition  to  their 
fortunes,  she  and  her  husband 
removed  to  Islington,  where  they 
both  soon  died;  Mrs.  Foster's 
death  took  place  May  9>  173d. 
One  of  her  brothers  Mr.  Urban 
Clarke  was  known  to  Dr.  Birch 
in  1737.  He  was  also  a weaver, 
and  died  without  children  at  the 
house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Foster. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Oc- 
tober, 1815,  p.  493,  I find  it 
stated,  professedly  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  parish  register 
of  Fort  St.  George,  that  Caleb 
Clarke,  who  seems  to  have  been 
parish-clerk  of  that  place,  from 
1717  to  1719.  was  buried  there 
Oct.  86,  1719.  He  had  three 
children  bom  at  Madras ; Abra- 
ham, baptized  June  2d,  1703 1 
Mary,  baptized  Msrch  17th,  and 
buried  Dec.  15th,  1706;  Isaac, 
baptized,  Feb.  IS,  l7ll.  Of 
Isaac  no  further  account  appears. 
Abraham  in  1725  marrierl  Anna 
Clarke,  and  the  baptism  of  his 
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other  thing  let  me  mention,  that  is  equally  to  the 
hohour  of  the  present  age.  Though  Milton  ^eceived 
not  above  ten  pounds  at  two  different  payments  for  the 
copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  yet  Mr.  Hoyle  author' of  the 
treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist,  after  having  disposed 
bf  air  the  first  impression,  sold  the  copy  to  the  book- 
seller, as  I have  been  informed,  for  two  hundred 
guineas. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than 
once  Milton’s  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  it  may  not  be  ungrateful 
to  the  reader,  if  we  give  a more  particular  account  of 
them,  before  we  conclude.  There  are,  as  we  said,  two 
draughts  of  a letter  to  a>friend  who  had  importuned 
him  to  take  orders',  together  with  a sonnet  on  his  being 
arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-three:  and  by  there  being 
two  draughts  of  this  letter  with  several  alterations  and 
additions,  it' appears  to  have  been  written  with  great 
care  and  deliberation ; and  both  the  draughts  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Birch  in  his  Historical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton*.  There 
are  also  several  of  his  poems.  Arcades,  At  a solemn 
music.  On  time.  Upon  the  circumcision,  the  Mask, 
Lycidas,  with  five  or  six  of  bis  sonnets,  all  in  bis  own 


(iMighter  Mary  ia  registered  April 
8d,  1737.  With  her  all  notices 
of  this  hunily  cease.  But  the 
Rerie wer  remarks,  that  as  neither 
Abraham  nor  Isaac  Clarke  died 
at  Madras,  and  Abraham  was 
only  twenty-foar  years  of  age  at 
the  baptism  of  his  daughter,  it  is 
probable  that  the  family  migrated 
to  some  other  part  of  India,  and 
that  some  trace  of  them  roav  vet 


be  discovered.  1 heard  however 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that 
he  took  pains,  when  he  resided 
in  India,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  remained  there  of  the  family 
of  Milton's  grandson,  and  that 
his  conclusion  was  that  the&mily 
was  extinct.  E. 

' Dr.  Newton  also  has  given 
them  in  the  notes  on  Sonnet  vii. 
E. 
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hand- writing:  and  there  are  some  others  of  his  sonnets 
written  by  different  hands,  being  most  of  them  com- 
posed after  he  had  lost  his  sight.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  first  thoughts  and  subsequent  corrections  of  so 
great  a poet  as  Milton:  but  it  is  remarkable  in  these 
manuscript  poems,  that  he  doth  not  often  make  his 
stops,  or  begin  his  lines  with  great  letters.  There  are 
likewise  in  his  own  hand-writing  different  plans  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  a tragedy:  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  such  a work  from  its  first  dawnings  in 
the  plan  of  a tragedy  to  its  full  lustre  in  an  epic  poem. 
And  together  with  the  plans  of  Paradise  Lost  there  are 
the  plans  or  subjects  of  several  other  intended  tragedies, 
some  taken  from  the  Scripture,  others  from  the  British 
or  Scottish  histories:  and  of  the  latter  the  last  men- 
tioned is  Macbeth,  as  if  he  had  an  inclination  to  try  his 
strength  with  Shakespeare;  and  to  reduce  the  play 
more  to  the  unities,  he  proposes  “ beginning  at  the 
“ arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff;  the  matter  of  Duncan 
“ may  be  expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost.” 
These  manuscripts  of  Milton  were  found  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Professor  Mason  among  some  other  old  papers, 
which,  he  says,  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Newton  Pucker- 
ing, who  was  a considerable  benefactor  to  the  library : 
and  for  the  better  preservation  of  such  truly  valuable 
reliques,  they  were  collected  together,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  a thin  folio  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  a 
person  who  is  now  veiy  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
was  always  a lover  of  the  Muses,  and  at  that  time  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Mr  Clarke,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  counsel. 

VOL.  1.  i 
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NUNCUPATIVE  WILL 

OP 

JOHN  MILTONS 

WITH 

NOTES  BY  THE  REV.  T.  WARTON. 


\ 

Memorandum,  that  John  Milton,  late  of  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles  Cripplegate  in  the  Countie  of  Middlesex  gentle- 
man, deceased,  at  severall  times  before  his  death,  and  in 
.particular,  on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1674,  being  of  perfect  mind  and  memorie, 
declared  his  Will  and  intent  as  to  the  disposal!  of  his  estate 
.after  his  death,  in  these  words  following,  or  like  effect: 
“ The  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  wife’s 
“ father,  I leave  to  the  unkind  children  I had  by  her,  having 
“ received  no  parte  of  it : but  my  meaning  is,  they  shall  have 
**  no  other  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  sud  portion,  and 
“ what  I have  besides  done  for  them : they  having  been  very 

undutifull  to  me.  All  the  residue  of  my  estate  I leave  to 
“ [the]  disposall  of  Elizabeth  my  loving  wife.”  Which  words, 
or  to  the  same  effect,  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  CiinisTO- 
PHEE  Milton*. 

X [Mark  of]  Elizabeth  Fishee*. 

Nov.  38,  1674*. 

• At  propounded  in  the  Pre-  • A servant-maid  of  John  Mil- 

re^vflCoiut.  ton. 

* John  Milton's  younger  bro-  * Begistr.  Cor.  Prserog.  Cant 

ther.  This  Will  was  contested  by  Mary, 
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I. 

The  Allegation  propounding  the  WiU,  on  which  Allegation 
the  Witnesses  be  examined*. 

Negotium  Testaraentarium,  sivc  probaeionis  Testament! 
nuncupativi,  sive  ultimse  Voluntatis,  Johannis  Milton, 
nuper  dum  vixit  parochiae  S.  dSgidii  Cripplegate  London  ge- 
nerosi,  defunct!,  habent,  &c.  promotum  per  EHzabetham 
Milton'  Relictam,  et  Legatariam  principalem  nominatam  in 
Testamento  nuncupativo,  sive  ultima  Voluntate,  diet!  de- 
funct!, contra  Mariam,  Annam,  et  Deboram  Milton,  Alias 
diet!  defunct!. 

Thompson.  Clements. 

Secundo  Andrete,  A.  D.  1674.  Quo  die  ...  . Thompson, 
nomine,  procuratione,  ac  ultimus  procurator  legitimus,  diets 
Elizabeths  Milton,  omnibus  melioribus  et  effectualioribus 


Deborah,  and  Anne  Milton, 
daughters  of  the  poet’s  first  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Powell,  of  Forresthill  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  cause  came  to  a re- 
gular sentence,  which  was  given 
against  the  Will ; and  the  widow, 
Elizabeth,  was  ordered  to  take 
Administration  instead  of  a Pro- 
bate. I roust  add  here,  that  this 
cause,  the  subject  of  which  needed 
no  additional  lustre  from  great 
names,  was  tried  by  that  upright 
and  able  statesman.  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  and  Secretary  of 
State;  and  that  the  depositions 
were  taken  in  part  before  Dr. 
Trumbull,  aflerwards  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Pope. 
As  a circumstantial  and  authentic 
history  of  this  process,  the  fol- 
lowing instruments,  which  were 
otherwise  thought  too  curious  to 
be  suppressed,  are  subjoined. 


' Viz.  Christopher  Milton,  and 
John  Milton’s  two  servant-maids 
Elizabeth  and  Maty  Fisher.  Wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  widow. 

' This  was  nis  third  wife,  Eli- 
zabeth Minshull,  of  a gentleman’s 
family  in  Cheshire.  The  elder 
Richardson  insinuates,  that  this 
lady,  being  no  poet  or  philoso- 
pher like  her  husband,  used  fre- 
quently to  teaze  him  for  his 
carelessness  or  ignorance  about 
money-matters,  and  that  she  was 
a termagant.  From  these  papers, 
however,  it  appears,  that  she 
consulted  her  husband's  hu- 
mours, and  treated  his  infirmities 
with  tenderness.  After  his  death 
in  1674,  she  retired  to  Namptwich 
in  Cheshire,  where  she  died  about 
1729.  Mr.  Penant  says,  her  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Minshull, liv^  at  Stoke 
in  that  neighbourhood.  W.  Tnur, 
and  Gough’s  Camden,  Cheshire, 
p.  436.  ! 
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[efficacioribus]  via,  modo,  et  meliori  forma,  necnon  ad  ouln^ 
juris  efiectum,  exhibuit  Testamentum  nuncupativum  dicti 
JoHANVis  Milton  defuncti,  sic  incipiens,  “ Memorandum, 
“ that  John  Milton,  late  of  the  parish  of  S.  Giles,  Cripple- 
“ gate,  8fc.”  Which  words,  or  words  to  the  same  effect,  were 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  Christopher  Milton,  and  Elizabeth 
Fisher;  et  allegavit  conshniliter,  et  dicens  prout  sequitur.  I. 
jQiiod  priefatus  Johannes  Milton,  dum  vixit,  mentis 
compos,  ac  in  sua  sana  memoria  existens,  ....  Testamentum 
suum  nuncupativum  modo  in  hoc  negotio  exhibitum  . . . te- 
noris  schcdulce  ....  testamentariae  condidit,  nuncupavit,  et 
declaravit;  caeteraque  omnia  et  singula  dcdit,  donavit,  re-' 
liquit,  et  disposuit,  in  omnibus,  et  per  omnia,  vel  similiter  in 
effectum,  pmut  in  dicto  Testamento  nuncupative  oontinetur, 
ac  postea  mortem  obiit:  ac  Principalis  Pars  ista  proponit  con- 
junctim,  divisim,  et  de  quolibet.  II.  Item,  quod  tempore 
conditionis,  declarationis,  niincupationis  Testamenti,  in  hoc 
negotio  exhibiti,  praefatus  Johannes  Milton  perfecta  fruc- 
batur  memoria;  ac  proponit  ut  supra*. 

II. 

Interrogatories  addressed  to  the  Witnesses  examined  upon 
the  Allegation. 

Decemb.  5,  1674.  Interrogatoria  ministrata  et  ministranda 
ex  parte  Annae  Manas  et  Deborae  Milton,  testibus  ex  parte 
Elkabethm  Milton  productis  sive  producendis  sequuntur. 

It  *• 

Imprimis,  Aske  each  witnesse,  whaf -relation  to,  or  depend- 
ance  on,  the  producent,  they,  or  either  of  them,  have;  and  to 
which  of  the  parties  they  would  give  the  victory  were  it  in 
their  power?  Et  interrogatur  quilibit  testis  conjunctim,  et 
divishn,  et  de  quolibet. 

2.  Item,  Aske  each  witnesse,  what  day,  and  what  time  of 
the  day,  the  Will  nuncupative  was  declared;  what  {lositive 

» \t 

, • * Regittr.  Cur.  Praerog.  Cant,  ut  supr. 
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words  did  the  Deceased  use  in  die  declaring  hereof?  Con  you 
pbsitively  sweare,  that  the  deceased  did  declare  that  hee  did 
leave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  diqx»all  of  his  wife,  or 
did  bee  not  say,  **  I will  leave  the  re^ue  of  my  estate  to  my 
“ wife?"  Et fiat  ut  tupra. 

3.  Item,  Upon  what  occasion  did  the  Deceased  declare  the 
said  Will?  Was  not  the  Deceased  in  perfect  health  at  the 
same  time?  Doe  you  not  think,  that  the  Deceased,  if  he 
declared  any  such  Will,  declared  it  in  a present  passion,  or 
some  angry  humour  against  some  or  one  of  his  children  by  his 
former  [first]  wife?  Et  fiat  ut  supra. 

4.  Item,  Aske  each  witnessc,  whether  the  parties  ministrant 
were  not  and  are  not  greate  frequenters  of  the  Church'',  and 
good  hvers;  and  what  cause  of  displeasure  had  the  Deceased 
against  them?  Et  fiat  vt  supra. 


5.  Item,  Aske  Mr.  [Christopher]  Miltov,  and  each  other 
witnesse,  whether  the  Deceased’s  Will,  if  any  such  was  made, 
was  not,  that  the  Deceased's  wife  should  have  i?I000,  and 
the  children  of  the  said  Christopher  Milton  the  residue;  and 
whether  she  hath  not  promised  him  that  they  should  have  it, 
if  shee  prevailed  la  this  Cause?  TVhether  the  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  hath  not  since  the  Deceased’s  death  confessed  soe  much, 
tfr  some  part  thwcof?  Etfiat  ut  supra. 

6.  Item,  Aske  each  witnessc,  whether  what  is  left  to  the 
Ministrants  by  the  ^d  Will,  is  not  reputed  a very  bad  or 
altogether  desperatd  debt'?  Et  fiat  ut  supra. 


, * Here  seems  to,  be  an  insinu- 
ation, that  our  poet’s  displeasure 
against  those  three  daughters, 
arose  partly  from  their  adherence 
to  those  principles,  which,  in 
(treference  to.  his  own,  they  had 
received,  or  rather  inherited,  from 
their  mother’s  family,  who  were 
noted  and  active  royalists.  After- 
wards, the  riescription  f^ood  liven 


is  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
general  and  proper  sense,  which 
could  not  have  Offended  Miltodt 
but  as  arising  from  what  wnt 
before,  and  meaning  much  the 
same  thing,  that  is,  regular  in 
their  attendance  on  the  eitahUshed 
irorship. 

' That  is,  the  marriage  portion, 
promised,  1>ut  never  paid,  to 
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7.  Aske  the  said  Mr.  Milton,  whether  he  did  not  gett  the 
said  Will  drawn  upp,  and  inform  the  writer  to  what  effect  he 
should  draw  it?  And  did  he  not  enquire  of  the  other 
witnesses,  what  they  would  or  could  depose?  And  whether  he 
hath  not  solicited  this  Cause,  and  payd  fees  to  the  Proctour 
about  it?  Et fiat  ut  supra. 

Item,  Aske  each  witnesse,  what  fortune  the  Deceased 
did  in  his  life-time  bestow  on  the  Ministrants?  And  whethm- 
the  smd  Anne  Milton  is  not  lame,  and  almost  helpkme*? 
Et  fiat  ut  supra. 

9.  Item,  Aske  each  witnesse,  what  value  is  the  Deceased's 
estate  of,  os  neare  as  they  can  guess?  Et  fiat  ut  supra'. 


John  Milton,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Powell,  the  father  of  bis  first 
wife;  and  which  the  said  Jo^ 
bequeathed  to  the  daughters  of 
that  match,  the  ministrants,  Anne, 
Maty,  and  Deborah. 

They  were  married  in  1 643. 
I have  now  before  me  an  original 
“ Inventorie  of  the  goods  of  Mr. 
" Richer^  PoweU  of  ponysthdl, 
'*  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  taken 
“ the  10th  of  Jane,  A.  D.  1646." 
This  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  consequence  of  a seizure  of 
Mr.  Powdl's  house  by  the  rebels. 
His  distresses  in  the  royal  cause 
probably  prevent^  Urn  p^yipeqt 
of  his  daughter’s  manriage  por- 
tion. By  the  number,  oraer, 
and  furniture  of  the  rooms,  he 
appears  to  have  lived  as  a country 
gentleman,  in  a very  extensive 
and  liberal  style  of  house-keep- 
ing. 'rhis  1 mention  to' confirm 
what  is  said  by  Philips,  that  Mr. 
Powell’s  daughter  abruptly  left 
her  husband  within  a month  after 
tlieir  marriage,  di‘^uste<I  with 


his  spare  diet  and  hard  study, 
“ after  having  been  used  at  home 
" to  a great  bouse,  and  much 
“ company  and  joviality,  &clV 
I have  also  seen  m Mr.  Powell’s 
house  at  Porrestbill  many  papers, 
.which  shew  the  active  part  be 
took  in  favour  of  the  Royalists. 
With  some  others  relating  to  the 
lUngetship  pf  the  Shotover  fo- 
rest, bearing  his  signature. 

Mr.  Miule,  tne  ingenious 
translator  of  the  Lusiad,  searched 
in  v^n  for  any  of  Milton’s  letters 
or  papers  at  Forresthill.  The 
Powells  were  sharers  of  Abbey- 
laqd  in  Oxfordshire.  They  were 
seated  in  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  Sandford  near  Oxford ; and 
one  of  them,  in  the  reign 
Elizabeth,  built  the  gothic  mane^ 
nal  stone-house,  now  standing 
at  that  village. 

^ She  was  deformed,  and  had 
an  impediment  in  her  speech.  , 

' Regislr.  Cur.  Piwrog.  Cant, 
ut  supr. 
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- III. 

Depoaitions  and  cross-examinations  of  the  said  witnesses. 

Elizabetha  Milton,  Relicta  et  Legataria  principalis  Jo- 
HANNis  Milton  defuncti,  contra  Annam,  Mariam,  et  De- 
borain  Milton,  filias  ejusdem  defuncti.  Super  Allegatione 
articulata  et  Testamento  nuncupative  Johannis  Milton 
defuncti,  ex  parte  Elizabethee  Milton  predictae,  in  hoc 
negotio,  secundo  Andreae,  1674,  dato"  et  exhibitis. 

Quinto  Decembris  1674.  Chriatopherus  Milton,  villae 
Gipwici  in  com.  SufFoIciae  ortus  infra  parochiam  Omnium 
Sanctorum  Bredstreete,  London,  aetat.  58  annor.  aut  eo  cir- 
citer,  testis,  &c.  Ad  omnes  articulos  dictae  Allegationis,  et 
ad  Testamentum  nuncupativum  Johannis  Milton,  generosi, 
defuncti,  in  hoc  negotio  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponit  et  dicit,  That 
on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1674,  the  day  certaine 
he  now  remembreth  not,  this  Deponent  being  a practicer  in 
the  Law,  and  a Bencher  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  living  in 
vacations  at  Ipswich,  did  usually  at  the  end  of  the  Terme 
visit  John  Milton,  his  this  Deponent’s  brother  the  Testator 
articulate,  deceased,  before  his  going  home;  and  soe  at  the 
end  of  Midsummer  Terme  last  past,  he  this  deponent  went  to 
visit  his  said  brother,  and  then  found  him  in  his  chamber 
within  his  owne  house,  scituate  on  Bunhill”  within  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles,  Crepelgate,  London:  And  at  that  tyme,  he  the 
said  Testator,  being  not  well,  (and  this  Deponent  being  then 
goeing  into  the  country,)  in  a serious  manner,  with  an  intent, 
(as  he  believes,)  that  what  he  then  spoke  should  be  his  will, 
if  he  dyed  before  his  this  Deponent's  comeing  the  next  time 
to  London,  declared  his  Will  in  these  very  words  as  neare  as 
this  Deponent  cann  now  call  to  mynd.  Viz.  “ Brother,  the 
“ porcion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  [first]  wife’s 
“ father,  I leave  to  the  imkind  children  I had  by  her:  but  I 

**  Sic,  ut  et  in  infra,  pro  Millon.  fields.  This  was  his  last  settled 

* Sometimes  called  the  Ar-  place  of  abode,  and  where  he 
tillery-watk,  lending  to  BunhilU  lived  longest. 
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“ have  receavetl  noe  part  of  it,  and  my  Will  and' meaning  is, 
“ they  shall  have  noe  other  benefit  of  my  estate,  than  the  said 
“ porcion  and  what  I have  besides  dm  for  them:  they  have* 
“ ing  been  very  undutifull  to  me.  And  all  the  residue  of  my 
“ estate  I leave  to  the  disposall  of  Elizabeth  my  loveing 
wife."  She,  the  said  Elizabeth  his  the  Deceased's  wife, 
and  Elizabeth  Fysher  his  the  Deceased's  then  maide-servant, 
was  [at  the]  same  tyme  goeing  upp  and'downe  the  roome, 
but  whether  she  then  heard  the  said  deceased  soe  declare  his 
will  as  above  or  not,  he  knoweth  not. 

And  the  said  testator  at  the  premises  was  of  perfect  mind 
and  memory,  and  talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  et 
aliter  nescU  depmiere. 

Chb.  Milton. 

Ad'Intehrogatobia. 

Ad  1“.  Interr.  respondet,  that  the  party  producent  in  this 
cause  was  and  is  the  relict  of  the  said  deceased,  who  was  his 
this  respondent's  brother;  and  the  parties  ministring  these 
interrogatories  were  and  are  in  repute,  and  soe  he  beleeveth, 
his  the  said  deceased's  children  by  a former  wife;  and  for  his 
part,  he  wisheth  right  to  take  place,  and  soe  would  give  it  if 
in  his  power;  and  likewise  wisheth  that  his  brother's  will 
might  take  efl!ect. 

Ad  S'".  Interr.  respondet,  that  on  what  day  of  the  moneth 
or  weeke  the  said  deceased  declared  his  will,  as  is  above 
deposed,  he  now  remembreth  not  precisely;  but  well  re- 
membreth,  that  it  was  in  a forenoone,  and  on  the  very  day  he 
this  deponent  was  goeing  in  the  country  in  [the]  Ipswich 
coach,  which  goeth  not  out  of  towne  till  noone  or  thereabout: 
and  he  veryly  beleeveth  in  his  conscience,  that  the  residue  of 
his  estate  he  did  then  dispose  of  in  these  very  words,  viz. 
“ And  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  I leave  to  the  disposall  of 
Elizabeth  my  loving  wife;"  or  he  used  words  to  the  selfe 
same  effect,  et  aliUr  rtferendo  se  ad  pe.  depos.  nescU  respon- 
dere. 
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Ad  3*.  InterE.  retpot^t,  that  the  said  deceased  was  then 
ill  of  the  goute,  and  what  he  then  spake  touclung  his  will  was 
in  a Tery  calme  manner;,  only  [be]  complained,  but  without 
paasion,  that  his  children  had  been  unkind  to  him,  but  that 
his  wife  had  been  very  kind  and  careful  of  him;  and  he 
believetb  the  only  reason  induced  the  said  deceased  at  that 
time  to  declare  his  will  was,  that  he  this  deponedt  might 
know  it  before  his  goeing  into  the  country,  et  aliter  referenda 
ae  ad  pe.  deposita,  nescit  reapondere. 

Ad  4”.  Interr.  reapondet,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  the 
parties  roinistring  these  interrogatories  frequent  the  church, 
or  in  what  manner  of  behaviour  of  life  and  conversacion  they 
are  of,  they  living  apart  from  their  father  four  or  five  yeares 
last  past;  and  as  touching  his  the  deceased's  displeasure  with 
them,  he  only  heard  him  say  at  the  tyme  of  declareing  of  his 
will,  that  they  were  undudfull  and  unkind  to  him,  not  cx- 
presdng  any  particulars,  but  in  former  tymes  he  hath  herd 
him  complaine,  that  they  were  careless  of  him  being  blind, 
and  made  nodiing  of  deserteing  him,  et  aliter  neacit  reapon- 
dere. 

Ad  5".  Interr.  reapondet,  that  since  this  respondent's  come- 
ing  to  London  this  Michaelmas  Terme  last  paste,  this  re- 
spondent's sister,  the  party  now  producent  in  tliis  cause,  told 
this  respondent,  that  the  deceased  his  brother  did  after  his 
this  respondent's  goeing  into  the  country  in  Trinity  vacacion 
last  summer  [say,]  that  if  she  should  have  any  overplus  above 
a riPlOOQ.  come  to  her  hands  of  his  the  deceased's  estate,  she 
should  give  the  same  to  this  respondent's  children:  but  the 
deceased  himselfe  did  not  declare  any  such  thing  to  this  re- 
spondent at  the  tyme  of  his  declaring  his  will,  the  tyme  above 
deposed  of. 

Ad  6".  Interr.  reapondet,  that  he  beleeveth  that  what  is 
left  to  the  parties  ministring  these  interrogatories 'by  the  said 
deceased's  will,  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  ability  abcll  to 
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pay  die  luuiie,  being  their  grandmother  and  uncle;  and  he 
liath  seen  the  grandfather's  will,  wherein  'tis  particularly 
directed  to  he  paid  unto  them  by  his  executers,  e<  oSfer  nesnt 
respondere. 

Ad  7”.  Interr.  reepondet,  that  he  this  respondent  did  draw 
upp  the  very  will  executed  in  this  cause  and  write  it  with  his 
owne  hand,  when  he  came  to  this  court,  about  the  23d  of 
November  last  past,  and  at  that  tyme  this  respondent  did  read 
the  same  all  over  to  Ehzabeth  Fisher  the  said  deceased’s  late 
maid  sei^'ant,  and  she  said  she  remembered  the  same,  and  in 
confirmation  thereof  set  her  marke  thereto  in  manner  as  on 
the  same  Will  executed  in  this  cause  is  now  to  be  seen.  And  • 
this  respondent  waited  on  the  said  deceased's  widow  once  at 
Doctor  Exton’s  chambers  about  this  suite,  at  which  tyme  she 
wanted  some  hatfe  crownes,  and  this  respondent  lent  her  then 
two  halfe  crownes,  but  more  he  hath  at  noe  tyme  paid  either 
to  Doctor  or  Proctor  in  this  cause. 

Ad  8“.  Interr.  re«pondet,  that  he  kooweth  of  noe  fortune 
given  by  the  said  deceased  to  the  parties  ministring  these 
interrogatories,  besides  the  portion  which  be  was  promised 
with  his  former  wife  in  marriage,  being  a .£’1000,  which  is  still 
unpaid  besides  the  interest  thereof  for  about  twenty  yearcs, 
saveing  his  charges  in  their  maintenance  and  breeding,  et  aliter 
nescit  respondere,  saveing  that  Anne  Milton  interr.  is  lame 
and  helples. 

Ad  lilt,  reddit  causas  snentise  suse  ut  strpra. 

Die  prid. 

Repetit.  cor.  Doctore.  Chb.  Milton. 

Lloyd  Surrog. 
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Sup.  All*",  artic.  et  Te*t*- 
mento  nuncupativo  Johan. 
Milton  con.  Milton  et  Milton  Milton  defuncti  ex  parte 
Thompson.  Clements.  Elizabethae  Milton  in  hu- 

jusmodi  Causa  dat.  et  ad- 
miss.  examinat. 

15*.  Dec.  1674. 

Maria  Fisher  soluta  famul.  domratica  Johan.  Batten  habitan. 
in  vico  vocat  Bricklane  in  Old  Streete  ubi  moram  fecit 
per  Spacium  sex  hcbdomadarum  aut  eo  circiter,  antea 
cum  Benjamino  Whitcomb  Mercatore  habitan.  in  vico 
vocat  Coleman  Streete  London  per  Spacium  3m.  Men- 
sium,  antea  cum  Guiddon  Culcap  infra  locum  vocat 
Smock  Alley  prope  Spittlefields  per  Spacium  unius  anni, 
aut  eo  circiter,  antea  cum  Johanne  Bayley  infra  Oppi- 
dum  Milton  in  Com.  Staflbrd  per  Spacium  duorum 
annorum,  antea  cum  Johanne  Baddily  infra  parochiam 
de  Milton  pried,  per  Spacium  trium  annorum,  et  antea 
cum  quomodo  Rogers  Hargrave  infra  parochiam  de 
Milton  prsed.  per  Spacium  duorum  annorum  aut  eo 
circiter,  orta  infra  parochiam  de  Norton  in  Com.  Staf- 
ford prscd.  setatis  S3  aut  eo  circiter,  testis,  &c. 

Ad  omnes  articulos  dictae  All"",  et  ad  testamentum  nuncu- 
pativum  Johan.  Milton  testatoris  in  hac  causa  defuncti  in 
hujusmodi  neg*.  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponit  et  dicit,  that  this 
deponent  knew  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  articulate 
John  Milton  the  testator  in  this  cause  deceased,  for  about  a 
twelve  moneth  before  his  death,  who  dyed  about  a moneth 
since  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's  remembrance;  And  saith, 
that  on  a day  hapning  about  two  moneths  since,  as  nearc  as 
this  deponent  can  remember,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house  of  the  foresaid  John  Milton  scituate  against 
the  Artillery  Ground  neare  Bunhill  Feilds,  and  about  noone  of 
the  same  day,  the  said  deceased  and  the  producent  Elizabeth 
his  wife  being  then  at  dinner  in  the  said  kitchen,  hee  the  said 
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deceased  amongst  other  discourse  then  had  betweene  him  and 
his  said  wife,  did  then  speake  to  his  said  wife  and  utter  these 
words,  viz.  “ Make  much  of  mee  as  long  as  I live,  for  thou 
“ knowest  I have  given  thee  all  when  I dye  at  thy  disposall:” 
there  being  then  present  in  the  stud  kitchen  this  deponent's 
sister  and  contest^  namely  Elizabeth  Fysher.  And  the  said 
deceased  was  at  that  time  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and . 
talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  and  was  very  merry, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body,  et  eUiter  neacU. 

Signum 

Maei.c  Fishkb. 

Ad  Iktebrogatobia. 

Ad  primum  Interr.  respondet,  that  this  respondent  hath 
noe  relation  or  dependance  on  the  producent  Elizabeth  Mil- 
ton,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  this  respondent  which  of  the  par- 
ties in  this  suite  obtaine,  and  would  give  the  victory  in  this 
cause  if  in  her  power  to  that  party  that  hath  most  right ; but 
which  party  hath  most  right  thereto  this  rcsp>ondent  knoweth 
not,  et  aliter  nesdt. 

Ad  secundum  Interr.  respondet,  that  this  respondent  doth 
not  remember  the  day  when  the  deceased  declared  the  words 
by  her  pre-deposed,  but  remembreth  that  it  was  about  noone 
of  such  day  that  the  words  which  hee  then  declared  were  these, 
viz.  “ Make  much  of  mee  as  long  as  I live,  for  thou  knowest 
“ I have  given  thee  all  when  I dye  at  thy  disposall then 
speaking  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  Milton  the  party  producent  in 
this  cause,  et  aliter  neacU. 

Ad  tertium  Interr.  respondet,  that  the  deceased  when  hee 
declared  the  words  pre-deposed  was  then  at  dinner  with  his 
wife  the  party  producent  and  was  then  very  merry,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  good  health  of  body ; but  upon  what  occasion  hec 
spoke  the  said  words  shee  knoweth  not,  et  aliter  neacit. 

• i.  c.  Fellow-witness,  Con-Tertis. 
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. Ad  quartum  Interr.  re^toadet,  that  tliis  respondent  knoweth 
neither  of  the  parties  minUtrant  in  this  cause  saving  this  re- 
spondent once  saw  Anne  Milton  one  of  the  ministmnts,  et  newM 
reapondere  per  parte  sua. 

Ad  quintum  Interr.  neecit  reapondere. 

, Ad  a&vtum  Interr.  nesat  reapondere. 

. Ad  sepUmum  Interr.  non  ooncemit  earn,  et  neacit  reapondere. 

.Ad  octavum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  once 
saw  the  Interr.  Anne  MUton,  but  doth  not  remember  whether 
shee  was  lame  or  helplesse,  et  aliter  neacit. 

Ad  9“.  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  knoweth 
nothing  of  the  deceased's  estate  or  the  value  thereof,  et  aliter 
neacit. 

Eodem  Die 

’Repetit  coram  Dootore. 

Ihgby  Surro.  &c.  pnte. 

Tho  Welham,  N.  P. 

.'Eodem  Die 

Elizabetha  Fisher  famula  Domcstica  Elizabethse  Milton 
:>  ptis  producentis  in  hac  causa  cum  qua  ct  Johanne  Mil- 
ton  ejus  Marito  defuncto  vixit  per  Spacium  13  Men- 
sium,  antea  cum  quodam  Thoma  Adams  spud  Bagnall 
in  Com.  Stafford  per  Spacium  trium  annorum  et  sex 
Mensium,  antea  cum  SV°*’.  Bourne  Gen.  infra  paro- 
chiam  de  Woolstilstan  in  Coni.  Stafford  prsed.  per  Spa- 

. < cium  duorum  annorum,  ortus  infra  parochiam  dc  Nor- 
ton in  Com.  prsed.  mtatis  28  annorum  aut  co  circitcr, 
testis,  &c. 

Ad  omnt's  articulos  dicta:  All°'’.  et  ad  testamentum  nuncupa- 
.tivum  Johan.  Milton  testatoris  in  hac  causa  defuncti  in  hujus- 
modi  negotio  dat.  exhibit  ct,  achnies.  deponit  et  dicit,  that  this 
deponent  was  servant  unto  Mr.  John  Milton  the  testator  in 
this  cause  deceased. for,  about  a yeare  before  his  death,  who 


Signum 

Mari.c  Fisher. 
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ilyed  upon  a Sunday  the  fifteenth  of  November  last  at  nightr, 
And  saith  that  on  a day  hapning  in  the  month 'of  July  last, 
the  time  more  certainly  she  rmnembereth  not,  this  deponent 
being  then  in  the  deceased's  lodging  chamber,  hee  the  ssud 
deceased,  and  the  party  producent  in  this  cause  his  wife,  being 
then  alsoc  in  the  said  chamber  at  dinner  together,  and  the  said 
Elizabeth  Milton  the  party  producent  having  provided  some- 
thing for  the  deceased's  dinner  which  hee  very  well  liked  % hee 
the  said  deceased  then  spoke  to  his  said  wife  these  or  the  like 
words  as  neare  as  this  deponent  can  remember,  viz.  “ Grod 
“ have  mercy  Betty,  I see  thou  wilt  performe  according  to 
thy  promise  in  providing  mee  such  dishes  as  I tMnk  fitt 
vthilst  I live,  and  when  I dye  thou  knowest  that  I hov«  left 
“ thee  all,”  there  being  hoebody  present  in  the  Sfud  chamber 
with  the  said  decea.sed  and  his  wife  but  this  deponent:  And 
the  said  testator  at  that  time  was  of  perfect  mind  and  memory, 
and  talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and'  well,  hut  was  then 
indisposed  in  his  bo^y  by  reason  of  the 'distemper  of  the  gdut, 
which  hee  had  then  Upon' him.  Furthw  this  deponent  sidth, 
that  shee  hath  sevrall  times  heard  the  said  deceased  since  the 
time  above  deposed  of,  declare  and  say,  that  hee  had  made 
provision  for  his  children  in  his  life  time,  and  had  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate  in  providing  for  them,  and  that  hee 
was  resolved  hee  would  doe  noe  more  for  them  living  or 
dyeihg,  for  that  little  part  which  hee  had  left  hee  had  given  it 
to  his  wife  the  articulate  Elizabeth  the  pioducent,'  or  hee  used 
worfs  to  that  effect.  And  fikewise  teJd  this  deponent,  that 
there  was  a thousand  pounds  left  in  Mr.  Powelfs  hands  to  be 
disposed  amongst  his  children  hereafter.  By  all  which  words 
this  fespondmt  ♦erily  beletrreth  that  the  said  testator  had  gi^en 


I*  In  the  obituary  also  of  his 
neighbour  Mr.  R.  Smith,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Birch,  Milton  is  stated 
to  have  died  on  this  day.  But 
in  the  parish  register  his  burial 
is  entered  on  the  19th  of  No- 


vember. E. 

^ His  grand-daughter  Elisa- 
beth Foster,  by  his  third  daugh- 
ter Deborah,  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  delicate,  but  temperate 
in  his  diet. 
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all  his  estate  to  the  articalate  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  that 
shec  should  have  the  same  after  his  decease,  et  alUer  neadt 
retpondere,  saving  that  the  said  deceased  was  at  the  sevral 
times  of  declaring  the  words  last  pre-deposed  alsoc  of  perfect 
mind  and  memory. 

Signum 

Elizab.  Fisheb. 

Ad  Intebrogatoria. 

Ad  primum  Interr.  retpondet,  that  this  respondent  was 
servant  to  the  deceased  in  his  life  time,  and  is  now  servant  to 
the  producent,  and  therefore  hath  a dependency  upon  her  as 
her  servant,  that  if  the  victory  were  in  this  respondent’s  power 
shee  would  give  the  deceased’s  estate  equally  to  be  shared  be- 
tweene  the  ministrants  and  the  producent,  et  aliter  neacU. 

Ad  secundum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  ■ doth 
not  remember  on  what  day  the  deceased  declared  the  words 
first  by  her  afore  deposed,  but  it  was  about  noone  of  such  day 
when  hec  was  at  dinner  that  the  precise  words  as  neare  as 
this  respondent  can  remember  which  the  deceased  used  at  that 
time  were  these,  viz.  “ Grod  have  mercy  Betty,  (speaking  to 
“ his  wife  Elizabeth  Milton,  for  soe  hee  usually  called  her,) 
“ I see  thou  wilt  performe  according  to  thy  promise  in  pro- 
“ viding  mee  such  dishes  as  I think  fitt  whilst  I live,  and  when 
“ I dye  thou  knowest  that  I have  left  thee  all,”  et  aliter  neacitf 
saving  that  this  respondent  well  remembreth  that  the  deceased 
declared  the  words  last  by  her  deposed  to  the  articles  of  the 
allegation  to  this  respondent  once  on  a Sunday  in  the  aftcr- 
noone,  but  on  what  day  of  the  month  or  in  what  month  the 
said  Sunday  then  happened  this  respondent  doth  not  remem- 
ber. 

Ad  tertium  Interr.  reapondet,  that  the  occasion  of  the 
deceased's  speaking  of  the  words  deposed  by  this  respondent 
in  her  answer  to  the  next  preceedent  interrogatory  was  upon 
the  producent's  provideing  the  deceased  such  victuals  for  his 
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dinher  as  hec  liked,  and  that  he  was  then  indifferent  well  in 
health  saving  that  some  time  he  was  troubled  with  the  paine 
of  the  gout,  and  that  hec  was  at  that  time  very  merry  and  not 
in  any  passion  or  angry  humour,  neither  at  that  time  spoke 
any  thing  against  any  of  his  children  that  this  respondent  heard 
of,  ei  aUter  neacU. 

Ad  quartum  Interr.  respondet,  that  this  respondent  hath 
heard  the  deceased  declare  his  displeasure  against  the  parties 
ministrant  his  children,  and  particularly  the  deceased  declared 
to  this  respondent,  that  a little  before  hee  was  marryed  to  Eli> 
zabeth  Milton  his  now  relict,  a former  maid  servant  of  his 
told  Mary  one  of  the  deceased's  daughters  and  one  of  the 
ministrants,  that  shee  heard  the  deceased  was  to  be  marryed, 
to  which  the  said  Mary  replyed  to  the  said  maid  servant,  that 
that  was  noc  news  to  heare  of  his  wedding,  but  if  shee  could 
heare  of  his  death  that  was  something;  and  further  told  this 
respondent,  that  all  his  said  children  did  combine  together  and 
counsel  his  maid  servant  to  cheat  him  the  deceased  in  her 
markettings,  and  that  his  said  children  had  made  away  some  of 
his  bookes,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  bookes  to  the 
dunghill  women,  or  hee  the  said  deceased  spoke  words  to  this 
respondent  to  the  selfe  same  effect  and  purpose:  that  this 
respondent  knoweth  not  what  frequenters  of  the  church,  or 
what  good  livers,  the  parties  ministrant  or  either  of  them  are, 
et  eUUer  nescit. 

Ad  quintum  Interr.  re»pmtdet,  that  this  respondent  doth 
not  know  that  the  deceased’s  wife  was  to  have  riPlOOO,  and  the 
interrogative  children  of  Christopher  Milton  the  residue,  nor 
doth  this  respondent  know  that  the  sfud  Elizabeth,  the  de- 
ceased's wife,  hath  promised  the  interrogative  Christopher 
Milton  or  his  children  any  such  thing  in  case  shee  should 
prevaile  in  this  cause,  that  the  said  Mrs.  Milton  never  con- 
fessed soe  much  in  this  respondent's  hearing,  or  to  any  body 
else  that  this  respondent  knoweth  of,  et  alUer  neacit. 

Ad  sextum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  believeth 
that  what  is  left  the  decea.sed's  children  in  the  will  nuncupa- 
VOL.  I.  k 
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tive  in  this  cause  executed  and  mencioned  therein  to  be  due 
from  Mr.  Powell,  is  a good  debt;  for  that  the  swd  Mr. 
Powell  is  reputed  a rich  man,  et  oMer  newii. 

Ad  septimum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  did 
voluntarily  tell  the  interrogative  Mrs.  Milton,  what  shee 
heard  the  deceased  say  which  was  to  the  effect  by  her  pre< 
deposed,  et  aiiter  netcit. 

Ad  octavum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  know, 
eth  not  what  the  deceased  did  in  his  life  time  bestow  on 
the  ministrants  his  children,  and  that  the  interrogatiTc  Anne 
Milton  is  lame,  but  hath  a trade  and  can  live  by  the  same, 
which  is  the  making  of  gold  and  ^ver  lace,  and  which  the 
deceased  bred  her  up  to,  aiiter  nescit. 

Ad  nonum  Interr.  reapondet,  that  this  respondent  know- 
eth  not  the  deceased’s  estate,  or  the  value  thereof,  et  aiiter 
nescit. 

Eodem  Die  Signum 

Repetit  coram  Doctore  Elizabethe  Fisher. 

Trumbull  Surro.  &c,  < 

Tho.  Welham,  N.  P*.  ' - 

GEORGE  GOSTLING,'j 

JAMES  TOWNLEY,  VDepott  Registers. 
ROBERT  DODWELL,J 

' ' Cor  Pnerog.  Caiit.  ut  suprs. 
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IV. 

Grant  of  Letters  of  Administration  to  the  widow  Elixabeth*. 

Die  25'».  Februarii  1671 

JOHANNES  MILTON.  Vicesimo  quinto 
Die  Februarii  emanavit  Cotnmissio 
Elizabethae  Milton  ReFictae  Johannis 
Milton  nuper  Parochis  Sancti  Egidu 
Cripplegate  in  Com.  Mid.  Defuncti, 
hentis,  &c.  ad  Administrand.  bona, 
jura,  et  credita  dicti  defuncti,  de  bene 
&c.  jurat,  Testamento  Nuncupative 
diet,  defuncti : aliter  per  ante-dictam 
Elizabetham  Milton  Allegato,  nondum 
Probato. 

GEORGE  GOSTLING,-J 

JAMES  TOWNLEY,  > Deputy  Registers. 

ROBERT  DODWELL,  ) 

'The  reader  will  compare  these  dow  Eh'zabeth  seized,  and  only 
evidences  with  the  printed  ac*  gave  one  hundred  pounds  to 
counts  of  Milton's  biographers  each  of  his  three  daughters.  Of 
on  this  subject;  who  say,  that  this  widow.  Philips  relates,  rather 
he  sold  his  library  before  his  harshly,  that  she  perserated  his 
death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  children  in  his  life  time,  and 
hundred  pounds,  which  his  wi-  cheated  them  at  hia  death. 


These  seem  to  have  been  the  grounds  upon  which  Milton’s  Nun- 
cupative Will  was  pronounced  invalid.  First,  there  was  wanting 
what  the  Civil  Law  terms  a rogatio  lestium,  or  a solemn  bidding  of 
the  persons  present,  to  take  notice  that  the  words  he  was  going  to 
deliver  were  to  be  his  Will.  The  Civfl  Law  rrauires  this  form,  to 
make  men's  verbal  declarations  operate  as  Wills ; otherwise,  they 
are  to  be  presumed  to  be  words  of  common  calling  or  loose  conver- 
sation. And  the  Statute  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Curies  the  Second 
[c.  iii.]  has  adopted  this  rule;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ipth  clause  of 
that  Statute,  uswdly  called  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  passed  in 
the  year  16'76,  two  years  after  Milton’s  death.  Secondly,  the  words 
here  attested  by  the  three  witnesses,  are  not  words  delivered  at  the 
same  time ; but  one  witness  speaks  to  one  declaration  made  at  one 
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lime,  and  another  to  another  declaration  made  at  another  time. 
And  although  the  declarations  are  of  similar  import,  this  circum- 
stance vrill  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Law ; which  requires, 
that  the  three  witnesses  who  are  to  support  a Nuncupative  Will, 
must  speak  to  the  identical  words  uttered  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
There  is  yet  another  requisite  in  Nuncupative  Wills,  which  is  not 
found  here ; namely,  that  the  words  be  delivered  in  the  last  sick- 
ness of  a party : whereas  the  words  here  attested  appear  to  have 
been  delivered  when  the  party  was  in  a tolerable  state  of  health,  at 
least  under  no  immediate  danger  of  death.  On  these  principles  we 
may  presume  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  have  acted  in  the  rejection  of 
Milton’s  Will:  although  the  three  witnesses  appvendy  told  the 
truth  in  what  they  deposed.  The  Judge,  deciding  against  the 
Will,  of  course  decreed  administration  of  die  Intestate's  effects  to 
the  widow. 

For  an  investigation  of  these  papers  in  the  Prerogative  Registry, 
for  an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  purport,  and  of  other  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  they  present  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
records  and  more  ancient  practice  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  tes- 
tamentary proceeding,  I must  confess  myself  indebted  to  the  kind 
attention  and  fnendwip  of  Sir  William  Sk»tt. 

There  are  other  papers  in  the  Commons  belonging  to  this  busi- 
ness : but  as  they  are  mere  f<»ms  of  law,  as  they  uirow  no  new 
light  on  the  cause,  and  furnish  no  anecdotes  of  Milton  and  his 
faoiily,  they  are  here  omitted. 
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IN 

PARADISUM  AMISSAM 

SUMMI  POET;E 

JOHANNIS  MILTONI. 


QUl  legis  Amissam  Paradisum,  grandia  tnagni 
Carmina  Miltoni,  quid  nisi  cuncta  legis  } 

Res  cunctas,  et  cunctarum  primordia  rerum, 

£t  fata,  et  fines  continet  iste  liber. 

Intima  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi, 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet: 

Terraeque,  tractusque  maris,  ccelutnque  profundum, 
Sulphureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  specus: 
Quaeque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara  caeca, 
Quaeque  colunt  sumnii  lucida  regna  poli : 

£t  quodcunque  ullis  conclusum  est  finibus  usquatn, 
Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus: 

Et  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine. 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 

Haec  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  future? 

Et  tamen  haec  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit. 

O quantos  in  bella  duces ! quae  protulit  arma ! 

Quae  canit,  et  quanta  praelia  dire  tuba! 

Cmlestes  acies!  atque  in  certamine  coelum! 

Et  quae  ccelestes  pugna  deceret  agros ! 

Quantus  in  aethereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis ! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Michaele  minor! 
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Quantis,  et  quam  funestis  coiicurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferns  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit! 

Dum  vulsos  montes  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 

£t  non  mortali  desuper  igne  plunnt: 

Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

£t  metuit  pugnae  non  superesse  suae. 

At  simul  in  coelis  Messiae  insignia  fulgent, 

£t  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo, 
Horrendumque  rotae  strident,  et  saeva  rotarum 
£rumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 

£t  flaramae  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 
Admistis  flammis  insonuere  polo: 

£xcidit  attonitis  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis, 

£t  cassis  dextris  irrita  tela  cadunt; 

Ad  pcenas  fugiunt,  et  ceu  foret  Orciis  asylum, 

Infernis  certant  condere  se  tenebris. 

Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 

£t  quos  fama  recens  vel  celebravit  anus. 

Haec  quicunque  leget  tantum  cecinisse  putabit 
Maeonidem  ranas,  Viigilium  culioes. 

Samuel  Barrow,  M.  D. 
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PARADISE  LOST. 


When  i beheld  the  Poet  blind,  yet  bold, 

In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 

Messiah  crown’d,  God’s  reconcil’d  decree. 

Rebelling  Angels,  the  forbidden  tree. 

Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all ; the  argument 
Held  me  a while  misdoubting  his  intent. 

That  he  would  ruin  (for  I saw  him  strong)  • ' 
The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song, 

(So  Samson  grop’d  the  temple’s  posts  in  spite,) 

The  world  o’erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 

Yet  as  I read,  still  growing  less  severe, 

1 lik’d  his  project,  the  success  did  fear ; 

Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should  find, 
O’er  which  lame  faith  leads  understanding  blind ; 
Lest  he  perplex’d  the  tilings  he  would  explain. 

And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a work  so  infinite  he  spann’d. 

Jealous  I was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well. 

And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 

Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation’s  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise. 

But  I am  now  convinc’d,  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a share. 
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Thou  hast  not  miss’d  one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 

So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left. 

But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane. 

And  things  divine  thou  treat’st  of  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 

At  once  delight  and  horror  on  us  seize. 

Thou  sing’st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease ; 

And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft.  ^ 

The  bird  nam’d  from  that  Paradise  you  sing 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  could’st  thou  words  of  such  a compass  find  ? 
Whence  furnish  such  a vast  expense  of  mind  ? 

Just  Heav’n  thee  like  Tiresias  to  requite 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 

Well  might’st  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure; 

While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells. 
And  like  a pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells: 

Their  fancies  like  our  bushy-points  appear, 

The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fashion  wear. 

I too  transported  by  the  mode  offend, 

And  while  I meant  to  praise  thee  must  commend. 

Thy  verse  created  like  thy  theme  sublime. 

In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhyme. 

Andrew  Marvel. 
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The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,  as  that 
of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin;  rhyme  being  no 
necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in 
longer  works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a barbarous  age, 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre;  graced- indeed 
since  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modem  poets,  carried  away 
by  custom,  but  much  to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and 
constraint  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  and  for  the  most 
part  worse  than  else  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not 
without  cause  therefore  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets 
of  prime  note  have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  and  shorter 
works,  as  have  also  long  since  our  best  English  tragedies,  os  a 
thing  of  itself,  to  all  judicious  cars,  trivial  and  of  no  true 
musical  delight;  which  oinsists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from 
one  verse  into  another,  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  end- 
ings, a fault  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients  both  in  poetry 
and  all  good  oratory.  This  neglect  then  of  rhyme  so  little  is  to 
be  taken  for  a defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to 
vulgar  readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteemed  an  example 
set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recovered  to 
heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of 
rhyming*. 


* The  Earl  of  Surrey  bad  trans- 
lated two  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid 
without  rhyme;  and,  beside  our 
Tragedies,  a few  short  poems  bad 
appeared  in  blank  verse,  parti- 
cularly one  tending  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  at- 
tempt upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably wntten  by  Raleigh  himself. 
These  petty  p^ormances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  infiuenced  Milton,  who 
more  probably  took  his  hint  from 
Trissino's  Italia  Liberata.  John- 
son. 

VOL.  I. 


Rather,  says  Mr.  Hayley,  from 
Tasso,  “ who  wrote  a poem  witb- 
out  rhyme  on  the  Creation,  and 
" is  celebrated  by  his  friend  and 
" biographer,  the  Marquis  of 
“ Vdui,  for  the  introduction  of 
“ blank  verse  into  the  Italian 
“ poetry;  so  little  was  even  then 
" thought  ofTrissino’s  heavy  per- 
“ formance."  See  however  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  RoUi's 
Life  of  Milton,  in  which  several 
Italian  writers  of  blank  verse  are 
noticed  and  commended  between 
Trissino  and  Tasso.  E. 
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This  first  book  proposes,  first  in  brief,  the  whole  subject,  Man's 
disobedience,  and  the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was 
placed : then  touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Serpent,  or 
rather  Satan  in  the  serpent ; who  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing 
to  his  side  many  legions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  command  of  God 
driven  out  of  heaven  with  all  his  crew  into  the'great  deep.  Which 
action  passed  over,  the  poem  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  pre- 
senting Satan  with  his  Angels  now  falling  into  hell,  described  here, 
not  in  the  centre,  (for  heaven  and  earth  may  be  supposed  as  yet  not 
made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed,)  but  in  a place  of  utter  darkness, 
titliest  called  chaos : here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on  the  burn- 
ing lake,  thunder-struck  and  astonished,  after  a certain  space  reco- 
vers, as  from  confusion,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity 
ay  by  him ; they  confer  of  their  miserable  fall.  Satan  awakens  all 
his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner  confound^;  they 
rise,  their  numbers,  array  of  battle,  their  chief  leaders  named, 
according  to  the  idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and  the  coun- 
tries  adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them 
witli  hopes  yet  of  regaining  heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a new 
world  and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an 
ancient  prophecy  or  report  In  heaven ; for  that  Angels  were  long 
before  this  visible  creation,  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fa- 
thers. To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  deter- 
mine thereon,  he  refers  to  a full  council.  WTiat  his  associates  thence 
attempt.  Pandemonium  the  palace  of  Satan  rises,  suddenly  built 
out  of  the  deep  : the  infernal  peers  there  sit  in  council. 
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Of  Man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 


l.  Of  Man’s  first  disobedience, 
&c.]  Milton  has  proposed  the 
subject  of  bis  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  These  lines  are 
perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and 
unadorned  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  particular  the 
author  has  conformed  himself  to 
the  example  of  Homer  and  the 
precept  of  Horace.  His  invoca- 
tion to  a work,  which  turns  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world,  is  very  properly 
made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired 
Moses  in  those  books  from 
whence  our  author  drew  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  therein  represented  as  operat- 
ing after  a particular  manner  in 
the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  very 
happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I think  the  transi- 
tion to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural.  Addison. 

Besides  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  these  lines,  there  is  a 
f.irther  beauty  in  the  variety  of 
the  numbers,  which  of  themselves 


charm  every  reader  without  any 
sublimity  of  thought  or  pomp  of 
expression : and  this  variety  of 
the  numbers  consists  chiefly  in 
the  pause  being  so  artfully  va- 
ried, that  it  falls  upon  a different 
syllable  ip  almost  every  line,  as 
it  may  easily  be  perceived  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  verses  thus  : 

Of  Man’s  Srst  disobedience,  | and  the 
fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  | whose  mor- 
tal taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  | and 
all  oiir  woe. 

With  loss  of  Eden,  | till  one  greater 
Man 

Erstore  us,  | and  regain  the  blissful 
seat. 

Sing,  heav'nij  tluse.  | 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Walsh  containing  some  critical 
observations  on  English  versifi- 
cation, remarks,  that  in  any 
smooth  English  verse  of  ten  syl- 
lables, there  is  naturally  a pau.se 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syl- 
lable, and  upon  the  judicious 
change  and  management  of  these 
depends  the  variety  of  versifica- 
B 2 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 


tion.  But  Milton  varies  the 
pause  accordini;  to  the  sense  j 
ami  varies  it  through  all  the  ten 
syllables,  by  which  means  he  is  a 
roaster  of  greater  harmony  than 
any  other  English  poet:  anti  he 
is  continually  varying  the  pause, 
and  scarce  ever  suffers  it  to  rest 
upon  the  same  syllable  in  more 
than  two,  and  seblom  in  so  many 
as  two,  verses  together.  Here 
it  is  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the 
verse, 

others  on  the  gran 
Coach'd  I and  now  6lled  with  pasture 
gazing  sat.  IV.  351. 

. such  as  iu  their  souls  inhx'd 
Plagues;  | thej  astonish'd  all  resist- 
ance lost.  VI.  888. 

Upon  the  second, 

these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  I all  but  the  srakeful 
nightingale;  IV.  608. 

—Down  thither  prone  in  6ight 
He  speeds,  | and  through  the  vast 
ethereal  sky  V.  967. 

Upon  the  third, 

what  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  | what  is  low  raise  and  sup- 
port; I-  83. 

——as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  | and  in  shadiest  co- 
vert bid  111.39. 

Upon  the  fourth, 

on  he  led  bis  radiant  6les, 
Dazzling  the  moon  ; | these  to  the 
bow'r  direct  IV.  798. 

at  his  right  hand  victory 

hat  eagle-wing'd  ; ] beside  him  hung 
his  bow,  VI.  763. 

Upon  the  fifth, 

. hears,  tigers,  ounces,  parda, 
Gambol'd  before  them  ; | th*  un- 
wieldy elephant  IV,  345. 

and  in  the  air 

Made  horrid  circles ; | two  broad  tuns 
their  shields  VI.  305, 


Upon  the  sixth. 

Hit  stature  reach’d  the  sky,  | and  on 
bit  crest  IV,  988. 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  | with  radi- 
ance crown’d.  VII.  194. 

Upon  the  seventh, 

Majesiic  though  in  ruin:  | sage  ha 
stood  II.  305. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ; | 
all  things  smil'd  VllI,  865. 

Upon  the  eighth. 

Hung  on  hit  shoulders  like  the 
moon,  I whose  orb  I.  887. 

A fairer  person  lost  not  heav'n ; | 
be  teem'd  II.  1 10. 

Upon  the  ninth, 

Jehovah  tbaod'ring  out  of  Sion,  | 
thron'd 

Between  the  Cherubim  I.  386. 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit;  | 
last 

Rote  as  in  dance  the  stately  trees 
VII.  383. 

And  here  upon  the  end, 

thou  that  day 

Thy  Father's  dreadful  tbnnder  didst 
not  spare  | III.  398. 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand 
taints  I VI.  767. 

And  sometimes  to  give  the 
greater  variety  to  the  verse, 
there  me  two  or  more  pauses  in 
the  same  line ; as 

on  the  ground 

OnUtreteb'd  be  lay,  | on  the  cold 
ground,  | and  oft 

Curs'd  bis  creation  X.  851. 

And  swims,  I or  sinks,  | or  wades,  | 
or  creeps,  | or  dies:  | II.  950. 

Exhausted,  | spiritless,  | afflicted,  | 
fall’n.  I VI.  859. 

But  besides  this  variety  of  the 
pauses,  there  are  other  excellen- 
cies in  Milton's  versification. 
The  English  heroic  verse  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  lambic 
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of  the  ancients,  of  which  it 
wants  only  a foot;  bnt  then  it  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  tone  and 
accent,  as  well  as  by  the  time 
and  quantity.  An  lambic  foot 
is  one  short  and  one  long  sylla- 
ble o ~,  and  six  such  feet  con- 
stitute an  lambic  verse  ; but  the 
Ancients  seldom  made  use  of  the 
pure  lambic,  especially  in  works 
of  any  considerable  length,  but 
oftener  of  the  mixed  lambic,  that 
is,  with  a proper  intermixture  of 
other  measures ; and  of  these 
perhaps  Milton  has  expressed  as 
happy  a variety  as  any  poet 
whatever,  or  Indeed  ns  the  na- 
ture of  a verse  will  admit,  that 
consists  only  of  five  feet,  and 
ten  syllables  for  the  most  part. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  almost 
pure  lambics,  as  in  I.  314. 

He  call'd  fo  load,  that  all  the  hoi- 

_ ■ law  deep 

Of  hell  retoOnded. 

Sometimes  he  intermixes  the 
Trochee  or  foot  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable  - u,  as  in  ver. 

49. 

Who  dorst  defy  th’  Omnipotent  to 
arms. 

Sometimes  the  Spondee  or  foot 
of  two  long  syllables  - - , as  in 
ver.  21. 

DoTc-like  latit  hroading  on  the  vast 

abyit. 

Sometimes  the  Pyrrichius  or  foot 
of  two  short  syllables  u u,  as  in 
ver.  <14. 

Serv’d  only  to  ducover  eights  of 
woe. 

Sometimes  the  Dactyle  or  foot 
of  one  long  and  two  short  sylla- 
bles - o o,  as  in  ver.  45. 


HnrTd  headlong  flaming  from  th* 
ethereal  aky. 

Sometimes  the  Anapsest  or  foot 
of  two  short  ond  one  long  sylla- 
ble o o - , as  in  ver.  87. 

Myriads  though  bright ! If  he  whom 
mutual  league 

Sometimes  the  Tribrachus  or 
foot  of  three  short  syllables  uuu, 
as  in  ver.  709. 

To  many  a row  of  pipes  the  sound- 
board breathes. 

And  sometimes  there  is  variety 
of  these  measures  in  the  same 
verse,  and  seldom  or  never  the 
same  measures  in  two  verses  to- 
gether. And  these  changes  are 
not  only  rung  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  v.iriety,  but  are  so 
contrived  as  to  make  the  sound 
more  expressive  of  the  sense. 
And  this  is  another  great  art  of 
versification,  the  adapting  of  the 
very  sounds,  as  well  as  words, 
to  the  subject  matter,  the  style  of 
sound,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  it:  and 
in  this  Milton  is  excellent  as  in 
all  the  rest,  and  we  shall  give 
several  instances  of  it  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks.  So 
that  he  has  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  practice  the  rules 
laid  down  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
face, his  versification  having  all 
the  requisites  of  true  musical  de- 
light,  which,  as  he  says,  consists 
only  in  apt  numbers,  ^t  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  an- 
other. 

1.]  Bishop  Newton,  although 
perfectly  well-read  in  the  Latin 
poets,  appears  to  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  very 
B 3 
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Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 


■wide  difference  which  there  is 
between  the  quantity  of  Latin 
verse,  and  the  accent,  or  ictus,  on 
which  the  rythm  of  English 
verse  entirely  depends.  Hence, 
reading  with  a classical  eye,  but 
laying  aside  his  English  ear,  he 
thus  marks  Umnipotent.  But, 
according  to  the  invariable  pro- 
nunciation of  our  language,  the 
ictus  falls  so  strong  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  Omnipotent, 
that  the  first  is  comparatively 
short ; and  the  verse,  scanned 
accordingly,  becomes  a pure 
English  lambic. 

Who  dur>t  I dt’K  | th’  UmatpOtOnt  ( 
to  anoi.  I 

Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  at 
all  considered  how  much  Milton 
availed  himself  both  of  elisions 
and  contractions.  Otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  cited  the 
three  following  verses,  as  exhi- 
biting the  one  a Dactyl,  the 
other  an  Anaptest,  the  third  a 
Tribrachus  ; for,  in  fact,  the  first 
and  third  are  pure  lambics;  and 
the  second  has  no  irregularity, 
except  in  the  first  foot,  in  which 
place  much  license  is  often  taken, 
and  the  Trochee,  particularly, 
is  often  introduced  with  the  best 
effect. 

H0rl*d  bead  | lOng  fl.i  | m'.ng  frOm  | 
Ih’  flhf.  I real  iky  | 

Mjriade  | though  bright;  (if  he  | 
wbOm  mfi  j taal  league  | 

To  man  | j a row  | Of  pipes  | the 
sound  I -board  breathes.  | 

Dunster. 

The  following  verses  may  per- 
haps be  admitted  to  contain  in- 


stances of  those  feet  which  Bp. 
Newton  desired  to  exhibit: 

Shouts  In  I risible  | rlrtue  | even  to 
the  deep 

Stream,  mod  perpet  | (i&l  draw  | tbeir 
humid  trmin 

lohot  I pit&blN,  I Mid  kills  their  io- 
faot  males. 

The  general  principles  of  Eng- 
lish rjlbrn  may  be  found  sufiB- 
ciently  laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair  in 
his  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  lect.  38. 
Those  who  would  examine  more 
exactly  into  the  merits  and  the 
faults  of  Milton's  versification, 
should  consult  Johnson's  remarks 
upon  it  in  the  Rambler,  Nos.  86, 
88,  90,  92,  94.  But  the  subject 
was  ill-suitetl  to  Johnson's  ge- 
nius; and  although  many  of  his 
remarks  are  good,  many  also  ap- 
pear fastidious  or  incorrect.  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  notes  and  further 
remarks  upon  the  Essay  in  the 
Rambler,  has  more  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  beauties  of  Milton's 
verse.  E. 

1 . Of  Man's  first  disobedience,] 
M.Hf  «u2i.  Iliad. 

Aflg«  fut  iprlTi.  Odju. 

Anna  Timmqoe  cano.  .Sneid. 

In  all  these  instances,  os  in 
Alilton,  the  subject  of  the  poem 
is  the  very  first  thing  offered  to 
us,  and  precedes  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  Horace  did 
not  regard  this,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  firstline  of  the  Odyssey, 
Die  mihi,  musa,  vinun,  &c.  De 
Art.  Poet.  141.  And  Lucian,  if 
I remember  right,  makes  a jest 
of  this  observation,  where  he  in- 
troduces the  shade  of  Homer  at 
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Sing,  heav’nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 


expressly  declaring  that  he  had 
no  other  reason  for  making  the 
word  the  first  in  his  poem, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  which 
came  into  his  head.  However 
the  uniform  practice  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  in  this  parti- 
cular, seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  accidental,  but  a thing  really 
designed  by  them. 

4.  ffitfi  loss  of  Ellen, But 
Eden  was  not  lost,  and  the  last 
that  we  read  of  our  first  parents 
is  that  they  were  still  in  Eden, 

Tkrimgk  Eden  took  tbcir  •qjitery 
way. 

JVith  loss  of  Eden  therefore 
means  no  more  than  with  loss  of 
Paradise,  which  was  planted  in 
Eden,  which  word  Eden  signi- 
fies delight  or  pleasure,  and  the 
country  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  called 
Mesopotamia ; particularly  by 
our  author  in  iv.  210,  &c.  Here 
the  whole  is  put  for  a part,  as 
sometimes  a part  for  the  whole, 
by  a figure  called  Synecdoche. 

4.  -—till  one  greater  Man  Re- 
store us,  and  regain  the  blissful 
seat,']  As  it  is  a greater  Man,  so 
it  is  a happier  Paradise  which 
our  Saviour  promised  to  the 
penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiii.  45. 
This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise.  But  Milton  had  a 
notion  that  after  the  conflagra- 
tion and  the  general  judgment, 
the  whole  earth  would  be  made 
a Paradise,  xii.  465. 

■ ■■  for  then  tb«  earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier 
place 


Thin  thii  of  Eden,  and  far  happier 
djyi. 

6. that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley says  that  Milton  dictated 
sacred  top : his  reasons  are  such 
as  follow:  the  ground  of  Ho- 
reb  is  said  to  be  holy,  Exod. 
iii  5.  and  Horeb  is  called  the 
mountain  of  Goil,  1 Kings  Xix.  8. 
But  it  may  be  answered,  that 
though  that  place  of  Iloreb,  on 
which  Moses  stood,  was  holy,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  then  holy  too: 
and  by  the  mountain  if  God  (Dr. 
Bentley  knows)  may  be  meant 
only,  in  the  Jewish  style,  a very 
great  mountain  : besides,  let  the 
mountain  be  never  so  holy,  yet 
according  to  the  rules  of  g<^ 
poetry,  when  Milton  speaks  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  should 
give  us  an  epithet  peculiar  to  the 
top  only,  and  not  to  the  whole 
mountain.  Dr.  Bentley  says  far- 
ther, that  the  epithet  secret  will 
not  do  here,  because  the  top  of 
this  mountain  is  visible  several 
leagues  off.  But  Sinai  and  Horeb 
are  the  same  mountain,  with  two 
several  eminences,  the  higher  of 
them  called  Sinai : and  of  Sinai 
Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiquit. 
book  iii.  c.  5.  says  that  it  is  so 
high,  that  the  top  of  it  cannot  be 
seen  without  straining  the  eyes.  In 
this  sense  therefore  (though  1 
believe  it  is  not  Milton’s  sense) 
the  top  of  it  may  be  well  said  to 
be  secret.  In  Exod.  xvii.  it  is 
said  that  the  Israelites,  when  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Horeb, 
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That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  hcav’ns  and  earth 


could  6nd  no  water ; from 
whence  Dr.  Bentley  concludes, 
that  Horeb  had  no  clouds  or 
mists  about  its  top;  and  that 
thcret'ore  secret  top  cannot  be 
here  meant  as  implying  that  high 
mountains  against  rainy  weather 
hove  their  headt  surrounded  with 
mists.  I never  thought  that  any 
reader  of  Milton  would  have  un- 
derstood secret  top  in  this  sense. 
The  words  oj"  Horeb  or  of  Sinai 
imply  a doubt  of  the  poet,  which 
name  was  proporest  to  be  given 
to  that  mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  Moses  received  his  in- 
spiration; because  Horeb  and 
Sinai  arc  used  for  one  another  in 
Scripture,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  lv.\od.  iii.  1.  with 
Acts  vii.  30.  but  by  naming 
Sinai  last,  he  seems  to  incline 
rather  to  that.  Now  it  is  wed 
known  from  Exod.  xix.  l6. 
Ecclus.  xlv.  5.  and  other  places 
of  Scripture,  that  when  God 
gave  his  laws  to  Moses  on  the 
top  of  Sinai,  it  was  covered  with 
clouds,  dark  clouds,  and  thick 
smoke ; it  was  therefore  secret  at 
that  time  in  a peculiar  sense: 
and  the  same  thing  seems  in- 
tended by  the  epithet  which  our 
poet  uses  upon  the  very  same 
occasion  in  xii.  827. 

Ood  from  the  monnt  of  Sinai,  whose 
gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  &c. 

Dr.  Bentley  shews  that  sacred 
hill  is  common  among  the  poets 
in  several  languages;  from 
whence  I should  conclude  that 
sacred  is  a general  epithet : 


whereas  secret,  in  the  sense 
which  1 liuve  given  it,  is  the 
most  peciibur  one  that  can  be; 
and  therefore  (to  use  Dr.  Bent- 
ley’s words)  if,  as  the  best  poets 
hare  adjudged,  a proper  epithet  is 
to  be  prif erred  to  a general  one,  I 
hare  such  an  esteem  for  our  poet, 
that  which  of  the  two  words  is  the 
better,  that  I say  (viz.  secret)  was 
dictated  by  Milton.  Pearce. 

We  have  given  this  excellent 
note  at  length,  as  we  have  met 
with  several  |>ersnns  who  have 
ap|irove<i  of  Dr.  Ilentley’s  emen- 
dation. It  may  l»e  loo  th.it  the 
poet  had  a farther  mcai.ing  In 
the  use  of  this  e|>ithet  in  this 
place  ; for  being  accustomed  to 
m.ike  use  of  words  iii  the  signi- 
hention  that  they  bear  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  use  the 
word  secret  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Latin  secret  us,  set  apart  or 
separate,  like  the  secre'osque  pios 
in  Virgil,  Ain.  viii.  670.  and  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that 
while  Moses  was  with  God  in 
the  mount,  the  people  were  not 
to  come  near  it  or  touch  it,  till 
after  a signal  given,  and  then 
they  were  only  to  approach,  and 
not  to  ascend  it,  nor  pass  the 
bounds  set  for  them  upon  pain 
of  death,  Exod.  xix.  So  that 
upon  all  accounts  secret  is  the 
most  proper  epithet,  that  could 
have  been  chosen. 

8.  That  shepherd,  mho  Jtrst 
&c.]  For  Moses  kept  the  flock 
of  Jethro  his  father-in-lam.  Exod. 
iii.  1. 

y.  In  the  beginning  how  the 
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Rose  out  of  chaos  : or,  if  Sion  hill  lo 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa’s  brook  that  flow’d 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  1 thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  th’  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues  15 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 


heav’ns  and  earth]  Alluding  to 
the  first  words  of  Genesis. 

11.  and  Siloa’s  brook]  Siloa 
was  a small  river  that  flowed 
near  ihe  temple  at  .lerusalem. 
It  is  mentioned  Isa.  viii.  6.  So 
that  in  effect  he  itivnkes  the 
heavenly  Muse,  that  inspired 
D.ivid  and  the  Prophets  on 
mount  Sion,  and  at  Jerusalem, 
as  Well  as  Muses  on  mount 
Sinai. 

1.5.  Above  th'  Aonian  mount,] 
A poetical  expression  for  soaring 
to  a height  above  other  poets. 
The  mountains  of  Bceotia,  an- 
ciently called  Aonia,  were  the 
haunt  of  the  Muses;  and  thus 
Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  65. 

,donaM  in  monte*  ut  doxerit  uoa  toro- 
rom. 

And  again,  Georg,  iii.  11. 

Aonio  redieoi  dedacam  vertict  Mu- 

though  afterwards,  I know  not 
by  what  fatality,  that  country 
was  famous  for  the  didness  of 
its  inhabitants. 

16.  Things  unattempted  yet  in 
prose  or  rhime.]  Milton  appears 
to  have  meant  a different  thing 
by  rhime  here,  from  rime  in  his 
preface,  where  it  is  six  times 


mentioned,  and  always  spelt 
without  an  h;  whereas  in  all  the 
editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's  ap- 
peareil,  rhime  in  this  place  of 
(he  poem  was  spelt  with  an  /t. 
Milton  probably  meant  a dif- 
ference in  the  tiling,  by  making 
so  constant  a difiference  in  the 
spelling;  and  intended  that  we 
should  here  understand  by  rhime, 
not  the  jingling  sound  of  like  end- 
ings, but  vcfte  in  general;  the 
word  being  derived  from  ryth- 
mus,  Ariosto  had  said 

Con  non  dettn  in  prota  msi,  no  in 
rima, 

which  is  word  for  word  the  same 
with  what  Milton  says  here. 

Pearee. 

So  in  Lycidas  v.  11. 

— He  knew 

Himielf  to  and  build  the  lofty 
rhime. 

The  sense  of  the  word  rhyme  in 
both  places  in  unquestionably 
“ verse." 

It  is  wonderful  that  Bentley, 
with  all  his  Grecian  predilec- 
tions, and  his  critical  knowledge 
of  the  precise  original  meaning 
of  fvlfstt,  should  have  wished  to 
.substitute,  in  this  passage  of  the 
Phradise  Lost,  song  for  rhime. 
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And  chiefly  Thou,  O Spi’rit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th’  upright  heart  and  pure. 


Gray,  who  studied  and  copied 
Milton  with  true  penetration  and 
taste,  in  his  music-ode  uses  rhyme 
in  Milton's  sense. 

M«k  Newtoo’i  self  beads  from  his 
state  sublime 

Aod  nods  his  hoarj  head,  and  listens 
to  the  rhime. 

T.  Warton. 

Milton  probably  thought  it 
would  sound  too  low  and  fami- 
liar to  the  ear  to  say  in  prose  or 
verse,  and  therefore  chose  rather 
to  say  in  prose  or  rhime.  When 
he  says  in  prose  or  verse,  he  adds 
an  epithet  to  take  off  from  the 
commonness  of  the  expression, 
as  in  V.  150. 

such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow’d  from  their  lips,  tn  prose  or 
numerous  verse. 

It  is  said  that  Milton  took  the 
first  hint  of  this  poem  from  an 
Italian  tragedy  called  II  Para- 
diso  perso;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  he  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Masenius,  a German  Jesuit, 
and  other  modern  authors ; but 
it  is  all  a pretence ; he  made  use 
of  all  authors,  such  was  his 
learning;  but  such  is  his  ge- 
nius, he  is  no  copyer ; his  poem 
is  plainly  an  original,  if  ever 
there  Mras  one.  His  subject  in- 
deed of  the  fall  of  Man,  together 
with  the  principal  episodes,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  old  as  Scripture, 
but  his  manner  of  handling  them 
is  entirely  new,  with  new  illus- 
trations and  new  beauties  of  his 
own ; and  he  may  as  justly  boast 
of  the  novelty  of  his  poem,  as 


any  of  the  ancient  poets  bestow 
that  recommendation  upon  their 
works  i as  Lucretius,  i.  925. 

AtI*  Pieridnm  peragro  Iocs,  nullini 
ante 

Trita  lolo : &c. 
and  Virgil,  Georg,  iii.  3. 

Cetera  qna  vacuiie  tcnuiticnt  cat- 
mina  meotei  ' 

Omnia  jam  Tulgata. 

Primus  ego  in  piitriam  &c. 


Jurat  ire  jngii,  qua  nulla  priorum 

Castaliam  molli  dirertitur  orbita 
clivo. 

17-  -^nd  chiefly  Thou,  0 Spi'rU, 
&c.]  Invoking  the  Muse  is 
commonly  a matter  of  mere 
form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 
mean,  nor  desire  to  be  thought 
to  mean,  any  thing  seriously. 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  here  in- 
voked is  too  solemn  a name  to 
be  used  insignificantly:  and  be- 
sides, our  author,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  next  work.  Paradise 
Regained,  scruples  not  to  say  to 
the  same  divine  person, 

lotpircp 

A»  tboa  art  wont,  my  prompted  tong, 
else  mate. 

This  address  therefore  is  no  mere 
formality.  Yet  some  may  think 
that  he  incurs  a worse  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  or  even  profaneness, 
in  vouching  inspiration  for  his 
performance : but  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  inspiration  as  of 
a much  larger  extent  than  is 
commonly  apprehended,  teach- 
ing that  every  good  gift,  in  na- 
turals as  well  as  in  morals,  de- 


iii.  292. 
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Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know’st;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread  20 
Dove-like  satst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

And  mad’st  it  pregnant : what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I may  assert  eternal  Providence,  23 

And  justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  men. 


tcendelh  from  the  great  Father  of 
light!,  Jam.  i.  17-  And  an  ex- 
traordinary skill  even  in  me- 
chanical arts  is  there  ascribed 
to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  said  of  BezaleSl 
who  was  to  make  tlie  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle,  that  the  Lord 
had  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  workmanship,  and  to  devise 
curious  works,  &c.  Exod.  xxxv. 
31.  Heylin. 

It  may  he  observed  too  in  justi- 
fication of  our  author,  that  other 
sacred  poems  are  not  without 
the  like  invocations,  and  parti- 
cularly Spenser's  Hymns  of  hea- 
venly love  and  heavenly  beauty, 
as  well  as  some  modern  Latin 
poems.  But  I conceive  tliat  Mil- 
ton  intended  something  more;  for 
I have  been  informed  by  those, 
who  had  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  his  widow,  that  she 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  did 
really  look  upon  himself  as  in- 
spired, and  I think  his  works 
are  not  without  a spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  beginning  of 
his  2d  book  of  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  speaking  of 
bis  design  of  writing  a poem 


in  the  English  language,  he 
says,  “ It  was  not  to  be  ob- 
“ tained  by  the  invocation  of 
“ dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
“ daughters,  but  by  devout 
“ prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit 
“ who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
“ ance  and  knowledge,  and 
" sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with 
“ the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar, 
“ to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
"of  whom  he  pleases,"  p.  6I. 
edit.  1738. 

1 9-  Instruct  me^for  Thou  know’st ;] 
Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxii.  116. 

Ein  StM,  n fmf  ttetm. 

81.  Dove-like  satst  brooding"] 
Alluding  to  Gen.  i.  2.  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters;  for  the  word  that  we 
translate  moved  signifies  properly 
brooded,  as  a bird  doth  upon  her 
eggs ; and  he  says  like  a dove 
rather  than  any  other  bird,  be- 
cause the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  compared  to  a dove 
in  Scripture,  Luke  iii.  22.  As 
Milton  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  his 
images  and  expressions  are 
oftener  copied  from  them,  than 
from  our  translation. 

26.  And  justify  the  ways  of 
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Say  first,  for  heav’n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell,  say  first  what  cause 
Mov’d  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favour’d' of  heav’n  so  highly,  to  fall  oflT  so 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides? 

Who  first  seduc’d  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

Th’  infernal  Serpent ; he  it  was,  whose  guile, 

Stirr’d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv’d  35 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heav’n,  with  all  his  host 


God  to  menJ]  A verse,  which 
Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  bor- 
row with  some  little  variation, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay 
on  Man, 

Bnt  Tindicate  the  wayi  of  God  to 
m«a. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
good  reason  for  Mr.  Pope's  pre- 
ferring the  word  vindicate,  but 
Milton  makes  use  of  the  word 
justify,  as  it  is  the  Scripture 
word,  That  thou  mighlat  be  Jus- 
tified in  thy  sayings,  Rom.  iii.  4. 
And  the  ways  of  God  to  men  are 
justified  in  the  many  argument- 
ative discourses  throughout  the 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
conferences  between  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

S7-  Say  first,  for  heav'n  hides 
nothing  from  thy  view.  Nor  the 
deep  tract  of  hell,'\  The  poets 
attribute  a kind  of  omniscience 
to  the  Muse,  and  very  rightly, 
as  it  enables  them  to  spc.ik  of 
things  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  come  to 


their  knowledge.  Thus  Hoiner, 
Iliad,  ii.  485. 

'Tftut  ym(  5«ai  m,  rmfiri  n,  in  n 

And  Virgil,  .ffin.  vii,  645. 

Ft  mcminiitii  *0111],  Dira,  et  me- 
luorare  poteitif. 

Milton's  Muse,  being  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  of  course  be  omni- 
scient. And  the  mention  of 
heaven  and  hell  is  very  proper 
in  this  place,  as  the  scene  of  so 
great  a part  of  the  poem  is  laid 
sometimes  in  hell,  and  some- 
times in  heaven. 

32.  For  one  restraint,"]  For 
one  thing  that  was  restrained, 
every  thing  else  being  freely  in- 
dulged to  them,  and  only  the 
tree  of  knowledge  forbidden. 

S3.  Who  first  seduc'd  them  to 
that  foul  revolt  9 Th'  infernal 
Serpent Homer,  Iliad,  i.  8. 

Ttf  T efatt  /■«,,  1(1^ 
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Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory’  above  his  peers, 

He  trusted  to  have  equall’d  the  Most  High,  40 

If  he  oppos’d;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Rais’d  impious  war  in  heav’n  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.  Him  the  almighty  Power 
Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  th’  ethereal  sky,  45 


38.  — by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory'  above  his 
peers,]  Here  Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
Ject^,  that  Satan’s  crime  was  not, 
his  aiming  above  his  peers ; he 
was  in  place  high  above  them  be- 
fore, as  the  Doctor  proves  from 
V.  819.  But  though  this  he 
true,  yet  Milton  may  be  right 
here ; for  the  force  of  the  words 
seems,  not  that  Satan  aspired  to 
set  himself  above  his  peers,  but 
that  he  aspired  to  set  himself  in 
glory,  &c.  that  is  in  divine  glory, 
in  such  glory  as  God  and  his 
Son  were  set  in.  Here  was  his 
crime ; and  this  is  what  God 
charges  him  with  in  v.  725. 

— wbo  inteodt  to'  erect  hii 
throne 

Equal  to  oun, 

And  in  vi.  88.  Milton  says  that 
the  rebel  angels  hoped 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on 
bit  throne 

To  tet  the  rnricr  of  bit  itate,  the 
proud 

Atpirer. 

See  also  to  (he  same  purpose  vii. 
140,  &c.  From  these  passages 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  Dr.  Bentley's  alteration, 
which  is  this. 


atpinog 

To  place  and  glory  above  the  St»  af 
God. 

Pearce. 

Besides  the  other  methods  which 
Milton  has  employed  to  diver- 
sify and  improve  his  numbers, 
he  takes  the  same  liberties  as 
Shakespeare  and  others  of  our 
old  poets,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  often 
cuts  oir  the  vowel  at  the  end  of 
a word,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a vowel  5 though 
he  does  not  like  the  Greeks 
wholly  drop  the  vowel,  but  still 
retains  it  in  writing  like  the 
Latins.  Another  liberty,  that 
he  takes  likewise  for  the  greater 
improvement  and  variety  of  his 
versification,  is  pronouncing  the 
same  word  sometimes  ns  two 
syllables,  and  sometimes  as  only 
one  syllable  or  two  short  ones. 
We  have  frequent  instances  in 
spirit,  ruin,  riot,  reason,  highest, 
and  several  other  words.  We 
shall  take  care  throughout  this 
edition  to  mark  such  vowels  as 
are  to  be  cut  off,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  contracted  and  abbre- 
viated, thus  ’. 

45.  HurUd  headlong  flaming 
from  th'  ethereal  s%,]  Horn. 
Iliad,  i.  591. 
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With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  th’  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  50 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish’d,  rolling  in  the  fieiy  gulf’. 

Confounded  though  immortal : but  his  doom 
Reserv’d  him  to  more  wrath  ; for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  55 

Torments  him  ; round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 

That  witness’d  huge  affliction  and  dismay 
Mix’d  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate  : 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ; 60 

A dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flam’d,  yet  from  those  flames 


nTmyt^f  art  jSnXjv  Striri> 

riw«. 

Hori'd  headlong  downward  from  th' 
ethereal  height.  Pope. 

46.  With  hideoits  ruin  ami  coin- 
buttion,]  Ruin  is  derived  from 
ruo,  and  includes  the  idea  of 
falling  with  violence  and  pre- 
cipitation, and  combustion  is  more 
than  flaming  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  it  is  burning  in  u tireadful 
manner.  So  that  he  was  not 
only  hurl'd  headlong  flaming,  but 
he  was  hurled  headlong  flaming 
mith  hideous  ruin  and  combustion ; 
and  what  occa.sion  is  there  thru 
for  reading  with  Dr.  Bentley 
ronjusion  instead  of  combustion  ? 


48.  In  adamantine  chains] 
.£schylus,  Prometh.  6. 

Aittfuitlnot  If  «^e«]fir  wtimtt. 

50.  Nine  limes,  &c.]  The  nine 
days’  astonishment,  in  which  the 
angels  lay  intranced  after  their 
dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from 
heaven  before  they  could  re- 
cover either  the  use  of  thought 
or  speech,  is  a noble  circum- 
stance, and  very  finely  imagined. 
The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of 
fire,  and  into  firm  grounil  im- 
pregnant  with  the  same  furious 
element,  with  that  particular 
circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of 
hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
are  instances  of  the  same  great 
and  fruitful  invention.  Addison. 
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No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv’d  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace  65 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ; but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum’d  : 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepar’d  70 

For  those  rebellious,  here  their  pris’on  ordain’d 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 


63.  — darkness  visible]  Se- 
neca has  a like  expression , speak- 
ing of  the  Grotta  of  Pausilipo, 
Epist.  Ivii.  Nihil  illo  cnrcere  lon- 
gius,  nihil  illis  faucibus  obscu- 
rius,  qu»  nobis  praestant,  non  ut 
per  tenebras  videamus,  sed  ut  ip- 
sas.  And,  as  Mons.  Voltaire  ob- 
serves, Antonio  de  Solis,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  Mexico,  hath 
ventured  on  the  same  thought, 
•when  speaking  of  the  place 
wherein  Montezuma  was  wont 
. to  consult  his  deities  ; “ ’Twas  a 
" large  dark  subterraneous  vault, 
" says  he,  where  some  dismal 
“ tapers  afforded  just  light  e- 
“ nough  to  see  the  obscurity." 
See  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry, 
p.  44.  Euripides  too  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  poetical 
manner.  Bac.  510. 

There  is  much  the  same  image 
in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bold. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  i.  st.  14. 

A little  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
•hade. 

Or,  after  all,  the  author  might 


perhaps  take  the  hint  from  him- 
self in  his  II  Penseroso, 

Where  glowing  emben  through  the 
room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom. 

72.  In  utter  darkness.]  Dr. 
Bentley  re^s  outer  here  and  in 
many  other  places  of  this  poem, 
because  it  is  in  Scripture  re  raerec 
TO  but  my  dictionaries 

tell  me  that  utter  and  outer  are 
both  the  same  word,  differently 
spelt  and  pronounced.  Milton, 
in  the  argument  of  this  book, 
says,  in  a place  of  utter  darkness, 
and  no  where  throughout  the 
poem  does  the  poet  use  outer. 
Pearce. 

Spenser  justifies  the  present 
reading,  by  frequently  using  the 
word  utter  for  outer;  as  in  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  ii.  st.  34. 

And  inly  grieve,  aa  doth  an  hidden 
moth 

The  inner  gament  fret,  not  th*  utter 

tOQCb. 

And  again,  b.  iv.  cant.  10. st.  IJ. 

Till  to  the  bridge’s  ttUcr  gait  1 
came. 

Thtjer. 
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As  far  remov’d  from  God  and  light  of  heav’n, 

As  from  the  centre  tlirice  to  th’  utmost  pole. 

O how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  ! 75 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o’erwhelm’d 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  .soon  discerns,  and  welt’ring  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  pow’r,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam’d  80 

Beelzebub.  To  whom  th’  arch-enemy. 


And  thence  in  heav’n  call’( 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence 

74.  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to 
th’  utmost  pole."]  Thrice  as  far 
as  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  (which  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  according  to  Milton's  sys- 
tem, ix.  103.  and  x.  67I.)  to  the 
pole  of  the  world  ; for  it  is  the 
pole  of  the  universe,  far  beyond 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is 
here  called  the  utmost  pole.  It 
is  observable  that  Homer  makes 
the  scat  of  hell  as  far  beneath 
the  deepest  pit  of  earth,  ns  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth, 

T«rr«»  at  )iw.  ir 

ymtnf.  Iliad,  vut.  16. 

Virgil  makes  it  twice  us  far, 

' Turn  TarUrut  ipse 

Bit  putet  in  precept  Untum  tendit* 
que  mb  unibrat, 

Qaantut  ad  etbereum  cccli  sotpectui 
Oijnipum.  £d.  vi.  577. 

And  Milton  thrice  as  far, 

At  far  remov'd  from  God  and  light  of 
bearen, 

At  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th*  ut- 
most pole- 


1 Satan,  with  hold  words 
thus  began. 

But  Milton’s  whole  description 
of  hell  as  much  exceeds  theirs, 
as  in  this  single  circumstance  of 
the  depth  of  it.  And  how  cool 
and  unaffecting  is  the 

the  sivXcu  XXI 

XxXxM  svitf  of  Homer,  and  the 
iugenies  campi,  the  ferrea  turris, 
and  horrisoiio  sirulentes  cardine 
portce  of  \'irgil,  in  comparison 
with  this  description  by  ililton, 
concluding  with  that  artful  con- 
trast, 

O how  unlike  the  piece  from  whence 
they  fell ! 

81.  Beelzebub."]  The  lord  of 
flies,  iin  idol  worshipped  atEkron, 
a city  of  the  Philistines,  2 Kings 
i.  2.  He  is  called  prince  of  the 
devils,  Matt.  xii.  24.  therefore  dc- 
.'crvedly  here  made  second  to 
Satan  himself.  Hume. 

82.  And  thence  in  heav’n  called 
Satan,]  For  the  word  Satan  in 
Hebrew  signifies  an  enemy;  he 
istheenemy  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  chief  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
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If  thou  beest  he ; but  O how  fall’n  ! how  chang’d 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light  85 

Cloth’d  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright!  If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 

Join’d  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join’d  90 

In  equal  ru’in : into  what  pit  thou  seest 


84.  If  thou  beat  he;  ^cc.]  The 
thoughts  in  the  first  speech  anil 
description  of  Satan,  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to 
give  us  a full  idea  of  him.  ,His 
pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obsti- 
nacy, despair,  and  impenitence, 
are  all  of  them  very  artfully  in- 
terwoven. In  short,  his  6rst 
speech  is  a complication  of  all 
those  passions,  which  discover 
themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the 
poem.  Addison. 

The  change  and  confusion  of 
these  enemies  of  God  is  most 
artfully  expressed  in  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  beginning  of  tnis 
speech : If  thou  art  lie,  that  Beel- 
zebub—He  stops,  and  falls  into 
a bitter  reflection  on  their  pre- 
sent condition,  compared  with 
that  in  which  they  lately  were. 
He  attempts  again  to  open  his 
mind ; cannot  proceed  on  what 
he  intends  to  say,  but  returns  to 
those  sad  thoughts ; still  doubt- 
ing whether  it  is  really  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  revolt,  as  now  in 
misery  and  ruin  ; by  that  time 
he  h^  expatiated  on  this  (his 
heart  was  oppressed  with  it)  he 
is  assured  to  whom  he  speaks, 
and  goes  on  to  declare  his 
VOL.  I, 


proud  unrelenting  mind.  Uichard~ 
son. 

84.  — but  0 how  fall’n  ! how 
chnnp;'d 

From  him,] 

He  imitates  Isaiah  and  Virgil  at 
the  same  time.  Isaiah  xiv.  12. 
How  art  thou  fallen,  &c.  and  Vir- 
gil's iCn.  ii.  274. 

Hei  mihi  qaslii  erat ! qaaotam  ma- 
tatus  ab  illo ! 

86.  Clolh'd  with  trarucendent 
brightness  didst  outshine 

Myriads  though  bright  f] 
Imitated  from  Homer,  Odyss.  vi. 
1 10.  where  Diana  excels  all  her 
nymphs  in  beauty,  though  all  of 
them  be  beautiful. 

■pi,«  t mfiyyim  wiAirai,  mmKmt  Ii  »« 

wmnu, 

Bentley. 

91.  In  equal  ruin  .■]  So  it  is  in 
all  the  editions.  And  equal  ruin 
is  Dr.  Bentley's  emendation, 
which  Dr.  Pearce  allows  (and  I 
believe  every  body  must  allow) 
to  be  just  and  proper ; it  being 
very  easy  to  mistake  one  of  these 
words  for  the  other ; and  other 
instances  perhaps  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  Equal 
ruin  hath  joined  now,  as  equal 
hope  joined  before ; somewhat 
like  that  in  Ovid's  Metamorpho- 
sis, i.  S51. 
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Frotn  what  height  fall’n,  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
I'he  force  of  those  dire  arms  ? yet  not  for  those, 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

Can  else  inflict,  do  1 repent  or  change. 

Though  chang’d  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix’d  mind, 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur’d  merit. 

That  with  the  Mightiest  rais’d  me  to  contend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  loo 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm’d. 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring, 

His  utmost  pow’r  with  adverse  pow’r  oppos’d 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 

And  shook  his  throne.  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 


O torur,  O cgnjiix,  O focmina  sola 
Bujierstes. 

Quani  commune  miTii  eenus,  et  pa- 
truelis  origo, 

Deiode  torua  jimvt,  nunc  ipsa  peri- 
cula  jungunt. 

In  equal  ruin  cannot  answer  to  in 
the  gloriout  enterprise,  because 
Milton  places  a comma  after  en- 
terprise, and  in  construction  it 
follows  after  hazard,  and  not 
after  join'd. 

98.  Hewith  his  thunder:]  There 
is  on  uncommon  beauty  in  this 
expression.  Satan  disdains  to 
utter  tiic  name  of  God,  though 
he  cannot  but  acknowledge  his 
stiperiority.  So  again  ver,  257- 

—all  hut  less  than  he 
Whom  thimdcr  hath  made  greater. 

94.  yet  not  for  those. 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in 
his  rage 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I repent  or 
change,  &c.] 

Milton  in  this  and  other  pas- 


s^;es, where  he  is  describing  the 
fierce  and  unrelenting  spirit  of 
Satan,  seems  very  plainly  to 
have  copied  after  the  picture 
that  oEschylus  gives  of  Prome- 
theus. Thus  Prometheus  speak- 
ing of  Jupiter.  Prom.  Viact. 

991 

Ximmi  cm 

/u*,  mf% 

».  T.  X. 

Thyer. 

08.  ./Ind  high  disdain"]  This  is 
a favourite  expression  of  Spen- 
ser’s. Thus  iu  the  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  i.  st.  19. 

Hi>  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  MgA 
disdain. 

This  is  the  aUo  sdegno  of  the 
Italians,  from  whom  no  doubt 
he  had  it.  Thyer. 

105.  — IVhat  though  the  afield 
be  lost  9 

All  is  not  lost ; kc.] 
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All  is  not  lost;  th’  unconqnerable  will,  106 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  no 

Extort  from  me.  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power. 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire;  that  were  low  indeed, 

That  were  an  ignominy’  and  shame  beneath  115 

This  downfall;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 


This  pass.nge  is  an  excellent  im- 
provement upon  Satan's  speech 
to  the  infernal  Spirits  in  Tasso, 
cant.  iv.  st.  15.  but  seems  to  be 
expressed  from  Fairfax’s  trans- 
lation rather  than  from  the  ori- 
ginal. 

We  loit  the  field,  yet  loit  we  not  our 
heart. 

109-  tehat  u else  not  to  be 
overcome;']  Here  should  be  no 
note  of  interrogation,  but  only 
a semi-colon.  The  words  And 
tvhat'is  else  not  to  be  overcome 
signify  Et  si  quid  sit  aliud  quod 
tuperari  nequeat,  and  if  there  be 
any  thing  else  (besides  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned)  which  is  not 
to  he  overcome.  Pearce. 

1 10.  That  glory,  &c.]  That 
refers  to  what  went  before  ; his 
unconquerable  tot/1  and  study  of 
revenge,  his  immortal  hate,  and 
courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
and  what  besides  is  not  to  be  over- 
come; these  Satan  esteems  his 
glory,  and  that  glory  he  says  God 
never  should  extort  from  him. 


And  then  begins  a new  sentence 
according  to  all  the  best  editions. 
To  bon)  and  sue  for  grace,  &c. — 
that  were  low  indeed,  &c.  that 
still  referring  to  what  went  be- 
fore ; and  by  observing  this 
punctuation,  this  whole  passage, 
which  has  perplexed  and  con- 
founded so  many  readers  and 
writers,  is  rendered  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood. 

116.  since  by  fate,  &c.] 

For  Satan  supposes  the  angels 
to  subsist  by  fate  and  necessity, 
and  he  represents  them  of  an 
empyreal,  that  is  a fiery  sub- 
stance, as  the  Scripture  itself 
doth ; He  malceth  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a fiame  of 
fire.  Psal.  civ.  4.  Heb.  i.  7-  Sa- 
tan disdains  to  submit,  since  the 
angels  (as  he  says)  arc  necessa- 
rily immortal  and  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, and  since  too  they  are 
now  improved  in  experience, 
and  may  hope  to  carry  on  the 
war  more  successfully,  notwith- 
standing the  present  triumph  of 
their  adversary  in  heaven. 
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Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanc’d, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  120 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 

Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  foe. 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th’  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

So  spake  th’  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain,  125 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack’d  with  deep  despair: 

And  him  thus  answer’d  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

O Prince,  O Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 

That  led  th’  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 

Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds  iso 

Fearless,  endanger’d  heav’n’s  perpetual  king, 


124.  — the  tyranny  qf  hea- 
ven.^  The  poet  speaking  in  his 
own  person  at  ver.  42.  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Deity  culls  it 
the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God ; 
but  here  very  artfully  niters  it  to 
the  tyranny  qf  heaven.  Thyer. 

125.  So  tpake  th’  apostate  An- 
gel, though  in  pain, 

Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  aith 
deep  despair :] 

The  tense  of  the  last  verse  rises 
finely  above  that  of  the  former : 
in  the  first  verse  it  is  only  said, 
that  he  tpake  though  t«  pain:  in 
the  last  the  poet  expresses  a 
great  deal  more ; for  Satan  not 
only  tpake,  but  he  vaunted  aloud, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was 
not  only  in  pain,  but  was  rack'd 
teith  deep  despair.  Pearee. 

The  poet  had  probably  in  view 
this  passage  of  Virgil.  .£n.  i. 
212. 


Tstii  rooe  rcfert ; curiique  ingcntibos 
«ger 

Spcm  Tulta  timulat,  preniit  aUum 
corde  dolorcm. 

131.  — endanger'd  heav'n's 

perpetual  king,']  The  reader 
should  remark  here  the  pro- 
priety of  the  word  perpetvaL 
BeSlzehub  doth  not  say  eternal 
king,  for  then  he  could  not  have 
boasted  of  endangering  his  kiug- 
<lom : hut  he  endeavours  to  de- 
tract as  much  as  he  can  from 
God’s  everlasting  dominion,  and 
calls  him  only  perpetual  king, 
king  from  time  immemorial  or 
without  interruption,  as  Ovid 
says  perpetuum  carmen,  Met.  i.  4. 

— primaque  sb  origine  muitdi 

Ad  nie»  prrpetuum  dcducitc  tcinponk 
carmen. 

What  Beelzebub  means  here  U 
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And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 

Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate ; 

Too  well  I see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  135 

Hath  lost  us  heav’n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

As  far  as  Gods  and  heav’niy  essences 
Can  perish:  for  the  mind  and  spi’rit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns,  140 

Though  all  our  glory’  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallow’d  up  in  endless  misery. 

But  what  if  he  our  conqu’ror  (whom  I now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less  144 

Than  such  could  have  o’er-pow’r’d  such  force  as  ours) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spi’rit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  Avar,  whatever  his  business  be,  150 


expressed  more  at  lar^e  after- 
wards by  Satan,  ver.  637- 

Bat  h*  who  reii(ni 

Hoasrch  in  bUT’n,  till  tbatn  at  ona 
•ecore 

Sat  on  bit  throne,  upheld  by  old  re- 
pute, 

CoDtcDt  or  cattom,  t(c. 

149.  Or  do  him  mightier  service 
as  his  thralls]  Thrall  is  an  old 
word  for  slave ; frequently  used 
by  Spenser.  Dunster. 

The  nature  and  purport  of  the 
services  of  Satan’s  imaginary 
crew,  precisely  correspond  with 
those  of  Ariel  in  the  Tempest, 
a.  i.  sc.  2. 


To  tread  the  ooze 

Of  the  talt  deep. 

To  do  mt  batinett  in  the  veina  of 
earth. 

To  dive  into  the  fire, — 

Errands,  y.  152.  is  probably  used 
in  a contemptuous  sense.  See 
the  note,  b.  iii.  651.  T.  Warton. 

150.  — whate'er  his  busineu 
be,]  The  business  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  us  to  do.  So 
in  ii.  70.  His  torments  are  the 
torments  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed for  us  to  suffer.  Many 
instances  of  this  way  of  speak- 
ing may  be  found  in  this  poem. 
Pearce. 
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Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire. 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep ; 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish’d,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ? 155 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  th’  Arch-Fiend  replied. 

Fall’ll  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering:  but  of  this  be  sure. 

To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task. 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  i6o 

As  be’ing  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.  If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 165 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I fail  not,  and  disturb 


156.  Whereto — ] To  wliat  he 

had  said  last,  which  had  startled 
Satan,  and  to  which  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  make  a speedy  reply. 
Speedy  tcords  are  better  applied 
here  than  ix-i*  are  al- 

ways in  Homer. 

157.  — to  be  weak  it  mise- 
rable 

Doing  or  suffering ;] 

Satan  having  in  his  speech  boast- 
ed that  the  strength  of  Godt 
could  not  fail,  ver.  116.  and  Beel- 
zebub having  said,  ver.  146.  if 
God  has  left  us  this  our  strength 
entire  to  suffer  pain  strongly,  or 
to  do  him  mightier  service  as  hit 
thralls,  what  then  can  our  strength 
avail  us  9 Satan  here  replies  very 
properly,  whether  we  are  to 
suffer  or  to  work,  yet  still  it 


is  some  comfort  to  have  our 
strength  undiminished ; for  it  is 
a miserable  thing  (says  he)  to  be 
weak  and  without  strength,  whe- 
ther we  are  doing  or  suffering. 
Tliis  is  the  sense  of  the  place ; 
and  this  is  farther  conBrmed  by 
what  Belial  says  in  ii.  199- 
' To  suffer  a>  to  Jo 

Our  strength  it  equal. 

Pearce. 

159.  To  do  ought  good  never 
will  be  our  task,']  Dr.  Bentley 
would  read  it  thus. 

To  c<o  ought  good  wilt  nerei  he  our 
tatk, 

as  of  a smoother  and  stronger 
accent:  but  I conceive  that  Mil- 
ton  intended  to  vary  the  accent 
of  never  and  ever  in  the  next 
verse. 
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His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destin’d  aim. 
But  see  the  angry  victor  hath  recall’d 


l69.  But  tee  the  angry  victor 
hath  recalPd,  &e.]  Dr.  Bentley 
hath  really  made  a very  material 
objection  to  this  and  some  other 
passages  of  the  poem,  wherein 
the  good  angels  are  represented, 
as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with 
fire  and  thunderbolts  down 
through  Chaos  even  to  the  gates 
of  hell ; as  being  contrary  to 
the  account,  which  the  angel 
Raphael  gives  to  Adam  in  the 
sixth  book.  And  it  is  certain 
that  there  the  good  angels  are 
ordered  to  ftand  still  only  and 
behold,  and  the  Messiah  alone 
expels  them  out  of  heaven ; and 
aAer  he  has  expelled  them,  and 
bell  has  closed  upon  them,  vi. 
880. 

Sole  victor  from  tb'  ezpultion  of  hit 
foci 

Kletsith  bit  triumphal  chariot  taro’d; 

To  meet  him  all  hittaiiilt,  who  silent 
stood 

Eje  witoesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

With  jubilee  advanc'd. 

These  accounts  are  plainly  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other ; but 
the  author  doth  not  therefore 
contradict  himself,  nor  is  one 
|>art  of  his  scheme  inconsistent 
with  another.  For  it  should  be 
considereil,  who  are  the  persons 
that  give  these  different  accounts. 
In  book  the  sixth  the  angel 
Raphael  is  the  speaker,  and 
therefore  his  scconnt  may  be 
depended  epon  as  the  genuine 
and  exact  trtrth  of  the  matter. 
But  in  the  other  passages  Satan 
himself  or  some  of  his  angels 
are  the  speakers ; and  they  were 


too  proud  and  obstinate  ever  to 
acknowledge  the  Messiah  for 
their  conqueror;  as  their  rebel- 
lion was  raised  on  his  account, 
they  would  never  own  his  su- 
periority; they  would  rather 
ascribe  their  dtdeat  to  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone; 
or  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in 
number,  their  fears  multiplied 
them,  and  it  serves  admirably  to 
express  how  much  they  were 
terrified  and  confounded.  In 
book  the  sixth,  830,  ihe  noise  ot 
his  chariot  is  compared  to  the 
sound  oj  a numerous  host;  and 
perhaps  they  miglit  think  that  a 
numerous  host  were  really  pur- 
suing. In  one  place  indeed  we 
have  Chaos  speaking  thus,  ii. 
996.  ' 

' ■ -and  hekv’n  imtrs 

Pour'd  ont  hy  millions  her  victorious 
bends 

Portuing ; 

But  wliat  u condition  was  Chaos 
in  during  the.  fall  of  the  rebel 
angels?  See  vi.  871. 

Nine  days  they  fell;  confounded 
Chaos  roar’d. 

And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their 
laU 

Through  bis  wild  anarchy,  to  bnge  a 
root 

locambcr'd  him  with  ruin. 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore 
to  speak  according  to  his  own 
frighted  and  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ; he  might  conceive  that  so 
much 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Corifuftion  worse  confoundiii 

c 4 
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His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  170 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven  : the  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o’erblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav’n  receiv’d  us  falling  ; and  the  thunder. 
Wing’d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage,  175 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  th’  occasion,  whether  scorn. 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild,  I80 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ? Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there,  185 

And  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair. 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope,  190 
If  not  what  resolution  from 

could  not  all  be  effected  by  a 
single  hand  ; and  what  a siiblime 
idea  must  it  give  us  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Messiah,  that  he 
alone  should  be  as  formidable  as 
if  the  whole  host  of  heaven 
were  pursuing ! So  that  this 
seeming  contradiction,  upon  ex- 
amination, proves  rathera  beauty 
than  any  blemish  to  the  poem. 

181.  The  seat  of  desolation,'] 

As  in  Comus,  438. 


despair. 


— where  very  desolatioo  dwells. 

T.  fVarton. 

186.  • — oar  afflided  Potoers,] 
The  word  afflicted  here  is  intend- 
ed to  be  understood  in  the  L<atin 
sense,  routed,  ruined,  utterly 
broken.  Richardson. 

191.  Xf  not  what  resolution] 
What  reinforcement;  to  which 
is  returned  If  not ; a vicious  syn- 
tax : but  the  poet  gave  it  If  none. 
Bentley. 
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Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  up-Iift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz’d,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large  195 

Lay  floating  many  a rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 

Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr’d  on  Jove, 

Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 

By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast  200 


193.  IVith  head  up-lift  above 
the  wave,  and  eyes  _ 

That  sparkling  blaz'd,  his  other 
parts  besides 

Prone  on  the  flood,'] 

Somewhat  like  those  lines  in 
Virgil  of  two  monstrous  ser- 
pents. JEn.  ii.  206. 

Pectora  qaarnm  inter  floctai  srrecta, 
jnbcqoe 

Sangoine*  exupcrant  undas;  par* 
c»tera  pontam 

Pone  legit. 

196.  Lay  floating  many  a rood,] 
A rood  is  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre,  so  that  the  bulk  of  Satan 
is  expressed  by  the  same  sort  of 
measure,  as  that  of  one  of  the 
giants  in  Virgil,  jEn.  vi.  596. 

Per  tots  nOTem  eui  Jugera  corpoa 

Porrigitor. 

And  also  that  of  the  old  dragon 
in  Spenser.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  ii.  st.  8. 

That  with  hi*  largenc**  meatured 
much  land. 

198.  Titanian,  or  Earth-born,] 

— G*nu*  antiqanm  terim,  Titania 
puhe*.  JEa.  vi.  SSO. 

199.  Briareos]  So  Milton 
writes  it,  that  it  may  be  pro- 


nounced as  four  syllables}  and 
not  Briareus,  which  is  pro- 
nounced as  three. 

Et  centnm  gemioo*  Briareu*. 

Virg.  Rn.  ri.  S87. 
And  Briaren*  with  all  hi*  hundred 
hand*.  Drgden, 

199.  _or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,] 

Typhon  is  the  same  with  Typho- 
£us.  That  the  den  of  TyphoSus 
was  in  Cilicia,  of  which  Tarsus 
was  a celebrated  city,  we  are 
told  by  Pindar  and  Pomponius 
Mela.  I am  much  mistaken,  if 
Milton  did  not  make  use  of  Far- 
naby’s  note  on  Ovid,  Met.  v.347. 
to  which  I refer  the  reader.  He 
took  emetent  Tarsus  perhaps  from 
Nonnus : 

WfttnrrtXa, 

which  is  quotetl  in  Lloyd’s  Dic- 
tionary. Jortin. 

■ W4X$/USf 

r«f  c#ri 

KiAiSM?  wkim~ 

fyfuf  m.rr^4f.  I'ind.  Py*  i*  30* 

• £■ 

200.  that  sea-heast 

Leoialhan^ 

The  best  critics  seem  now  to  be 
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Leviathan,  which  Grod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th’  ocean  stream  : 

Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  tell,  205 


agreed,  that  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  th«  leviathan 
meant  Hie  crocodile  ; and  Milton 
describes  it  in  the  same  manner 
partly  as  a Jith  and  partly  as  a 
beatl,  and  attributes  scales  to  it : 
and  yet  by  some  things  one 
would  think  that  he  took  it 
rather  for  a whale,  (as  was  the 
general  opioion,)  there  being  no 
crocodQes  upon  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  and  what  follows  being 
related  of  the  whale,  but  never, 
as  I have  heard,  of  the  crocodile. 

202.  Created  hugest,  &c.]  This 
verse  is  found  fault  with  as  being 
too  rough  and  absonous,  but 
that  is  not  a fault  but  a beauty 
here,  as  it  better  expresses  the 
hugeness  and  unwieldiness  of 
the  creature,  and  no  doubt  was 
designed  by  the  author. 

202.  — th’  ocean  stream ;] 
The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  fre- 
quently turn  substantives  into 
adjectives.  So  Juvenal  xi.  94. 
according  to  the  best  copies, 

Qoalii  in  oceano  Jiuctu  testudo  nn- 
Uret:  vcr.  115. 

Littore  ab  orrofio  Gallit  renieotibus^ 
Jortin, 

204.  — — night-founder' d skiffs 
Some  little  boat,  whose  pilot 
dares  not  proceetl  in  his  course 
for  fear*of  the  dark  night;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  a foundered 
horse  that  can  go  no  farther. 
Hume. 


Dr.  Bentley  reads  nigh-foun- 
der'd;  but  the  common  reading 
is  better,  because  if  (as  the  Doc- 
tor says)  foundering  is  sinking 
by  a leaking  in  the  ship,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
pilot  to  fix  his  anchor  on  an 
island,  the  skiff  would  sink  not- 
withstanding, if  leaky.  hy  night- 
founder  d Milton  means  over- 
taken by  the  night,  and  thence 
at  a loss  which  way  to  sail.  That 
the  poet  speaks  of  what  hefel 
the  pilot  hy  night,  appears  from 
ver.  207-  nhile  night  incests  the 
sen.  Milton,  in  his  poem  called 
the  Mask,  uses  the  same  phrase: 
the  two  brothers  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  wood,  one  of 
them  says, 

for  certain 

Either  tome  one,  like  ut,  night- 
fouhdtr'd,  here,  4'c. 

Pearce. 

205.  as  sea-mem  tell,'] 

Words  well  added  to  obviate  the 
incredibility  of  casting  anchor 
in  this  manner.  Hume. 

That  some  fishes  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  have  been  taken  for 
islands,  I suppose  Milton  had 
learned  from  Olaus  Magnus  and 
other  writers ; and  it  is  amply 
confirmed  by  Fontoppidan's  de- 
scription of  the  Kraken  in  bis 
account  of  Norway,  which  are 
authorities  sufficient  to  justify  a 
poet,  though  perhaps  not  a na- 
tural historian. 


r k. 
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With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays  : 

So  stretch’d  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay 
Chain’d  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence  sio 
Had  ris’n  or  heav’d  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought  qi5 

Evil  to  othere,  and  enrag’d  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  serv’d  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy  shown 

On  Man  by  him  seduc’d,  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  pour’d.  220 


207.  Moors  hy  kis  side  under 
the  lee,~\  Anchors  by  his  side 
under  wind.  An  instance  this 
among  others  of  our  author's 
affectation  in  the  use  of  teclinical 
terms. 

207.  while  night 

Invest*  the  sea,'] 

A much  finer  expression  than 
umbris  uux  operit  terras  of  Virgil, 
A^n.  iv.  But  our  autlior 

in  this  (as  Mr.  Thyer  remarks) 
alludes  to  the  figurative  de- 
scription of  night  used  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Spenser. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  L cant.  ii.  st.  49. 

By  tbit  the  droopiag  dej'ligbt  'geo 
to  fade* 

And  yield  bi»  room  to  ltd  lucceeding 
nigk\ 

with  her  iabU  vutntk  *g9n  to 
shade 

Ths  fmee  tif  eofth 

Milton  also  in  (he  same  taste 


speaking  of  the  moon,  iv.  609. 

And  n*er  the  (-trk  her  silrer  mantle 
threw. 

209.  Sa  stretch'd  out  huge  in 
length  the  Ar'ch-Fiend  lay]  The 
length  of  this  verse,  consisting 
of  so  many  monosyllables,  and 
proimunced  so  slowly,  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  subject  that 
it  would  describe.  The  tone  is 
upon  the  first  syllable  in  this 
line,  the  Ar  ch- Fiend  lay  ; wherew 
os  it  was  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  in  ver.  156.  th’  Arch- 
Fiend  replied;  a liberty  that  Mil- 
ton  sometimes  takes  to  pro- 
nounce the  same  word  with  a 
different  accent  in  different  places. 
We  shall  mark  such  Wonis  as 
are  to  be  pronounced  with  an 
accentdifferentfrom  thccommon 
use. 
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Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ; on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv’n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roll’d 
In  billows,  leave  i’th’  midst  a horrid  vale. 

Then  with  e.xpanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight  22s 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burn’d 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

And  such  appear’d  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  2S0 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a hill 


S21.  Forthwith  upright  he  rears, 
&c.]  The  whole  part  of  this 
great  enemy  of  mankind  b filled 
with  such  incidents  as  are  very 
apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the 
reader's  imagination.  Of  this 
nature  is  his  being  the  first  that 
awakens  out  of  the  general 
trance,  with  his  posture  on  the 
burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it, 
and  the  description  of  bis  shield 
and  spear.  To  which  we  may 
add  hb  call  to  the  fallen  angels, 
that  lay  plunged  and  stupified 
in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  call'd  to  lood  that  all  the  hollow 
deep 

Of  bell  retoaoded.— — ~ 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in 
the  whole  poem  worked  up  to 
a greater  sublimity,  than  that 
wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines, 

——He  aboTe  the  reet 

In  ihape  and  geetnre  prondljr  eminent 

Stood  like  a tow’r,  &c. 

Addison, 

2^6.  —incumbent  on  the  dusty 
air 

Thai  fell  unusual  tce^Al,] 


This  conceit  is  borrowed  from 
Spenser,  who  speaking  of  the 
old  dragon  has  these  lines,  b.  i. 
cant.  ii.  st.  18. 

Then  with  hie  waring' wings  diipiaped 
Wide, 

Himself  op  high  he  lifted  from  the 
ground, 

And  with  stfong  flight  did  forcibly 
divide 

The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  fee- 
ble found 

Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  nn. 
sound. 

To  bear  so  great  a weight. 

Thyer. 

229. — liquid  fire  Virg.  Eel. 

vi.  33. 

£t  liquid!  simni  ignis. 

231.  Of  subterranean  loiatf] 
Dr.  Pearce  conjectures  that  it 
should  be  read  subterranean  winds, 
because  it  is  said  aid  the  winds 
afterwards,  and  the  conjecture 
seems  probable  and  ingenious  ; 
the  fueltd  entrails,  sublim'd  with 
mineral  fury,  aid  and  increase  fAe 
winds  which  first  blew  up  the 
fire. 
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Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter’d  side 
Of  thund’ring  yEtna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuell’d  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 

Sublim’d  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds,  S35 

And  leave  a singed  bottom  all  involv’d 
With  stench  and  smoke : such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unblest  feet.  Him  follow’d  his  next  mate. 

Both  glorying  to  have  ’scap’d  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recover’d  strength,  240 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 

Said  then  the  lost  Arch-Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heav’n,  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ? Be’  it  so,  since  he  245 

Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right : farthest  from  him  is  best. 

Whom  reas’on  hath  equall’d,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.  Farewell  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  : Hail  horrors,  hail  260 


232.  Peforuj,]  A promontory 
of  Sicily,  now  Capo  <li  Faro, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Italy,  whence  Virgil  angusta  A 
$ede  Pelori,  jEa.  iii.  6S7.  Hume. 

238.  0/  unblest  feel.']  Dr. 
Bentley  to  make  the  accent 
smoother  reads  Of  feet  unblest; 
but  Milton  could  have  done  the 
same  thing,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per: on  the  contrary  he  chooses 
almost  always  to  put  the  epithet 
before  the  substantive  (excepting 
at  the  end  of  a verse)  even 
though  the  verse  be  the  rougher 
for  it.  A plain  sign  that  he 
thought  it  poetical  to  do  so. 
Pearce. 


246.  A^twran.]  So  Milton  spells 
it  after  the  Italian  Sovrano.  It 
is  not  easy  to  account  fur  the 
formation  of  our  word  Sovereign. 

247.  — -farthest  from  him  is 
best,]  This  is  expressed  from 
the  Greek  proverb  srsffm  Ah«  « 
iMM  lufttunu.  Far  from  Jupiter, 
but  far  too  from  thunder.  Bent- 
ley. 

248.  Whomrea^onhathequaUd,] 
Reason  is  to  be  pronounced  here 
as  one  syllable,  or  two  short 
ones,  as  it  is  likewise  in  viii.  591. 
and  ix.  659.  See  the  note  on 
ver.  39. 

250.  —Hail  horrors,  hail 
&c.]  His  sentiments  are  every 
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Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ; one  who  brings 
A mind  not  to  be  chang’d  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a heav’n  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven.  35i 

What  matter  where,  if  I be  still  the  same. 

And  what  I should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 


way  answerable  to  his  character, 
B»d  suitable  to  a created  bring 
of  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  nature.  Such  is  that 
in  which  he  takes  possession  of 
his  place  of  torments, 

Hail  borrora,  bail  Ifc. 

And  afterwards, 

Here  at  least 

We  tball  be  fiec ; \c. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which 
this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  intro- 
duce none  that  is  not  hig  with 
absurdity,and  incapable  of  shock- 
ing a religious  reader;  his  words, 
as  the  poet  himself  describes 
them,  bearing  only  a temblance 
of  worth,  not  substance.  He  is 
likewise  with  great  art  descrilicd 
as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
nlmighty.  Whatever  perverse 
interpretation  he  puts  on  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omni- 
potence, that  being  the  perfec- 
tion he  was  forced  to  allow  him, 
and  the  only  consideration  which 
could  support  his  pride  under 
the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Nor 
must  I omit  that  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance of  his  bursting  out 
into  tears,  upon  his  survey  of 
those  innumerable  Spirits  whom 


he  hid  involved  in  the  same 
guilt  and  ruin  with  himself. 
Addison. 

252.  Receive  t/iy  new  possessor;] 
This  passage  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  Sophocles, 
Ajax  395,  where  Ajax,  before 
he  kills  himself,  cries  out  much 
in  the  same  manner. 

Iw  extrff, 

n 

lAir/ 

/u.  (Ed.  Tarneb.) 

253.  — place  or  time.'] 
Milton  is  excellent  in  placing 
Ids  words:  invert  them  only, 
and  sny  by  lime  or  place,  and  if 
the  reader  has  any  ear,  he  will 
perceive  how  much  the  altera- 
tion is  for  the  worse.  For  the 
pause  falling  upon  place  in  the 
first  line  by  time  or  place,  and 
again  upon  place  in  the  next  line 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  would 
offend  the  car,  and  therefore  is 
artfully  varied. 

254.  The  mind  is  its  own  place,] 
These  arc  some  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Stoics,  and  could 
not  be  better  riiliculed  than  they 
are  here  by  being  put  in  the 
mouth  of  ^tan  in  his  present 
situation.  Thyer. 

2.57.  —all  but]  I have  heard 
it  proposed  to  read  albeit,  that 
is  although ; but  prefer  the  com- 
mon reading. 
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Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ? Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free  ; th’  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  fbr  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : qgo 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  bell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th’  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss,  285 

Lie  thus  astonish’d  on  th’  oblivious  pool. 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain’d  in  heav’n,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  ? 270 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer’d.  Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 

Which  but  th’  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foil’d. 

If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 


259.  — M'  Almighty  hath  not 
built 

Here  for  hia  envy,"] 

This  is  not  a place  that  God 
should  envy  us,  or  think  it  too 
f^ood  for  us ; and  in  this  sense 
Uie  word  envy  is  used  in  several 
places  of  the  poem,  and  parti- 
cularly in  iv.  51 7-  viii.  494.  and 
ix.  770. 

263.  Better  to  reign  in  hell, 
than  serve  in  heaven.^  This  is  a 
wonderfully  line  improvement 
upon  Prometheus’s  answer  to 
Mercury  in  ^schylus.  Prom. 
Vinct.  965. 

Tiff  #Hf  rnt  tfAn*  llirv^a^ifiv, 

K^t4rr«t  Mfuu  r^i  trt 

H pmm  7.tin  «prr«v  myytK»f. 


Mjr  miseries,  be  assured,  I would  not 
ebaoge 

For  tby  gay  serritade,  lut  rather 
choose 

To  live  a rassal  to  this  dreary  mek, 

T^ao  lackey  the  proud  heels  of  Jore. 

{Potter.) 

It  was  a memorable  saying  of 
Julius  Cassar,  that  he  had  rather 
be  the  first  man  in  a country- 
village  than  the  second  at  Rome. 
The  reader  will  observe  how 
properly  the  saying  is  here  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  the 
speaker.  It  is  here  made  a sen- 
timent worthy  of  Satan,  and  of 
him  only; 

— nun  le  n«c  ipcrcnt  Taitnra 

regcui, 

Vre  tibi  regnandi  reniat  lam  dira 
cupido.  I'irg.  Otorg.  i.  34. 
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Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft  *75 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag’d,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  28O 

As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amaz’d. 

No  wonder,  fall’n  such  a pernicious  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceas’d  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  tow’ard  the  shore  ; his  pond’rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round,  285 

Behind  him  cast ; the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 


276.  — on  the  perilous  edge 
Of 

Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  Virgil, 
Ma.  ix.  528. 

Et  mecum  ingeotc*  ores  ctoItiU 
belli. 

Jortin. 

Shakespeare  has  an  expression 
very  like  this  in  2 Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Tod  knew,  he  welk’d  o'er  perib,  on 
■n  edge 

More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get 
o’er: 

and  something  like  it  in  1 Hen. 
IV.  act  i. 

1*11  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dan- 
geroni; 

Ai  foil  of  peril  and  adrent'rooi  apiril. 
At  to  o'er-walk  a enrrent,  roaring 
load. 

On  the  anitedhtt  footing  of  a epear. 
Or  after  all  may  not  the  edge  of 
battle  be  expressed  from  the 
Latin  aciet,  which  signifies  both 
the  edge  of  a weapon,  and  also 
an  army  in  battle  array?  The 


author  himself  would  incline  one 
to  think  so  by  his  use  of  this 
metaphor  in  another  place,  vi. 
108. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it 
Join'd. 

276.]  The  expression  was 
probably  derived  from  the  very 
common  Greek  phrase  iwi  {v(tv 
autfuK-  See  Lucian,  tom.  ii.  p. 
605.  ed.  Reitz.  Dunster. 

282  —fair H such  a pernicious 
height.]  Dr.  Bentley  reads /alfn 
from  such  prodigious  height:  but 
the  epithet  pernicious  is  much 
stronger,  and  as  for  the  want  of 
a preposition,  that  is  common 
in  this  poem  ; for  thus  in  i.  725. 

Stood  6x'd  her  tUtcly  height. 

And  in  ii.  409. 

■ ere  he  arrire 

The  happy  iile  ? 

Pearce. 

287.  — like  the  moon,  whose 
orb,  &c.]  Homer  compares  the 
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Tlirough  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  290 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a wand. 

He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps  295 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven’s  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 


spirador  of  Achilles'  shield  to 
the  ninon,  Iliad,  xix.  S73. 

- - truru  0mm4$  n,  m* 

C»(4f  Tip 

rMf)*  mwrmntiH  nXmt  ytnTp  n»rt 

but  the  shield  of  Satan  was 
lar^'e  as  the  moon  seen  through 
a telescope,  an  instrument  first 
applied  to  celestial  observations 
by  Galileo,  a native  of  Tuscany, 
whom  he  means  here  by  the 
Tuscan  artist,  and  afterwards 
mentions  by  name  in  v.  262.  a 
testimony  ot  his  honour  for  so 
great  a man,  whom  he  bad 
known  and  visited  in  Italy,  as 
himself  informs  us  in  his  .Ireo- 
pagUica. 

289  Fesole,]  Isa  city  in  Tus- 
cany; Valdamo,  or  the  valley  of 
Arno,  a valley  there.  Richardson. 

292  His  spear,  to  equal  which 
the  tallest  pine,  &c.]  Homer, 
Odyss.  ix.  322.  makes  the  club 
of  Polyphemus  as  big  as  the 
mast  of  a ship, 

Oaro  / irr»9  wMf  ■ 

and  Virgil  gives  him  a pine  to 
walk  with,  JEjn.  iii.  659- 
VOL.  I. 


Trunca  manu  pioui  refit  et  Tcetifia 
6rm*t. 

and  Tasso  arms  Tancred  and 
Argantes  with  two  spears  as  big 
as  malts,  cant.  vi.  st.  40. 

Poiero  in  rnta,  e UirizMre  ia  alt« 

I do*  foerrier  U Dodcrote  aotconc. 

ThcM  MDi  of  Maron  bure  (initead  ot 
•peart) 

Two  kholly  mattt,  which  none  hat 
they  eoald  lifW  Fairfax. 

well  then  might  Milton  assign 
a spear  so  much  larger  to  su 
superior  a being. 

293.  — Norwegian  hills,]  I'he 
hills  of  Norway,  barren  and 
rocky,  but  abounding  in  vast 
woods,  from  whence  are  brought 
masts  of  the  largest  size.  Hume. 

294.  — ammiral,]  According 
to  its  German  extraction  amiral 
or  amirael,  says  Hume^  from 
the  Italian  ammiraglio,  says 
Richardson  more  probably.  Our 
author  made  choice  of  this,  as 
thinking  it  of  a better  sound 
than  aSniral:  and  in  Latin  he 
writes  ammiralatHs  curia,  the 
court  of  admiralty. 

294.  — ammiral,]  The  ibip 
which  carries  the  admiral.  John- 
son's Diclkmary. 

D 
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Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 

Nathless  he  so  endur’d,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call’d  300 

His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranc’d 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  th’  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch’d  embow’r ; or  scatter’d  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d  sos 

Hath  vex’d  the  Red-sea  coast,  whose  waves  o’erthrew 


299-  Nalhleii]  Nevertheless. 
This  word  is  frequently  used  by 
Spenser,  nnd  the  old  poets. 

2990  From  na,  that  is,  not, 
the  leu.  Johnson's  Diet. 

302.  Thick  at  autumnal  leaves] 
Virg.  Am.  vi.  309. 

Qaam  malts  in  tylrii  sutomni  frigore 
prime 

Lspts  cadunt  folia. 

Thick  at  the  leaeci  in  antamn  atrow 
the  woods  J.Tydeu. 

But  Milton’s  comparison  is  by 
far  the  ezactest ; for  it  not  only 
expresses  a multitude,  but  also 
the  posture  and  situation  of  the 
angels.  Their  lying  confusedly 
in  heaps,  covering  the  lake,  is 
finely  represented  by  this  image 
'of  the  leaves  in  the  brooks.  And 
besides  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication, if  we  compare  the  si- 
miles themselves,  Milton’s  is  by 
far  superior  to  the  other,  as  it 
exhibits  a real  landscape.  See 
y#n  Euay  upon  Milton  t imitatione 
of  the  Ancients,  p.  23. 

303.  Vallombrosa,']  A famous 
valley  in  Etruria  or  Tuscany,  so 
named  of  Vallis  and  Umbra,  re- 
markable for  the  continual  cool 
shades,  which  the  vast  number 


of  trees  that  overspread  it  afford. 
Hume. 

305.  — when  with  fierce  winds 
Orion  arm'd,  &c.]  Orion  is 
a constellation  represented  in 
the  figure  of  an  armed  man, 
and  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  stormy  weather,  aitur- 
gens  Jluctu  nimhosus  Orion.  Virg. 
Am,  i.  539.  And  the  Red-sea 
abounds  so  much  with  sedge, 
tliat  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  it 
is  called  the  Sedgy  Sea. 

306.  Ilaih  vex'd  the  Red-sea 
coast]  Vexare  is  commonly 
used  by  the  Latin  poets  to  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  a storm. 

— aut  mere  Cupium 

VtxaHt  iiiaqualt's  prccellff. 

Hot.  ii.  Od.  9. 

vindeinis  nimbit 

t'ontiauit  vexaSa 

Martial,  t.  Ep.  59. 
- mootuqac  •npremos 

Sjlrifrngii  vrxat  Babris 

Lucret,  f.  976. 

Milton  frequently  uses  to  rex  in 
its  Latin  sense.  See  Par.  Lost, 
iii.  429.  Par.  Reg.  iv.  416. 

Dunster. 

S06.  — whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Butiris  and  his  Memphian  chi- 
valry,] 
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Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases  310 

And  broken  chariot  wheels : so  thick  bestrown 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 


Dr.  Bentley  thrown  out  six  lines 
here,  ks  the  Editor's,  not  Mil- 
ton’s : his  chief  reason  is.  That 
that  single  erent  of  Moses's  pars- 
ing the  Red-sea  has  nr>  relation 
to  a constant  quality  of  it,  that 
in  stormy  weather  it  is  stroweil 
with  sedge.  But  it  is  very  usual 
with  Homer  and  Virgii  (and 
therefore  may  be  allowed  to 
Milton)  in  a comparison,  after 
they  have  shewn  the  resem- 
blance, to  go  off  from  the  main 
purpose  and  finish  with  some 
other  image,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  comparison,  but 
is  itself  very  different  from  it. 
Milton  has  done  thus  in  almost 
all  his  similitudes;  and  therefore 
what  he  does  so  frequently,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  before  us.  As  to  Mil- 
ton's making  Pharaoh  to  be  Bu- 
siris  (which  is  another  of  the 
Doctor's  objections  to  the  pas- 
sage) there  is  authority  enough 
for  to  justify  a poet  in  doing  so, 
though  not  an  historian  : it  h-ss 
been  supposed  by  some,  and 
therefore  Milton  might  follow 
that  opinion.  Chivalry  for  ca- 
valry, and  cavalry  (says  Dr.  Bent- 
ley) (or  chariofry,  is  twice  wrong. 
But  it  is  rather  twice  right:  for 
chivalry  (from  the  French  che- 


valerie)  signifies  not  oa\y  knight- 
hood, hut  those  who  use  horses 
in  fight,  both  such  as  ride  on 
horses  and  such  as  ride  in  cha- 
riots drawn  by  them : in  the 
sense  of  riding  and  fighting  on 
horseback  this  word  chivalry  is 
used  in  vcr.  76a.  anri  in  many 
places  of  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  as  iit 
cant.  V.  St.  9.  cant.  viii.  st.  67. 
cant.  XX.  St.  01.  In  the  sense 
of  riding  and  fighting  in  chariots 
drawn  by  horses,  Milton  uses 
the  word  chivalry  in  Par.  Reg. 
iii.  ver.  344.  compared  with  ver. 
328.  Pearce 

308  — perfidious  hatred]  Be- 
cause Pharaoh,  after  leave  given 
to  the  Israelites  to  depart,  fol- 
lowed after  them  like  fugitives. 
Hume. 

310.  From  the  safe  shore  their 
floating  carcase*  &c.]  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  long  similitudes 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  our  au- 
thor, wherein  they  fetch  a cora- 
I>ass  as  it  were  to  draw  in  new 
images,  besides  those  in  which 
the  direct  (loint  of  likeness  con- 
sists. I think  they  have  been 
sufficiently  justified  in  the  gene- 
ral : but  in  this  before  us,  while 
the  poet  is  digressing,  he  raises 
anew  similitude  from  the  floating 
carcases  of  the  Eigyptians.  Hey- 
lin. 
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He  call’d  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  hell  resounded.  Princes,  Potentates,  315 

Warriors,  the  flow’r  of  heav’n,  once  yours,  now  lost. 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  Spi’rits  ; or  have  ye  chos’n  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  320 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To’  adore  the  conqueror  ? who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter’d  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon  825 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heav’n  gates  discern 
Th’  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall’n.  S3o 

They  heard,  and  were  abash’d,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 

Rouse  and  bestir  tliemselves  ere  well  awake. 

Nor  did  tliey  not  perceive  the  evil  plight  335 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 

Yet  to  their  general’s  voice  they  soon  obey’d 
Innumerable.  As  when  the  potent  rod 


328.  — tuith  linked  thunderbnlls 
Trantfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this 

guin 

This  alludea  to  the  fate  of  Ajax 
Oileaa, 

Ilium  expiraoUm  traotfixo  pectore 
flammu 

Turbine  corripoit,  scopuloque  infixit 
acuto.  i*  44,  45. 


Who  pleaseth  to  read  the  Devil'* 
speech  to  his  dunined  assembly 
in  Tasso,  cant.  iv.  from  stanxa 
9 to  stanza  18,  will  find  our 
author  has  seen  him,  though 
borrowed  little  of  him.  Hume. 

338.  As  when  the  potent  rod 
&c.]  See  Exod.  z.  13.  Motet 
stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the 
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Of  Amram’s  son,  in  Egypt’s  evil  day, 

Wav’d  round  the  coast,  up  call’d  a pitchy  cloud  a*® 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

That  o’er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the. cope  of  hell  345 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires  ; 

Till,  as  a signal  giv’n,  th’  up-lifted  spear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain  ; sso 
A multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 


land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  eatt-wind  upon  the 
land,  and  the  east-wind  brought 
the  locusts ; and  the  locusts  went 
up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt — 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened. 

341  — tvarping']  Working 

themselves  forward,  a sea  term. 
Hume  and  Richardson. 

351.  A multitude,  like  tvhich 
5fC.]  This  comparison  doth  not 
fall  below  the  rest,  ns  some  have 
imagined.  They  were  thick  as 
the  leaves,  and  numberless  as  the 
locusts,  but  such  a multitude  the 
north  never  poured  forth ; and 
we  may  observe  that  the  subject 
of  this  comparison  rises  very 
much  above  the  others,  leaves 
and  locusts.  The  populous  north, 
as  the  northern  parts  of  the 
World  are  observed  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  people,  than  the  hotter 
countries:  Sir  William  Temple 
calls  it  the  northern  hive.  Poured 
never,  a very  proper  word  to  ex- 
press the  inundations  of  these 
northern  nations.  From  her  fro- 


zen loins,  it  is  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression of  children  ami  descen- 
dants coming  out  of  the  loins,  as 
Gen.  XXXV.  11.  Kings  shall  come 
out  of  thy  loins;  and  these  are 
called  fn  Zen  loins  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate.  7'o  pass  Rhene  or  the 
Danatv.  He  might  have  said 
consistently  with  nis  verse  The 
Rhine  or  Danube,  but  he  chose 
the  more  uncommon  names 
Rhene  of  the  Latin,  and  Danaw 
of  the  German,  both  which 
words  are  used  too  in  Spenser. 
When  her  barbarous  sons  &c.  They 
were  truly  barbarous ; for  besides 
exercising  several  cruelties,  they 
destroyed  all  the  monuments  of 
learning  and  politeness  wherever 
they  came.  Came  like  a deluge, 
Spenser  describing  the  tame 
people  has  the  same  simile. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  10. 
st.  15. 

And  overflow'd  all  countries  fur  away, 

Lika  Noye*«  grrai  Hood  with  their 
imjtoiltinc  inKT. 

u 3 
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Pour’d  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.  355 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 
Their  great  commander ; Godlike  shapes  and  forms 
Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 

And  pow’rs  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ; seo 
Though  of  their  names  in  heav’nly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  ras’d 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names,  till  wand’ring  o’er  the  earth,  s65 

Through  God’s  high  sufferance  for  the  tri’al  of  man, 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 


They  were  the  Goths,  and  Huns, 
and  Vandals,  who  overrun  all 
the  southern  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, ami  crossini;  tlie  Meiliter- 
raneun  beneath  Gibraltar  liinded 
in  Africa,  .md  spread  themselves 
as  fur  as  the  sandy  country  of 
Libya.  Beneath  Gibraltar,  that 
is,  more  southward,  the  north 
beint;  uppermost  in  the  ^lobe. 

363.  — the  books  of  life.']  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  the  book  oj  life, 
that  being  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression. And  Shakespeare  says 
likewise  blotted  from  the  book  of 
life,  Richard  II.  act  i. 

My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of 
life. 

But  the  author  might  write  books 


in  the  plural  as  well  as  record* 
just  before ; and  the  plural  agrees 
better  with  tbe  idea  that  he 
would  give  of  the  great  number 
of  angels. 

S67.  By  faWities  and  lies]  That 
is,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  by 
false  idols,  under  a corporetU  re- 
presentation, belying  the  true 
God.  The  poet  plainly  alludes 
to  Rom.  i.  22.  &c.  When  they 
knea  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
a*  God — and  changed  the  glory 
of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an 
image — svho  changed  the  truth  of 
God  into  a lie.  So  Amos  ii.  4. 
Their  lies  caused  them  to  err, 
Jer.  xvi.  I9.  Surely  our  fathers 
have  inherited  lies,  t^c. 
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God  their  Creator,  and  th’  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  370 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a brute,  adorn’d 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold. 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities  : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names. 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world.  375 
Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last. 


369.  ond  ih'  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  mode  them  to 
transform 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a brute  ] 
Alluding  to  Rom.  i.  iS.  And 
chiingeil  the  glory  of  the  uncorrup- 
tible God,  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things. 

372.  With  gay  religions  full  of 
pomp  and  gold,]  By  religious 
Milton  means  retigions  rites,  as 
Cicero  uses  the  word,  when  he 
joins  reitgiunes  et  ceremonins.  De 
Legib.  lib.  i.  r.  \5.  and  else- 
where. Pearce. 

376.  Say,  Muse,  &c.]  The  ca- 
talomie  of  evil  Spirits  has  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it,  and  a 
very  agr.eable  turn  of  poetry, 
which  rises  in  a great  measure 
from  its  describing  the  places 
where  they  were  worshijiped,  by 
those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers, 
so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  hail  doubt- 
less in  this  place  Homer's  cata- 
logue of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list 
of  warriors  in  his  view.  Addison. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  that  this  is 
not  the  finest  part  of  the  poem  : 
but  I think  it  is,  in  the  design 
and  drawing,  if  not  in  the  co- 
louring; for  the  Paradise  Lott 


being  a religious  epic,  nothing 
could  be  more  artful  than  thus 
deducing  the  original  of  super- 
stition. This  gives  it  a great 
advantage  over  the  catalogues 
he  has  imitated;  for  Milton's 
becomes  thereby  a necessary  part 
of  the  work,  as  the  original  of 
superstition,  an  essential  part  of 
a religious  epic,  could  not  have 
been  shewn  without  it.  Had 
Virgil’s  or  Homer's  been  omitted, 
their  poems  would  not  hare 
suffered  materially,  because  in 
their  relations  of  the  following 
actions  we  find  the  soldiers,  who 
were  before  catalogued : but  by 
no  following  history  of  supersti- 
tion that  Milton  could  have 
brought  in,  could  we  find  out 
these  devils’ agency,  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  he  should  inform 
us  of  the  fact.  Warburlon. 

Say,  Muse,  &c.  Homer  at 
the  beginning  of  his  catalo.;ue 
invokes  his  Mu°e  afresh  in  a 
very  pompous  manner.  Virgil 
does  the  like,  and  Milton  follows 
both  so  fur  as  to  make  a fresh 
invocation,  though  short ; be- 
cause he  hud  already  made  a 
large  and  solemn  address  in  this 
very  book,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem. 

376.  — their  names  then  himcu,] 
D 4- 
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Rous’d  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch. 

At  their  great  emp’ror’s  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof.  sso 
The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  by  his  altar,  Gods  ador’d 

Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide  SS5 

Jehovah  thund’ring  out  of  Sion,  thron’d 

Between  the  Cherubim  ; yea,  often  plac’d 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 

Abominations  ; and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan’d,  soo 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear’d  with  blood 


When  they  had  got  them  new 
names.  Milton  finely  considered 
that  the  names  be  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  these  evil  angrls 
carry  a bad  signification,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  those 
they  had  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence and  glory  ; he  has  there- 
fore s.iid  their  former  names  are 
now  lust,  rased  from  amongst 
those  of  their  old  associates  who 
retain  their  purity  and  happi- 
ness. Richardfon. 

376.  — mho  Jirtt,  mho  latt,] 

Qnriii  tdo  primom,  <)aeiD  poitremua 
&c.  yirg.  jKh.  xi.  664. 

386.  thron'd 

Belmttn  th*  Cherubim;'] 

This  relates  to  the  ark  being 
placed  between  the  two  golden 
Cherubim,  1 Kings  vi.  S3.  1 
Kings  viii.  6,  and  7<  See  also 


9 Kings  xix.  15.  0 Lord  God  c/ 
Israel,  tehich  dtcelUtl  between  the 
Cherubim.  Hume. 

387-  yea,  ojlen  plac’d 

Within  hit  sanctuary  itte{f  their 
shrines, 

Abominations;] 

Jeremiah  vii.  30.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  have  done  evil  in 
my  sight,  saith  the  Lord;  they 
have  set  their  abominations  in  the 
house  mhich  it  called  by  my  name, 
to  pollute  U.  And  we  read  of  Ma- 
nasseb,  9 Kings  xxi.  4,  and  5. 
that  he  built  altars  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  of  mhich  the  Lord 
said.  In  Jerusalem  mill  I put  my 
name;  And  he  built  altars  for 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  hwse  of  the  Lord. 
See  ako  Ezek.  vii.  30.  and  viii. 
5,  6. 

392.  First  Moloch,  horrid  k'sng,] 
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Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents’  tears, 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  pass’d  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.  Him  the  Ammonite  S96 

Worshipp’d  in  Rabba  and  her  wat’ry  plain. 


First  after  Satan  and  Beelzebub. 
The  name  Moloch  signi6ei  king, 
and  he  is  called  horrid  king,  be- 
cause of  the  human  sacrifices 
which  were  made  to  him.  This 
idol  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom 
the  heathens  sacrificed  their 
children,  and  by  others  to  be  the 
Sun.  It  is  said  in  Scripture  that 
the  children  patted  through  the 
Jire  to  Moloch,  and  our  author 
employs  the  same  expression,  by 
which  we  must  understand  not 
that  they  always  actually  burnt 
their  children  in  honour  of  this 
idol,  but  sometimes  made  them 
only  leap  over  the  flames,  or 
pass  nimbly  between  two  fires, 
to  purify  them  by  that  lustration, 
and  consecrate  them  to  this  false 
deity.  The  Rabbins  assure  us 
that  the  idol  Moloch  was  of  brass, 
sitting  on  a throne  of  the  same 
metal,  and  wearing  a royal  crown, 
having  the  head  of  a calf,  and 
his  arms  extended  to  receive  the 
miserable  victims  which  were 
to  be  consumed  in  the  flames  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  very  probably 
styled  here  hit  grim  idol.  He 
was  the  God  of  the  Ammonilet, 
and  is  called  the  abomination  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  1 King^ 
xi.  7.  and  was  worshipped  in 
Rabba,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  which  David  con- 
quered, and  took  from  thence 
the  crown  of  their  God  Milcolm, 
as  some  render  the  words  S Sam. 


xii.  30.  and  this  Rabba  being 
called  the  city  if  tvatert,  2 Sam. 
xii.  S7.  it  is  here  said  Rabba  and 
her  watery  plain ; and  likewise 
in  Argob  and  in  Baton,  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  Rabba  and 
subject  to  the  Ammonilet,  as  far 
as  to  the  tiream  of  utmott  Arnon, 
which  river  was  the  boundary 
of  their  country  on  the  south. 
Solomon  built  a temple  to  Moloch 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  1 Kings 
xi.  7.  therefore  called  that  oppro- 
briout  hill ; and  high  places  and 
sacrifices  were  made  to  him  in 
the  pleasant  valley  of  llinnom,  Jer. 
vii.  31.  which  lay  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  called  like- 
wise Tophet  from  the  Hebrew 
Toph  a drum,  drums  and  such 
like  noisy  instruments  being 
used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  children  who  were 
offered  to  this  idol ; and  Gehenna 
or  the  valley  of  Hinnom  is  in 
several  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, made  the  name  and  type  of 
hell,  by  reason  of  the  fire  that 
was  kept  up  there  to  Moloch,  and 
of  the  horrid  groans  and  out- 
cries of  human  sacrifices.  VVe 
might  enlarge  much  more  upon 
each  of  these  idols,  and  produce 
a heap  of  learned  authorities  and 
quotations;  but  we  endeavour 
to  be  as  short  as  we  can,  and  say 
no  more  than  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  commentary  to  explain 
and  illustrate  our  author. 
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Id  Ai^ob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon.  Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple’  of  God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley’  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call’d,  the  type  of  hell.  40S 

Next  Chemos,  th’  obscene  dread  of  Moab’s  sons. 


406.  Next  Chemot,  &c  ] He 
is  rightly  mentioned  next  after 
Moloch,  as  their  names  are  joined 
together  in  Scripture  1 Kings  xi. 
7.  and  it  was  a natural  transition 
from  tlie  Gud  of  the  Ammonites 
to  the  God  of  their  neighbours 
the  Moabites.  St.  Jerom  and 
several  learned  men  assert  Che- 
mos and  Baal  Feor  to  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  idol, 
and  suppose  him  to  be  the  same 
with  Priapus  or  the  idol  of  tur- 
pitude, and  therefore  called  here 
tK  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
from  Aroar,  a city  upon  the  river 
Arnon,  the  boundary  of  their 
country  to  the  north,  afterwards 
belonging  to  tlie  tribe  of  Gad, 
to  Nebo,  a city  eastward,  after- 
wards belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  the  wild  of  south- 
most  Abarim,  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains the  boundary  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  south ; in  Hesebon 
or  Heshbon,  and  Horonaim, 
Seons  realm,  two  cities  of  the 
Moabites,  taken  from  them  by 
Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites, 
Numb,  xxi.26.  beyond  the  flowery 
dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines,  a 
place  famous  for  vineyards,  as 
appears  fronn  Jer.  xlviii.  32.  O 


vine  of  Sibmah,  I mill  meep  far 
thee,  and  EleiiU,  another  city  of 
the  Moabites  not  far  from  Hesh- 
bon, to  the  Asphaltic  pool,  the 
Dead  Sea,  so  called  from  the 
Asphaltus  or  bitumen  abounding 
in  it;  the  river  Jordan  empties 
itself  into  it,  and  that  river  and 
this  sea  were  the  boundary  of 
the  Moaliites  to  the  west.  It 
was  this  God  under  the  name  of 
Baal  Peor,  that  the  Israelites 
were  induced  to  worship  in  Sil- 
tim,  and  committed  whoredom 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  for 
which  there  died  of  the  plag^ue 
twenty  and  four  thousand,  as 
we  read  in  Numb.  xxv.  His 
high  places  were  adjoining  to 
those  of  Moloch  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  therefore  called  here  that 
hill  of  scandal  as  before  that  op- 
probrious hill,  for  Solomon  did 
build  an  high  place  for  Chemosh 
the  abomination  of  Moab  in  the 
hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and 
for  Moloch  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Antman,  1 Kings  xi.  7. 
But  good  Josiah  brake  in  pieces 
their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves.  See  2 Kings  xxiii.  13, 
14. 
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From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim  ; in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon’a  realm,  beyond 

The  flow’ry  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines,  4io 

And  £leal4  to  the  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic’d 
Israel  in  Sittim  on  their  march  from  Nile 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg’d  415 

Ev’n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who  from  the  bord’ring  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  420 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  those  male. 


407>  —the  teild 
Of  touthmotl  Abarim] 

The  southmoat  parts  only  of 
these  mountains  were  the  l>oun- 
dary  of  Moab,  the  principal  part 
of  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of 
Abarim.  E. 

417.  — lust  hard  by  hate{] 
What  a hue  moral  sentiment  has 
our  author  here  introduced  and 
couched  in  half  a verse  ! He 
might  perhaps  have  in  view 
Spensers  Mask  of  Cupid,  where 
Anger,  Strife,  &c.  are  representeil 
as  immediately  following  Cupid 
in  the  procession.  See  Faery 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  12.  Thyer. 
419.  — from  the  bord ring  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  Ac.] 

It  isrightly  called oU,  being  men- 
tioned by  the  oldest  historian  in 
the  earliest  accounts  of  time, 


Gen.  ii.  14.  And  it  is  likewise 
called  the  hard ring  flood,  being 
the  utmost  limit  or  border  east- 
ward of  the  promised  land,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  XV.  18.  Unto  thy 
seed  hare  I given  this  land  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates:  and 
the  Psalmist  speaking  of  the 
vine  that  was  brought  out  of  Egypt 
says,  Psal.  Ixxx.  11.  she  sent  out 
her  houghs  unto  the  sea,  and  her 
branches  unto  the  river,  that  is 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
river  Euphrates;  to  the  brook 
that  parts  Egypt  from  Syrian 
^ou^,  most  probably  the  brook 
Msor  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
near  Rhinocolura,  which  city  is 
assigned  sometimes  to  Syria  and 
sometimes  to  Egypt. 

422.  Baitlim  and  Ashtaroth,] 
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These  feminine.  For  spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ; so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure,  425 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Like  cumbrous  flesh  ; but  in  what  shape  they  choose 
Dilated  or  condens’d,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  4S0 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil, 

, For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  Gods  ; for  which  their  heads  as  low  455 
Bow’d  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 


These  are  properly  named  toge- 
ther, as  they  frequently  are  in 
Scripture ; and  there  were  many 
Baalim  and  many  Ashtarolh ; 
they  were  the  general  names  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  them  is  meant  the  Sun  and 
the  host  of  heaven. 

423.  Fut  tpiriu  when  they 
please  &c.]  These  notions  about 
spirits  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Michael  Psellus's 
dialogue  about  the  operation  of 
demons,  where  a story  is  related 
of  a demon's  appearing  in  the 
shape  of  a woman ; and  upon 
this  a doubt  is  raised  whether 
some  demons  are  males,  and 
others  females ; and  it  is  asserted 
that  they  can  assume  either  sex, 
and  take  what  shape  and  colour 
they  please,  and  contract  or  di- 
late themselves  at  pleasure,  as 
they  are  of  an  airy  nature.  ?<• 


Ml  butert  yt  «VT«it,  r«TI  V0fus 
« mfUTt  fUnsTuxuems,  mu 

TiM<  udti  r»  rtv  rt- 
(usTtf  i^ctfirjctn  v*n  /to  if 

timf  lupmu^trai,  w»n  3s  sr(*(  yvttusu 
furmZtsXXu  &c.  See 

sAtv  T«v  'i'(XX«v  wifi  SH^ysutf 
t0t  3usXtysf,  p.  7o_77.  edit. 
Lutet.  Paris.  l6l5.  Such  an 
extraordinary  scholar  was  Mil- 
ton,  and  such  use  he  made  of  all 
sorts  of  authors. 

426.  — manacled — ] In  Shake- 
speare’s time,  manacle,  properly  a 
hand-cuff,  was  not  out  of  fa- 
miliar use.  Cymbeline,  act  v.  sc. 
4.  " Knock  off  his  manacle* 
and  in  other  places.  The  verb  is 
also  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  See  also  our 
author* s Free  Commonwealth,  Pr. 
W.  vol.  i.  595.  “ new  injunctions 
to  manacle  the  native  liberty  of 
mankind.”  Milton  has  imma- 
nacle,  in  Comus,  665.  T.  War- 
Ion. 
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Of  despicable  foes.  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call’d 
Astarte,  queen  of  heav’n,  with  crescent  horns  ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon  440 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs, 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  th’  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart  though  large. 
Beguil’d  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell  445 

To  idols  foul.  Thammuz  came  next  behind 


4S7.  H'iih  these  in  troop  &c.] 
Astoreth  or  Astarte  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  Pkcenicians,  and  the 
moon  WHS  adored  under  this 
name.  She  is  rightly  said  to 
come  in  troop  with  Ashtaroth, 
ns  she  was  one  of  them,  the 
moon  with  the  stars.  Some- 
times she  is  called  meen  qf  hea- 
ven,Jer.  vii.  18.  amfxliv.  17,  18. 
She  is  likewise  called  the  goddess 

the  Zidmians,  1 Kings  xi.  5. 
and  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  2 Kings  xsiii.  13.  as  she 
was  worshipped  very  much  in 
Zidon  or  Sidon,  a famous  city  of 
the  Phanicians,  situated  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  Solomon,  who 
had  many  wives  that  were  fo- 
reigners, was  prevailed  upon  by 
them  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  this  goddess  into  Israel,  1 
Kings  xi.  5.  and  built  her  tem- 
ple on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  on  account  of  this  and 
other  idols  is  called  the  mountain 
of  corruption,  2 Kings  xxiii.  13. 
as  here  by  the  poet  th‘  offensive 
mountain,  and  before  that  oppro- 
brious hill,  and  that  hill  of  scan- 
dal. 

446.  Thammuz  came  nett  &c.] 


The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely 
romantic,  and  suitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of 
the  worship  which  wus  paid  to 
that  idol.  The  reader  will  par- 
don me,  if  I insert  os  a note  on 
this  beautiful  passage,  the  ac- 
count given  us  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Maundrel  of  this 
ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occasion  of 
such  a superstition.  “ We  came 
“ to  a fair  large  river — doubtless 
the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so 
“ famous  for  the  idolatrous  rites 
" performed  here  in  lamentation 
“ of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
“ tune  to  see  what  may  be  sup- 
“ posed  to  be  the  occasion  of 
“ that  opinion  which  Lucian  re- 
" latcs,  viz.  that  this  stream  at 
“ certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
“ especially  about  the  feast  of 
“ Adonis,  is  of  a bloody  colour; 
'*  whit  h the  heathens  looked 
“ upon  us  proceeding  from  a 
“ kind  of  sxmpathy  in  the  river 
" for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who 
“ was  killed  by  a wild  boar  in 
" the  mountains,  out  of  which 
" this  stream  rises.  Something 
“ like  this  we  saw  actually  come 
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Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur’d 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a summer’s  day,  . 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  450 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos’d  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  : the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion’s  daughters  with  like  heat, 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led  455 

His  eye  survey’d  the  dark  idolatries 


Of  alienated  Judah.  Next 

" to  pass ; for  the  water  was 
“ stained  to  a surprising  red- 
" ness  ; and  as  we  observed  in 
" travelling,  had  discoloured  the 
" sea  a great  way  into  a reddish 
“ hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by 
“ a sort  of  minium  or  red  earth, 

" washed  into  the  river  l>y  the 
" violence  of  the  rain,  and  not 
" by  any  stain  from  Adonis’s 
" blood."  jidditon. 

Thammuz  was  the  God  of  the 
Syrians,  the  same  with  Adonis, 
who  according  to  the  traditions 
died  every  year  and  revived 
again.  He  was  slain  by  a wild 
boar  in  mount  Lebanon,  from 
whence  the  river  Adonis  de- 
scends : and  when  this  river  be- 
gan to  be  of  a reddish  hue,  as  it 
did  at  a certain  season  of  the 
year,  this  was  their  signal  for 
celebrating  their  Adonis  or  feasts 
of  Adonis,  and  the  women  made 
loud  lamentations  for  him,  sup- 
posing the  river  was  discoloured 
with  bis  blood.  The  like  idola- 
trous rites  were  transferred  to 
Jerusalem,  where  Ezekiel  saw 
the  women  lamenting  Tammuz, 


came  one 

Ezek.  viii.  13,  14.  He  laid  alto 
unto  me,  Tam  thee  yet  again,  and 
thou  thalt  tee  greater  alxminationt 
that  they  do.  Then  he  brought 
me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lorctt  haute,  which  wot  toward* 
the  north,  and  behold,  there  lal 
women  weeping  for  Tammuz.  Dr. 
Pemberton  in  his  Observations 
upon  |x>etry  quotes  some  of  these 
verses  upon  Thammuz  as  distin- 
guishably  melodious;  and  they 
are  observed  to  be  not  unlike 
those  beautiful  lines  in  Shake- 
speare, 1 Hen.  IV.  act  iii.  and 
particularly  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  numbers  t 

At  tweet  ts  ditties  bigbly  penn'd, 

Sung  bjr  a fair  queeo  in  a tummer't 
bower. 

With  ravitbiog  division  to  ber  luU. 

457.  — Next  came  one 

Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  &c.] 
The  lamentations  for  Adonis 
were  without  reason,  but  there 
was  real  occasion  for  Dagon* 
mourning,  when  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and 
being  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  the  next  morning  behold 
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Who  mourn’d  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim’d  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grupsel  edge,  460 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham’d  his  worshippers  : 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish  : yet  had  his  temple  high 
Rear’d  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon,  465 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza’s  frontier  bounds. 

Him  follow’d  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 


Dagon  was  fallen  upon  hit  face 
to  the  ground  before  the  art 
of  the  Lord;  and  the  head  of 
Dagon  and  both  the  palms  of  his 
hands  mere  cut  off  upon  the  thresh- 
old, (upon  thegrunselor  groundsil 
edge,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  on 
the  edge  of  the  foot  post  of  his 
temple  gate,)  only  the  stump  of 
Dagon  was  left  to  him,  as  we  read 
1 Sam.  V.  4.  Learnerl  men  are 
by  no  means  ,agreed  in  their  ac- 
counts of  this  idol.  Some  derive 
the  name  from  Dagan,  which 
signifies  corn,  as  if  he  was  the 
inventor  of  it ; others  from  Dag, 
which  signifies  a fish,  and  re- 
present him  accordingly  with 
the  upper  part  of  a man,  and  the 
lower  part  of  a 6sh.  Our  author 
follows  the  latter  opinion,  which 
is  that  commonly  received,  and 
has  besides  the  authority  of  the 
learned  Selden.  This  Dugon  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  God  of 
the  Philistines,  and  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  five  principal 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  men- 
tioned 1 Sam.  vi.  17.  Jzotus  nr 
Aahdod,  where  he  had  a temple, 
as  we  read  in  1 Sam.  v.  Gath, 
and  Ascalon,  and  Accaron,  or 


Ekron,  and  Gaza,  where  they 
had  sacrifices  and  feastings  in 
honour  of  him,  Judg.  xvi.  Gaza's 
frontier  bounds,  says  the  poet,  as 
it  was  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  promised  land  toward  Egypt. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  the 
southern  point  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Gen.  x.  19. 

467.  Km  foUon'd  Rimmon, 
&c.]  Rimmon  was  a God  of  the 
Syrians,  but  it  is  not  certain 
what  he  was,  or  why  so  called. 
We  only  know  that  he  had  a 
temple  at  Damascus,  S King^s  v. 
18.  the  most  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  banks  of  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damas- 
cus, as  they  are  called  2 Kings  v. 
12.  A leper  once  he  lost,  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  who  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  Elisha,  and  who  for 
that  reason  resolved  thenceforth 
to  offer  neither  burnt-offering  nor 
sacrifice  to  any  other  god,  but  unto 
the  Lord,  2 Kings  v.  I7.  And 
gained  a king,  Ahaz  hit  sottish 
conqueror,  who  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  of  Assyria 
having  taken  Damascus,  saw 
there  an  altar,  and  sent  a pattern 
of  it  to  Jerusalem  to  have  an- 
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Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also’  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold:  470 

A leper  once  he  lost,  and  gain’d  a king, 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conqu’ror,  whom  he  drew 

God’s  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  Gods  475 

Whom  he  had  vanquish’d.  After  these  appear’d 

A crew  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus’d 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  480 

Their  wand’ring  Gods  disguis’d  in  brutish  forms 


other  made  by  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  God, 
who  had  appointed  what  kind  of 
altar  he  would  have,  (Exod. 
xxvii.  1,  2,  &c.)  and  had  ordered 
that  no  other  should  be  made  of 
any  matter  or  figure  whatsoever. 
Ahaz  however  upon  his  return 
removed  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
from  its  place,  and  set  up  this 
new  altar  in  its  stead,  and  offered 
thereon,  2 Kings  xvi.  10.  &c. 
and  thenceforth  gave  himself  up 
to  idolatry,  and  instead  of  the 
God  of  Israel  he  sacrificed  unto 
the  gods  qf  Damascus,  2 Chron. 
xzviii.  23.  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued. 

478.  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and 
their  train,  &c.]  Osiris  and  Isis 
were  the  principal  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  which  it  is  most 
probable  they  originally  meant 
the  sun  and  moon.  <>rus  was 


the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  fre- 
quently confounded  witli  Apollo; 
and  these  and  the  other  Gods  of 
the  Egyptians  were  worshipped 
in  monstrous  shapes,  bulls,  cats, 
dogs,  &c.  and  the  reason  alleged 
for  this  monstrous  worship  is 
derived  from  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition, that  when  the  giants  in- 
vaded heaven,  the  gods  were  so 
affrighted  that  they  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  shapes  of  various 
animals ; and  the  Egyptians  af- 
terwards out  of  gratitude  wor- 
shipped the  creatures,  whose 
shapes  the  gods  had  assumed. 
Ovid,  Met.  v.  319,  8tc-  where  is 
an  account  of  their  transforma- 
tions : and  therefore  Milton  here 
calls  them 

Their  tvand'ring  gods  disguis'd 
in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human. 
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482.  — Nor  did  'Israel  'scape 
Th’  infection,  &c.] 

The  Israelites  by  dwelling  so 
long  in  Egypt  were  infected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the 
Eigyptians,  and  in  all  probability 
made  the  gulden  calf,  or  ox  (for 
so  it  is  differently  called,  Psal. 
cxvi.  19,  20.)  in  imitation  of 
that  which  represented  Osiris, 
and  out  of  the  golden  ear-rings, 
which  it  is  most  likely  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians,  Exod. 
xii.  35.  The  calf  in  Oreb,  and  so 
the  Psalmist,  'They  made  a calf 
in  Horeb,  Psal.  cvi.  19.  while 
Moses  was  u(>on  the  mount  with 
God.  And  the  rebel  king,  Jero- 
boam made  king  by  the  Israel- 
ites who  rebelled  against  Reho- 
boam,  1 Kings  xii.  doubled  that 
sin  by  making  two  golden  calves, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  £- 
gyptianswith  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, who  had  a couple  of 
oxen  which  they  worshipped, 
one  called  Apis  at  Memphis  the 
metropolis  of  the  upper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  Mnevis  at  Hiera- 
polis  the  chief  city  of  the  lower 
Egypt : and  he  set  them  up  in 
Bethel  and  in  Dan,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, the  former  in  the  south, 
the  latter  in  the  north.  Likening 
his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox,  allud- 
ing to  Psal.  cvi.  20.  Thus  they 
changed  their  glory  into  the  simi- 
litude 0/  an  ox  that  eateth  grass; 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when 
he  pasted  from  Egypt  marching, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  not 
only  pasted  from  Egypt,  but 
marched  in  a warlike  manner, 
VOL.  I. 


and  the  Lord  brought  them  out, 
the  Lord  went  before  them : 
equalled  with  one  stroke  both  her 
Jirst-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods, 
for  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt  both 
man  and  beast,  and  upon  their 
gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judg- 
ments, Exod.  xii.  12.  Numb, 
xxxiii.  4.  and  Milton  means  all 
their  gods  in  general,  though 
he  says  bleating  gods  in  parti- 
cular, borrowing  the  metaphor 
from  sheep,  and  using  it  for  the 
cry  of  any  sort  of  beasts.  Dr. 
Bentley  says  indeed  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  worshipsheep, 
they  only  abstained  from  eating 
them : but  (as  Dr.  Pearce  re- 
plies) was  not  Jupiter  Ammon 
worshipped  under  a ram,  hence 
corniger  Ammon  P Clemens  Alex- 
andrians tells  us,  that  the  (teople 
of  Sais  and  Thebes  worshipped 
sheep ; and  R.  Jarchi  upon  Gen. 
xlvi.  34.  says,  that  a shepherd 
was  therefore  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  because  the  E- 
gyptians  worshipped  sheep  as 
gods.  We  may  farther  add,  that 
Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  several 
others  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  say  that  shepherds  tvere  au 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  had  no  greater  re- 
gard to  those  creatures  which 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  than 
to  breed  them  up  to  be  eaten. 
These  authorities  are  sufficient 
to  justify  our  poet  for  c.alling 
them  bleating  gods;  he  might 
make  use  of  tiiat  epithet  as  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  and 
conteiuptible,  with  the  s.ame  air 
£ 
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The  calf  in  Oreb  ; and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,  48fi 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when  he  pass’d 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall’d  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a Spi’rit  more  lewd  490 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself : to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smok’d  ; yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli’s  sons,  who  fill’d  495 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  ri’ot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

And  injury  and  outrage : and  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 


of  disdain  as  Virgil  says  ^n. 
viii.  698. 

Omn!gen{tmqae  de(tm  mnnttra  et  ta- 
trator  Aaabit ; 

and  so  returns  to  his  sntyect, 
and  en<ls  the  passage  ns  he  began 
it,  with  the  gods  of  Egypt. 

490.  Belial  came  lait,  &c.] 
The  characters  of  Moloch  and 
Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind 
for  their  respective  speeches  and 
behaviour  in  the  second  and 
sixth  book.  Addiion. 

And  ttiey  are  very  properly 
made,  one  the  first,  and  the 
other  the  last,  in  this  catalogue, 
as  they  both"  make  so  great  a 
figure  afterwards  in  the  poem. 


Moloch  the  first,  as  he  was  the 
fierce^  spirit  that  fought  in  hea- 
ven, ii.  44.  and  Belial  the  last, 
as  he  is  represented  as  the  most 
timorous  and  slothful,  ii.  II7.  It 
doth  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  worshipped  ; but  lewd  pro- 
fligate fellows,  such  as  regard 
neither  God  nor  mail,  are  called 
in  Scripture  the  children  of  Belial, 
Deut.  xiii.  IS.  So  the  sons  of 
Eli  are  called  I Sam.  ii.  12.  Now 
the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  BeUed, 
they  knew  not  the  Lord.  So  the 
men  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the 
Levite's  wife,  Judg.  xix.  22.  are 
called  likewise  sons  of  Beliaf; 
which  are  the  particular  in- 
stances here  given  by  our  author. 
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Of  Belial,  flown  widi  insolence  and  wine. 

Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Gibeah,  whai  the  hospitable  door 

Expos’d  a matron  to  avoid  worse  rape.  606 

These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might ; 


502.  — m$«lenee  and 
•vine.]  I have  heard  a conjecture 
of  somebody  proposing  to  reail 
ikacn  instead  of  JUnon,  blown 
with  insolence  and  wine,  as 
there  is  in  Virgil  infiatus  lacfko, 
Ec.  vi,  15. 

I^Utwm  hetUrao  TtnM,  nt 

Hot  flotvn  I conceive  is  a partici- 
ple from  the  verb  Jl^,  and  the 
meaning  is  that  they  were  raised 
and  heightened  with  insolence 
and  wine,  insolence  and  wine 
made  them  Jly  out  into  these  ex- 
travagances. Or,  as  others  think, 
it  may  be  a participle  from  the 
verbjioio,  as  orerjtomn  is  some- 
times used  for  overflowed.  And 
the  meaning  is  the  same  as 
flushed  with  insolence  and  wine. 
An  expression  very  common  from 
the  verb  fluo.  In  the  same  sense 
■we  nsc  flushed  with  success,  as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes. 

502.]  Warion  would  read 
swola,  comparing  this  passage 
whh  Comus,  J78. 

To  n«et  the  radeocu,  ud  staUTd 
inaoUnsf 

or  laeb  Ute  wMssilert. 

£. 

506. — mken  the  iotpitable  door 

£xpoid  a matron  to  avoid 
worse  rape.] 

So  Milton  caused  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  second  edition  ; the  first 
ran  thus. 


— when  hospitable  Jaort 

Virldrd  t!ieir  malront  to  prevent 

worse  ntpe. 

And  Milton  did  well  in  altering 
the  passage,  to  make  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptural  story. 
Pearce. 

506.  These  were  the  prime]  It  is 
observed  by  Macrobius  nod 
others,  in  commendation  of  Ho- 
mer's catalogue  of  ships  and 
warriors,  that  he  hath  therein 
mentioned  every  body  who  doth, 
and  nobody  who  doth  not,  after- 
wards moke  his  appearance  in 
the  poem : whereas  it  is  other- 
wise in  Mrgil ; some  have  a 
place  in  the  list,  who  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  battles,  and  others 
make  a figure  in  the  battles, 
who  are  not  taken  notice  of  in 
the  list.  Neither  hath  Miltom 
in  this  respect  attained  Homer's 
ncelleoce  and  beauty ; but  then 
it  should  be  considered  what  was 
his  intent  and  purpose  in  this 
catalogue.  It  was  not  possible 
'for  him  to  exhibit  as  complete  a 
catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels, 
ns  Homer  hath  given  us  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  command- 
ers ; and  as  it  was  not  possible 
or  indeed  proper,  so  neither  was 
it  at  all  hie  intention.  He  pro- 
posed only  to  mention  the  chief, 
and  such  who  were  known  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  had  incroacbed 
upon  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
F.  2 
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The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  for  renown’d, 

Th’  Ionian  Gods,  of  Javan’s  issue  held 
Gods,  yet  confess’d  later  than  heav’n  and  earth. 

Their  boasted  parents  : Titan  heav’n’s  first-born,  sio 
With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seiz’d 
By  younger  Saturn  ; he  from  mightier  Jove 
His  own  and  Rhea’s  son  like  measure  found  : 


So  Jove  usurping  reign’d  : 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on 
Of  cold  Olympus  rul’d  the 

Israel : and  what  he  proj>ose(l 
he  hath  executed  with  wonder- 
ful learning  and  judgment.  He 
hath  enlarged  very  much  upon 
each  of  these  idols,  ns  he  drew 
most  of  his  materials  from  Scrip- 
ture: The  rest  were  long  to  tell, 
the  rest  he  slightly  passes  over, 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  is  de- 
rived only  from  fubulous  anti- 
quity. 

508.  Tk'  Ionian  gods,  of  Ja- 
van's issue  held 

Gods,  &c.] 

Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
Ionia,  which  contains  the  radi- 
cal letters  of  his  name.  His  tle- 
■cendants  were  the  lonians  and 
Grecians;  and  the  principal  of 
their  gods  were  heaven  and 
earth ; Titan  was  their  eldest 
son,  he  was  father  of  the  giants, 
and  his  empire  was  seized  by  his 
younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Sa- 
turn’s was  by  Jumter  son  of  Sa- 
turn and  Rhea.  These  were  first 
known  in  the  island  Crete,  now 
Candia,  in  which  is  mount  Ida, 
where  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 


these  first  in  Crete 
the  snowy  top  515 

middle  air, 

been  born ; thence  passed  over 
into  Greece,  and  resided  on 
mount  Olympus  in  Tliessaly ; the 
snowy  top  of  cold  O/ympur,  as  Ho- 
mer calls  it  OXvfcntt  ar/tmupn,  II. 
i.  420.  and  xviii.  6l5.  OvAv^s-w  h- 
wliich  mountain  after- 
wards became  the  name  of  heaven 
among  their  worshippers ; or  on 
the  Delphian  cliff,  Parnassus, 
whereon  was  seated  the  city  Del- 
phi, famous  for  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo ; or  in  Dodona,  a 
city  and  wood  a(|joining,  sacred 
to  Jupiter;  and  through  all  the 
bounds  of  Doric  land,  that  is  of 
Greece,  Doris  being  a part  of 
Greece ; or  fed  over  Adria,  the 
Adriatic,  to  th'  Hesperian  fields, 
to  Italy;  and  o’er  the  Celtic, 
France  and  the  other  countries 
overrun  by  tlie  Ccltes,  roamed  the 
the  utmost  isles.  Great  Bri  tain,  Ire- 
land, the  Orkneys,  Thulfeor  Ice- 
land, ultima  Thule,  as  it  is  called, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
world.  Such  explications  are 
needless  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  classic  authors ; 
they  are  written  for  those  who 
are  not. 
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Their  highest  heav’n  ; or  on  the  Delphian  cliff, 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land  ; or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th’  Hesperian  fields,  520 

And  o’er  the  Celtic  roam’d  the  utmost  isles. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking  ; but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear’d 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to’  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to’  have  found  themselves  not  lost  525 
In  loss  itself ; which  on  his  count’nance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue  : but  be  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth  not  substance,  gently  rais’d 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell’d  their  fears.  530 
Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear’d 
His  mighty  standard  ; that  proud  honour  claim’d 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a cherub  tall  ; 


529.  Semblance  of  worth  not 
substance,}  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  ii.  cant.  9.  si.  2. 

Pull  lively  is  the  innblaunt,  though 
the  tuhilance  dead. 

Thyer. 

530.  Their  fainting  courage,] 
In  the  first  edition  he  pive  it 
Their  fainted  courage,  if  that  be 
not  an  error  of  the  press. 

532.  Of  trumpets  laud  and  cla- 
rions] A clarion  is  a small  shrill 
treble  trumpet,  k clam  quern 
edit  sono.  Hume, 

So  Fairfax  mentions  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  ; cant.  i.  st.  71. 

When  trumpeU  loud  and  clarionb 
ehrill  wtro  b«ard. 


533.  — lhai  proud  honour  claim  d 
Azazel  as  his  rights  a cheruh 
tall 

Azazel  is  not  the  scape-goal,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  but  signi- 
fies some  demon,  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Spencer  hath  abundantly 
proved  in  his  dissertation  De 
hirco  emissario.  He  shews  that 
this  name  is  used  for  some  de- 
mon or  devil  by  several  ancient 
authors  Jewish  and  Christian, 
and  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  Az  and  .Azel,  signifying 
brave  in  retreating,  a proper  ap- 
pellation fur  the  standard-bearer 
to  the  fallen  angels. 

E 3 
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Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl’d  535 
Th’  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc’d 
Shone  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz’d. 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies  ; all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 540 

At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A shout,  that  tore  hell’s  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 


335.  yVho Jofthtcilh  &c.]  There 
■re  several  other  strokes  in  the 
first  book  wonderfully  poetical, 
and  instances  of  that  sublime 
genius  so  peculiar  to  the  author. 
Such  is  the  description  of  Aza- 
ael’s  stature,  and  of  the  infernal 
standard  which  he  unfurls;  as 
also  of  that  ghastly  light,  by 
which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments : the  shout  of  the  whole 
host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn 
up  in  battle  array : the  review 
which  the  leader  makes  of  his 
infernal  army : the  flash  of  light 
which  appeared  upon  the  draw- 
ing of  their  swords  ; the  sudden 
production  of  the  Pandenioninm: 
and  the  artificial  illuminations 
made  in  it.  Addison. 

5S7.  Shone  like  a meteor  strrani- 
in^  to  the  teinef]  Gray  and 
Campbell  have  imitated  this 
passage,  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  the 
comparison  of  the  eiisisn  to  the 
streaming  meteor  depends  main- 
ly upon  this,  that  it  w.u,  *•  with 


gems  and  golden  lustre  rich 
emblaz'd." 

Loose  hit  beard  and  boary  hair 

Stream’d  like  a meteor  to  the  trau. 
bled  air.  Grub's  Bari. 

Andes,  giant  of  the  waatem 
star, 

Uia  meteor  standard  to  the  winds 
unfurl’d 

Looks  fkoro  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er 
haJf  the  world.  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

K 

543.  Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos 
and  old  Night."]  Reign  is  used 
like  the  Latin  regnum  for  king- 
dom : and  so  in  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  7.  st  21. 

That  strait  did  lead  to  Pluto’s  grisly 
rriffn. 

545.  Ten  thousand  banners  rise 
into  the  air 

With  orient  colours  iceesnng: 
with  them  rose 

A forest  huge  of  spears 
So  Tasso  (lescribirtg  the  Chris- 
tian and  Fagan  armies  prefiaring 
to  engage,  cant.  xx.  si.  28, 
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With  orient  colours  waving  ; with  them  rose 
A forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear’d,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable:  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  55o 


Spane  ■!  *ento  ondeggiando  ir  te 
bandiere, 

E ventolar  su  ■ gran  fimier  I«  Pfooa : 

Habiti,  fregi,  impreae,  arme,  e coleri, 

D'oro,  e di  ferro  al  nla  Umpi.  e ful. 
gort 

». 

Sembia  d’olberl  densi  alia  forcsta 

L*un  campo,  e tUtra,  di  tant’  haate 
abbonda. 

88. 

Looae  in  the  wind  waved  their  en- 
signs light, 

Trembled  the  plumes  that  on  their 
crests  were  set ; 

Their  arms,  impresses,  colours,  gold 
and  stone, 

’Gainst  the  sun  beams  smil’d,  darned, 
sparkled,  shone. 

89. 

Of  dry  topt  oaks  they  seem’d  two 
forests  thick ; 

So  did  each  host  with  spears  and 
spikes  abound.  Fmrfar. 

Thyer. 

546.  With  orient  colourt  tvav- 
ing.-]  Richly  bright,  from  the 
radiance  of  the  Eaet.  It  was  a 
very  common  description  of  co- 
lour, and  had  long  ago  become 
literal  even  in  the  plainest  prose. 
In  old  agreements  of  glass 
painters  for  churches,  they  bar- 
gain to  execute  their  work  in 
orient  colourt.  T.  Warton. 

548.  — terried  thieldt]  Locked 
one  within  another,  linked  and 
clasped  together,  from  the  French 
terrer,  to  lock,  to  shut  close. 
Hum’. 

550.  — to  the  Dorian  mood  &c.] 
All  accounts  of  the  music  of  the 
ancients  arc  very  uncertain  and 


confused.  There  seem  to  haye 
been  three  princi^  modes  or 
measures  among  them,  the  Ly- 
dian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Do- 
rian. The  Lydian  was  the  most 
doleful,  the  Phrygian  the  most 
sprightly,  and  the  Dorian  the 
most  grave  and  majestic.  And 
Milton  in  another  part  of  hif 
works  uses  grave  and  Doric  al- 
most as  synonymous  terms.  “ If 
we  think  to  regulate  printing. 
“ thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
must,  regulate  all  recreations 
“ and  pastimes,  all  that  is  d^ 
“ lightful  to  man.  No  music 
“ must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set 
" or  sung,  but  what  is  grace  and 
“ Doric.”  (See  his  Speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Print- 
ing, vol.  i.  p.  149.  edit.  1738.) 
This  therefore  was  the  measure 
best  adapted  to  tlie  fallen  angels 
at  this  juncture;  and  their  in- 
struments were  Jlutes  and  pipes 
and  recorders,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Thucydides  and  other 
ancient  historians  assign  for  the 
Lacedemonians  making  use  of 
these  instruments,  because  they 
inspired  them  with  a more  cool 
and  deliberate  courage,  whereas 
trumpets  and  other  martial  mu- 
sic incited  and  inflamed  them 
more  to  rage.  .See  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  and  Thucyd. 
lib.  5. 

Dr.  Greenwood  of  Warwick, 
(whom  I have  the  pleasure  19 
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Of  flutes  and  soft  recorder;  such  as  rais’d 
To  heighth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breath’d,  firm  and  unmov’d 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat;  555 

Nor  wanting  pow’r  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow’  and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.  Thus  they 
Breathing  united  force  with  fixed  thought  560 

Mov’d  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm’d 
Their  painful  steps  o’er  the  burnt  soil;  and  now 
Advanc’d  in  view  they  stand,  a horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order’d  spear  and  shield,  b65 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc’d  eye,  and  soon  traverse 


call  my  friem!  as  well  ns  my  re- 
lation) hath  sent  me  tlie  fol- 
lowing addition  to  this  note. 
“ Hence  is  to  be  observed  the 
“ exactness  of  Milton's  judg- 
“ nient  in  appropriating  the  se- 
“ veral  instruments  to  the  seve- 
“ ral  purposes  which  they  were 
“ to  serve,  and  the  different 
“ effects  they  produced.  Thu«, 
" when  a doubtful  hue  was  cast 
" upon  the  countenance  of  Sa- 
“ tan  and  his  associates,  and 
" they  were  but  little  above  de- 
“spair;  in  order  to  raise  their 
“fainting  courage  and  dispel  their 
fears  he  commanded  his  stnnd- 
“ ard  to  be  upreared  at  the  war- 
“ like  sound  of  trumpets  and  cla- 
“ rions  ; wliich  immediately  iii- 


“ spired  them  with  suih  n flow 
“ of  spirits,  that  they  are  repre- 
“ sented  as  seniling  up  a shout 
“ that  lore  hell’s  concave.  But 
“ when  this  ardour  was  once 
“ blown  up,  and  they  were  to 
" move  in  perfect  phalanx,  then 
“ the  instruments  are  changed 
“ for  fules  and  recorders  to  the 
“ Dorian  mood,  which  com[>osed 
“ them  into  a more  cool  and  de- 
“ liberate  valour,  so  that  they 
" marched  on  with  silence  and 
“ resolution.” 

560.  Breathing  united  force 
with  fixed  thought 
Mol'd  on  in  silence] 

Thus  Homer.  Iliad  iii.  8. 

Of  y Mf  jr«?  riytr/tiurt  wrnrm/ 

£r  K.  r.  X. 
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The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  Gods,  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.  And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard’ning  in  his  strength 
Glories : for  never  since  created  man. 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as  nam’d  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 


S75.  — that  sjnall  iiijitnlry 
Warr  d on  by  cranes;] 

All  the  heroes  anJ  armies  that 
ever  were  assembled  were  no 
more  than  pygmies  in  compari- 
son with  these  angels ; though 
all  the  giant  brood  of  Phlegra,  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  where  the 
giants  fought  with  the  gods, 
with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
that  fought  at  Thebet,  a city  in 
Boeotia,  famous  fur  the  war  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Qildipus,  cele- 
brated by  Statius  in  his  Thebaid, 
and  /hum  made  still  more  famous 
by  Homer’s  Iliad,  where  on  each 
side  the  heroes  were  assisted  by 
the  gods,  therefore  called  nuxi- 
tiar  gods ; and  what  resounds 
even  in  fable  or  romance  of  Ulher's 
son,  king  Arthur,  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  whose  exploits  are 
romanticly  extolled  by  Geolfry 
of  Monmouth,  begirt  with  British 
and  Armotic  knights,  for  he  was 
often  in  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Armorica,  since  called  Bre- 
tagne, of  the  Britons  who  settled 
there  ; and  all  who  since  jousted 
in  Aspramont  or  MontaWan,  ro- 
mantic names  of  places  men- 
tioned in  Orlando  Furioso,  the 
latter  perhaps  Montaubon  in 
France,  Damasco  or  Marocro, 
Damascus  or  Morocco,  but  he 
calls  them  as  they  arc  called  in 


romances,  or  Trebisond,  a city 
‘ of  Cappadocia  in  the  lesser  Asia, 
all  these  places  are  famous  in 
romances,  for  joustings  between 
the  baptized  and  infidels;  or  whom 
Biserta,  formerly  called  Utica, 
sent  from  Afric  shore,  that  is  the 
Saracens  who  passed  from  Bi- 
serta in  Africa  to  Spain,  when 
Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage 
fell  by  Fontarabbia.  Charlemain 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of 
Germany  about  the  year  800 
undertook  a war  against  the  Sa- 
racens in  Spain,  and  Mariana 
and  the  Spanish  historians  are 
Milton’s  authors  for  saying  that 
he  and  his  army  were  routed 
in  this  manner  nt  Fontarahbia, 
(which  is  a strong  town  in  Bis- 
cay at  the  very  entrance  into 
Spain,  and  esteemed  the  key  of 
the  kingdom  ;)  hut  Mezeray  and 
the  French  writers  give  a quite 
different  and  more  probable  ac- 
count of  him,  that  he  was  at  last 
victorious  over  his  enemies,  and 
died  in  peace.  And  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bentley 
in  rejecting  some  of  these  lines 
as  spurious,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  our  poet  had  not  so 
far  indulged  his  taste  for  ro- 
mances, of  which  he  professes 
himself  to  have  been  fund  in  his 
younger  years,  and  hud  not  been 
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W arrM  on  by  cranes ; though  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  th’  heroic  race  were  join’d 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 

Mix’d  with  auxiliar  Gods;  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther’s  son  580 

• 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 

And  all  who  since,  baptiz’d  or  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from'  Afric  shore,  585 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabbia.  Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observ’d 

Their  dread  commander:  he  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent  590 

Stood  like  a tow’r;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  apjjear’d 

Less  than  Arch- Angel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excess 

Of  glory’  obscur’d ; as  when  the  sun  new  risen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air  595 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 


ostentatious  of  such  reading,  as 
perhaps  had  better  never  have 
been  read. 

589.  — hf  above  the  rest  &c.] 
What  a noble  description  is  here 
of  Satan’s  person ! and  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  and 
ridiculous  representations  of  him, 
with  horns  and  a tail  and  cloven 
feet!  and  yet  Tasso  hath  so 
described  him,  cant.  iv.  The 


greatest  masters  in  painting  had 
not  such  sublime  ideas  as  Milton, 
and  among  all  their  devils  have 
drawn  no  portrait  comparable 
to  this ; as  every  body  must 
allow  who  hath  seen  the  pictures 
or  the  prints  of  Michael  and  the 
devil  by  Raphael,  and  of  the 
same  by  Guido,  and  of  the  last 
judgment  by  Michael  Angelo. 
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On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  Darken’d  so,  yet  shone 

Above  them  all  tb’  Arch'Angel:  but  his  face  600 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench’d,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 

Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 

Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold  6o( 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn’d 

For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain, 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc’d 

Of  heav’n,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung  610 

For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 


598.  — and  with  ftar  qf  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.'] 

It  is  said  that  this  noble  poem 
was  in  dan»r  of  being  su|>- 
pressed  bjr  the  Licencer  on  ac- 
count of  this  simile,  as  if  it  con- 
tained some  latent  treason  in  it : 
but  it  is  sajing  little  more  than 
poets  have  said  under  the  most 
absolute  monarchies ; as  Virgil, 
Georg,  t.  464. 

« llle  etiam  ceecos  insure  tumiil- 
tus 

Scpe  monet,  fraiKlemque,  et  operta 
latnescere  Ml*. 

In  the  same  manner 
Tasso,  Hier.  lib.  cant.  vii.  st.  52. 
Cornel  a — 

A i purpurei  tiranni  infauita  luce. 

E. 

600.  — his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  i»- 
trench'd^ 

Had  cut  into,  hncl  made  trenches 
there,  of  the  French  trencher  to 


cut,  iihakeapeare  uses  the  same 
word  speaking  of  a sear.  It  was 
Ibis  very  sword  intrenched  it. 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  act  ii. 

609.  —amerc’d]  This  word  is 
not  used  here  in  its  pre^r  law, 
sense,  of  mulcted,  fined,  Sfc.  but, 
as  Mr.  Hume  rightly  observes, 
has  a strange  affinity  with  the 
Greek  to  depnve,  to  take 

away,  as  Homer  has  used  it 
much  to  our  purpose. 

OftmXfun  *>i,  mfuen,  lilw  1 atwt. 

The  Muse  amerced  him  of  his 
eyes,  but  gave  him  the  faculty 
of  singing  sweetly.  Odyss.  viii. 
64.  And  the  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Spenser. 

611.  — yet  faiilful  how  they 
stood,]  To  see  the  true  construe* 
tion  of  this  we  must  go  back  to 
ver.  605.  for  the  verb.  The 
sense  then  is  this,  to  behold  the 
fellows  of  bis  crime  comletnned 
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Their  glory  wither’d:  as  when  heaven’s  fire 
Hath  scath’d  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  He  now  prepar’d  615 
To  speak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 

Thrice  he  assay’d,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth:  at  last  620 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

O Myriads  of  immortal  Spi’rits,  O Powers 


&c.  yet  how  they  stood  faithful. 
Richardson. 

612.  — as  nhen  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath’d  &c.] 

Hath  hurt,  hath  damaged;  a 
word  frequently  used  in  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  our 
old  writers.  This  is  a very  beau- 
tiful and  close  simile ; it  repre- 
sents the  majestic  stature,  and 
withered  glory  of  the  angels ; 
and  the  last  with  great  propriety, 
since  their  lustre  was  impair^ 
by  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  trees  in  the  simile : and  be- 
sides, the  blasted  heath  gives  us 
some  idea  of  that  singed  burning 
soil,  on  which  the  angels  were 
standing.  Homer  and  Virgil  fre- 
quently use  comparisons  from 
trees,  to  express  the  stature  or 
falling  of  a hero,  but  none  of 
them  are  applied  with  such  va- 
riety and  propriety  of  circum- 
stances as  this  of  Milton.  See 
An  Essay  upon  Milton's  iniilalions 
the  Ancients,  p.  24. 

619.  Thrice  he  assay'd,  and 
thrice — 

Teats  burst /or//i] 


He  had  Ovid  in  his  thought, 
Metam.  xi.  419. 

Ter  conata  loqui,  ter  Setibua  ora  ri- 
gavit. 

Bentley. 

Tears  such  as  angels  weep,  like 
Homer's  Ichor  of  the  gods  which 
was  different  from  the  blood  of 
mortals.  This  weeping  of  Satan 
on  surveying  bis  numerous  host, 
and  the  thoughts  of  their  wretch- 
ed state,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
story  of  Xerxes  weeping  on  see- 
ing his  vast  army,  and  retlecting 
that  they  were  mortal,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  hastening  them 
to  their  fate,  and  to  the  intended 
destruction  of  the  greatest  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  to  gratify  his 
own  vain  glory. 

62 1 . Words  interuore  with  sighs 
found  out  their  way.']  Not  unlike 
a line  in  Fairfax's  Tasso,  xii.  26. 

Her  ai;;h«  her  dire  cumplainl  did 
interlace* 

Interwove  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Milton.  He  h.-is  it  again,  I’ar. 
Reg.  ii.  266.  anil  in  Comus,  544. 
T.  Wartun. 
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Matchless,  but  with  th’  Almighty,  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th’  event  was  dire. 

As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change  6*5 

Hateful  to  utter:  but  what  pow’r  of  mind  , | 

Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth  . . 

Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear’d,  , > 
How  such  united  force  of  Gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse?  ^ 630 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss,  f 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile  ! 

Hath  emptied  heav’n,  shall  fail  to  re-asceiid 
Self-rais’d,  and  repossess  their  native  seat? 

For  me  be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven,  635 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunn’d 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.  But  he  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heav’n,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state  640 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  conceal’d. 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 


6?3.  — and  that  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,] 

Ovkl,  Met.  ix.  6. 

ntc  Dam 

Turpe  fuit  vinci,  qu^  contcniliue 
decorum  est. 

633.  Hath  emptied  heao'n,]  It 
is  conceived  that  a third  part  of 
the  angels  fell  with  S.itan,  ac- 
cording to  Rev.  xii.  4.  And  his 
tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars 
qf  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the 
earth;  and  this  opinion  Milton 
hath  expressed  in  several  places, 
ii.  692.  V.  710.  vi.  156;  but 
Satan  here  talks  big  and  tnag- 


niBes  their  number,  as  if  their 
exile  had  emptied  heaven. 

634.  Self-rais’d,]  Milton  is 
fond  of  self  in  composition.  See 
other  instances,  in  Par.  Lost,  Ui. 
130.  v.  860,  254.  vii.  154,  242, 
510.  viii.  572.  ix.  183,  607,  1188. 
X.  1016.  xi.  93.  Comus,  697. 
T.  Warton. 

642.  Which  tempted  our  at- 
tempt,] Words  though  well 
chosen  and  significative  enough, 
yet  of  jingling  and  unpleasant 
sound,  and  like  marriages  be- 
tween persons  too  near  of  kin, 
to  be  avoided . Hume. 
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Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own, 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provok’d;  our  better  part  remains'  cis 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 

What  force  effected  not : that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife  C50 
There  went  a fame  in  heav’n  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps  655 

Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere; 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  Spi’rits  in  bondage,  nor  th’  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.  But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature:  Peace  is  despair’d,  66o 
For  who  Can  think  submission  ? War  then.  War 
Open  or  understood  must  be  resolv’d. 


This  kin<l  -at  jingle  was  un- 
doubtedly tiiouglit  an  elegance 
by  Milton,  and  many  instances 
•Of  it  tnny  be  shewn  not  only  in 
his  works,  bat  I believe  in  all 
fke  bent  poets  both  ancient  and 
tnodern,  though  the  latter  I am 
afraid  have  been  sometimes  too 
liberal  of  them. 

647.  — ihUhenoktM  &c."]  Sa- 
tan luid  ■owned  just  before,  ver. 
648.  that  they  had  been  deceived 
byOod's  Concealing  his  strength; 
he  now  wys.  He  also  shall  Rnd 
tiHnsrdf  mistaken  in  bis  turn ; 
He  shall  find  cur  cunning  such 


as  that  though  we  have  been 
overpowered,  we  are  not  more 
than  half  subdued.  Rk^ardton. 

650.  — rife]  MiHen  uses  and 
explains  rtfe  -^idi  is  fresh,  re- 
cent, common,  customary,  and  the 
like,  in  Sams.  Agon.  6ro. 

that  grotmded  maxhn 

So  ri/e  and  oelebnted  in  tiM  moatlia 
Of  wisest  men. 

Rife  would  be  well  translated 
into  Latin  by  Celebris.  T.  War- 
ton. 

Rife  is  prevalent,  abounding. 
Johnson. 

66S.witiersioosf]  Notexpressetl, 
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He  spake;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out>flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighi 
Of  mighty  Cherubim ; the  sudden  blaze  ^ 

Far  round  illumin’d  hell:  highly  they  rag’d  . 

Against  the  High’est,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clash’d  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war^ 
Hurling  defiance  tow’ard  the  vault  of  heav’n.  > 
There  stood  a hill  not  fiir»  whose  grisly  top  670 
Belch’d  fire  and  rolling  smoke ; the  rest  entire 


not  openly  declared,  and  yet 
implied  : as  when  we  say  that  a 
substantive  or  verb  is  understood 
iu  a sentence.  Pearce. 

66*.  — drawn  from  the  IhigAs] 
Milton,  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  language,  has  purposely  a- 
Voided  the  trite  phrase  drawn 
from  the  sides,  ana  adopted  the 
Greek  way  of  expressing  it. 
Thus  Homer,  Iliad  i.  19O. 


667.  — with  grasped  arms]  The 
known  custom  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  when  they  applaudetl  a 
speech  of  their  general,  was  to 
smite  their  shields  with  their 
swords.  Bentley. 

And  the  epithet  grasped,  joined 
to  arms,  determines  the  expres* 
sion  to  mean  swords  only,  which 
were  spoken  of  a little  before, 
ver.  664.  Pearce. 

Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion  that 
Milton  in  what  follows  imitates 
both  Speoser  and  Shakespeare, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  iv.  st.  40. 

And  claA  their  thieldt,  and  shake 
their  tsrords  on  high. 


Julius  Csesar,  act  v. 

Dejtince,  traitors,  hurl  we  In  yWiT 
teeth. 

Milton  in  his  imitations  scarcely 
ever  conGnes  himself  to  the 
beauties  or  expressions  of  one 
author,  but  enriches  his  dictioh 
with  ^e  spoils  of  many,  and 
hence  surpasses  any  tme.  IMI» 
to  Mr.  West  on  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen,  p.  23. 

669.  Burling  d^nce  tow'atd 
the  vault  of  heav'n.]  Dr.  BeotUT 
reads  the  walls  of  heov  n.  Heaven 
the  habitation  of  God  and  an- 
gels being  never  described  as 
vaulted;  and  Dr.  Pearce  approves 
the  emendation ; and  without 
doubt  the  mall  or  malls  of  heaveu 
is  a common  expression  with 
our  author.  But  may  we  not  1^ 
the  vault  of  heaven  understand 
coeli  convexa,  our  visible  heaven, 
which  is  often  described  as 
vaulted,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  above  which  God  and  an- 
gels inhabit  1 Hurling  defismce 
toward  the  visible  heaven  is  in 
effect  hurling  defiance  toward 
the  invisible  heaven,  the  seat  of 
God  and  angels. 

671.  Belch’d]  So  Virgil,  /En. 
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Shone  with  a glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 

The  work  of  sulphur.  Thither  wing’d  with  speed 
A numerous  brigade  hasten’d  : as  when  bands  675 
Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm’d 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a field. 

Or  cast  a rampart.  Mammon  led  them  on, 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spi’rit  that  fell 

From  heav’n,  for  e’en  in  heav’n  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more  68I 


iii.  576.  says  erucfans  of  /Etna, 
from  which,  or  from  mount  Ve- 
suvius, or  the  like,  our  poet 
took  the  idea  of  this  mountain. 

673.  Thai  in  his  womb]  A 
very  great  man  was  observing 
one  day  a little  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression in  the  poet’s  making 
this  mountain  a person  and  a 
male  person,  and  at  the  same 
time  attributing  a momb  to  it: 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  written  Us  womb; 
but  womb  is  used  in  as  targe  a 
sense  ns  the  Latin  uterus,  which 
Virgil  applies  to  a stag,  .£n.  vii. 
490. 

Ille  manum  patient,  menteque  as- 
tuetui  herili, 

but  aAerwards  Ascanius  wounds 
him,  ver.  499. 

Perque  utcriim  tonitu,  perque  ilia 
veoit  arundo. 

Virgil  makes  use  of  the  same 
word  again  in  speaking  of  a 
wolf,  A2n.  xi.  809- 

Ac  velut  ille 

Occlto  pattore  luput 

— caudamque  rcmulccns 

Subjecit  paritantem  a/rro,  tvlva^iie 
petivit. 


674.  The  work  of  sulphur.]  For 
metals  were  supposed  to  consist 
of  two  essential  parts  or  prin- 
ciples ; mercury,  os  the  basis  or 
metallic  matter ; and  sulphur  as 
the  binder  or  cement,  fixing  the 
fluid  mercury  into  a coherent 
malleable  mass.  See  Chambers’s 
Diet,  of  Sulphur.  And  so  Jehu- 
son  in  the  Alchemist,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

It  turnii  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver. 

Who  are  the  parenti,  of  all  other 
met.-ils. 

678.  Mammon"]  This  name  is  • 
Syriac,  and  signifies  riches.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon, 
says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vi.  24. 
and  bids  us  make  to  ourselves 
friends  of  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, Luke  xvi.  9.  and 
ver.  11.  Jf  ye  have  not  been  faith- 
ful in  the  unrighteous  Mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  9 Some  look  upon  Mammon 
as  the  god  of  riches,  and  Mam- 
mon is  accordingly  made  a person 
by  our  poet,  and  was  so  by 
Spenser  before  him,  whose  de- 
scription of  Mammon  and  his 
cave  our  poet  secuis  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  in  several  places. 
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The  riches  of  heav’n’s  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  ought  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy’d 
In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 

Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught,  6s.'< 

Ransack’d  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.  Soon  had  his  crew 
Open’d  into  the  hill  a spacious  wound. 

And  digg’d  out  ribs  of  gold.  Let  none  admire  690 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ; that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wond’ring  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings. 


682.  The  riches  of  heao’n't 
pavement,  trodden  gold,']  So  Ho* 
mer  speaks  of  the  pavement  of 
heaven,  as  if  it  was  of  gold,  xtv- 
nm  it  Iliad,  iv.  2.  And  so 

the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  de- 
scribeil  by  St.  John,  Rev.  xxi.  21. 
and  the  street  of  the  city  is  pure 
gold. 

684.  — by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion 
taught,] 

Dr.  Bentley  says,  the  poet  assigns 
as  two  causes  him  and  his  sugges- 
tion, which  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  observation  has  the 
appearance  of  accuracy.  But 
Milton  is  exact,  and  alludes  in  a 
beautiful  manner  to  a supersti- 
tious opinion,  generally  believed 
amongst  the  miners : That  there 
are  a sort  of  devils  which  con- 
verse much  in  minerals,  where 
they  arc  frequently  seen  to  busy 
and  employ  themselves  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  workmen ; they 
VOL.  I. 


will  dig,  cleanse,  melt,  and  se- 
parate the  metals.  'See  G.  Agri- 
cola de  Animantibus  subterra- 
neis.  So  that  Milton  poetically 
supposes  Mammon  and  his  clan 
to  have  taught  the  sons  of  earth 
by  example  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  precept  and 
mental  suggestion.  fVarburion. 

684.]  ^e  T.  Warton's  note 
on  Comus,  436.  E. 

687.  Rifled  the  bowels  of  their 
mother  earth] 

— Itum  cit  in  viscera  tarric, 

Quftsqtte  rccondiderat,  Sty^isqiie  ad* 
moverat  umbrix, 

Effbdiiinteropeit.  Oi\Mrt,u  KS8,  j-r. 

Uimie. 

688.  For  treasures  belter  hid.] 
Hor.  Od.  iii.Jlib.  iii.  49. 

Aurum  irrepertnm»  cl  lic  melidf 
•itum. 

694.  — and  the  works  qf  Mem- 
phian kings,]  Ue  seems  to  al- 
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Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame,  695 
And  strength  and  art  are  easily  out-done 
By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepar’d,  700 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluic’d  from  the  lake,  a second  multitude 
With  wond’rous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm’d  the  bullion  dross: 


lude  particularly  to  the  farnous 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were 
near  Memphis. 

Barbara  Pyramtdum  sileat  miracula 
Memphis.  Mart, 

695.  Learn  how  their  greatest 
monuments  of  fame. 

And  strength  and  art  &c.] 

This  passage  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  Dr.  Bentley  and  others. 
Strength  and  art  are  not  to  he 
construed  in  the  genitive  case 
with  fame,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tive with  monuments.  And  then 
the  meaning  is  plainly  thus, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monu- 
ments of  fame,  and  how  their 
strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone, 
Sec. 

699.  And  hands  innumerable] 
There  were  360000  men  em- 
ployed for  near  twenty  years  upon 
one  of  the  Pyramids,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 
and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  1%. 

702.  — o second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the 
massy  orr,] 

The  first  band  dug  the  metal 
out  of  the  mountain,  a second 
multitude  on  the  plain  hard  by 


founded  or  melted  it ; for  founded 
it  should  be  read  as  in  the  first 
edition,  and  not  found  out  as  it 
is  in  the  subsequent  ones; 
founded  from  fundere,  to  melt, 
to  cast  metal. 

704.  —and  scumm’d  the  btillion 
dross ;]  Dr.  Bentley  supposes 
that  the  author  gave  it,  and 
scumm'd  from  bullion  dross.  But  I 
believe  that  the  common  reading 
may  be  defended.  The  word 
bullion  does  not  signify  purified 
ore,  as  the  Doctor  says ; but  ore 
boiled  or  boiling ; and  when  the 
<lro8s  is  taken  off,  then  it  is  puri- 
fied ore.  Agreeably  to  this  Mil- 
ton,  in  his  tract  called  Of  the 
Reformation  of  England,  says, 
— to  extract  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  drossy  bullion  of  the 
people’s  sins.  And  Milton  makes 
bulEon  an  adjective  here,  though 
commonly  it  is  a substantive; 
just  as  in  v.  140.  we  have  ocean 
brim,  and  in  iii.  284.  virgin  seed. 
And  so  bullion  dross  may  signify 
the  dross  that  came  from  the  me- 
tal, as  Spenser  expresses  it,  or 
the  dross  that  swam  on  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  ore. 
Pearce. 
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A third  as  soon  had  torin’d  within  the  ?rour)d 
A various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  fill’d  each  hollow  nook, 

As  in  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 
Anon  out  of  the  earth  a fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

Built  like  a temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 


b7 

705 


70S.  As  in  an  organ  5ic  ] This 
simile  is  as  exact,  as  it  is  new. 
Ami  we  may  observe,  that  our 
author  frequently  fetches  his 
images  from  music  more  than 
any  other  English  poet,  ns  he 
was  very  fond  of  it,  and  wn<  him- 
self a performer  upon  the  organ 
and  other  instruments. 

711.  Rose  like  an  exhalation,] 
The  sudden  rising  of  I’nndcmo- 
nium  is  supposed,  and  with 
great  probability,  to  be  a hint 
taken  from  some  of  the  moving 
scenes  and  machines  invented 
for  the  stage  by  the  famous 
Inigo  Jones. 

712.  Of  dulcet  symphoniesj 
This  word  is  used  likewise 
by  Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  act  ii. 

ITliering  such  dula  t and  harmonious 
breath. 

713.  — where  pilasters  round 
&c.]  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
Milton  is  his  affectation  of  shew- 
ing his  learning  and  knowledge 
upon  every  occasion.  He  could 
not  so  much  a.s  describe  this 
structure  without  bringing  in  I 


know  not  how  many  terms  of 
architecture,  which  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  sake  of  many 
readers  to  explain.  Pilasters 
round,  pillars  jutting  out  of  the 
wall,  were  set,  and  Doric  pillars, 
pillars  of  the  Doric  order ; as 
their  music  was  to  the  Dorian 
mood,  ver.  550,  so  their  architec- 
ture was  of  the  Doric  order; 
overlaid  with  golden  architrave, 
that  part  of  a column  above  the 
capital ; nor  did  there  want  cor- 
nice, the  uppermost  member  of 
the  entablature  of  tlie  column,  or 
frieze,  that  part  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  columns  between  the  ar- 
chitrave and  cornice,  so  deno- 
minated of  the  Latin  phrygio  an 
embroiderer,  because  it  is  com- 
monly adorned  with  sculptures 
in  basso  relievo,  imitating  em- 
broidery, and  therefore  the  poet 
adds,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  ; 
the  roof  was  fretted  gold,  fret- 
work is  fillets  interwoven  at 
parallel  distances.  This  kind  of 
work  has  usually  flowers  in  the 
spaces,  and  must  glitter  much, 
especially  by  lamp-light,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  observes. 
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With  golden  architrave  ; nor  did  there  want  715 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equall’d  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  their  Gods,  or  seat  720 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  aud  luxury.  Th’  ascending  pile 

Stood  fix’d  her  stately  highth,  and  straight  the  doors 

Opening  their  brazen  folds  discover  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o’er  the  smooth  725 


717.  Not  Babylon,  &c.]  It 
must  be  confessed  there  is  some 
weight  in  Dr.  Bentley's  objec- 
tion, that  in  this  same  narration 
the  author  had  challenged  Baby- 
lon and  Memphis,  ver.  694.  Ba- 
bylon the  capital  of  Assyria, 
and  Memphis  of  old  Egypt ; 
and  now  as  quite  forgetful  he 
reiterates  it,  Babylon  and  Alcairo ; 
and  this  latter  the  worse;  be- 
cause Alcairo  is  the  modern  name 
of  Memphis,  and  not  so  fit  to 
join  with  Belus  or  Serapis.  But 
though  these  lines  may  possibly 
be  faulty,  yet  that  is  not  autho- 
rity sufficient  for  an  etiitor  to 
reject  them  as  spurious. 

720.  Belus  or  Serapu]  Belus 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  second  king 
of  Babylon,  and  the  first  man 
worshipped  for  a god,  by  the 
Chalda;ans  styled  Bel,  by  the 
Phoenicians  Baal.  Serapis  the 
same  with  Apis  the  of  the 
Egyptians.  Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  objects,  that  S4- 
rapis  has  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable,  whereas  he  quotes 


authorities  to  shew  that  it  should 
have  it  upon  the  second,  as 
Martial, 

Vincebat  nec  quee  tutba  Seripin 
amat» 

and  another  from  Callimachus. 
But  there  are  other  authorities, 
which  may  serve  to  justify  Mil- 
ton  ; for  we  read  in  Martianus 
Capella,  Te  SerApin  Nilus  &c. 
and  in  Prudentius  Isis  enim  et 
Serapis  &c.  Pearce. 

725.  Within,']  An  adverb  here 
and  not  a pre|K>sition : and 

therefore  Milton  puts  a comma 
after  it,  that  it  may  not  be  joined 
in  construction  with  her  ample 
spaces.  So  Virgil,  .£n.  ii.  483. 

Apparet  domus  inlui,  et  atrU  tonga 
patescunt. 

725.  — her  ample  spaces,]  A 
beautiful  Latinism  this.  ^ Se- 
neca describing  Hercules's  de- 
scent into  hell.  Here.  Fur.  iii. 

67s. 

Hinc  tttnpla  vicuis  spatia  laxantur 
loci.i. 

Thyer. 
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And  level  pavement:  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus  yielded  light 
As  from  a sky.  The  hasty  multitude  730 

Admiring  enter’d,  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  \yas  known 
In  heav’n  by  many  a tow’red  structure  high, 

Where  scepter’d  Angels  held  their  residence. 

And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  supreme  King  735 
Exalted  to  such  pow’r,  and  gave  to  rule. 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unador’d 
In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausonian  land 


726.  —from  the  arched  roo^ 
&c.]  How  much  superior  is 
this  to  that  in  Virgil,  Mn.  i.  726. 

—dependent  lycbni  laquearibut  au- 
reis 

Incenii,  ct  noctein  flammis  funalia 
vinciint. 

Prom  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps 
display 

Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the 
day.  Drydm. 

728.  — and  blazing  cressett  Jed 

With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus^ 
A crestet  is  any  great  blazing 
light,  as  a beacon.  Naphtha  is 
of  so  unctuous  and  tiery  a na- 
ture, that  it  kindles  at  approach- 
ing the  fire,  or  the  sun-beams. 
Asphallut  or  bitumen,  another 
pitchy  substance.  Richardson. 

And  the  word  cresset  I find 
used  likewise  in  Shakespeare, 
1 Hen.  IV.  act  hi.  Glendower 
speaks. 


at  njy  nativity 

The  front  of  heav’n  was  full  of  fiery 
sbapei, 

0/ burning  cresset t. 

738.  Nor  teas  his  name  unheard 
&c.]  Dr.  Bentley  says,  “ This  is 
'•  carelessly  expressed.  Why  does 
“ he  not  tell  his  name  in  Greece, 
“as  well  as  his  Latin  name? 
" and  Muldber  was  not  so  com- 
“ mon  a name  as  Vulcan.”  I 
think  it  is  very  exactly  expressed. 
Milton  is  here  speaking  of  a 
devil  exercising  the  Jounder's  art: 
and  says  he  was  not  unknown 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  poet 
has  his  choice  of  three  names  to 
tell  us  what  they  called  him  in 
the  classic  world,  Hepluestos, 
Vulcan,  and  Muldber,  the  last 
only  uf  which  designing  the 
office  of  a founder,  he  has  very 
judiciously  chosen  that.  iVar~ 
burton. 
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Men  call’d  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 
From  heav’n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’er  the  crystal  battlements ; from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A summer’s  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a falling  star. 

On  Lemnos  th’  vE'gean  isle : thus  they  relate. 


7<0.  — and  how  he  Jell 

From  heavn,  &c.] 

.\lluding  to  these  lines  in  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  i.  590. 

w^t,  nrmyKf,  an  /,m- 

n«i  y a/ta(  ftcftnt,  i/ta  >•  mXiy  xa- 
Tmivtri 

,,  tX4y*t  3*  in  tvfUi 

itsi,* 

SiFnif  ap^fig  a^af  atfurawt 
wtrnra^ 

Once  in  your  cause  I felt  his  match- 
less might. 

Hurl’d  headlong  downward,  from  th’ 
ethereal  height, 

Tost  all  thedayin  rapid  circles  round; 

Nor,  till  the  sun  descended,  touch'd 
the  ground ; 

Breathless  I fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost; 

The  Sinthians  rais’d  me  on  the  Lem- 
nian  coast.  Pope. 

It  is  worth  observing  how  Mil- 
ton  lengthens  out  the  time  of 
Vulcan’s  fall.  He  not  only  says 
with  Homer,  that  it  was  all  day 
long,  but  we  are  led  through  the 
parts  of  the  day,  from  morn  to 
noon,  from  noon  to  evening,  and 
this  a summer's  day.  There  is  a 
similar  passage  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Ulysses  describes  his  sleep- 
ing twenty-four  hours  together, 
and  to  make  the  time  seem  the 
longer,  divides  it  into  several 
parts,  and  poinU  them  out  dis- 
tinctly to  us,  Odyss.  vii.  288. 


Eiil«  wmnex‘tl,  iw’  aw,  *ai  funr 
nfutf, 

T mXt4tf  MMt  fti  yXi/Miff 
mpnftif- 

746.  On  Lemnos  th'  ^i'gean 
isle  .•]  Dr.  Bentley  reads.  On  Lem- 
nos thence  his  isle,  and  calls  it  a 
scandalous  fault,  to  write/E'geon 
with  a wrong  accent  for 
But  Milton  in  the  same  manner 
pronounces  Thyistean  for  Thye- 
st^an  in  x.  688.  and  in  Paradise 
Regained,  iv.  238.  we  read  in 
thehrst  edition,  which  Dr.  Bent- 
ley pronounces  to  he  without 
faults. 

Where  on  Ihc  ^igeoH  ^ho^e  a city 
stands. 

And  Fairfax  led  the  way  to  this 

mannerofpronouncingthe  word, 

or  rather  to  this  poetical  liberty; 
for  in  his  translation  of  Tasso, 
c.  i.  st.  60.  he  says. 

O'er  .'E'groa  seas  thro’  many  a 
Creeki&h  hold ; 

and  in  c.  xii.  st.  63. 

As  jEgtan  seas  he. 

Pearce. 

The  reading  Mgean  is  perhaps 
ascertained  by  his  Latin  text  in 
the  Sylvarum  liber, 

Qualis  in  Avgeam  proles  Jtiiionia 
Lemnon 

Oeturbata  sacro  cecidit  dc  limine 
coeli. 

nnturam  non  [wti  senium.  I.  J3. 

T.  H’arton. 
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Erring  ; for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before;  nor  ought  avail’d  him  now 
T’have  built  in  heav’n  high  tow’rs  ; nor  did  he  ’scape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent  750 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell. 

Mean  while  the  winged  heralds  by  command 
Of  sovran  pow’r,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet’s  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held  755 

At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers:  their  summons  call’d 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ; they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came  760 
Attended : all  access  was  throng’d,  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a cover’d  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm’d,  and  at  the  Soldan’s  chair 


748.  —nor  ought  avail’d  him 
nofv  &c.]  Horn.  Iliad,  v.  .53.  ^ 

'AXA*  ••  $1  r$rt  y$  A friMH 

Oidi 

Virp.  JEn,  xi.  843. 

Xcc  tibi  deserts  in  dumis  coltii&sc 
Dianam 

Profuit. 

750.  By  all  hif  engines,]  Thii 
word  in  the  old  English  was 
often  used  for  devices,  wit,  con- 
trivance ; so  in  the  glossary  to 
Chaucer,  and  in  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  7 Eidw.  I.  the  words 
aut  alio  quovis  mode,  arte,  vel 
ingenio,  are  Englished  in  our 
statute  books,  or  by  any  other 
craA  or  engine. 


7.52.  — the  winged  heralds]  He 
has  given  them  wings  not  only 
as  angels,  but  to  express  their 
speed.  Hume. 

Herald  is  spelt  like  the  French 
herault,  the  Danish  herald,  and 
the  Spanish  heruldo,  but  Milton 
spells  it  harahl  after  the  Italian 
araldo. 

763.  Though  like  a cover'd 
Jield,]  Cover'd  here  signifies  in- 
closed; Champ  elos ; the  held 
for  combat,  the  lists.  The  hnll 
of  Pandemonium,  one  room  only 
is  like  a held  for  martial  exer- 
cises on  horseback.  Richardson. 

764.  — and  at  the  Holdan’s  chair 
&c.]  Milton  frequently  iiffccts 
the  use  of  uncommon  word.s, 
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Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry  765 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swarm’d,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
Brush’d  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides. 


when  the  common  ones  would 
suit  the  measure  of  the  verse  as 
well,  believing  I suppose  that 
it  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
language.  So  here  he  says  ihe 
Soldan't  chair  instead  of  the 
Sultan's  chair,  and  Panim  chi- 
valry instead  of  Pagan  chivalry; 
ns  before  he  said  Rhene  or  the 
Danam,  ver.  353.  when  he  might 
have  said  the  Rhine  or  Danube. 
Spenser  likewise  uses  the  words 
SoUlan  and  Panim.  See  Faery 
Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  viii.  st.  26. 
and  other  places. 

768.  M bees  &c.]  Iliad,  ii.  87. 

Him  thim  U9t 

iJi  yXMpu^ns  mu 

Bprftitp  wtrptrm  ir’  uA^im- 

At  rtp^m  mXtg  wtwpTPiMwmtf  mi  )f  ri 

Milton  has  rery  well  expressed 
the  force  of  by  in  clusters, 

as  I'ope  has  done  by  clusCring, 
though  in  the  rest  of  his  trans- 
lation he  has  by  no  means 
equalled  the  beauties  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

As  from  some  rockjr  clifl  ihe  uliciv 
herd  seex 

Clusi'rini;  in  hcsps  on  heaps  the 
driving;  bees. 

Rolling,  and  block'iiing,  swarms  suc» 
reeding  swurms. 

With  deeper  nuirmurs  and  more 
hoarse  alarms ; 

Dusky  they  spread,  a close  embodied 
crowd. 

And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living 
cloud. 


There  are  such  similes  likewise 
in  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  430. 

Qualis  apes  sstate  novA  per  florea 
rura 

Ezercet  sub  sole  labor ; cum  gentia 
adultos 

Educunt  foetus,  jr. 

Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  their  busy 
pains. 

As  exerci&e  the  bees  in  flow*ry  plains ; 
When  winter  past,  and  aommer 
scarce  begun 

Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  tbe 
sun : 

Some  lead  tbeir  youth  abroad, 

DrydeUu 

And  again,  ^En.  vi.  707. 

Ac  vcluti  in  prati.,  ubi  sp«  estate 
wren& 

Floribua  insidunt  variis 

But  our  poet  carries  the  simili- 
tude farther  than  either  of  his 
great  masters,  and  mentions  the 
bees  conferring  their  state  affairs, 
ns  he  is  going  to  give  an  account 
of  the  consultations  of  the  devils. 

769.  In  spring  time,  when  the 
sun  with  Taurus  rides, j 

Candidas  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibtia 
annum 

Taurus.  Grorg.  i.  817.  In  April. 

Hume. 

_ Dr.  Bentley  reads  in  Taurus 
rides,  and  says.  Does  Taurus  ride 
too,  a constellation  fixed  ? Yes, 
or  else  Ovid  is  wrong  throughout 
his  whole  Fasti,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac : see 
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Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive  770 
In  clusters;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rubb’d  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.  So  thick  the  aery  crowd  775 
Swarm’d  and  were  straiten’d  ; till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a wonder ! they  but  now  who  seem’d 


what  he  says  of  the  rising  of 
Taurus,  t.  ^3.  and  our  author 
in  X.  663,  speaking  of  the  fixed 
stars,  says,  fFAicA  of  them  rihtig 
tcUh  the  sun  or  falling,  &c. 
Pearce. 

770.  Pour  forth  their  populous 
youth  about  the  Aim]  Virg.  Georg, 
iv.  21. 

— Cum  prima  novi  ducent  examina 
rege* 

Vere  suo,  ludetque  (avia  cmiaaa  ju- 
ventus. 

777-  Behold  a wonder ! &c.] 
The  passage  in  the  catalogue, 
explaining  the  manner  how  spi- 
rits transform  themselves  by  con- 
tractions or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with 
great  judgment,  to  make  way 
for  several  surprising  accidents 
in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  book,  which  is  what  the 
F rench  critics  call  marvellous,  but 
at  the  same  time  probable  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told 
the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spi- 
rits immediately  shrunk  them- 
selves into  a small  compass,  that 
there  might  be  room  for  such  a 
numberless  assembly  in  this  ca- 


pacious hall.  But  it  is  the  poet’s 
refinement  upon  this  thought 
which  I most  admire,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself. 
For  he  tells  us,  that  notwith- 
standing the  vulgar,  among  the 
fallen  spirits,  contracted  their 
forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and 
dignity  still  preserved  their  na- 
tural dimensions.  Addison. 

Monsieur  Voltaire  is  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion  with  regard  to  the 
contrivanceof  Pandemonium  and 
the  tronsforntation  of  the  devils 
into  dwarfs ; and  possibly  more 
may  concur  with  him  than  with 
Mr.  Addison.  1 dare  afiirm,  says 
he,  that  the  contrivance  of  the 
Pandemonium  would  have  been 
entirely  disapproved  of  by  critics 
like  Boileau,  Racine,  &c.  That 
seat  built  fur  the  parliament  of 
the  devils  seems  very  prepos- 
terous ; since  Satan  hath  sum- 
moned them  all  together  and 
harangued  them  just  before  in 
an  ample  field.  The  council  was 
necessary ; but  where  it  was  to 
be  held,  it  was  very  indifferent. 
— But  when  afterwards  the  devils 
turn  dwarfs  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  house,  as  if  it  was  im- 
practicable to  build  a room  large 
enough  to  contain  them  in  their 
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In  bigness  to  surpass  earth’s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race  780 


natural  size;  it  is  an  idle  story, 
which  would  match  the  most 
extravagant  talcs.  And  to  crown 
all,  Satan  and  the  chief  lords 
preserving  their  own  monstrous 
forms,  while  the  rabble  of  the 
devils  shrink  into  pygmies, 
heightens  the  ridicule  of  tlie 
whole  contrivance  to  an  inex- 
pressible degree.  Methinks  the 
true  criterion  for  discerning  what 
is  really  ridiculous  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  to  examine  if  the  same 
thing  would  not  fit  exactly  the 
mock-heroic.  Then  I dare  say 
that  nothing  is  so  adapted  to 
that  ludicrous  way  of  writing, 
os  the  metamorphosis  is  of  the 
devils  into  dwarfs.  See  his  Essay 
on  epic  poetry,  p.  113,  114.  1 

have  been  favoured  with  a letter 
from  William  Duncombe,  Esq. 
justifying  Milton  against  Mon- 
sieur Vmtaire's  objections.  As 
to  the  contrivance  of  Pandemo- 
nium, he  thinks  it  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  decency  and  de- 
corum to  provide  a saloon  for 
his  Satanic  majesty  nod  his 
mighty  compeers  (the  progeny 
of  heaven)  in  some  measure 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  their 
characters;  and  the  description 
is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in 
Homer  or  Virgil  of  the  like  kind. 
We  may  farther  idd,  that  as 
Satan  had  his  palace  in  heaven, 
it  was  more  likely  that  he  should 
have  one  in  hell  likewise;  and 
as  he  had  before  hiuangued  the 
fallen  angels  in  the  open  field, 
it  was  proper  for  the  sake  of 


variety  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons that  the  council  should  be 
held  in  Pandemonium.  As  to 
the  fallen  angels  contractingtheir 
sliapes  while  their  chiefs  pre- 
served their  natural  dimensions, 
Mr.  Duncombe  observes  with 
Mr.  Addison,  that  Milton  hud 
artfully  prepared  the  reader  for 
this  incident  by  marking  their 
power  to  contract  or  enlarge 
their  substance ; and  Milton 
seems  to  have  intended  hereby 
to  distinguish  and  aggrandize  the 
idea  of  the  chieftains,  and  to 
describe  in  a more  probable  man- 
ner the  numberless  myriads  of 
fallen  angels  contained  in  one 
capacious  hall.  If  Milton  had 
represented  the  whole  host  in 
their  enormous  sizes,  crowded  in 
one  room,  the  fiction  would  have 
been  more  shocking  and  more 
unnatural  than  as  it  stands  at 
present.  These  arguments  seem 
to  carry  some  weight  with  them, 
and  upon  these  we  mutt  rest 
Milton’s  defence,  and  leave  the 
determination  to  the  reader. 

780.  — like  that  pygmean  race 
&c.]  There  are  also  several 
noble  similes  and  allusions  in 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
And  here  I must  observe,  that 
when  Milton  alludes  either  to 
things  or  persons,  he  never  quits 
his  simile  idl  it  rises  to  some 
very  great  idea,  which  is  often 
foreign  to  the  occasion  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  resemblance 
does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a 
line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on 
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Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  or  tairy  elves, 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a forest  side 


with  the  hint  till  he  has  raised 
out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or 
sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give 
it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those, 
who  are  acauainted  with  Homer's 
and  Virgil’s  way  of  writing, 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this 
kind  of  structure  in  Milton’s  si- 
militudes. I am  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  because  ig- 
norant readers,  who  have  formed 
their  taste  upon  the  quaint  simi- 
les and  little  turns  of  wit,  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among 
modern  poets,  cannot  relish  these 
beauties  which  are  of  a much 
higher  nature,  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  censure  Milton’s  compari- 
sons in  which  they  do  not  see 
any  surprising  points  of  likeness. 
Monsieur  Perrault  was  a man  of 
this  vitiated  relish,  and  for  that 
very  reason  has  endeavoured  to 
turn  into  ridicule  several  of  Ho- 
mer’s similitudes,  which  he  calls 
comparitons  d.  longue  queue,  long- 
tailed  comparisons.  1 shall  con- 
clude this  paper  on  the  first  book 
of  Milton  with  the  answer,  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Per- 
rault on  this  occasion.  " Compa- 
" risons,"  says  he,  “ in  odes  and 
*'  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
“ only  to  illustrate  and  embellish 
“ the  discourse,  but  to  amuse 
"and  relax  the  mind  of  the  reud- 
" er,  by  frequently  disengaging 
" him  from  too  painful  anatten- 
" tion  to  the  principal  subject, 
" and  by  leading  him  into  other 


" agreeable  innages.  Homer, 
" says  he,  excelled  in  this  par- 
" ticular,  whose  comparisons 
" abound  with  such  images  of 
" nature  as  are  proper  to  relieve 
" and  diversify  his  subjects.  He 
" continually  instructs  the  read- 
" er,  and  makes  him  take  notice, 
" even  in  objects  which  are  every 
" day  before  our  eyes,  of  such 
" circumstances  as  we  should 
" not  otherwise  have  observed.” 
To  this  he  adds  as  a maxim  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  " That 
“ it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry 
" for  the  points  of  the  com- 
" parison  to  correspond  with  one 
" another  exactly,  but  that  a 
" general  resemblance  is  sufG- 
" dent,  and  that  too  much  nice- 
" ty  in  this  particular  savours 
" of  the  rhetorician  and  epi- 
" grammatist.”  In  short,  if  we 
look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem, 
so  to  give  their  works  an  agree- 
able variety,  their  episodes  are 
so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes  ; 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you 
please,  that  their  metaphors  are 
so  many  short  similes.  If  the 
reader  considers  the  comparisons 
in  the  first  hook  of  Milton,  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the 
sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees 
swarming  about  their  hive,  of 
the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view 
wherein  I have  here  placed  them, 
he  will  easily  discover  the  great 
beauties  that  arc  in  each  of  those 
passages.  Addison. 
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Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  785 

Wheels  her  pale  course,  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear  ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spi’rits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc’d  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large,  790 
Though  without  number  still  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.  But  far  within. 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 

In  close  re«ess  and  secret  conclave  sat  795 

A thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats. 

Frequent  and  full.  After  short  silence  then 


783.  *eu. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,] 

Vil^.  ^n.  vi.  454. 

Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat— 

785.  Sits  arbitress,']  Arbitress 
here  signifies  witness,  specta- 
tress. &)  Hor.  Epod.  V.  49. 

O rrbus  mcis 
Non  infideles  arhitra 

Nox  et  Diana. 

Heylin. 

785.  — and  nearer  to  the  earth] 
This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
superstitious  notion  of  witches 
and  fairies  liaving  great  power 
over  the  moon. 

Carmina  vet  colo  posaunt  deducere 
lunam.  Vi'g,  Eel,  viii.  69. 

790.  Reduc'd  their  shapes  im- 
mense, and  were  at  large,  &c.] 


Though  numberless,  they  had  so 
contracted  their  dimensions,  as 
to  have  room  enough  to  be 
large  (French),  A largo  (Italian), 
and  be  yet  in  the  ball.  So  xi. 
626. 

Ere  long  to  ewim  at  large. 

Richardson. 

795-  In  close  recess  and  secret 
conclave  sat]  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  poet  might  allude 
here  to  what  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly called  the  conclave:  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  hail  not  a 
much  better  opinion  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  of  these  as- 
semblies. 

797.  Frequent  and  full.]  So 
we  have  in  Latin  frequens  sena- 
tus,  a full  bouse.  And  he  makes 
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And  summons  read,  the  great  cons61t  began. 

use  of  the  same  expression  in  “ to  summons."  See  his  History 
English  prose,  “ The  assembly  of  England  in  the  reig^  of  £d- 
was JuU  and /re^uenf  according  ward  the  Confessor. 
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T'H£  consultation  begun,  Satan  debates  whether  another  battle 
be  to  be  hazarded  for  the  recovery  of  heaven : some  advise 
it,  others  dissuade:  a third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned 
before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or  tradition 
in  heaven  concerning  another  world,  and  another  kind  of  creature, 
equal  or  not  much  inferior  to  themselves,  about  this  time  to  be 
created : their  doubt  who  shall  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search : 
Satan  their  chief  undertakes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and 
applauded.  The  council  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  seve- 
ral ways,  and  to  several  employments,  as  their  inclinations  lead 
them,  to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his 
journey  to  hell  gates,  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sate  there  to  guard 
them,  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to  him 
the  great  gulf  between  hell  and  heaven ; with  what  difficulty  he 
passes  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to  the 
sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 
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High  on  a throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorsjcous  cast  with  richest  hand 


1.  High  on  a throne  vStc.]  I 
have  before  observeil  in  general, 
that  the  persons  whom  Milton 
introduces  into  his  poem,  always 
discover  such  sentiments  and 
beh.'iviour,  as  are  in  a peculiar 
manner  conformable  to  their  re- 
spective characters.  Every  cir- 
cumstance in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justness 
amd  delicacy  adapted  to  the  per- 
sons who  speak  and  act.  As  the 
poet  very  much  excels  in  this 
consistency  of  his  characters,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  consider  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  second  book 
in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock-majesty, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince 
of  the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably 
preserved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  His  opening  and 
closing  the  debate;  his  taking 
on  himself  that  great  enterprise 
at  the  thought  of  which  the 
whole  infernal  assembly  trem- 
bled ; his  encountering  the  hi- 
deous phantom,  who  guanled 
the  gales  of  hell  and  appeared 
VOL.  I. 


to  him  in  all  his  terrors,  are  in- 
stances of  that  proud  and  daring 
mind,  which  could  not  brook 
submission  even  to  omnipotence. 
The  same  boldness  and  intrepi- 
dity of  behaviour  discovers  itself 
in  the  several  adventures  which 
he  meets  with  during  his  passage 
through  the  regions  of  unformed 
matter,  and  particularly  in  his 
address  to  those  tremendous 
powers  who  are  described  ns 
presiding  over  it.  Addison. 

?.  — the  wealth  of  Ormus  and 
of  Ind,]  That  is  diamonds,  a 
principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
India,  where  they  are  found,  and 
of  the  island  Ormus  (in  the  Per- 
sian gulf)  which  is  the  mart  for 
them.  Pearce. 

3.  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east 
&c.]  Nut  that  Ormus  and  Ind 
were  in  the  west,  but  the  sense 
is  that  the  throne  of  Satan  out- 
shone diamonds,  or  pearl  and 
gold,  the  choicest  whereof  are 
produced  in  the  east.  Thus, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  iii.  cant  iv.  st. 
23. 
r. 
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Show’rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais’d  5 

To  that  bad  eminence;  and  from  despair 
Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  heav’n,  and  by  success  untaught 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  display’d.  lo 

Pow’rs  and  dominions,  deities  of  heaven. 

For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppress’d  and  fall’n, 

I give  not  heav’n  for  lost.  From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  w’ill  appear  . 15 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice. 

With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight,  20 


—that  it  did  pa«ft 

Th*  wealth  of  th*  east,  and  ]x>mp  of 
Persian  kings. 

This  might  be  said,  as  Qr. 
Pearce  conceives,  in  allugion  to 
the  custom  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  some  kings  in  the  east, 
of  showering  gold  and  precious 
stones  upon  their  heads.  So 
Shakespeare,  Ant.  and  Cleopat. 
act  iL 

1*11  set  thee  in  a showV  of  gold,  mid 
hail 

Rich  }>earlt  upon  thee. 

And  this  pearl  and  gold  is  called 
barbaric  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ac- 
counted all  other  nations  bar- 
barous ; as  Virgil  said,  iP,n.  ii. 
504. 


Barbarko  po&tes  auro  s{K>litaquc  pu- 
perbi. 

and  iEn.  viii.  685. 

Hinc  ope  harbarkn  variiaque  Anto* 
nins  armLs 

Victor  ab  aiiroiiE  populisi. 

Tasso  also  (as  Mr.  Thyer  farther 
adds)  adopts  this  word.  Cant, 
xvii.  St.  lO. 

K ricco  di  barUtr^co  nrnamento, 

III  habito  regal  splender  ai  «cde. 

11.  Pore' rs  and  liominions,]  As 
Su  Paul  calls  the  angels,  thrones 
or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers,  Col.  i.  1 6. 

18.  Me  though  Just  right,  gic.'] 
Me  is  rightly  placed  first  in  the 
sentence,  being  the  emphatical 
word  and  the  accusative  case 
governed  by  the  two  verbs  which 
follow,  create  and  estublished. 


V 
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Hath  been  achiev’d  of  merit,  yet  this  loss 
Thus  far  at  least  recover’d,  hath  much  more 
Establish’d  in  a safe  unenvied  throne 
Yielded  with  full  consent.  The  happier  state 
In  heav’n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw  25 
Envy  from  each  inferior ; but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thund’rer’s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  ? where  there  is  then  no  good  so 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence,  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  then  35 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heav’n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  okl, 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assur’d  us  ; and  by  what  best  way,  40 


21.  — ac/iiev'tf}  We  spell  it  as 
we  pronounce  it  alckieved ; but 
Milton  writes  it  achiev'd,  like 
the  French  achever,  from  whence 
it  is  tleriveil. 

24.  — The  happier  *tate 
In  heav'n,  which  follow!  dig- 
nity, &c.] 

He  means  that  the  higher  in  dig- 
nity any  being  was  in  heaven, 
the  happier  his  state  was ; and 
that  therefore  inferiors  might 
there  envy  superiors,  because 
they  were  happier  too.  Pearce. 

33.  — none,  whole  portion  &c.] 
Here  seems  to  be  some  obscurity 


and  difficulty  in  the  syntax.  Dr. 
Bentley  and  Dr.  Ileylin  would 
read  and  point  the  passage  thus: 

—.for  none  sure  will  rliini  in  hell 

rreccdcnee,  none.  Whoeo  portion  i* 
80  Mnall 

or  procnt  pain,  tiuit  with  ambitions 
mind 

He’ll  Covet  tnore  ? 

33.  Milton  probably  iiitentled 
the  passage  to  be  thus  construed. 
(There  are)  none,  whose  portion 
is  so  small  of  present  pain,  that 
with  ambitious  mind  (they)  will 
covet  more.  E. 

40.  — (ind  by  tehul  best  way,] 
G 2 
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Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate  ; who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

He  ceas’d,  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptePd  king. 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  Spirit 
That  fought  in  heav’n,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 45 

His  trust  was  with  th’  Eternal  to  be  deem’d 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car’d  not  to  be  at  all : with  that  care  lost 


Smoother  and  more  emphaticnl 
thus, 

— and  by  what  way  bnt. 

Bentley. 

4S.  — next  him  Moloch.']  The 
part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all 
its  circumstances  full  of  that  fire 
and  fury  which  distinguish  this 
Spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fallen 
Angels.  He  is  described  in  tlie 
first  book,  as  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  delighted  with  the  tears  of 
parents  and  the  cries  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked 
out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that 
fought  in  heaven : and  if  we 
consider  the  figure  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle 
of  angels  is  described,  we  find  it 
every  way  answerable  to  the 
same  furious  enraged  character. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe, 
that  Milton  has  represented  this 
violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is 
hurried  on  by  such  precipitate 
passions,  as  the  first  that  rises  in 
that  assembly,  to  give  his  opi- 
nion upon  their  present  posture 
of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  de- 
clares himself  abruptly  for  war, 
and  appears  incensed  at  his  com- 
panions, for  losing  so  much  time 
as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 


All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  au- 
dacious, and  desperate.  Such  is 
that  of  arming  themselves  with 
their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  in- 
flicted them.  His  preferring  an- 
nihilation to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter; as  the  comfort  he  draws 
from  their  disturbing  the  peace 
of  heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  vic- 
tory it  is  revenge,  is  a sentiment 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoming 
the  bitterness  of  this  implacable 
Spirit.  Addison. 

43.  — scepler'd  king,]  As  Ho- 
n;er  says,  SitnnT»vj^»(  fimtriXtvc. 
Iliad,  i.  279. 

47.  — and  rather  than  be  less 

Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ;] 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  He  rather  than 
&c.  because  at  present  the  cop- 
struction  is  and  his  trust  cared  not 
tic.  But  such  small  faults  are  not 
only  to  be  pardoned  but  over- 
looked in  great  geniuses.  Fahius 
viii.  3.  says  of  Cicero,  In  vitium 
seepe  incidit  securus  tarn  parvge 
observationis ; and  in  x.  1. 
Neque  id  statim  legenti  persua- 
sum  sit  omnia,  qusemagni  aucto- 
res  dixerint,  esse  perfecta;  nam 
et  Inbuntur  aliquando,  et  oneri 
cedunt  &c.  Pearce. 
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Went  all  his  fear : of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse 
He  reck’d  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake.  • 50 
My  sentence  is  for  open  war : of  wiles. 

More  unexpert,  I boast  not : them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 

For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 

Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  55 

The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  ling’ring  here 
Heav’n’s  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 

The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ? no,  let  us  rather  choose,  60 

Arm’d  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 

O’er  heav’n’s  high  tow’rs  to  force  resistless  way. 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  torturer ; when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear  65 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  angels,  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix’d  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 


50.  He  reck'd  no/,]  He  made  no 
account  of.  To  reck  ii  much 
tbesame  as  to  reckon.  Andtpake 
thereafter,  that  is  accordingly,  as 
one  who  made  no  account  of  God 
or  bell  or  any  thing. 

50.  See  note  on  Comus,404.  £. 

56.  — sit  Imgring  here]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  stay  Ung'ring  here, 
because  wc  have  before  starid  in 
arms;  but  stand  does  not  always 
signify  the  posture  ; see  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  John  i.  26.  To 


stand  ill  arms  is  no  more  than 
to  he  in  arms.  So  in  xi.  1.  it  is 
said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  that  they 
stood  repentant,  that  is,  were  re- 
pentant; for  a little  before  it  is 
said  that  they  pros/ro/e  felL  That 
sU  is  right  here,  may  appear  from 
ver.  Iu4,  420,  475.  Pearce. 

Sit  lingering  to  answer  sit  con- 
triving before.  While  they  sit 
contriving,  shall  the  rest  sit  lin- 
gering } 

69.  Mix’d  tnith  Tartarean  sul- 
(i  3 
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His  own  invented  torments.  But  perhaps  70 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  foi^etful  lake  benumb  not  still. 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend  75 

Up  to  our  native  seat ; descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.  Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  .our  broken  re;ir 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  die  deep, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  so 

We  sunk  thus  low  ? Th’  ascent  is  easy  then ; 

Th’  event  is  fear’d  ; should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction  ; if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy’d  : what  can  be  worse  ss 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driv’n  out  from  bliss,  condemn’d 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe  ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  .90 


phur,]  MixedaigniReaJilUdteUh; 
it  is  an  imitation  of  what  Virgil 
says  in  .£n.  ii.  487. 

At  domiu  intGiior  gcinitu  niUeroquc 
iiimuliu 

Afiteetur, 

Pearce. 

73.  — if  the  sleepy  drench, 
&c.]  That  is,  a soaking  not  a 
draught.  As  in  Sonn.  xxi.  5. 

To  day  dc«p  thougbu  rcaolv«  with 
me  to  drench 

In  mirth. 


And  in  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  7, 

—when  In  swinish  ^leep 

Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  i:i  ri 
death. 

T.  fFarton. 

89.  Must  exercise  bj]  He  uses 
the  word  like  the  Latin  exereeo, 
which  signifies  to  rex  and  trou- 
ble as  well  as  to  practise  and 
employ : as  in  Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
453. 

Non  tc  niilliui  exercent  miminis  irtr, 

90.  The  vassals  of  his  anger,'] 


1 k. 
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Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 

Calls  us  to  penance  ? More  destroy’d  than  thus 

We  should  be  quite  abolish’d  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ? what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  ? which  to  the  highth  enrag’d,  93 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst  100 

On  this  side  nothing  ; and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  pow’r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne : 


The  devils  are  the  vassals  of  the 
Almighty,  thence  Mammon  says, 
ii.  252.  Our  state  of  splendid  vas- 
salage. And  the  vassals  of  anger 
is  an  expression  confirmed  by 
Spenser  in  his  Tears  of  the  Muses, 
Ab,  wretched  world,  and  all  that  are 
therein. 

The  iiQticls  of  God*a  zcralh,  and 
Blares  of  sin. 

But  yet  when  I remember  St. 
Paul's  words,  Rom.  ix.  22.  The 
vessels  of  svrath  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion, Zaivs  *<yw,  I suspect  that 
Milton  here,  as  perpetually,  kept 
close  to  the  Scripture  style,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  choice, 
vassals  or  vessels.  Bentley. 

91.  Inexorably,']  In  the  first 
editions  it  is  inexorably,  in  others 
inexorable : and  it  may  he  either, 
the  scourge  inexorable  or  inexo- 
rably calls. 

92.  Calls  us  to  penance?]  To 
punishment.  Our  poet  here  sup- 


poses the  sufferings  of  the 
damned  spirits  not  to  be  always 
alike  intense,  but  that  they  have 
some  intermi.ssioos.  Hume. 

Compare,  below,  the  passage 
from  V.  596  to  V.  COS. 

Thither  hjr  harpy-footed  furies  hafd 
At  certain  icvuIiition!i  ali  the  damn’d 
Are  brought ; and  feel  by  turns  the 
bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extmues,  Ac. 

E. 

fl7.  — happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal 
being . ] 

That  it  is  better  not  to  be  than 
to  be  eternally  miserable,  our 
Saviour  bimself  hath  determined. 
Matt,  xxvi,  24.  Mark  xiv.  21. 

100.  — ice  are  at  icorst]  VVe 
are  in  the  worst  condition  we 
can  be. 

104.  — his  fatal  throne:]  That 
is  upheld  by  fate,  as  he  elsewhvrc 
expresses  it,  i.  IS.S. 

O 4 
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Which  if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge.  105 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc’d 
Desp’rate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Gods.  On  th’  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane  ; 

A fairer  person  lost  not  heav’n  ; he  seem’d  no 

For  dignity  compos’d  and  high  exploit : 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow ; though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 


108.  To  less  than  Gods']  He 
gave  it  To  less  than  God.  For 
it  was  dans:erous  to  the  angels. 
Bentley. 

This  emendation  appears  very 
probable  at  first  view : but  the 
ungcls  though  often  called  gods, 
yet  sometimes  are  only  com- 
pared or  said  to  be  like  the  gods, 
as  in  i.  570. 

Their  visages  and  stature  at  of  gods: 

and  of  the  two  chief,  Michael 
and  Satan,  it  is  said  vi.  301,  that 
—liketl  gods  they  teem'it: 

and  of  two  others  we  read,  vi. 
366. 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  ten 
than  godt 
Disdain'd : 

and  in  another  place  a manifest 
distinction  is  made  between  gods 
and  angels  who  are  called  demi- 
gods, ix.  937. 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels  denii-gods : 

ami  therefore  the  present  reading 
To  less  than  Gods  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

109.  Belial,  in  act  more  grace- 
ful and  humane  ,•]  Belial  is  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book  as  the 
idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxurious. 


He  is  in  the  second  book,  pur- 
suant to  that  description,  cha- 
racterized as  timorous  and  sloth- 
ful; and  if  we  look  into  the 
sixth  book,  we  find  him  cele- 
brated in  the  battle  of  angels  for 
nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on 
their  supposed  advantage  over 
the  enemy.  As  his  appearance 
is  uniform  and  of  a piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  as- 
sembly every  way  conformable 
to  his  character.  Such  are  his 
apprehensions  of  a second  bat- 
tle, his  horrors  of  annihilation, 
his  preferring  to  be  miserable 
rather  than  not  to  be.  I need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of 
thought  in  this  speech,  and  that 
which  precedes,  gives  an  agree- 
able variety  to  the  debate.  Ad- 
dison. 

The  fine  contrast,  which  Mr. 
Addison  observes  there  is  be- 
twixt the  characters  of  Moloch 
and  Belial,  might  probably  be 
first  suggested  to  our  poet  by  a 
contrast  of  the  same  kind  be- 
twixt Argantes  and  Aletes  in  the 
second  Canto  of  Tasso’s  Jerusa- 
lem. Thycr. 

113.  Dropt  manna]  The  same 
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The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  ; for  his  thoughts  were  low  ; 115 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful ; yet  he  pleas’d  the  ear, 

And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

I should  be  much  for  open  war,  O Peers, 

As  not  behind  in  hate  ; if  what  was  urg’d  ISO 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 

^ When  he  who  most  excels  in  foct  of  arms. 

In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels  l%5 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge  ? the  tow’rs  of  heav’n  are  fill’d 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  130 

Impregnable  ; oft  on  the  bord’ring  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  bbscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 

Scorning  surprise.  Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise  185 


expression,  but  applied  differ- 
ently in  Shakespeare,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v. 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the 

way 

Of  starred  people. 

1 1 .S.  — and  could  make  the 
aorse  appear 
The  teller  reosoji,] 

Word  for  word,  from  the  known 
profession  of  the  ancient  So- 
phists, Tss  Asysi  Tsr  nrxm 
wttut.  Bentley. 


124.  — in  fact  of  arms,"]  Dr. 
Heylin  says  it  is  from  the  Italian 
F(ttlo  d" arme  a battle ; or  else 
we  should  rend  here  feali  of 
arms,  os  in  ver.  537. 

— with  fialt  of  armt 
From  either  end  of  beav'n  the  welkin 
burns. 

Or  possibly  the  author  might 
have  given  it  in  facts  of  arms, 
such  errors  of  the  press  being 
very  common  and  easy. 
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With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heav’n’s  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  th’  ethereal  mould 

Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel  140 

Her  mischief,  and  put^e  off  the  baser  fire 

Victorious.  Thus  repuls’d,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair : we  must  exasperate 

Th’  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us,  that  must  be  our  cure,  145 
To  be  no  more  ; sad  cure  ; for  who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallow’d  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  150 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? and  who  knows. 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ? how  he  can 
Is  doubtful ; that  he  never  will  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire,  155 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 


1S8.  — would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,] 

It  it  a reply  to  that  part  of  Mo- 
loch's speech,  where  he  bad 
threatened  to  mix  the  throne 
itself  of  God  with  infernal  sul- 
phur and  strange  fire. 

151.  Devoid  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion P]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  De- 
void of  sense  and  action  .•  but  mo- 
tion includes  action.  Mr.  War- 
burton  and  Mr.  Upton  in  his  Cri- 
tical Observations  upon  Shake- 
speare, read  Devoid  of  seme  and 
notion : but  the  common  reading 


seems  better ; they  should  be 
deprived  not  only  of  all  sense  but 
of  all  motion,  not  only  of  all  the 
intellectual  but  of  all  vital  func- 
tions. 

156.  — impotence,]  It  is  here 
meant  for  the  opposite  to  wis- 
dom, and  is  used  frequently  by 
the  Latin  authors  to  signify  u 
weakness  of  mind,  an  unstea- 
diness in  the  government  of  our 
passions,  or  the  conduct  of  our 
designs.  In  this  sense  Cicero  in 
Epist.  ad  Fam.  is.  9.  says  Vic- 
toria ferociorcs  impotentiorcsque 
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To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ? Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed,  i6o 

Reserv’d,  and  destin’d  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ? Is  this  then  worst. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck  i65 
With  heav’n’s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ? this  hell  then  seem’d 
A refuge  from  those  wounds : or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ? that  sure  was  worse. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  Arcs,  170 
Awak’d  should  blow  them  into  sev’nfold  rage. 

And  plunge  us  in  th»  flames  ? or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ? what  if  all 


reddidit.  And  in  Tusc.  Disp.  ir. 
23.  we  reed  Impotentia  dictorum 
et  factorum : hence  we  often 
meet  with  impotent  animi,  iree, 
doloria  4*r.  and  Horace  in  Od.  i. 
JUUiviL  10.  has  QuidUbet  impoUtu 
aperare.  Pearce. 

159-  Wherefore  cease  me  then? 
&c.]  'Belial  is  here  proposing 
what  is  urged  by  those  mho  coun- 
sel war;  and  then  re|dies  to  it. 
It  this  then  worst,  !tc.  and  shews 
that  they  had  been  in  a worse 
condition  165—169.  that  sure 
maj  worse;  and  might  be  so 
again  I70 — 186.  this  mould  be 
worse. 

170.  What  if  the  breath  that 
kindled  those  grim  fret,]  b.  xxx. 


S3.  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of 
old,  the  pile  thereof  it  fire  and 
much  wood,  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  like  a stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it. 

174.  Hit  red  right  hand]  So 
Horace  says  of  Jupiter  rubente 
dextera.  But  being  spoken  of 
Vengeance,  it  must  be  her  right 
hand,  as  in  the  next  line  her  stores. 
Bentley. 

There  is  something  plausible 
and  ingenious  in  this  observa- 
tion : but  by  his  seems  to  have 
been  meant  God*«,  who  is  men- 
tioned so  often  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  timt  he  might  very 
well  be  understood  without  being 
named  ; and  by  her  stores  in  the 
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Her  stores  were  open’d,  and  this  firmament  175 

Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threat’ning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ; while  we  perhaps 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. 

Caught  in  a fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurl’d  I80 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix’d,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  forever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans. 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev’d,  185 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ? this  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal’d,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades  ; for  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  ? he  from  heav’ii’s  highth 


next  line,  I suppose,  are  meant 
Hell’s,  as  mention  is  made  after- 
wards of  her  cataracts  of  fire. 

180.  Caught  in  a fiery  tempest 
shall  be  hurl’d 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,] 
Borrowed  of  Virgil  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  fate  of  Ajax 
Oileus,  i£n.  i.  44,  45. 

lUum  expirantem  transfixo  peclore 
Bammas 

Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloqiie  infixit 
acuto. 

Hume. 

181.  —the  sport  and  prey 

Of  uTOcking  whirlwinds,] 

Virg.  .®n.  vi.  75. 

— rapidia  ludibria  ventia. 

185.  Unrespited,  unpitied,  un- 
repriev'd,] This  way  of  intro- 
ducing several  adjectives  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  with- 


out any  comunction  is  very  fre- 
quent with  the  Greek  tragedians, 
whom  our  author  I fancy  imi- 
tated. What  strength  and  beauty 
it  adds  needs  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Thyer. 

185.  In  the  same  manner 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet. 

Unhouterdi  uDanointedi  unanneil'd. 

And  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b. 
vii.  c.  vii.  St.  46. 

Unbodied,uoiourd,unheard,  unwen. 
And  Milton  again,  P.  L.  iii.  231. 

Comet  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  un- 
sought. 

E. 

190.  — he  from  heav'n’s  highth 
All  these  our  motions  vain  sees 
and  derides 

Alluding  to  Pa.  ii.  4.  He  that 
silteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh. 
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All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides  ; 191 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell’d  to  suffer  here  195 

Chains  and  these  torments  ? better  these  than  worse 
By  my  advice  ; since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree. 

The  victor’s  will.  To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust  200 

That  so  ordains:  this  was  at  first  resolv’d. 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

I laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent’rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear  *05 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy’,  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  conqu’ror ; this  is  now 
Our  doom  ; which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  sfipreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

His  anger,  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov’d 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punish’d  ; whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  215 


the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
rision, Nor  let  it  pass  unob* 
served,  that  this  is  constantly 
Milton's  way,  ami  the  true  way 
spelling  highih,  and  not  as 
connroonly  heighth,  where  what 
the  e has  to  do  or  how  it  comes 
in  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend. 


199*  To  suffer,  as  to  do,]  Et 
facere,  et  pati.  So  Sctevola 
boasted  that  he  was  a Roman, 
and  knew  as  well  how  to  suffer 
as  to  act.  Et  facere  et  pati  for- 
tia  Romanum  est.  Liv.  ii.  12. 
So  in  Horace,  Od.  iii.  xxiv.  43. 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati. 
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Their  noxious  vapour,  or  inur’d  not  feel, 

Or  chang’d  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform’d 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light,  220 
Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 
Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  225 

Thus  Belial  with  words  cloth’d  in  reason’s  garb 
Counsell’d  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth. 

Not  peace : and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  heaven 


220.  This  horror  will  grow 
mild,  this  darkness  light,}  It  is 
quite  too  much,  as  Dr.  Bcntlejr 
says,  that  the  darkness  should 
turn  into  light : but  lighl,  I con- 
ceive, is  an  adjective  here  as 
well  as  mild ; and  the  meaning 
is.  This  darkness  will  in  time 
become  easy,  as  this  horror  will 
grow  mild ; or,  as  Mr.  Thyer 
thinks,  it  is  an  adjective  used  in 
the  some  sense  as  when  we  say 
It  is  a light  night.  It  is  not  well 
expressed,  and  the  worse  as  it 
rimes  with  the  following  line. 

227.  Counseled  ignoble  ease,"] 
Virgil.  Studiisig7io6iIirotf.  Georg, 
iv.  564. 

228.  Mammon  spake,}  Mam- 
mon's character  is  so  fully  drawn 
in  the  first  book,  that  the  poet 
adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  second. 
We  were  before  told,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind to  ransack  the  earth  for 


gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was 
the  architect  of  Pandemonrium, 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil. His  speech  in  this  book  is 
every  way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a character.  How  pro- 
per is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  nnable  to  taste  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  were  they  ac- 
tually there,  in  the  mouth  of 
one,  who  while  he  was  in  heaven, 
is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  the 
riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on 
the  beatific  vision  ! I shall  also 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  senti- 
ments are  to  the  same  cliaracter. 

— ^This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  du  we  dread  ? How  oft 
amidst,  ijr, 

Addison. 
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We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain  280 

Our  own  right  lost : him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife: 

The  former  vain  to  hope  argues  as  vain 
The  latter : for  what  place  can  be  for  us  285 

Within  heav’n’s  bound,  unless  heav’n’s  Lord  supreme 
We  overpow’r  ? Suppose  he  should  relent. 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection  ; with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  240 

Strict  laws  impos’d,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 
Forc’d  Halleluiah’s  ; while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers,  245 

Our  servile  offerings  ? This  must  be  our  task 


233.  — and  Chaos  judge  the 
strife:]  Between  the  King  of 
heaven  and  us,  not  between  Fate 
and  Chance,  as  Dr.  Bentley  sup- 
poses. Pearce. 

234.  The  former  vain  to  hope] 
That  is  to  unthrone  the  King  of 
heaven,  argues  as  vain  the  loiter, 
that  is  to  regain  our  own  lost 
right. 

242.  With  warbled  Aymru,] 
“ Warbled  song,”.  Comus,  854. 
“ Warbled  string,"  Arcades,  87. 
T.  War  ton. 

244.  — and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial 
flowers,] 

Dr.  Bentley  would  read  from  for 
and. 

Ambrosial  tidoura  fiom  ainbrosi”* 
flowcr«, 


and  asks  how  an  altar  can 
breathe  flowers,  especially  when 
flowers  are,  as  here,  distinguished 
from  odours  ? But  when  the  altar 
is  said  to  breathe,  the  meaning 
is  that  it  smells  of,  it  throws  out 
the  smell  qf,  or  (as  Milton  ex- 
presses it,  iv.  265.)  it  breathes  out 
the  smell  of  &c.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word  breathe,  an  altar 
may  be  said  to  breathe  flowers, 
and  odours  too  as  a distinct  thing ; 
for  by  odours  here  Milton  means 
the  smells  of  gums  and  sweet 
spicy  shrubs,  see  viii.  .517.  Not 
unlike  is  what  we  read  in  Fair- 
fax’s Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  517. 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  tmelPd. 

Pearce. 
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In  heav’n,  this  oiir  delight ; how  wearisomo 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  ! Let  us  not  then  pursue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain’d  200 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav’n,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage  ; but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  255 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.  Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  tilings  of  small. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e’er  260 

Thrive  under  ev’il,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  indurance.  This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread ! How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heav’n’s  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur’d,  ms 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne  ; from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Must’ring  their  rage,  and  heav’n  resembles  hell  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ? This  desert  soil  270 


254.  Live  lo  ouTulvee,^  Hor. 
Epist.  i.  xviii.  107- 

— Ut  mihi  vivam 
Quod  tuperest  svi. 

and  Persius,  Sat.  iv.  52. 

Tecum  bibitii. 

263.  — How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  &c.^ 


Imitated  from  Psalm  xviii.  11, 
13.  He  made  darkness  his  secret 
place;  his  pavilion  round  about 
him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies. — The  Lord 
also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  Highest  gave  his  voice,  hail- 
stones and  coals  of  fire.  And  from 
Ps.  xcvii.  2.  Clouds  and  darkneu 
are  round  about  him,  &c. 
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Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence  ; and  what  can  heav’n  show  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fires  275 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang’d 

Into  their  temper ; which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.  All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may  280 


Compose  our  present  evils. 

Our  torments  also  may  in 
length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,  &c  ] 
Enforcing  the  same  argument 
that  Belial  had  urged  before,  ver. 
217;  and  indeeil  Mammon's  whole 
speech  is  to  the  same  purpose  as 
Belial's;  the  argument  is  im- 
proved and  carried  farther,  only 
with  such  ilifference  as  is  suitable 
to  their  different  characters. 

278.  The  sensible  of  pain.'] 
The  sense  of  pain.  T«  sensibile, 
the  adjective  used  for  a sul)Stan- 
tive.  Hume. 

2*9.  To  peaceful  counsels,] 
There  arc  some  things  wonder- 
fully fine  in  these  speeches  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent arguments  so  suited  to  their 
different  characters : but  tliey 

have  wandered  from  the  point  in 
debate,  as  is  too  common  in 
other  assemblies.  Satan  had  de- 
clared in  i.  660. 

—Peace  is  detpeir'd. 

For  who  can  think  iubmiiiion  ? War 
then,  war. 

Open  or  understood,  muat  be  le'olv’d. 
Which  v/as  approved  and  con- 
VOL.  I. 


with  regard 

firmed  by  the  whole  host  of 
angels.  And  accordingly  at  the 
opening  of  the  council  he  pro- 
poses for  the  subject  of  I heir 
consideration,  which  way  they 
would  make  choice  of,  ii.  41. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate: 

Moloch  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
anil  declares  for  o[ien  war, 
ver.  51. 

My  !»cntcncc  is  for  open  war : of 
\vile« 

Wore  uiiexpert,  1 boa?t  not, 

But  Belial  argues  alike  against 
war  open  or  concealed,  ver.  1&7. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal’d, 
alike 

My  voice  divsaaJcs ; for  what  can 
force  or  guile  ^c. 

Mammon  carries  t»n  the  same 
arguments,  and  is  for  dismissing 
quite  all  thoughts  of  war.  So 
that  the  question  is  changetl  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  whether 
through  the  inattention  or  inten- 
tion of  the  author  it  is  not  easy 
to  say. 

281.  — with  regard 

Ofnihat  me  are  and  where,] 

H 
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Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  war : ye  have  what  I advise. 

He  scarce  had  finish’d,  when  such  murmur  fill’d 
Th’  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  285 

The  sound  of  blust’ring  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  rous’d  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men  o’er-watch’d,  whose  bark  by  chanco 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest : Such  applause  was  heard  290 
As  Mammou  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas’d, 
Advising  peace : for  such  another  field 


1 1 is  thus  in  the  first  edition  : in 
the  second  edition  it  is,  mlh  re- 
gard of  nhat  Tce  are  and  were  : 
and  it  is  varied  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  in 
the  subsequent  editions.  If  we 
read  with  regard  qf  what  we  are 
and  were,  the  sense  is,  with  re- 
gard to  our  present  and  our 
past  condition  ; if  we  read  nith 
regard  of  tvhal  me  are  and  where, 
the  sense  is,  with  regard  to  our 
present  condition  and  the  place 
where  we  are ; which  latter 
seems  much  better. 

285.  —as  when  hollow  rocks 
retain  &c.]  Virgil  compares  the 
assent  gpven  by  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  to  Juno's  speech,  .^n. 
X.  96.  to  the  rising  wind,  which 
our  author  assimilates  to  its  de- 
creasing murmurs, 

cunctique  fremebant 

Cslicols  Bmensu  vario ; ecu  flamina 
prima. 

Cum  deprensa  fremunt  aylvia,  et 
cecca  volutant 

Murmuia,  veuturoa  nauUs  proden. 
tia  ventoB. 

Hume. 

The  conduct  of  both  poets  is 


equally  just  and  proper.  The 
intent  of  Juno’s  speech  was  to 
rouse  and  inflame  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  and  the  effect  of  it 
is  therefore  properly  compared 
by  Virgil  to  the  rising  wind  : 
but  the  design  of  Mammon’s 
speech  is  to  quiet  and  compose 
the  infernal  assembly,  and  the 
effect  of  this  therefore  is  as  pro- 
perly compared  by  Milton  to  the 
wind  falling  after  a tempest. 
Claudian  has  a simile  of  the 
same  kind  in  his  description  of 
the  infernal  council.  In  Rufi- 
num,  i.  70. 

■ -ecu  murmurat  alti 

Impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flaminc 
fracto 

Durat  adhuc  amvitquc  tumor,  dn- 
biiimquc  per  xstum 

Lassa  recedentis  fluitant  vestigia  ' 
venti. 

And  in  other  particulars  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  drawn  his 
council  of  devils  with  an  eye  to 
Claudian’s  council  of  furies ; and 
the  reader  may  compare  Alecto's 
speech  with  Moloch’s,  and  Me- 
gacra's  with  Belial's  or  rather 
with  Beelzebub’s. 
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They  dreaded  worse  than  hell : so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them  ; and  no  less  desire  S95 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 
By  policy,  and  long  process  of  time. 

In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceiv’d,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave  300 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem’d 
A pill’ar  of  state  ; deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care  ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Majestic  though  in  ruin  : sage  he  stood  so.') 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies  ; his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer’s  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 


294.  —the  sword  of  Michael] 
The  words  Michael,  Raphael,  &c. 
are  sometimes  pronounced  as  of 
two  syllables,  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  consist  of  three. 
When  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
as  of  three  syllables,  we  shall 
distinguish’them  inprintingthus, 
Michael,  RaphaSl. 

302.  A pillar  of  state ;]  Pillar 
is  to  be  pronounced  contractedly 
as  of  one  syllable,  or  two  short 
ones;  and  again  in  book  xii. 
202,  203.  The  metaphor  is  plain 
and  easy  enough  to  be  under- 
stood ; and  thus  James,  and 
Peter,  and  John  are  called  pillars 
in  Gal.  ii.  9.  And  so  Shakespeare, 
2 Hen.  VI.  act  i. 


Brave  peers  of  England,  piUari  of 
the  tilde, 

306.  JVilh  Atlantean  shoulders] 
A metaphor  to  express  his  vast 
capacity.  Atlas  was  so  great  an 
astronomer,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  borne  heaven  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  whole  picture  from 
ver.  299.  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph is  admirable ! Richardson. 

309.  Or  summer’s  noon-tide  air,] 
Noon-tide  is  the  same  as  noon- 
time, when  in  hot  countries  there 
is  hardly  a breath  of  wind  stir- 
ring, and  men  and  beasts,  by  rea- 
son of  the  intense  heat,  retire  to 
shade  and  rest.  This  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Italy  particularly,  where 
our  author  lived  some  time. 

u 2 
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Thrones  and  Imperial  Pow’rs,  Offspring  of  Heaven, 
Ethereal  Virtues  ; or  these  titles  now  3ii 

Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  style  be  call’d 
Princes  of  Hell  ? for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue’,  and  build  up  here 
A growing  empire  ; doubtless  ; w'hile  we  dream,  315 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  heav’n  hath  doom’d 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 


309.  Thomson’s  Seasons, 
Summer,  630. 

W'hilc  nature  Iic«  aruund  dcep-Iull’d 
in  noun.  . 

E. 

309.  — while  thus  he  spake."] 
Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the 
second  in  dignity  tliat  fell,  and 
is,  in  the  first  book,  the  second 
that  awakens  out  of  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the 
situation  of  their  affairs,  main- 
tains his  rank  in  the  book  now 
before  us.  There  is  a wonderful 
majesty  descrihed  in  his  rising 
up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a kind 
of  moderator  between  the  two 
opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the 
whole  assembly  gives  into.  The 
motion  he  makes  of  detaching 
one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world  is  grounded  upon  a 
project  devised  by  Satan,  and 
cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  first  book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  tfc. 

ver.  650. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beilze- 
buh  grounds  his  proposal. 


— What  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise  ? ^e. 

Tlie  reader  may  observe  how 
just  it  was  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which 
the  whole  poem  turns : as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels  was  the  only  proper  per- 
son to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the 
next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the 
fittest  to  scconil  and  support  it. 
■J  here  is  besides,  I think,  some- 
thing wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's 
imagination  in  this  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  heaven,  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the 
dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  be- 
fore their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the 
talk  of  heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in 
their  state  of  pre-existence ; but 
Milton  does  a far  greater  honour 
to  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
gives  us  a glimpse  of  them  even 
before  they  are  in  being.  Ad- 
disun. 
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From  heav’n’s  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  3'20 

In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov’d 
Under  th’  inevitable  curb,  reserv’d 
His  captive  multitude:  for  he,  be  sure. 

In  highth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  325 

By  our  revolt,  but  over  hell  extend 

His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  heaven. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war? 

War  hath  determin’d  us,  and  foil’d  with  loss  3.30 

Irreparable  ; terms  of  peace  yet  none 
VouchsaPd  or  sought ; for  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslav’d,  but  custody  severe. 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ? and  what  peace  can  we  return,  335 


327-  — foilh  iron  sceptre 
rule 

Vs  here,  as  milh  his  golden 
those  in  lieacen.J 

The  ironscei>tre  is  in  allusion  to 
Psalm  ii.  9-  as  that  of  gold  to 
Esther  v.  2.  IJiiine. 

329-  What  sit  tre  then  pro- 
jecting peace  and  mar  ?]  What 
seems  to  be  used  here  like  the 
Lrtlin  Quid,  which  signifies  both 
what  and  why. 

3.12.  Fouchsaf  d]  Milton  con- 
stantly writes  this  verb  toutsafe, 
and  this  Is  rather  of  a softer 
sound,  but  the  other  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word. 

332.  — -for  what  p>acc  will  be 
given 


To  us  ensUivd,  but  custody  se- 
vere ? 

— and  uhal  peace  can  we  re- 
turn 

Bui  to  our  pow'r  hostility  and 
hate  ?] 

In  both  these  pajsnees  there  is 
on  unusual  construction  of  the 
particle  but;  it  seems  to  put 
custody  sereie  &c.  in  the  one, 
and  hostility  and  hale  &c.  in  the 
other  on  the  foot  of  peace.  There 
are  some  very  few  instances 
where  the  Latins  have  used  wifi 
(except,  or  but)  in  u like  con- 
struction. One  is  in  Plautus's 
Menaechmt  Prol.  59-  Ei  libero- 
rum,  nisi  divitiac,  nihil  erat. 
Richardson. 
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But  to  our  pow’r  hostility  and  hate, 
lintain’d  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow, 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 

May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ? 340 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dang’rous  expedition  to  invade 

Heav’n,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege, 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.  What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ? There  is  a place,  345 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 

Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call’d  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  pow’r  and  excellence,  but  favour’d  more  350 

Of  him  who  rules  above  ; so  was  his  will 

Pronounc’d  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  heav’n’s  whole  circumferen<^e,  confirm’d. 
Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 


352.  — aad  by  an  noth, 

Thai  shook  heav’n’s  tvhole  cir- 
cumference, confirm’d.^ 

He  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  are  the 
very  words  of  St.  Paul,  Heb.  vi. 
17.  and  this  oath  is  said  to  shake 
heavn's  whole  circumference  in 
allusion  to  Jupiter’s  oath  in  Vir- 
gil, iEn.  ix.  104. 

Dixerat : idq\ie  mtum  Stygii  per  flu- 
inina  fratrit. 

Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine 
ripai 

Aanuil,  ct  totutp  nutu  tremefecil 
Olympum. 

To  seal  hit  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  be 
:iWorc. 

The  lake  with  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary 
rhorc. 


And  Phlegethon’s  innavigableSood,' 
And  the  btark  regions  of  bis  bro- 
ther God : 

He  said  ; and  shook  the  skies  with 
his  imperial  nod.  Dryden. 

As  Virgil  had  imitated  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  528. 

iMU  nttmnnwn 
A/aC^uu  T mfm 

mfMMTH 

air  m^afar^t*  ^ 

The  Monarch  spake,  and  bending  hit 
dark  brow 

Majestic  bow’d : straight  o’er  bit 
awful  head 

Wav’d  locka  ambroaial,  and  OlympuiT 
height 

Tu  its  foundation  trembled. 

Howes. 
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What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould,  355 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 

A iid  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 

By  force  or  subtlety.  Though  heav’n  be  shut. 

And  heaven’s  high  arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  expos’d,  360 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it;  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev’d 

By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess  365 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven. 

The  puny  habitants,  or  if  not  drive. 


360.  —this  place  may  lie  expot  d 
The  ulmoet  border  of  hit  king- 
dom, left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it ;] 
It  has  been  objected,  that  there 
is  a contradiction  between  this 
part  of  Beelzebub's  speech,  and 
what  he  says  afterwards,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  thing  and  of  a 
messenger  proper  to  be  sent  in 
search  of  this  new  world,  ver. 
410. 

~what  strength,  what  art  can  then 
Suffice,  or  wtut  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senterics  and  sta- 
tions thick 

Of  angels  watching  round  ? 

Mow  can  this  earth  be  said  to 
lie  exposed  &c.  and  yet  to  be 
strictly  ^larded  by  stationed 
angels  ? The  objection  is  very 
ingenious  : but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  earth  doth  lie  exposed,  but 
only  that  it  may  lie  exposed : 
and  it  may  be  considered,  that 
the  design  of  Beelzebub  is  dif- 
ferent in  these  different  si>eecbes ; 


in  the  former,  where  he  is  en- 
couraging the  assembly  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against 
this  world,  he  says  things  to 
lessen  the  difficulty  and  danger; 
but  in  the  latter,  when  they  have 
determined  upon  the  expedition, 
and  are  consulting  of  a proper 
person  to  employ  in  it,  then  he 
says  things  to  magnify  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  to  make  them 
more  cautious  in  their  choice. 

362.  — here  perhaps]  That  is, 
in  the  place  which  I am  speaking 
of.  Milton  frequently  uses  note  / 
and  here,  not  meaning  a time  or 
place  then  present  to  him  or  his 
speakers  tvhen  they  are  speak- 
ing ; but  that  time  and  that 
place,  which  he  or  they  are 
speaking  of.  Pearce. 

S67.  The  puny  habitants,]  The 
author  by  puny  might  mean  no 
more  than  weak  or  little ; but 
yet  if  we  reflect  how  frequently 
he  uses  words  in  their  proper 
and  primarysignification,it  seems 
11  4 
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Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.  This  would  surpass  370 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance  ; when  his  darling  sons. 

Hurl’d  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss,  375 

Faded  so  soon.  Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.  Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis’d 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  propos’d  : for  whence,  380 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator?  But  their  spite  still  serves  385 

His  glory  to  augment.  The  bold  design 

Pleas’d  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes  ; with  full  assent 

They  vote:  whereat  liis  speech  he  thus  renews. 

Well  have  ye  judg’d,  well  ended  long  debate,  390 
Synod  of  gods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are. 

Great  things  resolv’d,  which  from  the  lowest  deep. 

Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 

Nearer  our  ancient  seat ; perhaps  in  view 

Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb’ring  arms 

probable  that  he  mipht  inclucie  ne,  born  since,  created  long  after 
likewise  the  sense  of  the  French  us. 

(from  whence  it  is  derived)  puis 
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And  opportune  excursion  we  may  chance  396 

Re-enter  heav’n  ; or  else  in  some  mild  zone 

Dwell  not  unvisited  ofheav’n’s  fair  light 

Secure,  and  at  the  bright’ning  orient  beam 

Purge  off  this  gloom  ; the  soft  delicious  air,  400 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires. 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.  But  first  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ? whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ? who  shall  tempt  with  wand’ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom’d  infinite  abyss,  405 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
H is  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 


398.  Dwell  not  unvisited  of 
heann's  fair  light.']  See  P.  L. 
iii.  S3,  and  Comut,  339- 

vitii  us 

With  thy  long-leveird  rule  of  stream- 
ing  light. 

St.  Luke  i.  78.  " The  day-spring 
“ from  on  high  hath  visited  us.” 
T.  IVarton. 

406.  — the  palpable  obscure] 
It  is  remarkable  in  our  author's 
style,  that  he  often  uses  adjec- 
tives as  substantives,  and  sub- 
stantives again  ns  adjectives. 
Here  are  two  adjectives,  the 
latter  of  which  is  used  for  a sub- 
stantive, as  again  in  vcr.  409, 
the  vast  abrupt.  And  sometimes 
there  are  two  substantives,  the 
former  of  wliich  is  used  for  an 
adjective,  as  the  ocean  stream, 
i.  202.  the  bullion  dross,  i.  704. 
Milton  often  enriches  his  lan- 
guage in  this  manner. 


409.  —ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  ?] 

The  earth  hanging  in  the  sea  of 
air,  like  a happy  or  fortunate 
island,  as  the  name  is.  AndsoCi- 
cero  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66.  calls  the 
earth  quasi  magnam  qunndam 
insulnm,  quam  nos  orbem  terrse 
vocamus.  Ere  he  arrive  the 
happy  isle;  so  the  word  arrive 
is  used  by  our  author  in  the 
preface  to  the  Judgment  tf  Martin 
Bucer,  p.  2~6.  edit.  1738.  "And 
“ he,  if  our  things  here  below 
“'arrive  him  where  he  is  Stc." 
and  again  in  his  Treatise  qf  civ'il 
power  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  p. 
553,  “ Let  him  also  forbear 
“ force — lest  a worse  woe  arrive 
“ him."  And  by  Shakespeare, 
3 Hen.  VI.  act  v. 

— thoae  powers,  that  the  Queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arric’d  our 
roart. 
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The  happy  isle  ? what  strength,  what  art  can  then  410 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  Angels  watching  round  ? Here  he  had  need 

Ail  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

Choice  in  our  suffrage  ; for  on  whom  we  send,  415 

The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 

This  said,  he  sat ; and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear’d 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt : but  all  sat  mute,  420 

Pond’ring  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts  ; and  each 
In  other’s  count’nance  read  his  own  dismay 
Astonish’d  : none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heav’n-warring  champions  could  be  found 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer  or  accept  425 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage ; till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais’d 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov’d  thus  s|)ake. 

O progeny  of  heav’n,  empyreal  throncis,  4S0 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seiz’d  us,  though  undismay’d : long  is  the  way 


420.  — but  all  sat  mute,']  Ho- 
mer often  uses  words  to  the  same 
effect,  when  an  affair  of  difficulty 
is  proposed,  such  as  sending  a 
spy  into  the  Trojan  camp,  or  a 
single  combat  with  Hector.  Iliad, 
vii.  92. 

*A|  M I*  Mfm  wmtns 

Athf^r  fstf  «vif»rAu,  It  vt#- 


429-  — unmoe'd]  With  any 
of  those  dangers  which  deterred 
others. 

430.  O progeny  of  Aeav’ti,] 
Virg.  Eel.  iv.  7. 

Jam  nova  progenies  cocio  dimillitiir 
alto. 

Hume. 

432.  — long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  qf  hell  leads 
up  to  light ;] 
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And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light ; 

Our  prison  strong ; this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  435 

Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr’d  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 

These  pass’d,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being  440 

Threatens  him,  plung’d  in  that  abortive' gulf. 

If  thence  he  scape  into  whatever  world, 

Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 


Virgil,  iEn.  vi.  128. 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  (upersxque 
evadere  ad  auras. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eat. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful 
skiea, 

In  this  the  task,  and  mighty  labour 
lies.  Drydea, 

as  in  what  follows  of  the  Hre 
immuring  them  round  ninefold, 
and  of  the  gates  <f  burning  ada- 
mant, he  alludes  to  what  Virgil 
says  in  the  s.iaie  hook,  of  Styx 
and  of  the  gates  <>f  hell. 

noviet  Styx  interfusa  coercet. 

vcr.  439. 

Porta  advema  ingens  aolidoque  ada- 
mante  coluinnot.  ver.  552. 

434.  — this  huge  convex  of fre,] 
This  huge  vault  of  fire,  bending 
down  on  all  sides  round  us.  Con- 
vex is  spoken  properly  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  a globe,  and 
concave  of  the  interior  surface 
which  is  hollow  ; but  the  poets 
do  not  always  speak  thus  exactly, 
but  use  them  promiscuously ; 
and  hence  in  Virgil  cceli  convexa 
and  supera  convexa  in  several 
place.s.  And  what  is  here  the 


convex  of  fire  is  aAerwards  called 
the  fiery  concave,  ver.  635. 

438.  — the  void  profound]  Inane 
prqfundum,  as  Lucretius  has  it 
in  several  places. 

439.  Of  unetsenlial  Night]  Un- 
essential, void  of  being;  dark- 
ness approaching  nearest  to,  and 
being  the  best  resemblance  of 
non -entity.  Hume. 

443.  — wkat  remains  h'm 

Than  unknown  dntegers,  and  as 
hard  escape  ?] 

So  again,  b.  lx.  41.  me  higher 
argument  remains.  This  is  a 
bolder  Latinism  than  is  quite 
consonant  with  English  po^ry. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Mil- 
ton, observes,  that  “ he  formed 
“ his  siyle  by  a perverse  and  pe- 
“ dantic  principle.  He  was  de- 
“ sirnus  to  use  English  words 
“ with  a foreign  idiom.  But 
“ such,”  he  adds,  " is  the  power 
” of  his  poetry,  that  bis  call  is 
" obeyed  without  resistance,  the 
“ reader  feels  himself  in  capti- 
" vity  to  a higher  and  nobler 
“ mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in 
'*  admiration.”  Dunsler. 
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Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

But  I should  ill  become  this  throne,  O peers,  445 

And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorn’d 

With  splendour,  arm’d  with  power,  if  ought  propos’d 

And  judg’d  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.  Wherefore  do’  I assume  450 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest  455 

High  honour’d  sits  ? Go  therefore  mighty  powers, 

Terror  of  heav’n,  though  falfn  ; intend  at  home. 


450.  — Wherefore  do  I a$»ume 
&c.]  Our  author  has  here 
caught  the  spirit  of  Homer  in 
that  divine  speech  of  Sarpedon 
to  Glaucus,  Iliad,  xii.  310. 

Tjft  in  90t 

E^^ii  riy  n,  4)1  wXutt  Sirair- 

rif, 

Ef  A»j»4jr;  wsrrif  Mt- 

\ 

Kmt  nfA*fuHm  /<!>'• 

Tf  fV9  ;^fn  Ai/MMrj  Wf0fT**nv 
rmt, 

n)i  «rr<- 

C«Xnrs4‘  See. 

Whj  bonst  we,  GLiucus,  our  ex* 
tended  reign, 

Where  Xanthu»*  streams  enrich  the 
Lyctan  plain, 

Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the 
fruitful  field. 

And  hills  where  vines  their  purple 
harvest  yield. 

Our  foaming  bowls  w’ith  purer  nectar 
crown'd, 

Our  feasts  enhanc'd  with  music's 
sprightly  sound  ? 


Why  on  those  shores  ore  we  with 
joy  survey'd. 

Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods 
obey'd  ? 

Unless  great  actssuperiormerit  prove. 

And  vindicate  the  bounteous  pow're 
above. 

*Tis  our's,  the  dignity  they  give,  to 
grace; 

The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in 
place,  ^0.  Pope, 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best-spirited  speeches  in  the 
whole  Iliad  : but  (as  Mr.  Hume 
says)  is  as  much  exalted  in  the 
imitation,  ns  a seraphim  is  su- 
perior to  a man.  And  is  it  not 
a probable  presumption,  that 
Milton  (whose  dislike  to  kings 
is  very  well  known)  by  putting 
these  sentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king  of  hell  intended  an 
oblique  satire  upon  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  whose  practice  is 
so  often  directly  contrary  to 
them  ? 
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While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

Tlie  present  misery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable  ; if  there  be  cure  or  charm  460 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion  ; intermit  no  watch 

Against  a wakeful  foe,  while  I abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

Deliverance  for  us  all : this  enterprise  465 

None  shall  partake  with  me.  Thus  saying  rose 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply. 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  rais’d 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refus’d)  what  erst  they  fear’d  ; 470 

And  so  refus’d  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.  But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  th’  adventure  than  his  voice 

Forbidding  ; and  at  once  with  him  they  rose  ; 475 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Tow’ards  him  they  bend 

With  awful  reverence  prone  ; and  as  a God 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Hig’hcst  in  heav’n  : 

Nor  fail’d  they  to  express  how  much  they*  prais’d,  4S0 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despis’d 
His  own  : for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn’d 


465.  — this  enterprise 
None  shall  partake  with  me.] 
The  abruptness  of  Satan's  con- 
clusion is  very  well  expre.-sed  by 
the  speech  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse. 


476.  Their  rising  all  al  once 
was  at  the  sound 
Of  ihundtr  heard  remote.'] 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly 
is  described  in  a very  sublime 
and  poetical  manner.  Addison. 
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Lose  all  their  virtue  ; lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glorv’  excites, 

Or  close  ambition  varnish’d  o’er  with  zeal.  485 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 

As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o’erspread 


483.  — lest  bad  men  should 
boast  &c.]  Here  Dr.  Bentley 
asks,  whether  the  devils  retain 
some  of  their  virtue,  on  purpose 
lest  bad  men  should  boast  See. 
This  being  an  absurdity,  he 
reads,  less  should  bad  men  boast 
&c.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  alteration.  To  take  the 
force  of  the  word  lest,  we  must 
suppose  the  author  to  have  left 
his  reader  to  supply  some  such 
expression  as  this,  This  remark 
(of  the  devils  not  losing  all  their 
virtue)  I make,  lest  bad  men 
should  boast  &c.  Dr.  Bentley 
knows  that  ftn  in  Greek  and 
ne  in  Latin  are  often  thus  used. 
Milton  here  seems  to  have  had 
in  view  Eph.  ii.  8,  9-  JBy  grace 
ye  are  saved  through  faith — not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 
Not,  that  they  were  sared  not  of 
works,  on  purpose  lest  any  man 
should  boast ; but  St.  Paul  puts 
them  in  mind  of  that,  and  made 
that  remark  to  prevent  their 
boasting.  Pearce. 

As  our  author  has  drawn  Satan 
with  some  remains  of  the  beauty, 
so  he  represents  him  likewise 
with  some  of  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  an  arch-angel ; and 
herein  he  has  followed  the  rule 


of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  chap. 
15.  that  the  manners  should  be 
as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject would  possibly  admit.  A 
devil  all  made  up  of  wickedness 
would  be  too  shocking  to  any 
reader  or  writer. 

489.  — while  the  north-wind 
sleeps,]  So  Homer  expresses  it, 
Iliad.  V.  524. 

— /util 

that  wind  gener.dly  clearing  the 
sky,  and  dispersing  the  clouds. 
Every  body  must  be  wonderfully 
delighteil  with  this  similitude. 
The  images  are  not  more  pleas- 
ing in  nature,  than  they  are  re- 
freshing to  the  reader  after  his 
attention  to  the  foregoing  de- 
bate. We  have  a simile  of  the 
same  kinil  in  Homer,  but  applied 
upon  a very  different  occasion. 
Iliad,  xvi.  297. 

Hr  r ir  mf’  InknXm  fm  /u- 

yaXM 

Kttnru  wtm49tif 

ZiVf, 

£»  T tfmftf  wmrm  ^u4wuut  nm 
insist 

Kau  paw’m,  T vwt^yn 

mnrtrat 

So  when  thick  clouds  in  wrap  the 
mountain's  head» 

O'er  heav'n's  expanse  like  one  black 
ceiling  spread : 
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Heav’u’s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element  4S 

Scowls  o^er  the  darken’d  landscape  snow,  or  shower  ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  4£ 

O shame  to  men  ! devil  with  devil  damn’d 


Sudden,  the  Thund'rcr  with  a flash- 
ing ray, 

Burtta  through  the  darkness,  and 
lets  down  the  day  : 

The  hills  shine  oat,  the  rocks  in 
prospect  rise. 

And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests 
strike  the  eyes. 

The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the 
sight, 

And  all  th*  unmeasured  aether  flames 
with  light. 

Mr.  Pope  translates  it  as  if  Ju> 
piter  lightened,  which  makes  it 
a horrid  rather  than  a pleasing 
scene;  but  Homer  says  only 
that  he  removed  the  thick  clouds 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  so 
it  is  explained  in  the  note  of 
Pope’s  Homer,  which  shews  that 
the  translation  and  notes  were 
not  always  made  by  the  same 
person.  We  have  a simile  too, 
much  of  the  same  nature  in  a 
Sonnet  of  Spenser,  ns  Mr.  Tliyer 
hath  observed.  Sonnet  40. 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable 
cheer, 

And  tell  me  whereto  can  you  liken 
it : 

When  on  each  eye-lid  sweetly  do 
appear 

An  hundred  graces  as  in  shade  to 
ait. 

Likest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit. 

Unto  the  fair  aun-ahine  in  Bummer’s 
day; 

That  when  a dreadful  storm  aw'jy  is 
6it, 

Through  the  broad  world  doth 
spread  his  goodly  ray : 


At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits 
on  spray. 

And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  ' 
was  fled. 

Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  la'e 
dismay. 

And  to  the  light  lift  up  their 
drooping  head. 

So  my  storm  beaten  heart  likewise  is 
cheered. 

With  that  sun-shine,  when  cloudy 
looks  are  cleared. 

See  also  a simile  of  the  tame 
kind  in  Boethius  De  Cons.  1.  1. 
and  in  Dante's  Inferno,  c.  24. 

489-  — o'trtpread 

Heav'n’s  cheerful  face,] 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant, 
xii.  St.  34. 

And  heav’n’i  cheerful  face  enveloped. 

Thyer. 

494.  — bleating  herds'^  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  flocks,  and  says 
that  herd  is  a word  proper  to 
rattle,  that  do  not  Ideal.  But 
herd  is  originally  the  common 
name  for  a number  of  any  sort 
of  cattle;  hence  shepherd,  that 
is  sheepherdsmau,  see  vii.  462. 
Pearce. 

— bleating  herds  is  much  such 
an  expression  as  Spenser’s  fleecy 
cattle  in  Colin  Clout's  come  home 
again. 

496.  O shame  to  men  ! &c.] 
This  reflection  will  appear  the 
more  pertinent  and  natural,  when 
one  considers  the  contentious 
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Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Ofheav’nly  grace:  and  God  proclaiming  peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  500 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy  : 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besides. 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  vv"ait.  505 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolv’d  ; and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers  : 

Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seem’d 

Alone  th’  antagonist  of  heav’n,  nor  less 

Than  hell’s  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supreme.  510 

And  God-like  imitated  state  ; him  round 

A globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclos’d 

With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 

Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets’  regal  sound  the  great  result : 515 

Tow’ards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 


age,  in  which  Milton  lived  and 
wrote.  Thyer. 

512.  A globe  of fiery  seraphim] 
A globe  signiBes  here  a battalion 
in  circle  surrounding  him,  as 
Virgil  says,  ^En.  x.  373. 

— glolrut  ille  virhm  denrisaimus 
urget. 

513.  — horrent  arms,]  Horrent 
includes  the  idea  both  of  terrible 
and  prickly,  set  up  like  the 
bristles  of  a wild  boar. 

Ilorteniia  Martis  arma.  Virg.  ACn,  i. 

— denaos  acie  atqiie  Aorrniti&iii  hastis. 

y£n.  X.  ITS. 


517.  — the  sounding  alchemy] 
Dr.  Uentley  reads  onchalc:  but 
since  he  allows  that  gold  and 
silver  coin,  as  well  as  brass  and 
pewter,  are  alchemy,  being  mixed 
metals,  for  that  reason  alchemy 
will  do  here ; especially  being 
joined  to  the  epithet  sounding, 
which  determines  it  to  mean  a 
trumpet,  made  perhaps  of  the 
mixed  metals  of  brass,  silver,  ic. 
Pearce. 

Alchemy,  the  name  of  that  art 
which  is  the  sublimer  part  of 
chemistry,  the  transmutation  of 
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By  heralds’  voice  explain’d  ; the  hollow’  abyss 

Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 

With  deaPning  shout  return’d  them  loud  acclaim.  520 

Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  rais’d 

By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 

Disband,  and  wand’ring,  each  his  several  way 

Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 

Leads  him  perplex’d,  where  he  may  likeliest  find  525 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime. 


metals.  Miltoo  names  no  par- 
ticular metal,  but  leaves  the  iroa. 
gi  nation  at  large,  any  metal  pos- 
sible to  be  produced  by  that 
mysterious  art ; it  is  a meto- 
nymy, the  cfhrient  for  the  effect ; 
vastly  |K>etical.  Richardson. 

Alchemy  is  in  short  wbat  is 
corruptly  pronounced  Ockaniy, 
that  is,  any  mixed  metal. 

527.  — till  his  great  chief  re- 
lum.J  iio  it  is  in  the  first  edi- 
tion ; but  in  the  second  and 
some  others  it  is,  till  this  great 
chief  return;  which  is  manifestly 
an  error  of  the  press. 

528.  Part  on  the  plain,  &c.] 
The  diversions  of  the  fallen 
angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habita- 
tion, are  described  with  great 
pregnancy  of  thought  and  copi- 
ousness of  invention.  The  di- 
versions are  every  way  suitable 
to  beings,  who  had  nothing  left 
them  but  strength  and  know- 
ledge misapplied.  Such  are  their 
contentions  at  the  race  and  in 
feats  of  arms,  with  their  enter- 
tainments in  the  following  lines, 

VOL.  I. 


Others  with  vast  Tjphcsan  rage  more 
fell 

Their  music  is  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse 
in  sounding  the  unfuthoiiiable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
fore-knowledge.  Addison. 

Part  (ontend  on  the  plain  in 
running,  or  in  the  air  in  flying, 
os  at  the  famous  Olympian  nr 
I*ythian  games  in  Greece,  while 
another  part  contend  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariot  races.  Part 
curb  their  fiery  steeds,  &c.  These 
warlike  diversions  of  the  fallen 
angels  during  the  absence  of 
Satan,  seem  to  be  copied  from 
the  military  exercises  of  the 
Myrmidons  during  the  absence 
of  their  chief  from  the  war, 
Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  774.  ^c.  only 
the  images  are  raised  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  beings 
who  arc  here  described.  We  m.vy 
suppose  too  that  the  author  had 
an  eye  to  the  diversions  and 
entertainments  of  the  departed 
heroes  in  Virgil's  Elysium,  .®n. 
vi.  642. 

I 
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Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 

As  at  th’  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ; 530 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 

As  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 
Wag’d  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van  535 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears 
Till  thickest  legions  close ; with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heav’n  the  welkin  burns. 

Others  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air  540 

In  whirlwind  ; hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 


Pan  in  gramineis  exercent  membra 
paloistru, 

Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulr&  lactantur 
arcniii 

Pan  pedibusi  plaudunt  choreaa,  et 
cormina  dicunt,  &c. 

Their  air;  limba  in  aports  the;  ex. 
erciae. 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrett- 
ler’a  prize. 

Some  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sing; 

Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the 
ring,  Ac.  Dryden. 

531.  —OTyShun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels, ~] 

Plainly  taken  from  Horace,  Od. 
i.  lib.  1.  ver.  4. 

Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rotis. 

But  with  good  judgment  he  says 
rapid  not  fervid:  because  in 
these  hell-games  both  the  wheels 
and  the  burning  marie  they  drove 
on  were  fervid  even  before  the 
race.  Bentley. 

534.  Wag’d  in  the  troubled  sku,] 
So  Shakespeare  in  1 Hen.  IV. 
act  i.  calls  these  appearances 

—the  meteors  of  a troubled  heaven. 


536.  — and  couch  their  jpears] 
Fix  them  in  their  rests.  Couch 
from  coucher  (French)  to  place. 
A rest  was  made  in  the  breast  of 
the  armour,  and  was  called  a 
rest  from  arrester  (French)  to 
stay.  Richardson. 

53Q.  Others  with  vast  Typhoean 
rage  &c.]  Others  with  rage  like 
that  of  Typhoeus  or  Typhon, 
one  of  tlie  giants  who  warred 
against  heaven,  of  whom  see  be- 
fore i.  199-  The  contrast  here 
is  very  remarkable.  Some  are 
employed  in  sportive  games  and 
exercises,  while  otliers  rend  up 
both  rocks  and  hills,  and  make 
wild  uproar.  Some  again  are 
singing  in  a valley,  while  others 
are  discoursing  and  arguing  on  a 
hill ; and  these  are  represented 
ns  sitting,  while  others  march 
different  ways  to  discover  that 
infernal  world.  Every  company 
is  drawn  in  contrast  both  to  that 
which  goes  before,  and  that 
which  follows. 
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As  when  Alcides,  from  CEchulia  crown  d 
With  conquest,  felt  th’  envenom’d  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 

And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  CEta  threw  545 

Into  th’  Euboic  sea.  Others  more  mild. 

Retreated  in  a silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fell 

By  doom  of  battle  ; and  complain  that  fete  .-j.-iO 

Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to  force  or  chance. 


Their  song  was  partial,  but 


542.  As  when  Alcides,  &c.]  As 
when  Hercules  named  Alcides 
from  his  gr.indfather  Alc®us, 
from  (Echalia  crowned  with  con- 
quest, after  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  CEchalia  a city  of 
Boeoiia,  having  brought  with 
him  from  thence  Idle  the  king’s 
daughter,  felt  th’  envenom’d  robe, 
which  was  sent  him  by  Deianira 
in  jealousy  of  liis  new  mistress, 
and  stuck  so  close  to  his  skin 
that  he  could  not  pull  off  the 
one  without  pulling  off  the  other, 
and  tore  through  pain  up  hy  the 
roots  Thessalian  pines,  and  Lichas 
who  had  brought  him  the  poi- 
soned robe,  from  the  top  qf  (Eta, 
a mountain  in  the  borders  of 
Thessaly,  threw  into  th’  Euboic 
sea,  the  sea  near  Euboea  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  mad- 
ness of  Hercules  was  a subject 
for  tragedy  among  the  ancients, 
(HjokAik  ftiuMutfsf  by  Euripides, 
Hercules  Furens  by  Seneca,)  but 
our  author  has  comprised  the 
principal  circumstances  in  this 
similitude,  and  seems  more  par- 


the harmony 


ticularly  to  have  copied  Ovid, 
Met.  ix.  136. 

Victor  ob  (Echalia—  &c. 

But  as  Mr.  Thyer  rightly  ob- 
serves, Milton  in  this  simile  falls 
vastly  short  of  his  usual  subli- 
mity and  propriety.  How  much 
does  the  image  of  Alcides  tear- 
ing up  Thessalian  pines  &c.  sink 
below  that  of  the  angels  rending 
up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and 
riding  the  air  in  whirlwind  ! and 
how  faintly  and  insignificantly 
does  the  allusion  end  with  the 
low  circumstance  of  Lichas  being 
thrown  into  the  Euboic  sea  ! 

5.i0.  — and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to 
force  or  chance~\ 

This  is  taken  from  the  famous 
distich  of  Euripides,  which  Bru- 
tus used,  when  he  slew  himself ; 

n vXn/uf  Mflrn,  Xsyst  rirf , vym  b 

rl 

£li  nSKtuf  iiti/Xtvrmt 

In  some  places  for  /3i«  force  it  is 
quoted  Tvx,f  fortune.  Milton  has 
well  comprehended  both,  inthrall 
to  foxce  or  chance.  Bentley. 

I 2 
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(What  could  it  less  when  spi’rits  immortal  sing  ?) 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  sweet  555 
(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 
Others  apart  sat  on  a hill  retir’d, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason’d  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 


554.  Suspended  hell,]  The  effect 
of  their  singing  is  somewhat 
like  that  oF  Orpheus  in  bell, 
Virg.  Georg,  iv.  4^11. 

Quin  ipw  stiipuere  domua,  itque  in- 
tima  lethi 

Tartars,  carulcosque  impleae  crini- 
bus  an^uca 

Eumenidea,  trnuitque . inhiana  tria 
Cerberiia  ora, 

Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  conatitit 
orbia. 

E'en  from  the  deptha  of  hell  the 
damn'd  advance, 

Th’  infernal  manaiona  nodding  seem 
to  dance ; 

The  gaping  three-moutb’d  dog  for- 
geta  to  anarl. 

The  Furiea  hearken,  and  their  snakes 
uncurl : 

Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  feel. 

But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing 
wheel.  Dryden. 

The  harmony  suspended  hell ; but 
is  it  not  much  better  with  the 
parenthesis  coming  between  I 
which  suspends  as  it  were  the 
event,  raises  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  gives  a greater  force 
to  the  sentence. 

But  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  leas  when  apFrita 
immortal  sing?) 

Suspended  hell,  &c. 

Compare  Horace  concerning 
the  strains  of  Sappho  and  Al- 
exus.  Odes  xi.  xiii.  v.  20 — 40. 


Utrumque  aacro  digna  silentio 

Mirantur  umbrae  dicere:  sed  magia 

Pugnaa  et  exactoa  tyrannos 

Densmn  humeris  bibit  aurc  ruU 
gua. 

Quid  minim  ubi  illis  carminihus  stu- 
pens,  icc. 

E. 

554.  — took  with  ravishment, 
&c.]  So  in  the  Ode  on  the  Na- 
tivity, 98. 

As  all  their  souls  ni  bliirfut  rapture 
took. 

Ravishment  is  a favourite  word 
with  Milton.  See  I’ur.  Lost,  v. 
46.  ix.  541.  Comus,  245.  and 
Tetrachordon,  Pr.  W.  i.  222. 
Spenser  has  the  word  in  Astro- 
phel,  St.  7.  T.  Warton. 

555.  — In  discourse  more  sweet] 
Our  poet  SO  justly  prefers  dis- 
course to  the  highest  harmony, 
that  he  has  seated  his  reasoning 
angels  on  a hill  as  high  and 
elevated  as  their  thoughts,  leav- 
ing the  songsters  in  their  humble 
vulley.  Hume. 

559-  —foreknowledge,  will,  and 
fate. 

Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknow- 
ledge absolute,] 

The  til  rn  of  the  words  here  is  ad- 
mirable, and  very  well  expresses 
the  wanderings  and  mazes  of  their 
discourse.  And  the  turn  of  the 
words  is  greatly  improved,  and 
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Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,  360 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then. 

Of  happiness  and  6nal  misery, 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory’  and  shame, 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy : 565 

Yet  with  a pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th’  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands,  370 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 


rendered  still  more  beautiful  by 
the  addition  of  an  e|)ithel  to 
each  of  them. 

565.  Vain  tvisilom  all,  and 
false  philosophy  :]  Good  and  evil, 
and  tie  finibus  bonoruiii  et  malo- 
rum,  4'C.  were  more  particularly 
the  subjects  ofilisputaiion  among 
the  philosophers  and  sophists  of 
old,  as  providence,  free  will,  &c. 
were  among  the  scnool-roen  and 
divines  of  later  times,  especially 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  free 
notions  of  Arminius  upon  these 
subjects  : and  our  author  shews 
herein  what  an  opinion  he  had 
of  all  books  and  learning  of  this 
kind. 

568.  — th'  obdured  breasQ  So 
we  read  in  Milton’s  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  obdurate,  as  it  is 
in  Dr.  Bentley's,  Mr.  Fenton’s, 
and  others : the  same  word  is 
used  again  in  vi.  785. 

This  saw  bis  hapless  foes,  but  stood 
obJut'd. 


569.  — triple  steel.]  Hor. 
Od.  i.  iii.  9,  10. 

IlH  robur,  ct  o:s  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erst,  tjfc. 

572.  That  dismal  ivorld,]  The 
several  circumstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  Hell  are  finely  ima- 
gined; as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea 
of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monstrous  animals  pro- 
duced in  that  infernal  world  arc 
represented  by  a single  line, 
which  gives  us  a more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a much 
longer  description  of  them  would 
have  done.  This  episode  of  the 
fallen  spirits  and  their  place  of 
habitation  comes  in  very  hap- 
pily to  unbend  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  its  attention  to  the 
debate.  An  ordinaiy  poet  would 
indeed  have  spun  out  so  many 
circumstances  to  a great  length, 
I 3 
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Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge  575 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams  ; 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate  ; 


and  by  that  means  have  weak- 
ened, instead  of  illustrated  the 
principal  fable.  Additon. 

577.  Abhorred  Styx,  &c.]  The 
Greeks  reckon  up  five  rivers  in 
hell,  and  call  them  after  the 
names  of  the  noxious  springs 
and  rivers  in  their  own  country. 
Our  poet  follows  their  example 
both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
names  of  these  infernal  rivers, 
and  excellently  describes  their 
nature  and  properties,  with  the 
explanation  of  their  names,  Styx 
so  named  of  a Greek  word  rrvytv 
that  signifies  to  hate  and  abhor, 
and  therefiire  called  here  Ab- 
horred Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly 
hate,  and  hy  V'irgil  palus  iiiama- 
bills,  i£n.  vi.  438.  Acheron  has 
its  name  from  «;)'•(  dolor  and  fui 
fluo,  flowing  with  grief;  and  is 
represented  accordingly  Sad  A- 
cheron,  the  river  of  sorrow,  black 
and  deep,  agreeable  to  Virgil’s 
character  of  it 

— tenebrosa  palus  Acheronie  refuso. 

JEu.  vi.  107. 

Cocytus,  named  tf  lamentation, 
because  derived  from  iuvkw  sig- 
nifying to  lament : as  Phlegethon 
is  from  signifying  to  burn; 
and  therefore  rightly  described 
here fierce  Phlegethon,  whose  leaves 
gf  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage, 
as  it  is  by  V'irgil,  ..'En.  vi.  550. 

— >rapidus  nammU-^torrentibus  am* 
ni* 

Tartareiis  Phlegethon. 


We  know  not  what  to  say  as  to 
the  situation  of  these  rivers. 
Homer,  represents  Cocytus  as 
branching  out  of  Styx,  and  both 
Cocytus  and  Phlegethon  (or  Py- 
riphlegethon)  as  flowing  into 
Acheron,  Odyss.  x.  513. 

fitf  tit 

9 If  2fi  Xrvyof  ten* 

and  perhaps  he  describes  their 
situation  us  it  really  was  in 
Greece : but  V'irgil  and  the 
other  poets  frequently  confound 
them,  and  mention  their  names 
and  places  without  sufficient  dif- 
ference or  distinction.  Our  poet 
therefore  was  at  liberty  to  draw 
(its  I may  say)  a new  map  of 
these  rivdrs ; and  he  supposes  a 
burning  lake  agreeably  to  Scrip- 
ture that  often  mentions  the  lake 
of  fire;  and  he  makes  these  four 
rivers  to  flow  from  four  diflierent 
quarters  und  empty  themselves 
into  this  burning  lake,  which 
gives  us  a much  greater  idea 
than  any  of  the  heathen  jxiets 
have  done.  Besides  these  there 
is  a fifth  river  colled  Lethe,  which 
name  in  Greek  signifies  forget- 
fulness, and  its  waters  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  that  quality, 
^n.  vi.  71 

—Lcihsi  ad  flutntnU  undam 
Securos  laticcfi,  et  longa  oblivia  po> 

tant : 
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Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep  ; 

Cocytus,  nam’d  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream  ; fierce  Phlegethon,  sso 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these  a slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls 

Her  wat’ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks. 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  be’ing  forgets,  585 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpietual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems  590 
Of  ancient  pile ; or  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 

A gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk  : the  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th’  effect  of  fire.  595 


and  Milton  attributes  the  same 
effect  to  it,  and  describes  it  as  a 
tlon  and  silent  stream,  as  Lucan 
had  done  before  him,  is.  355. 

Qitam  juxla  LeOm  tacUtu  prala* 
Utur  amnis. 

The  river  of  oblivion  is  rightly 
placed  far  off  from  the  rivers  of 
hatred,  sorrow,  lamentation,  and 
rage;  and  divides  the  frozen 
continent  from  the  region  of  fire. 

589.  — dire  hail,]  Hor.  Chi.  i. 
ii.  1. 

Jam  satlf  teirii  nivis  atquc  dirtr 

Grandnit  &c. 

599.  —that  Serbonian  bog] 
Sarbonis  was  a lake  200  furlongs 
in  length  and  1000  in  compass. 


between  the  ancient  mountain 
Casius  and  Damiata  a city  of 
Eg^pt  on  one  of  the  more  east- 
ern mouths  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
surroundetl  on  all  sides  by  bills 
of  loose  sand,  which  carried  into 
the  water  by  high  winds  so 
thickened  the  lake,  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  part  of  the 
continent,  where  whole  armies 
have  been  swallowed  up.  Read 
Herodotus,  1.  iii.  and  Luc.  Phar. 
viii.  539,  &c. 

Perfida  qua  tellue  CaaiU  excurrit 
arenix, 

Et  vada  testantur  junctaa  ^gypUs 
Sjrrtcs,  &c. 

Hume. 

595.  Burns  frore,]  Frore  an 
I 4 
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Thither  by  harpy-footed  fiiries  hal’d 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn’d 
Are  brought ; and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice  600 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infix’d,  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  606 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 


old  word  for  frosty.  The  parch* 
ing  air  burns  with  frost.  So  we 
have  in  Virg.  Georg,  i.  93- 

— Borne  prnelrabile  frigu*  adurat : 

and  in  Ecclus.  xlii.  SO,  SI.  U'hen 
the  cold  norlh-icind  Llorveth — it 
devoure/h  the  mountains,  and  burn- 
elh  the  wildernest,  and  contumelh 
the  grass  as  fire.  And  is  not  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist 
of  the  same  nature?  The  tun 
shall  not  burn  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night,  Psal.  exxi.  6. 
in  the  obi  translation  and  the 
Septuagint  ? 

.’>96.  — by  harpy-fooled  furies 
hold]  The  word  hold  in  this 
line  is  derived  from  the  Belgic 
halen  or  the  French  haler,  and 
therefore  should  be  spelt  as  it  is 
here,  and  not  haitd  as  in  Milton's 
own  editions.  Spenser  uses  the 
■word,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v.  cant, 
ii.  St.  S6. 

Who  rudely  haPd  her  forth  without 
remoreet 


and  we  meet  with  it  several  timet 
in  Shakespeare. 

603.  — thence  hurried  back  to 
fire.']  This  circumstance  of  the 
damned's  suffering  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  by  turns  is 
finely  invented  to  aggravate  the 
horror  of  the  description,  and 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  Job 
xxiv.  19.  but  not  as  it  is  in  the 
English  translation,  but  in  the 
vulgar  Latin  version,  which  Mil- 
ton  frequently  used.  Ad  nimium 
calorem  transeat  ub  aquis  nivium  ; 
Let  him  past  to  excessive  heal  from 
waters  of  snow.  And  so  Jerome 
and  other  commentators  under- 
stand it.  There  is  a fine  passage 
likewise  in  Shakespeare,  where 
the  punishment  after  death  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  extreme 
heat  or  extreme  cold  ; but  these 
extremes  are  not  made  alternate, 
and  to  be  suffered  both  in  their 
turns,  as  Milton  has  described 
them,  and  thereby  has  greatly 
refined  and  improv^  the  thought. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  • 
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In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and- woe, 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  ; 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th’  attempt  6io 

Medusa  with  Gorgoiiian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.  Thus  roving  on 

In  c6nfus’d  march  forlorn,  th’  advent’rous  bands  6i5 

With  shudd’ring  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

View’d  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest : through  many  a dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  pass’d,  and  many  a region  dolorous. 

O’er  many  a frozen,  many  a fiery  Alp,  620 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 


Aje,  but  to  die,  and  go  wc  know  not 
where : 

To  lie  in  coid  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  seniible  warm  motion  to  become 

A kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted 
spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  Bnodi,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed 
ice,  sic. 

609.  — and  so  near  the  brink;] 
This  is  added  as  a farther  aggra- 
vation of  their  misery,  that 
though  they  were  10  near  the 
brink,  so  near  the  brim  and  sur- 
face of  the  water,  yet  they 
could  not  taste  one  drop  of  it. 
But  the  reasons  follow, /ateioil/i- 
stands,  fata  obstant,  as  it  is  in 
Virgil,  .^n.  iv.  440.  and  Medusa 
with  Gorgonian  terror  guards  the 
ford.  Medusa  was  one  of  the 
Gorgon  monsters,  whose  locks 
were  serpents  so  terrible,  that 
they  turned  the  beholders  into 
stone.  Ulysses  in  Homer  was 
desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the 


departed  heroes,  hut  I was  afraid, 
says  he,  Odyss.  xi.  633. 

Ms  fin  sipaXfiv  Iniw* 

uytum  XllfCapfMjw. 

Lest  Gorgon  rising  from  th’  infemil 
lakes. 

With  horrors  arm'd,  and  curls  of 
hissing  snakes. 

Should  fix  me,  stiSbn’d  at  tbe  mon- 
strous sight, 

A stony  image,  in  eternal  night  I 

Broomt, 

So  frightful  a creature  is  very 
properly  feigned  by  our  poet  to 
guard  this  water.  And  besides 
of  itself  the  water  JUes  their  taste, 
and  serves  only  to  tantalize  them. 
This  is  a fine  allegory  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  forgetfulness  in 
hell.  Memory  makes  a part  of 
the  punishment  of  the  damned, 
and  reflection  but  increases  their 
misery. 

621.  Rocks,  caves,  &c.]  How 
exactly  is  the  tediousness  and 
difficulty  of  their  journey  painted 
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A universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 
Created  ev’il,  for  evil  only  good, 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things,  625 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  febles  yet  have  feign’d,  or  fear  conceiv’d, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chiraaeras  dire. 

Mean  while  the  Adversary’  of  God  and  Man, 

Satan  with  thoughts  inflam’d  of  hig’hest  design,  630 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  tow’ards  the  gates  of  hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight ; sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 


in  this  passage ; and  particularly 
in  this  rough  verse,  which  ne- 
cessarily takes  up  so  much 
time  and  labour  in  pronouncing! 
Greenwood. 

621.  Here  is  displayed  the 
force  of  union  in 

Rocks,  cmts,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens, 
and  shades  ; 

which  yet  would  lose  the  great- 
est part  of  the  efiect,  if  they 
were  not  the 

Rockt,  cares,  lake*,  dens,  bogs,  and 
shades — 

' of  Dzath. 

The  idea,  or  this  affection  caused 
by  a word,  which  nothing  but  a 
word  could  annex  to  (he  others, 
raises  a very  great  degree  of  the 
sublime ; and  this  sublime  is. 
raised  yet  higher  by  what  fol- 
lows, a univerte  of  death.  Burke, 
On  the  Sublime,  part  v.  sect.  vii. 

628.  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and 
Chimasras  dire.]  Our  author 
fixes  all  these  monsters  in  hell 
in  imitation  of  Virgil,  Md.  vi. 
287. 


— beUua  Lcmoi 

Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  ar- 
mata  Chimsera, 

Gorgones, 

Quinquaginta  atria  immanis  hiatibus 
Hydra.  ver.  578. 

Tasso  has  likewise  given  them  a 
place  in  his  description  of  bell,  . 
or  rather  he  copies  V'irgil's  de- 
scription, cant  iv.  St.  5. 

Qu)  mille  immonde  Arpie  redmti,  a 
mille 

Ccntauri,  e Sfingi,  e paUide  Gorgoni, 

, 

There  were  Celseno’e  foul  and  loath* 
some  routy 

There  Sphioget,  Centaurs,  there  were 
Gorgons  fell. 

There  howling  ScyUas,yawling  round 
about, 

There  serpents  hiss,  there  aee*n- 
xnouth*d  Hydras  yell, 

Chimsera  there  spues  lire  and  hrini* 
stone  out*  FoirfaXa 

But  how  much  better  has  Milton 
comprehended  them  in  one  line  ? 

634.  Horn  shaves  rvith  level  wing 
the  deep,]  Virg.  .£n.  v.  2 1 7. 

Badit  iter  liquidum,  ccleres  tieque 
commovet  alas. 
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Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow’nng  high.  635 

As  when  far  off  at  sea  a fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs  : they  on  the  trading  flood  6»o 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 

Ply  stemming  nightly  tow’ard  the  pole.  So  seem’d 

Far  off  the  flying  Fiend  : at  last  appear 


Hell  bounds  high  reaching 


636.  As  when  far  off  at  sea  &c.] 
.Satan  towering  high  is  here  cimi- 
pared  to  a fleet  of  Indiumen  dis- 
covered at  a distance,  as  it  were 
hanging  in  Ute  clouds,  as  a fleet  at 
a distance  seems  to  do.  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  comparison ; 
but  (as  Dr  Pearce  observes)  Mil- 
ton  in  his  similitudes,  (as  is  the 
practice  of  Homer  and  Vir^l 
too,)  after  he  has  sliewed  tne 
common  resemblance,  often 
takes  the  liberty  of  wandering 
into  some  unresembling  circum* 
stances ; which  have  no  other 
relation  to  the  comparison,  than 
that  it  gave  him  the  hint,  and  as 
it  were  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his 
imagination.  And  the  exotic 
names  (as  Dr.  Bentley  calls 
them)  give  a less  vulgar  cast  to 
the  similitude  than  places  in  our 
own  channel  and  in  our  own  seas 
would  have  done.  This  fleet  is 
described,  by  equinoctial  winds, 
the  trade-winds  blowing  about 
the  equinoctial,  close  sailing,  and 
therefore  more  proper  to  be  com- 
rared  to  a single  person,  from 
Bengala,  a kingdom  and  city  in 
the  East  Indies  subject  to  the 


to  the  horrid  roof, 


great  Mogpil,  or  the  isles  of  Ter- 
nale  and  Tidore,  two  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  whence  merchants  bring  their 
spicy  drugs,  the  most  famous 
spices  are  brought  from  thence 
by  theT)utch  into  Europe:  they 
on  the  trading  flood;  as  the  winds 
are  called  trade  minds,  so  he  calls 
the  flood  trading,  through  the 
wide  Ethiopian  sen  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  ply  stemming 
nightly  toward  the  pole,  that  is  by 
night  they  sail  northward,  and 
yet  (as  Dr.  Pearce  says)  by  day 
their  fleet  may  be  descried  hang- 
ing in  the  clouds.  So  seemed 
far  off  the  flying  Fiend:  Dr. 
Bentley  asks,  whom  Satan  ap- 
peared to  far  off,  in  this  his  soli- 
tary flight?  But  what  a cold 
phlegmatic  piece  of  criticism  is 
this } It  may  be  answered,  that 
he  was  seen  by  the  Muse,  and 
would  have  seemed  so  to  any  one 
who  had  seen  him.  Poets  often 
speak  in  this  manner,  and  make 
themselves  and  thei  r readers  pre- 
sent to  the  roost  remote  and  re- 
tired scenes  of  action. 
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And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates  ; three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock,  646 

Impenetrable,  impal’d  with  circling  fire. 

Yet  unconsum’d.  Before  the  gates  there  sat 


645.  And  thrice  threefold  the 
gates;]  The  gates  had  nine  folds, 
nine  plates,  nine  linings  ; as  Ho- 
mer and  the  other  poets  make 
their  heroes’  shields  to  have  se- 
veral coverings  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  greater  strength  : 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  9. 

— cljpci  domimis  sepleinplicit  Ajax. 

Bentley. 

647.  — impal'd  with  circling 
fire,]  Inclosed,  paled  in  nsit  were. 
So  the  word  is  used  in  Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos, 

And  round  about,  her  work  ihe  did 
impale 

With  a fair  border  wrought  of  sundry 
flowers. 

It  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
kind  of  execution,  when  a pale 
or  stake  is  drove  through  a male- 
factor’s body.  And  perhaps  Mil- 
ton  (as  Mr.  Thyer  adds)  might 
take  the  hint  of  this  circumstance 
from  his  favourite  romances, 
■where  one  frequently  meets  with 
the  gates  of  enchanted  castles 
thus  impaled  with  circling  foe. 
Spenser  also  in  his  description  of 
the  house  of  Busyrane,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  xi.  st.  21. 

But  in  the  porch  that  did  them  sore 
amale 

A flaming  fire,  ymizt  with  imouldry 
•moke  4ff. 

648.  —Before  the  gates  there 
sat  &c.]  Here  begins  the  famous 
allegory  of  Milton,  which  is  a 
sort  of  paraphrase  on  that  text 
of  the  Apostle  St.  James,  1.  li. 


Then  when  Lust  hath  conceived  it 
bringeth  forth  Sin,  and  Sin  when 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  Death. 
The  6rst  part  of  the  allegory  says 
only,  that  Satan's  intended  voy- 
age was  dangerous  to  his  being, 
and  that  he  resolved  however  to 
venture.  Richardson. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates 
of  hell  is  finely  imaged.  I have 
already  declared  my  opinion  of 
the  allegory  concerning  Sin  and 
Death,  which  is  however  a very 
finished  piece  in  its  kind,  when 
it  is  not  considered  as  a part  of 
an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy 
W the  several  persons  is  contrived 
with  great  delicacy  ; Sin  is  the 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death 
the  ofiTspring  of  Sin.  The  inces- 
tuous mixture  between  Sin  and 
Death  produces  those  monsters 
and  hell-hounds,  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  mo- 
ther, and  tear  the  bowels  of  her 
who  gave  them  birth.  These 
are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  consci- 
ence, and  the  proper  fruits  of 
Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I 
think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where  complaining 
of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
adds. 

Before  mine  eye*  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death  my  ion  a^  fbc,  who  seu 
them  on. 

And  me  bis  |»m>t  would  full  soou 
devour 

Far  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  bo 
knowa 

His  end  with  mine  involv’d. 
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On  either  side  a formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  seem’d  woman  to  the  waste,  and  fair,  650 


I need  not  mention  to  the  reader 
the  beautiful  circumstance  in  the 
last  part  of  this  quotation.  He 
will  likewise  obserre  how  natu- 
rally the  three  persons  concerned 
in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by 
one  common  interest  to  enter 
into  a confederacy  together,  and 
how  properly  Sin  is  made  the 
portress  of  hell,  and  the  only 
being  that  can  open  the  gates 
to  that  world  of  tortures.  The 
descriptive  part  of  this  allegory 
is  likewise  very  strong,  and  full 
of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of 
Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his 
head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his 
advancing  to  the  combat,  the  out- 
cry at  his  birth,  are  circumstances 
too  noble  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  extremely  suitable 
to  this  king  oj  terrors.  I need 
not  mention  the  justness  of 
thought  which  is  observed  in  the 
generation  of  these  several  sym- 
bolical persons;  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt 
of  Sjitan,  that  Death  appeared 
soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience 
were  conceived  at  the  gate  of 
this  place  of  torments.  The  de- 
scription of  the  gates  is  very 
poetical,  ns  the  opening  of  them 
is  full  of  Milton's  spirit.  Addison. 

But  though  Mr.  Addison  cen- 
sures this  famous  allegory,  as  im- 
proper for  an  epic  poem  ; yet  Bi- 
shop Atterbury,  whose  taste  in 
polite  literature  was  never  ques- 
tioned, seems  to  he  much  more 
affected  with  this  than  any  part 
of  the  poem,  as  I think  we  may 
collect  from  one  of  his  letters  to 


Mr.  Pope.  “ I return  you  your 
“ Milton,  says  he,  and— -I  protest 
" to  you,  this  last  perusal  of  him 
“ bos  given  me  such  new  de- 
grees,  I will  not  say  of  plea- 
“ sure,  but  of  admiration  and 
" astonishment,  that  I look  up- 
“ on  the  sublimity  of  Homer 
“ and  the  majesty  of  Virgil  with 
“ somewhat  lest  reverence  than 
“•I  used  to  do.  I challenge 
“ you,  with  all  your  partiality, 
“ to  shew  me  in  the  first  of  these 
any  thing  equal  to  the  allegory 
“ of  Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to 
“ the  greatness  and  justness  of 
“ the  invention,  or  the  highth 
“ and  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
“ What  1 looked  upon  as  a rant 
“ of  Barrow's,  I now  begin  to 
" think  a serious  truth,  and 
“ could  almost  venture  to  set  my 
“ hand  to  it, 

“ Hiec  qiiicuoque  legil,  tant&m  cc- 
cinisKc  pulabit, 

' **  Meonidem  raniu,  Virgilium  culi- 
ces." 

649-  On  either  side  a formidable 
shape  The  figure  of  Death  is 
pretty  well  fixed  and  agreed  upon 
by  poets  and  painters : but  the 
description  of  Sin  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  that  thought 
in  Horace,  De  Art.  Poet.  4. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  fortnoea 
•iipcme. 

The  author  might  have  in  mind 
too  Spenser's  description  of  Er- 
ror in  the  mixed  shape  of  a 
woman  and  a .serpent.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  c.  i.  st.  14. 

Half  like  a serpent  horribly  display’d. 
Rut  th’  other  half  did  woman’s  shape 
retain, 
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But  ended  foul  in  many  a scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a serpent  arm’d 

With  mortal  sting : about  her  middle  round 

A cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark’d 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung  655 

A hideous  peal ; yet,  when  they  list, would  creep, 

If  ought  disturb’d  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  bark’d  and  howl’d. 
Within  unseen.  Far  less  abhorr’d  than  these 
Vex’d  Scylla  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts  660 


And  also  the  image  of  Echidna, 
b.  vi.  c.  vi.  St.  10. 

Yet  did  her  face,  and  former  jiorta 
profeta, 

A fair  younj;  maiden,  full  of  comely 
glee: 

But  all  her  hinder  parta  did  plain 
express 

A monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful 
ugliness. 

The  addition  of  the  hell-hounds 
about  her  middle  is  plainly 
copied  from  Scylla,  as  appears 
from  the  following  simile.  He- 
siod s Echidna  is  described  half- 
woman and  half-serpent,  Theog. 

H/un  fut  nuffn,  U, saXArn- 
{»»», 

V/*tru  5*  muri  ti  /<i. 

7«>T1. 

65i.  A cry  of  hell-hounds  never 
ceasing  bark’d,]  Dr.  Bentley  reads 
A crew  of  hell-hounds  &c.  but 
Milton's  cry  of  hell-hounds  is  of 
much  the  same  poetical  stamp  as 
Virgil’s  ruunt  equiles  et  odora 
canum  vis,  Ma.  iv.  132.  where 
what  is  proper  to  the  canes  is 
said  of  the  vis;  as  here  what  is 
proper  to  the  hell-hounds  is  said 
of  the  cry.  W'e  have  the  same 


way  of  speaking  in  vi.  212.  vii. 
66.  and  elsewhere.  Pearce. 

660.  Vex'd  Scylla  bathing  in 
the  sen]  For  Circe  having  poi- 
soned that  part  of  the  sea  where 
Scylla  used  to  bathe,  the  next 
time  Scylla  bathed,  her  lower 
parts  were  changed  into  dogs, 
in  the  sea  that  parts  Calabria,  the 
farthest  part  of  Italy  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
hoarse  Trinacrian  shore,  that  is 
from  Sicily,  whicli  was  formerly 
called  Trinocria  from  its  three 
promontories  lying  in  the  form 
of  a triangle : and  this  shore 
may  well  be  called  hoarse  not 
only  by  reason  of  a tempestuous 
sea  breaking  upon  it,  but  like- 
wise on  account  of  the  noises 
occasioned  by  the  eruptions  of 
mount  iEtna ; and  the  number 
of  r’s  in  this  verse  very  well  ex- 
press the  hoarseness  of  it.  You 
have  the  story  of  Scylla  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  rer. 
59.  5ff. 

Scylla  venit,  mediaque  tenua  desccn- 
derat  alvo ; 

Cum  sua  feedari  latrantiinis  irguinn 
mon  stria 
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Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  call’d 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 

Lur’d  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab’ring  moon  665 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  The  other  shap>e. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call’d  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Or  substance  might  be  call’d  that  shadow  seem’d. 

For  each  seem’d  either ; black  it  stood  as  Night,  670 


Atpicit : ac  prini6  non  crcdena  ^r- 
porii  illas 

Ease  sui  partet,  refugitque,  abigitque, 
timetquc 

Ora  proterra  canum  ; fed  quos  fugit, 
attrahit  una. 

Kt  corpus  querent  femorum,  cru- 
ruroque  pcdumque, 

Cerbereos  rictus  pro  partibus  invenit 
illii, 

StatquG  canum  rabies;  subjcctaquc 
terga  feramm 

Inguinibus  truncis  utcroque  exstante 
coherent. 

The  Cerberean  mouths  in  Milton 
is  plainly  after  the  Cerbereos 
rictus  in  Qvid. 

665.  — the  lab' ring  moon]  The 
ancients  believed  the  nnoon  great- 
ly affected  by  magical  practices, 
and  the  Latin  poets  call  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  labores  lunce. 
The  three  foregoing  lines  and 
the  former  part  of  this  contain 
a short  account  of  what  was 
once  believed,  and  in  Milton’s 
time  not  so  ridiculous  as  now. 
Richardson. 

666.  77ieoi/ier#Aflpe,  &c.]  This 
poetical  description  of  Death  our 
author  has  pretty  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Spenser.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  vii.  cant.  vii.  st.  46. 


But  after  all  came  Life,  and  butly 
Death, 

Death  with  most  grim  aiul  grisljr 
visage  seen. 

Yet  is  he  nought  but  porting  of  the 
breath, 

Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a shade  to 
ween. 

Unbodied,  unsoul’d,  unheard,  unseen. 

Thyer. 

666.  No  person  seems  better 
to  have  understood  the  secret  of 
heightening,  or  of  setting  terri- 
ble things,  if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression, in  their  strongest  light, 
by  the  force  of  a judicious  ob- 
scurity, than  Milton.  His  de- 
scription of  Death  is  ailinirably 
studied ; it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a gloomy  pomp,  with  what 
a significant  and  expressive  un- 
certainty of  strokes  and  colour- 
ing, he  has  finished  the  portrait 
of  the  King  of  terrors : 

The  other  shape  &c. 

See  V.  666 — 673.  In  this  de- 
scription nil  is  dark,  uncertain, 
confused,  terrible,  and  sublime 
to  the  last  degree.  Burke  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  part 
ii.  sect.  3. 

670.  — black  it  stood  as  Night, 
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Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  .terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a dreadful  dart ; what  seem’d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast  675 

With  horrid  strides,  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Th’  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir’d, 
Admir’d,  not  fear’d  ; God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunn’d  ; 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began.  680 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 

That  dar’st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  w^ay 
To  yonder  gates  ? through  them  I mean  to  pass. 

That  be  assur’d,  without  leave  ask’d  of  thee : 685 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly’,  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  Spi’rits  of  heaven. 


&c.]  Like  the  ghost  described 
in  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  605. 

I*  fnrt 

Amt  wtrrmmt,  mu  fiuXtnri  lumttt. 

Gloomy  oi  night  he  stands,  in  act  to 
throw 

Th’  aereal  arrow  from  the  twanging 
bow.  Broome. 

678.  — God  and  his  Son  except. 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he 
nor  shunn’d  ;] 

This  appears  at  first  sight  to 
reckon  God  and  his  Son  among 
created  things,  but  except  is  used 
here  with  the  same  liberty  as  but 
ver.  333,  and  336,  and  Milton 
has  a like  passage  in  his  Prose 
Works,  p.  ?77*  edit.  Tol.  No 


place  in  heaven  and  earth,  except 
hell — Richardson. 

683.  — miscreated]  We  have 

been  told  that  Milton  first  coined 
the  word  miscreated,  but  S[>enser 
used  it  before  him,  us  Faery 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  3. 

Bnsoons  he  took  tliat  mitereated  fair, 
and  b.  ii.  cant.  vii.  st.  4?. 

Nor  mortal  steel  einpierce  hit  ns>t> 
ereoled  mould. 

Bentley. 

684.  — through  them  I mean  to 
pass,&.c.]  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  iii.  c.  iv.  st.  15. 

I mean  not  thee  intreat 

To  pass  ; but  roaugre  thee  will  pots, 
or  die. 

Jortin. 
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To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied. 

Art  thou  that  traitor  Angel,  art  thou  he, 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  heav’n  and  faith,  till  then  Gw 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav’n’s  sons 
Conjfir’d  against  the  Hig’hest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn’d 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 6p'> 

And  reckon’st  thou  thyself  with  Spi’rits  of  heaven 
Hell-doom’d,  and  breath ’st  defiance  here  and  scorn 
Where  I reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 

Thy  king  and  lord  ? Back  to  thy  punishment. 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  700 

Lest  writh  a whip  of  scorpions  I pursue 
Thy  ling’ring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee’,  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape. 

So  speaking  and  so  threat’ning,  grew  ten-fold  705 
More  dreadful  and  deform  : on  th’  other  side 
Incens’d  with  indignation  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a comet  bum’d. 


69s.  Dretp  after  him  the  third 
part  of  heav’n  s $ont]  An  opinion, 
as  we  noted  before,  grounded  on 
Rev.  xii.  3,  4.  Behold,  a great 
red  dragon — and  hi*  tail  drew  the 
third  part  of  the  ttprs  of  heaven, 
and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth. 

693.  Conjur'd  agaimt  the 
Hig'heet,]  Banded  and  leagued 
together  against  the  Most  High. 
Of  the  Latin  amjurare  to  bind 
one  another  by  oatb  to  be  true 
and  faithful  in  a design  under- 
taken, 

VOL.  I. 


Et  conjuralot  cocitim  rewindere  fra- 
Irei.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  gSO. 

Aut  eat^ur^e  deseenden*  Oacut  ab 
Istro.  Georg,  ii.  497. 

Hume. 

697-  Hell-doom'd,']  As  Satan 
had  called  Death  hell-horn,  ver. 
687. 

700.  FaUe  /ugitiee,]  He  is 
here  called  false  because  he  had 
called  himself  a spirit  of  heaven. 
Compare  ver.  687,  with  ver.  696. 
Pearce. 

708.  — and  like  a comet  buru'd, 
K 
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Tliat  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  th’  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.  Each  at  the  head 

Levell’d  his  deadly  aim  ; their  fatal  hands 

No  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a frown 

Each  cast  at  th’  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds. 

With  heav’n’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on  715 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 


&c.]  The  ancient  poets  fre- 
quently compare  u hero  in  his 
shining  armour  to  a comet ; as 
Virg.  yEn.  x.  272. 

Non  Mrcus  ac  Itquidi  si  quando  nocte 
comctsc 

Sanguind  lugubre  rubent— 

But  this  comet  is  so  large  as  to 
fire  the  length  of  the  constellation 
Ophiuchus  or  Arguitenens,  nr 
Serpentarius  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  a length  of  about  forty 
degrees,  in  th’  arctic  sky,  or  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  from  his 
horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and 
war.  Poetry  delights  in  omens, 
prodigies,  and  such  wonderful 
events  as  were  supposed  to  fol- 
low upon  the  appearance  of 
comets,  eclipses,  and  the  like. 
We  have  another. instance  of 
this  nature  in  i.  598.  and  Tasso 
in  the  same  manner  compares 
Argantes  to  n comet,  and  men- 
tions the  like  fatal  effects,  cant, 
vii.  St  52. 

Qual  con  le  chiomc  songtiinose  hnr- 
rende 

Splender  cometn  suol  per  I'aria  a- 
dusta, 

(The  i regni  muta,  c i feri  morbi  ad- 
duce, 

A i purpurci  tiranni  infausta  luce. 


As  when  a comet  far  and  wide  de- 
scried. 

In  scorn  of  rheebus  midst  bright 
heav'n  doth  shine. 

And  tidings  sad  of  death  and  mis- 
chief brings 

To  mighty  loi^.s,  to  monarchs,  and 
to  kings.  Fairfax. 

714.  — as  when  two  black  clouds, 
&c.]  It  is  liighly  probable,  that 
Milton  took  the  hint  of  this 
noble  simile  from  one  of  the 
same  sort  in  Boinrdo’s  Orkando 
Inamorato,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  has  excelled  the 
Italian  much,  both  in  the  variety 
of  its  circumstances,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  application.  Boi- 
ardo  is  describing  an  encounter 
betwixt  Orlando  his  hero,  and 
the  Tartar  king  Agricane,  and 
begins  it  thus,  b.  i.  c.  I6. 

Se  vedirte  insieme  mai  scontrar  due 
tuoni 

Da  Levante  a Ponentc  al  cirl  diverso. 

Cost  proprio  a’urtar  quei  due  baroni. 

Thyer. 

7 1 5.  — heav'n' s artillery']  Thun- 
der. Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  83. 

Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamen- 
L'lria  corli.  . 

Hume. 

71 6.  Over  the  Caspian,]  That 
.sea  being  particularly  noted  for 
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Hovering  a space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 

So  frown’d  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  match’d  they  stood ; 720 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a foe : and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achiev’d,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung. 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  72r, 

Ris’n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush’d  betweeti. 

O father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 

Again.st  thy  only  son  ? What  fury’,  O son. 

Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  father’s  head  ? and  know’st  for  whom  ; 730 

For  him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 

At  thee  ordain’d  his  drudge,  to  execute 

Whate’er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids  : 

His  wrath,  w’hich  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  return’d. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 


storms  ond  tempests.  So  Horace, 
0(1.  ii.  ix.  2. 

—Non  mare  Caipinm 
Vexant  intsqualcs  procells 
Uique 

And  80  Fairfax,  in  Tasso,  cant, 
vi.  St.  38. 

Or  a«  when  clouds  together  crush'd 
and  bruis’d. 

Pour  down  a tempest  by  the  Catpinn 
shore. 

722.  — SO  great  a foes']  Jesus 
Christ,  who  (as  it  follows  ver. 
7S4.)  will  one  day  destroy  both 
death  and  Aim  that  hat  the  power 


of  death,  that  it  the  devil.  Hel>. 
ii.  14. 

7 SO.  — and  know’st  for  whom  , ] 
These  words  are  read  with  a 
semi-colon  in  Milton’s  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  with  a note  of 
interrogation,  as  in  some  others  : 
and  the  meaning  is,  at  the  same 
time  that  thou  knowest  for  whom  ; 
Cum  noris  bene  cui  facias  hoc ; 
as  Dr.  Triipp  translates  it.  If 
this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words, 
they  must  be  read  with  a note  of 
interrogation. 

737.  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and 
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Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 

Prevented  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 

What  it  intends  ; till  first  I know  of  thee,  740 

What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-form’d,  and  why 

In  this  infernal  vale  first  met  thou  call’st 

Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call’st  my  son  ; 

I know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.  745 

T’  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell  gate  replied. 

Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ? once  deem’d  so  fair 
In  heav’n,  when  at  th’  assembly,  and  in  sight 
. Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combin’d  750 

In  bold  conspiracy  against  heav’n’s  King, 

All  on  a sudden  miserable  pain 

Surpris’d  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 

In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 

Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  opening  wide,  755 

Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  count’nance  bright, 

Then  shining  heav’nly  fair,  a goddess  arm’d 
Out  of  thy  head  I sprung : amazement  seiz’d 


ihy  words  so  strange]  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  words  so 
strange  in  this  verse  has  a pe- 
culiar beauty  in  it,  which  Dr. 
Bentley’s  alteration  of  the  latter 
strange  into  nen  utterly  destroys. 

So  strange  tby  outcry,  and  thy  words 
so  new. 

How  flat,  lifeless,  and  unharmo- 
nious,  compared  uith  the  com- 
mon reading ! 

758.  Out  ^ thy  head  /sprung:] 
Sin  is  rightly  made  to  spring  out 
of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wisdom 


or  Minerva  did  out  of  Jupiter's : 
and  Milton  describes  the  birth 
of  the  one  very  much  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  ancient 
poets  have  that  of  the  other, 
and  particularly  the  author  of 
the  hymn  to  Minerva  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  Homer.  And  what 
follows  seems  to  be  an  hint  im- 
proved upon  Minerva’s  being 
ravished  soon  afler  her  birth  by 
Vulcan,  as  we  may  learn  fWnn 
Lucian.  Dial.  Vulcani  et  Jovis, 
ct  De  Domo. 
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All  th’  host  of  heav’n  ; back  they  recoiPd  afraid 
At  first,  and  call’d  me  Sin,  and  for  a sign  760 

Portentous  held  me  ; but  familiar  grown, 

I pleas’d,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 

Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 

Becam’st  enamour’d,  and  such  joy  thou  took’st  766 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceiv’d 

A growing  burden.  Mean  while  war  arose. 

And  fields  were  fought  in  heav’n  ; wherein  remain’d 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  almighty  foe 

Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  770 

Through  all  the  empyrean  : down  they  fell 

Driv’n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 

Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 

1 also ; at  which  time  this  pow’rful  key 

Into  my  hand  was  giv’n,  with  charge  to  keep  775 

These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 

Without  my  opening.  Pensive  here  I sat 

Alone,  but  long  I sat  not,  till  my  womb 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown 

Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes.  780 


771.  — the  empyrean:']  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
though  the  words  empyreal  and 
empyrean  are  both  spelt  in  the 
same  manner,  yet  Milton  con- 
stantly pronounces  empyreal  with 
the  accent  upon  the  third  syl- 
lable from  the  end,  and  empyrean 
with  the  accent  upon  the  second. 
I once  imagined  that  he  did  it 
to  distinguish  the  substantive 
from  the  adjective;  but  I find 
one  instance  where  he  uses  the 


word  empyrean  as  an  at^eclive, 
and  yet  gives  it  the  same  accent 
as  when  he  makes  it  a substan- 
tive, X.  321. 

The  con  lines  met  of  cmpyr^n  heaven. 

There  is  no  way  of  solving  the 
di£Sculty,  unless  we  suppose  witli 
Dr.  Heylin  that  the  word  empy- 
real is  false  spelt,  and  that  it 
ought  to  he  written  empyrinl 
tftxufut  in  Greek,  and  the  other 
empyrean  tpirv^iuK. 
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At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest 
'I'hine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform’d  : but  he  my  inbred  enemy  785 

Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  destroy  ; I fled,  and  cried  out  Death  ; 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh’d 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 

I fled,  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  seems,  790 
Inflam’d  with  lust  than  rage,)  and  swifter  far. 

Me  overtook  his  mother  all  dismay’d. 

And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 

Ingend’ring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 

These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry  795 

Surround  me,  as  thou  saw’st,  hourly  conceiv’d 

And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  infinite 

To  me ; for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 


786.  — brandishing  hit  fatal 
dart]  So  Virgil  of  .£acas  going 
to  kill  Turnus,  jEii.  xii.  919. 

Cunclant!  lelum  JEoeatt  fatale  eoruxat, 

7Sg.  From  all  her  caves,  and 
back  resounded]  An  imitation  of 
Virgil,  jEn.  ii.  53. 

Insonuere  cavte,  gemitumque  dedere 
caverns. 

Hume. 

I fled,  and  cried  out  Death — and 
hack  resounded  Death.  The  re- 
jietitiou  of  Death  here  is  a beauty 
of  the  same  kind  ns  that,  of  the 
name  of  Kurydice  in  Virgil, 
Georg,  iv.  .525. 

—Eur>idicen  vox  ip.>a  ct  riigida  lin- 
gua. 


Ah  miaeram  Eurydicen,  aninil  fu- 
gientc,  vocabat ; 

Eurydicen  totu  referebant  flumine 
ripu;: 

only  Death  is  made  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  und  JCurydice, 
for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  the 
first.  There  is  the  like  repeti- 
tion in  £cl.  vi.  43. 

His  adjungil,  Ilylan  nautre  quo  fonts 
tclicUim 

Clam4sacnt ; iit  liltua,  J/yla,  I/yla, 
omne  sonaret. 

796.  — as  thou  saw'tt,2  One 
would  think  it  should  be  as  thou 
seest ; but  we  must  suppose  that 
now  at  this  time  these  monsters 
were  crept  into  her  womb,  and 
lay  there  unseen. 
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That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ; then  bursting  forth  soo 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round. 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I find. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour  805 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  w'ith  mine  involv’d  ; and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Whenever  that  shall  be ; so  fate  pronounc’d. 

But  thou,  O father,  I forewarn  thee,  shun  8 to 

His  deadly  arrow  ; neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 

Though  temper’d  heav’nly,  for  that  mortal  dint. 

Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

She  finish’d,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore  815 

Soon  learn’d,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer’d  smooth. 
Dear  daughter,  since  thou  claim’st  me  for  thy  sire. 

And  my  fair  son  here  show’st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav’n,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 
Befall’n  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of ; know  821 


809.  —so fate  pronounc'd.]  The 
heathen  poets  make  Jupiter  su- 
perior to  fate:  the  will  of  Jupiter 
was  performed,  says  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  5.  A<«;  y inAiim 
Sic  fata  DcOni  rex  snrtitur,  vnl- 
▼iCque  vices,  says  V'ir^'il,  .En. 
iii.  375.  £t  sic  fata  Jovis  pos- 
cunt,  /En.  iv.  6l4.  Hut  Milton 
with  great  propriety  makes  the 
fallen  angels  mid  Sin  here  attri- 


bute events  to  fate,  without  any 
mention  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

817.  Dear  daughter,']  Satan 
had  now  learned  h'u  lore  or  les- 
son, and  the  reader  will  observe 
how  artfully  he  changes  his  lan- 
guage ; he  had  said  before,  ver. 
745,  that  he  had  never  seen 
sight  more  detestable  ■,  but  now  it 
is  dear  daughter,  and  my  fair 
son. 
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I come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heav’nly  host 

Of  spi’rits,  that  in  our  just  pretences  arm’d  826 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high : from  them  I go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th’  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wand’ring  quest  a place  foretold  sso 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a place  of  bliss 

In  the  purlieus  of  heav’n,  and  therein  plac’d 

A race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  remov’d,  S35 

Lest  heav’n  surcharg’d  with  potent  multitude 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils : be  this  or  ought 

Than  this  more  secret  now  design’d,  1 haste 

To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return. 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  mo 
Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm’d 
With  odours : there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fill’d 
Immeasurably,  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceas’d,  for  both  seem’d  highly  pleas’d,  and  Death 


842.  fVing  silently  the  buxom 
air,]  Buxom,  as  when  we  say 
a buxom  last,  is  rulgarly  under- 
stood for  merry,  wanton ; but 
it  properly  signifies  flexible, 
yielding,  from  a Saxon  word 
signifying  to  bend.  It  is  like- 
wise piade  the  epithet  of  the  air 
by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 


cant.  xi.  st.  37- 

And  tbereirith  scourge  the  buxom  air 
so  lore. 

And  he  shews  plainly  how  he 
understood  the  word  by  his  use 
of  it  in  his  Vietv  of  the  stale  of 
Ireland,  “ Thinking  thereby  to 
*'  make  them  more  tractable  and 
" buxom  to  his  government." 
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Grinn’d  horrible  a ghastly  smile,  to  hear  846 

His  famine  should  be  fill’d,  and  blest  his  maw 
Destin’d  to  that  good  hour : no  less  rejoic’d 
H is  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  s&o 

And  by  command  of  heav’n’s  all-pow’rful  King 
1 keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates  ; against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 

Fearless  to  be  o’ermatch’d  by  living  might.  855 

But  what  owe  I to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound. 

To  sit  in  hateful  oflBce  here  confin’d. 

Inhabitant  of  heav’n,  and  heav’nly-born,  s6o 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain. 

With  terrors  and  with  clamours  compass’d  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 


846.  Grinn'd  horrible  a gkatily 
Several  poeU  have  en- 
deavoured to  expreM  much  the 
same  image.  Thus  Homer  says 
of  Ajax,  Iliad. ,vii.  SIS. 

Mulwan  fiXtnftm  w(tnrrmn. 

And  Statius  of  Tydeus,  Thebaid. 
viii.  58S. 

— fonnidabile  ridens. 

And  Cowley  of  Goliah,  Davideis, 
b.  iii. 

Th'  uncireumda’d  imil’d  grimly  with 
diidain. 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes,  Ari- 
osto and  Tasso  express  it  very 
prettily  thus,  Atpramente  torrise 
and  Sorriu  amaramenU.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed. 


that  Milton  has  greatly  exceeded 
them  all. 

855.  Fearless  to  be  o’ermalch'd 
by  living  might.]  In  some  edi- 
tions it  is  Jiving  might,  that  is, 
creature,  and  we  have  living 
might  before,  ver.  6lS : and  this 
is  likewise  Dr.  Bentley's  reading;, 
for  living  might,  says  he,  would 
not  except  even  God  himself, 
the  ever-living  and  the  almighty. 
But  God  himself  must  neces- 
sarily be  excepted  here;  for  it 
was  by  his  command  that  Sin 
and  Death  sat  to  guard  the  gates, 
and  therefore  living  might  cannot 
possibly  be  understood  of  God, 
but  of  any  one  else  who  should 
endeavour  to  force  a passage. 
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Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gav’st  me  ; whom  should  I obey  865 

But  thee,  whom  follow  ? thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  1 shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  870 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key. 

Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took  ; 

And  tow’ards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train. 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew. 

Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  875 
Could  once  have  mov’d  ; then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th’  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  ir’on  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens  : on  a sudden  open  fly 


868.  The  gods  who  live  at 
case,]  Word  for  word  from 
Homer,  @M(  puK  Bentley. 

It  is  Sin  who  speaks  here,  and 
she  speaks  us  an  Epicurean. 
Bichardson. 

871.  Thus  saying,  f run  her  side 
&c.]  It  is  one  great  part  of  a 
poet’s  art  to  know  when  to  de- 
scribe things  in  general,  and 
when  to  be  very  circumstantial 
and  particular.  Milton  has  in 
these  lines  shewed  his  judgment 
in  this  respect.  The  first  open- 
ing of  the  gates  of  hell  by  Sin 
is  an  incident  of  that  importance, 
that,  if  I can  guess  by  my  own, 
every  reader’s  attention  must  be 
greatly  excited,  and  consequently 
as  highly  gratified  by  the  minute 
tictail  of  imrticulars  our  author 
has  given  us.  It  may  with  jus- 


tice be  farther  observed,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  poem,  the  versi- 
fication is  better  accommodated 
to  the  sense.  The  drawing  up 
of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  oj 
the  key,  the  sudden  shooting  of 
the  bolls,  and  the  fiying  open  of 
the  doors,  are  in  some  sort  de- 
scribed by  the  very  break  and 
sound  of  the  verses.  Thyer. 

873.  And  tow’ards  the  gate 
rolling  her  bestial  train,]  A mo- 
dern riming  poet  would  perliaps 
have  said, 

And  rulling  tow’rds  the  gate  her 
bestial  train, 

and  no  bad  line  neither:  but 
how  much  better  doth  Milton’s 
express  the  rolling  of  her  serpen- 
tine train,  and  how  well  the 
sound  agrees  with  the  sense  ! 
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With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  880 

TIP  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.  She  open’d,  but  to  shut 

Excell’d  her  povv’r  ; the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a banner’d  host  885 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank’d  in  loose  army  ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a furnace  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  gyo 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth, 
And  time,  and  place  are  lost ; where  eldest  Night 


881.  — and  on  Iheir  kingei  grate 
Harsh  thunder, 

Mow  much  stronger  and  more 
poetical  is  this  than  Virgil's, 
^n.  i.  449. 

^furibut  cardo  >tridebat  afinU : 

or  jEn.  vi.  573. 

— borrisono  Mridentes  cardinc  sacra 
Panduntur  porta  ? 

The  ingenious  author  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  remarVs,  that 
this  expression  is  copied  from 
the  History  of  Don  Hellianis, 
where,  when  one  of  the  knights 
approaches  the  cnstleof  Brande- 
zar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
grating  harsh  thunder  upon  their 
brazen  hinges.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Milton  might 
take  it  from  thence,  os  he  was  a 
reader  of  all  kinds  of  romances. 


882.  — the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.'] 

The  most  profound  depth  of  hell. 

Erebi  de  sedibus  imii. 

Virg,  Georg,  iv.  471. 

Hume, 

8*)4.  — where  eldest  Night 
.rind  Chaos,  &c.J 
All  the  ancient  naturalists,  phi- 
losophers, and  poets,  hold  that 
Chaos  was  the  first  principle  of 
all  things;  and  the  poets  parti- 
cularly make  Night  u goddess, 
and  represent  Night  or  darkness 
and  Chaos  or  confusion  as  ex- 
ercising uncontrolled  dominion 
from  the  beginning.  Thus  Or- 
pheus in  the  beginning  of  bis 
hymn  to  Night  addresses  her  as 
the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
men,  and  origin  of  all  things, 

tiuurm  titn  yinrofar  mue*/*ru  ali  jkm 
Nwf  ytneit  wurrmr. 
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And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 
Strive  here  for  mast’ry,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms  ; they  around  the  flag  900 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 

Light-arm’d  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow. 
Swarm  populous,  unnumber’d  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Gyrene’s  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise  905 
Their  lighter  wings.  To  whom  these  most  adhere. 


So  also  Spenser  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  v.  St.  22. 

O tbou  most  ancient  grandmother 
of  all. 

More  old  than  Jove,  Ac. 

And  our  author’s  system  of  the 
universe  is  in  short,  that  the 
empyrean  Heaven,  and  Chaos, 
and  Darkness  were  before  the  cre^ 
ation.  Heaven  above  and  Chaos 
beneath;  and  then  upon  the 
rebellion  of  the  angels,  Jfrif  Hell 
was  formed  out  of  Chaos  stretch- 
ing far  and  wide  beneath : and  af- 
terwards Heaven  and  Earth,  an- 
other world,  hanging  o’er  the  realm 
of  Chaos,  and  non  from  his  do- 
minion. See  ver.  1002,  <^.  and 
978. 

898.  For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and 
dry,  &c.]  Ovid,  Met.  i.  19* 

Frigida  pugnabant  calidin,  humentia 
aiccU, 

MolUa  cum  duHs,  aine  pondere  ha- 
bentia  |x>ndu8. 

The  reader  may  compare  this 
whole  description  of  Chaos  with 
Ovid's,  and  he  will  easily  see 


how  the  Roman  poet  has  less- 
ened the  grandeur  of  his  by 
puerile  conceits  and  quaint  anti- 
theses : every  thing  in  Milton  is 
great  and  masterly. 

902.  Light-arm’d  or  heacy,'\ 
He  continues  the  warlike  meta- 
phor ; levis  or  gravis  armaturs. 
Hume. 

_ 904'.  Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  tor- 
rid soil,"]  A city  and  province 
of  dry  sandy  Lybia,  Virg.  A£n. 
iv.  42. 

Mine  deeerta  aiti  regio,  lateque  fu- 
rentes 

Uarcai. 

905.  -^and  poise]  Giveweig^lit 
or  ballast  to.  Pliny  speaks  of 
certain  birds,  who  when  a storm 
arises  poise  themselves  with  little 
stones,  1.  xi.  c.  10.  Virgil  has 
the  same  thought  of  his  bees, 
Georg,  iv.  I9+.  Richardson. 

906.  To  whom  these  most  ad- 
here,] Dr.  Bentley  reads  the 
most  adhere,  that  is  (says  he)  he 
of  the  four  rules,  wlnle  he  has 
the  majority.  But  this  is  not 
Milton's  sense  j for  according  to 
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He  rules  a moment ; Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns : next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  governs  all.  Into  this  wild  abyss  910 

The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  hre. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix’d 
Confus’dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 

Unless  th’  almighty  Maker  them  ordain  gi5 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and  look’d  a while, 

Pond’ring  his  voyage  ; for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.  Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal’d  920 


him  no  atoms  adhere  to  moist, 
but  such  as  belong  to  his  faction, 
and  the  same  Is  to  be  said  of  hot, 
cold,  and  dry.  Therefore  the 
reason  why  any  one  of  these 
four  champions  rules  (though 
but  for  a moment)  is  because  the 
atoms  of  his  faction  adhere  most 
to  him.  Firm  dependence  in- 
deed (says  the  Doctor)  and  wor- 
thy the  superlative  most,  that 
lasts  but  for  a moment:  but  I 
should  think  that  the  less  firm 
thedependence  is,  the  finer  imag^e 
we  have  of  such  a state  as  that 
of  Chaos  is.  Pearce. 

911.  The  reomb  of  nature  and 
perhaps  her  grave,)  Lucretius, 

V.  260. 

Omniparen*,  eadem  rerum  commune 
•epulchrum. 

Thyer. 

91 7>  Into  this  wild  abyss  the 
wary  fiend 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and 
look'd  a while,) 

Thus  in  ver.  368,  he  says, 

— ^what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste 

where  ail  and  taste  is  used  for 
sitting  taste;  as  here  stood  and 
looked  for  standing  looked.  Pearce. 

Here  is  a remarkable  transpo- 
sition of  the  words,  the  sense 
however  is  very  clear;  The 
wary  Fiend  stood  on  the  brink 
of  hell,  and  looked  a while  into 
this  wild  abyss,  pondering  his 
voyage.  It  is  observable  the 
poet  himself  seems  to  be  doing 
what  be  describes,  for  the  period 
begins  at  9 10,  then  be  goes  not 
on  directly,  but  lingers,  giving 
an  idea  of  Chaos  before  he 
enters  into  it  If  his  style  is 
somewhat  abrupt,  after  such 
pondering,  it  better  paints  the 
imag^e  he  intended  to  give. 
Richardson. 
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With  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  .storms, 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city’ ; or  less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heav’n  were  falling,  and  these  elements  , 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  earUi.  At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground  ; thence  many  a Icagn.-, 
As  in  a cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides  ^ 

Audacious  ; but  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 


921.  (_lo  compare 

Great  thinf's  with  small)'] 

An  expression  in  Virg.  Ed.  i.  24. 
pairis  componere  inagna.  And 
what  an  idea  doth  this  give  us 
of  the  noises  of  Cliaos,  that  even 
those  of  a city  besieged,  and  of 
heaven  and  earth  running  from 
each  other,  are  but  small  in  com- 
parison ? And  though  both  the 
similitudes  are  truly  excellent 
and  sublime,  yet  how  surpris- 
ingly  doth  the  latter  rise  above 
the  former ! 

927.  — his  sail-broad  vans]  As 
the  air  and  water  are  both  fluids, 
the  metaphors  taken  from  the 
one  are  often  applied  to  the 
other,  and  flying  is  compared  to 
sailing,  and  sailing  to  flying. 
Velorum  pandimus  aUs, 

says  Virgil,  Ain.  iii.  520.  And 
Ain.  i.  SOO, 

— volat  ille  per  afra  mignum 
Remigio  alarum. 

The  same  manner  of  speaking 
has  prevailed  likewise  among 
the  modern  poets,  and  in  Spen- 
ser, as  well  as  in  the  passage 


before  us,  wings  are  likened  to 
sails.  Faery  Queen,  b.i.  cant.  xi. 
St.  10. 


Hii  flaggy  wings  when  forth  he  did 
diliplajf 

Were  like  two  sails. 

And  afterwards,  st.  18. 

-he  cutting  way 

With  his  broad  sails,  about  him 
soared  round. 

927.  This  idea  Milton  had 
used  before,  of  the  English  dr.n- 
gon  Superstition,  “ this  mighty 
sail-icinged  monster.”  Ch.  Go- 
vernment, b.  ii.  Conclus.  Prose- 
works,  vol.  i.  74.  And  the  mon- 
ster in  Ariosto,  which  lights 
with  Bayards,  has  wings,  che 
parean  duo  vele.  Orl.  Fur.  xxxiii. 
84.  T.  Warion. 

927-  — cans]  So  in  Par.  Reg. 
iv.  583. 

Who  on  their  plumy  ivns  received 
him,  Ac. 

And  Tasso,  Gierusal.  Libemt- 
c.  ix.  st.  C. 

Indi  spiega  aI  gran  volo  > ivncni  aii- 
mti. 

Dunster. 
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A vast  vacuity : all  unawares 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain  plumb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance  9sr> 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft ; that  fury  stay’d. 

Quench’d  in  a boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea. 

Nor  good  dry  land  : nigh  founder’d  on  he  fares,  940 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 

Half  fly’ing  ; behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 

As  when  a griffon  through  the  wilderness 


933.  — pennons]  This  word  is 
vulgarly  spelt  pinions,  and  so  Dr. 
Bentley  has  printed  it:  but  the 
author  spells  it  pennons  after  the 
Latin  penna.  The  reader  will 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  num- 
bers here  without  our  pointing 
it  out  to  him. 

935.  — had  not  by  ill  chance] 
An  ill  chance  for  mankind,  that 
he  was  thus  speeded  on  his  jour- 
ney so  far.  Pearce. 

038.  — that  Jury  stay'd,  &c.] 
That  fiery  rebuff  ceased,  quenched 
and  put  out  by  a soft  quick- 
sand : Syrtis  is  explained  by 
neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land, 
exactly  agreeing  with  Lucan, 
Phar.  ix.  304. 

SjTtes— in  dubio  pelagi  terrsque  re* 


941-  half  on  fool, 

Halffying ;] 

Spenser,  Faeiy  Queen,  b.  i.  cant, 
xi.  St.  8. 

Half  flying,  and  half  footing  in  hia 
hjite. 


Our  author  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed several  images  from  the 
old  dragon  described  by  Spenser. 

Oi"?.  — behoves  him  non  both 
oar  and  sail.]  It  behoveth  him 
now  to  use  both  his  oars  and  his 
sails,  as  galleys  do;  according 
to  the  pr.iverb  remis  velisque, 
with  might  and  main.  Hume. 

943.  As  when  a griffon  &c.] 
Satan  half  on  foot,  half  flying,  in 
quest  of  the  new  world,  is  here 
compared  to  a griffon  nith 
ninged  course  both  flying  and 
running  in  pursuit  of  the  Ari- 
maspian  who  had  stolen  his  gold. 
Griffons  are  fabulous  creatures, 
in  the  upjter  part  like  an  c.agle, 
in  the  lower  resemlil.ng  a lion, 
and  are  said  to  guard  gold  mines. 
The  Arimaspians  were  a one- 
eyed  people  of  Scythia  who 
adorned  their  hair  with  gold, 
Lucan,  iii.  280. 

Hinc  et  Sithonis  gemes,  auroque 
ligatas 

Siibstringcni  Ariinas)>e  comas. 

Herodotus  and  other  authors  re- 
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With  winged  course,  o’er  hili  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth  945 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin’d 

The  guarded  gold  : so  eagerly  the  fiend 

O’er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies : 950 
At  length  a universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus’d. 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence  : thither  he  plies. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power  95s 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 


late,  that  there  were  continual 
wars  between  the  griffons  and 
Arimaspiana  about  gold,  the 
griffons  guarding  it,  and  Ari- 
maspians  taking  it  whenever 
they  had  opportunity.  See  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  Ari- 
maspi,  quos  dixiraus,  uno  oculo 
in  fronte  media  insignes : qui- 
bus  assidui  bellum  esse  circa 
aaet.'illa  cum  gryphis,  ferarum 
volucri  genere,  quale  vulgo  tra- 
ditur,  eruente  ex  cuniculis  au- 
rum,  miri  cupiditate  et  feris  cus- 
todientibus,  et  Ariiuaspis  rapien- 
tibus,  multi,  acd  maxime  illustrea 
Herodotus  et  Aristeas  Procon- 
nesius  scribunt.  • 

948.  O'er  bog,  or  tteep,  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley's  reading  is  not 
amiss  O’er  hog,  o’er  steep,  &c. 
The  difficulty  of  Satan’s  voyage 
is  very  well  expressed  by  so 
many  monosyllables  as  follow, 
which  cannot  be  pronounced 
but  slowly,  and  with  frequent 
pauses.  'There  is  a memorable 


instance  of  the  roughness  of  a 
road  admirably  described  by  a 
single  verse  in  Homer,  Iliad, 
xxiii.  116. 

ntXSji  V mtmrrm,  Mmrittrm,  wmfMtrm 

",  r, 

which  Mr.  Pope  has  been  obliged 
to  translate  paraphrastically  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  numbers,  and  he  has  made 
use  of  several  monosyllables,  as 
Milton  has  done. 

O’er  hills,  o'er  doles,  o’er  crags,  o’er 
rocks  they  go; 

Jumping,  high  o’er  the  shrubs  of  the 
rough  ground. 

Rattle  the  clatt’ring  can,  and  the 
shock’d  axles  boond. 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  so  also 
Spenser  in  the  same  manner  re- 
presents the  distress  of  his  Red- 
crosse  Knight  in  his  encounter 
with  the  old  dragon.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  xi.  st.  28. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  embroiled,  griev. 
ed,  brent. 

With  heat,  toil,  wounds,  arms,  smart, 
and  inwaid  6re. 


a 
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Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
Bord’ring  on  light ; when  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  960 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep  ; with  him  enthron’d 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 

The  consort  of  his  reign  ; and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 


962.  Sat  sable-vested  Night,'] 
it  Nv|.  Euripides. 

Hume. 

Miltou  here  and  in  what  fol- 
lows seems  to  have  had  in  his 
view  Spenser’s  fine  description 
of  Night,  which  is  very  much  in 
the  taste  of  this  allegory  of 
Milton's.  See  Faery  Queen,  h.  i. 
cant.  V.  St.  20. 

Where  gri«Iy  Night,  &c. 

964.  Orais  and  Adts,]  Orcus 
is  generally  liy  the  poets  taken 
for  Pluto,  as  Ades  for  any  dark 
place.  These  terms  are  of  a 
very  vague  signification,  and 
employed  by  the  ancient  poets 
accordingly.  Milton  has  per- 
sonized  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  court  of  Chaos.  Richardson. 

964.  — and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Damogorgon  ,•] 

There  was  a notion  among  the 
ancients  of  a certain  deity,  whose 
very  name  they  supposed  capable 
of  producing  the  niost  terrible 
effects,  and  which  they  therefore 
dreaded  to  pronounce.  This 
deity  is  mentioned  as  of  great 
power  in  incantations.  Thus 
Erictho  is  introduced,  threaten- 
ing the  infernal  powers  for  being 
too  slow  in  their  obedience  by 
Lucan,  Phar.  vi.  744. 

VOL,  I. 


Paretis?  an  ille 

Compellandut  erit,  quo  luinqiiimi 
terra  vocata 

Non  concussa  tremit,  qui  Gorj;ona 
cernit  apertam, 

V^erberibusque  suis  trepidam  castigut 
Erinnyra, 

Indcspecta  tenet  vobis  qui  Taruira ; 
cujus 

Vos  estis  superi ; Stygias  qui  pejerat 
undas  ? 

Yet,  nm  I yet,  yc  sullen  fiends, 
obey'd? 

Or  must  1 cull  your  master  to  my 
aid  ? 

At  whose  dread  name  the  trembling 
furies  quake. 

Hell  stands  abash'd,  and  earth's 
foundations  shake  ? 

Who  views  the  Gorgons  with  intrepid 
eyes. 

And  your  inviolable  flood  defies  ? 

liuuf. 

And  likewise  Tiresias  by  Statius, 
Thebaid.  iv.  514. 

Scimus  enim  et  quicquid  dici  nosci* 
que  timciis, 

£t  turbare  Hccaten,  nt  te,  Thynu 
bra^,  vercrer, 

Et  triplicis  mundi  summum  qiiein 
scire  nefastum  cst. 

Ilium  sed  tareo. 

And  Ismen  threatens  in  the  same 
strain  in  Tiisso,  cant.  xiii.  st.  10. 

Per  Iiingo  disusar  gi^  non  si  tcords, 
&c. 

I have  not  yet  forgot  fur  want  of  use. 

What  dreadful  terms  belong  this  sa- 
ered  feat, 

I, 
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Of  Datnogorgon  ; Rumour  next  and  Chance,  965 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroil’d, 


My  tongiie  (if  still  your  stubborn 
hearts  refuse) 

That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  srell 
repeat. 

Which  heard  great  Dis  cannot  him- 
self excuse. 

But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat. 

Fairfax. 

The  nnme  of  this  deity  is  Demo~ 
gorgon,  which  some  think  a cor- 
ruption of  Demiurgus ; others 
imagine  him  to  be  so  called,  as 
being  able  to  look  upon  the 
Gorgon,  that  turned  all  other 
spectators  to  stone,  and  to  this 
Lucan  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
says 

— ^ui  Gorgona  cernit  apeitaro. 

Spenser  too  mentions  this  infer- 
nal deity.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  V.  St.  22. 

Which  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon’t 
hall. 

And  saw’st  the  secrets  of  the  world 
unmade : 

and  places  him  likewise  in  the 
immense  abyss  with  Chaos,  b.  iv. 
cant.  ii.  st.  47. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
abyss. 

Where  Demogorgon  in  dull  darkness 
pent. 

Par  from  the  view  of  Gods  and 
heaven's  bliss. 

The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dread- 
ful dwelling  is : 

and  takes  notice  also  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  his  name,  b.  i. 
cant.  i.  St.  37. 

A bold  bad  man,  that  dat’d  to  call 
by  name 

Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and 
dead  night. 

At  which  C^tus  quakes,  and  Styx 
is  put  to  flight. 


Well  therefore  might  Milton  dis- 
tinguish him  by  the  dreaded  name 
of  Demogorgon  and  the  name  of 
Demogorgon  is  as  much  as  to  say 
Demogorgon  himself,  as  in  Virgil 
u£n.  vi.  76s,  Alhanum  nomen  is 
a man  of  Alba,  ^En.  xii.  515,  No- 
men Echionium,  id  est  Tbebanum, 
is  a Theban  ; and  we  have  a me- 
morable instance  of  this  way  of 
speaking  in  Rev.  xi.  13.  And  in 
the  earthquake  were  tlain  trofum 
arf^wTwr  names  qf  men  seyen  thou- 
sand, that  is,  seven  thousand 
men.  And  besides  these  autho- 
rities to  justify  our  author,  let 
me  farther  add  what  the  learned 
Mr.  Jortin  hath  suggested,  that 
this  name  “ is  to  be  found  in 
“ Lactantius,  the  Scholiast  of 
“ Statius  on  Thebaid.  iv.  516, 
“ Dicit  Deum  Demogorgon.a 
“ summum.  It  is  also  to  be 
"found  in  Hyginus,  page  11. 
“ Edit.  Hamburgh.  Oct.  1 674. 
" Ex  Demogorgone  et  Terra 
" Python,  draco  divinus,  if  the 
“ place  be  not  corrupted.  See 
" Muncker  there."  And  Mr. 
Thyer  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  against  Dr.  Bentley  by 
another  passage  in  our  author's 
Latin  works,  p.  340.  Apud 
vetust'issimos  itaque  mythologise 
scriptores  memorite  datum  re- 
perio  Demogorgonem  Deorum 
omnium  atavum  (quern  eundem 
et  Chaos  ab  antiquis  nuncupa- 
tum  hariolor)  inter  alios  liberos, 
quos  sustulerat  plurimos,  Terram 
genuisse. 

965. — Rumournexl  andChance,'] 
In  Satan's  voyage  through  the 
Chaos  there  are  several  imaginary 
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And  Discord  with  a thousand  various  mouths. 

T’  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus.  Ye  Powers 


pei^ns  describcil,  as  residing  in 
that  immense  waste  of  matter. 
This  may  perhaps  be  conform- 
able to  the  taste  of  those  critics 
who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in 
a poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it ; but  for 
my  own  part,  I am  pleased  most 
with  those  passages  in  this  de- 
scription which  carry  in  them  a 
greater  measure  of  probability, 
and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is 
his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke 
that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit, 
his  falling  into  a cloud  of  nitre 
and  the  like  combustible  mate- 
rials, that  by  their  explosion  still 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voy- 
age ; his  springing  upward  like 
a pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  la- 
borious passage  through  that 
confusion  of  elements  which  the 
poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
her  grave. 

Addison. 

Mr.  Addison  seems  to  disap- 
prove of  these  fictitious  beings, 
thinking  them  I suppose  (like  Sin 
and  Death)  improper  for  an  epic 
poem  : but  I see  no  reason  why 
Milton  may  not  be  allowed  to 
place  such  imaginarybeingainthe 
regions  of  Chaos,  as  well  as  Vir- 
gil describe  the  like  beings.  Grief, 
and  Fear,  and  Want,  and  Sleep, 
and  Death,  and  Discord  likewise 
within  the  confines  of  bell ; and 
why  what  is  accounted  a beauty 
in  one  should  be  deemed  a fault 
in  the  other.  See  Ain.  vi.  27S, 
Ac. 


Vestibulum  ante  ipaum,  primisque 
in  faucibus  Orci, 

Luctui,  et  ultrice*  posuere  cabilia 
Cura: 

Palentesqus  habitant  Morbi,  triitU- 
que  Senectus, 

Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  et 
turpis  Egestos, 

Terribilis  visu  formac : Letumque, 
Laborque : 

Turn  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor,  et 
mala  mentis 

Oaudia,  mortiferuraque  adverso  in 
limine  Bellum, 

Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et 
Discordia  demens 

Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innexa  cru- 
entis. 

Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  Jaws  of 
hell. 

Revengeful  Cares,  and  sullen  Sor- 
rows dwell ; 

And  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age  s 

Want,  Fear,  and  Famine’s  unresisted 
rage; 

Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's 
half-brother  Sleep, 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry 
keep; 

With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a guilty 
mind. 

Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  Force 
behind ; 

The  Furies  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that 
shakes 

Her  hissing  tresses,  and  unfolds  her 
•nakes.  Dryden. 

Every  reader,  I believe,  has  been 
pleased  with  this  description ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  pleased 
with  Virgil,  and  to  be  displeased 
with  Milton.  We  may  observe 
both  in  Virgil  and  Milton  that 
Discord  is  made  the  last  of  these 
imaginary  beings,  how  much 
greater  an  idea  have  we  of  Dis- 
cord with  a thousand  various 
mouths  than  with  snaky  hair, 

Vipereum  crinem  vittis  Initexa  cru- 
enlis  I 
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And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  by  constraint 
Wand’ring  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light. 

Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I seek  975 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heav’n  ; or  if  some  other  place, 

From  your  dominion  won,  th’  ethereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I travel  this  profound  ; direct  my  course  ; 980 

Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  1 that  region  lost. 


We  may  farther  observe  in  jus- 
tification of  Milton,  that  the  like 
shadowy  beings  are  introduced 
in  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  686‘.  in 
Statius's  description  of  the  house 
of  Mars,  Theb.  vii.  47.  in  Clau- 
dian  In  Rufin.  i.  SO.  and  in 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 
cant.  vii.  st.  21,  &c.  The  pas- 
sages at  large  would  swell  this 
note  to  too  great  a length,  and 
therefore  the  reader  is  only  re- 
ferred to  the  places. 

972.  The  secrets  of  your  realm, "\ 
This  passage  has  been  objected 
to  without  any  reason.  He 
means  probably  secret  places,  as 
in  ver.  89I  • Secrets  is  used  here 
as  secrela  sometimes  in  Virgil : 

In  secreia  senii  ducam  ; 

Georg,  ir.  403. 

— Horrendaque  procul  teertia  Si- 
bylls. 

Antrum  immane  petit : JEn.  vi.  10. 
And  likewise  in  Spenser,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  vi.  cant.  xii.  st.  24. 


And  searched  all  their  cells  an<f 
K.rtli  near. 

Or  if  we  understand  by  secrets 
secret  counsels  and  transactions, 
the  word  disturb  will  be  proper 
enough,  as  in  i.  I67. 

■ and  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels  from  their  des- 
tin'd aim ; 

and  the  word  explore  will  be  very 
proper,  as  in  vii.  95. 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets 
ask 

Of  his  eternal  empire. 

981.  Directed  no  mean  recom- 
pense if  brings  &c.]  My  course 
directed  may  bring  no  little  re- 
compense and  advantage  to  you, 
if  I reduce  that  lost  region,  all 
usurpation  being  thence  expel- 
led to  her  original  darkness  and 
your  sway,  (which  is  the  purport 
of  my  present  journey,)  and  once 
more  erect  the  standard  there  Of 
ancient  Night. 
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All  usurpation  thence  expell’d,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway, 

(Which  is  my  present  journey,)  and  once  more  935 
Erect  the’ standard  there  of  ancient  Night ; 

Yours  be  th’  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Thus  Satan  ; and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 

With  falt’ring  speech  and  visage  incompos’d. 

Answer’d.  I know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art,  990 

That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  heav’n’s  King,  though  overthrown. 

I saw  and  heard,  for  such  a numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  995 

Confusion  worse  confounded  ; and  heav’n  gates 

Pour’d  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

Pursuing.  I upon  my  frontiers  here 

Keep  residence ; if  all  I can  will  serve 

That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  1000 

Encroach’d  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 

Weak’ning  the  sceptre  of  old  Night : first  Hell 

Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 

Now  lately  Heav’n  and  Earth,  another  world. 

Hung  o’er  my  realm,  link’d  in  a golden  chain  1005 


1001.  — through  your  intettine 
broils]  The  former  editions  read 
our  intestine  broils,  but  the 
change  of  our  into  your  (sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Pearce  in  his  reply 
to  Bentley's  censures  upon  this 
passage)  is  so  just  and  necessary, 
that  we  thought  it  best  to  admit 
it  into  the  text. 

1005.  — link’dina  golden  chain] 
There  is  mention  made  in  Homer 
of  Jupiter's  golden  chain,  by 


which  he  can  draw  up  the  gods 
and  the  earth  and  sea  and  the 
whole  universe,  but  they  cannot 
draw  him  down.  You  may  see 
the  passage  at  large  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  , 

E$S  myt,  tnifntsHt  tm,  ulm 

wmtntt 

n«rrtr  T r.  X. 
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To  that  side  heav’n  from  whence  your  legions  fell : 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 

So  much  the  nearer  danger ; go  and  speed  ; 

Havoc  and  spoil  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

He  ceas’d  ; and  Satan  stay’d  not  to  reply,  loio 
But  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a shore, 

With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renew’d 

Springs  upward  like  a pyramid  of  fire 

Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round  lois 

Environ’d  wins  his  way ; harder  beset 

And  more  endanger’d,  than  when  Argo  pass’d 


League  all  jour  forcet  then,  jre 
Pow’rs  above, 

Join  all,  and  try  Ih’  omnipotence  of 
Jore : 

Let  down  our  golden,  everlasting 
chain. 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heav’n, 
and  earth,  and  main : 

Strive  all  of  mortal  or  immortal 
birth. 

To  drag  by  this  the  Thund’rer  down 
to  earth  s 

Yc  strive  in  vain  1 If  I but  stretch 
this  hand, 

I heave  the  Gods,  the  ocean,  and  the 
land, 

I fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus 
height. 

And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling 
in  my  sight.  Pope. 

It  is  most  probably  and  ingeni- 
ously conjectured,  that  by  this 
golden  chain  may  be  understood 
the  superior  attractive  force  of 
the  sun,  whereby  he  continues 
unmoved,  and  draws  all  the  rest 
of  the  planets  toward  him.  But 
whatever  is  meant  by  it,  it  is 
certain  that  our  poet  took  from 
hence  the  thought  of  hanging 
the  world  by  a golden  chain. 


1009-  Havoc  and  $poU  end 
ruin  are  my  gain.]  This  is  very 
agreeable  to  that  character  of 
Chaos  by  Lucan,  Phar.  vL  696. 

Kl  Chaos  inoumeros  avidum  coofun- 
dere  mundos. 

1011.  But  glad  that  now  his 
tea  rhould  find  a shore,]  A meta- 
phor to  express  his  joy  that  now 
his  travel  and  voyage  should  end, 
somewhat  like  t^t  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  who  reading  a tedious 
book,  and  coming  near  to  the  end, 
cried  / tee  land,  Terram  video. 

1017*  —than  mhen  Argo  past’d 
&c.]  The  first  long  ship  ever  seen 
in  Greece,  jn  which  Jason  and 
his  companions  sailed  to  Colchis 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Through  Botporut,  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  or  the  strsuts  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  channel  of 
the  BlacK  Sea.  It  is  sometimes 
writ  Botphorut,  as  in  Mr.  Fen- 
ton’s edition,  from  fitvf  and  : 
but  Milton  is  more  exact  and  ac- 
curate, and  writes  Bosporus  ac- 
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Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks  ; 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn’d 


cording  to  the  best  Greek  au- 
thors, Kom  /3«v(  bovis  trans- 
itus,  the  sea  being  so  narrow 
there  that  cattle  are  said  to  have 
swum  cross  it.  Betwixt  the  Just- 
ling  rocks,  two  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  called  iu  Greek  Symplegades, 
and  by  Juvenal  concurrentia  saxa. 
Sat.  XV.  19.  which  Milton  very 
well  translates  the  justling  rocks, 
because  they  were  so  near,  that 
at  a distance  they  seemed  to  open 
and  shut  again,  and  justle  one 
another,  as  the  ship  varied  its 
course  this  way  and  that  as 
usual.  In  Ponto  dues  Cyanese, 
ab  aliis  Symplegades  appellatae, 
tradiUeque  fabulis  inter  se  con- 
currisse : quoniam  parvo  discre- 
tae  intervallo,  ex  ndverto  intran- 
tibus  geminse  cernebantur,  pau- 
lumque  deflexa  acie,  coeuntium 
speciem  praebebant.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  1.  iv.  cap.  13.  The  reader 
may  see  a farther  account  of 
these  rocks,  and  the  passage  be- 
twixt them,  in  Apollonius,  Ar- 
g^onaut.  ii.  317,  &c.  In  short, 
Satan's  voyage  through  the  light- 
ing elements  was  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
Argonauts  through  narrow  seas 
betwixt  justling  rocks. 

1019.  Or  when  Ulysses  on  the 
larboard  shunrCd 

Charybdis,  and  by  th'  other 
whirlpool  steer'd.'] 

These  two  verses  Dr.  Bentley 
would  throw  quite  away.  Lar- 
board (says  he)  is  abominable  in 
heroic  poetry ; but  Dryden  (as 
the  Doctor  owns)  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  be  employed  there : and 


Milton  in  other  places  has  used 
nautical  terms,  without  being 
censured  for  it  by  the  Doctor.  So 
in  ix.  513.  he  speaks  of  working 
a ship,  of  veering  and  shifiing ; 
and  in  i.  207.  of  mooring  under 
the  lee.  So  Virgil’s  legere  littus 
is  observed  to  be  a term  borrowed 
from  mariners,  by  Servius  in  his 
notes  on  Georg,  ii.  44.  and  Mn. 
iii.  127.  But  the  Doctor  has 
two  very  formidable  objections 
against  the  sense  of  these  verses. 
First  he  says  that  /arfioard  or  left 
hand  is  a mistake  here  for  star- 
board or  right  hand,  Charybdis  be- 
ing to  the  starboard  of  Ulysses, 
when  he  sailed  through  these 
straits.  But  the  sense  may  he, 
not  that  Ulysses  shunned  Cha- 
rybdis situated  on  the  larboard  of 
his  ship  as  he  was  sailing  ; but 
thatUlysses  sailing  on  thelar6oard 
(to  the  left  hand  where  bcylla 
was)  did  thereby  shun  Charybdis; 
which  was  the  truth  of  the  case. 
The  other  objection  is,  that 
Scylla  was  no  whirlpool,  which 
yet  she  is  here  supposed  to  hare 
been  : but  Virgil  (whom  Milton 
follows  oftener  than  he  does  Ho- 
mer) describes  Scylla  as  naves  in 
saxa  Irahentem,  JEa.  iii.  425.  and 
what  is  that  less  than  calling  it  a 
wh'irlpool?  And  Athan.  Kircher, 
who  has  written  a particular  ac- 
count of  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
upon  his  own  view  of  them,  does 
not  scruple  to  call  them  both 
whirlpools.  The  truth  is,  that 
Scylla  is  a rock  situated  in  a 
small  bay  on  the  Italian  coast, 
into  which  bay  the  tide  runs  with 
a very  strong  current,  so  as  to 
L 4 
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Charjbdis,  and  by  th’  other  whirlpool  steer’d.  loso 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov’d  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he ; 

But  he  once  past,  soon  after  when  man  fell, 

Strange  alteration  ; Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  1025 
I’av’d  after  him  a broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur’d  a bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  hell  continued  reaching  th’  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world  ; by  which  the  Spi’rits  perverse  loso 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 


draw  in  the  ships  which  are  with- 
in the  compass  of  its  force,  and 
either  dash  them  ngainst  the 
rock,  or  swallow  them  in  the 
eddies : for  when  the  streams 
have  thus  violently  rushed  into 
the  bay,  they  meet  with  the  rock 
Scylla  at  the  further  end,  and  be- 
ing beat  back  must  therefore 
form  an  eddy  or  wAiWpoo/.  This 
account  is  gathered  partly  from 
Sundys’s  travels,  and  partly  from 
Historia  orbis  terrte,  &c.  where 
it  is  said,  £jus  natura  est  ut  in- 
genti  ultro  citroque  commean- 
tium  aquarum  perturbatione  agi- 
tetur : quando  alBuxu  agitatur, 
tanta  est  ejus  violentia,  ut  navis 
ei>  delapsu,  omni  evadendi  spe 
sublata,  montium  parietibus  illi- 
datur.  Vide  Homflan.  Lexicon. 
Pearce. 

10^.  But  he  once  past,  ftc.] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  out 
here  eleven  verses,  as  if  they  were 
an  inter(K)lation : but  the  fore- 
going words,  containing  a repe- 
tition of  what  went  before  them. 


witA  difficulty  and  labour  he,  have 
no  force  nor  propriety,  unless  it 
be  added  (as  it  is  in  these  verses) 
that  some  others  afterwards  went 
this  w ay  with  more  ease.  Pearce. 

It  is  evident  that  these  lines  are 
Milton’s,  and  cannot  be  an  inter- 
polation of  the  editor.  But  yet  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  so  easily 
get  over  the  Doctor's  other  ob- 
jection, that  this  same  bridge  is 
described  in  book  x.  for  several 
lines  together  poetically  and 
pompously,  os  a thing  untouched 
before  and  an  incident  to  surprise 
the  reader;  and  therefore  the 
poet  should  not  have  anticipated 
it  here.  Let  the  lines  themselves 
be  approved  ; yet  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, it  is  wrong  conduct  and 
want  of  oeconomy  for  the  whole 
poem.  And  we  cannot  recollect 
a parallel  instance  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  or  any  authorized  poet. 

1025.  — such  teas  the  mill  of 
heaven,]  Aif  inAutr*  /StvXs. 
Horn.  Iliad,  i.  5. 
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To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven  1095 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

A glimmering  dawn  ; here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works  a broken  foe 

With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din,  1040 

That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light. 

And  like  a weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  1045 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Far  off  th’  empyreal  heav’n,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin’d  square  or  round. 

With  opal  tow’rs  and  battlements  adorn’d 


1039.  At  from  her  outmost 
worhs]  As  from  the  outmost 
works  of  Nature  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

1042.  — by  dubious  light,]  In 
this  line  and  in  the  preceding 
description  of  the  glimmering 
dawn  that  Satan  first  meets  with, 
Milton  very  probably  alludes  to 
Seneca’s  elegant  account  of  Her- 
cules’s passage  into  hell.  Here. 
Fur.  668. 

Non  ccca  tenebrii  incipit  prima  via : 

Tenuis  relicts  lucis  a tergo  nilor, 

Fulgorque  dubius  aolit  afflicti  cadit. 

Tht/er. 

1046.  fVeighs  his  spread  fvings,] 
In  like  manner  'fasso  describing 


the  angel  Gabriel’s  flight,  cant.  i. 
St.  14. 

E si  librb  su  I’  adeguale  penne. 

But  I think  notwithstanding  the 
natural  partiality  one  has  for 
one’s  countryman,  the  preference 
roust  be  given  to  the  Italian, 
'i'he  same  stanza  suggests  an- 
other imitation.  Tasso  calls  Ga- 
briel’s wings, 

Infaticabilmcnte,  agili,  e prette. 

And  Milton,  ver.  408. 

Upborne  with  indefttigable  wings. 

Thyer. 

1049.  With  opal  /o«!'r.r]  With 
towers  of  precious  stones.  Opal 
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Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ; 1050 

And  fast  by  hanging  in  a golden  chain 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a star 


is  a stone  of  divers  colours,  par- 
taking of  the  carbuncle's  fhint 
fire,  the  amethyst’s  bright  purple, 
and  the  emerald's  cheering  green. 

Hume  and  Richardion. 

1052.  Thit  pendent  world,  in 
bignett  as  a star 

Of  smallest  magtutude  close  by 
the  moon.'] 

By  this  pendent  world  is  not 
meant  the  earth ; but  the  new 
creation,  heaven  and  earth,  the 
whole  orb  of  fixed  stars  im- 
mensely bigger  than  the  earth, 
a mere  point  in  comparison. 
This  is  sure  from  what  Chaos 
had  lately  said,  ver.  1004. 

Now  lately  heav’n  and  earth,  another 
world. 

Hung  o’er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a 
golden  chain. 

Besides,  Satan  did  not  see  the 
earth  yet;  he  was  afterwards 
surprised  at  the  sudden  view  of 
all  thit  world  at  once,  iii.  542. 
and  wandered  long  on  the  out- 
side of  it ; till  at  last  he  saw 
our  sun,  and  learned  there  of 
the  arch-angel  Uriel,  where  the 
earth  and  paradise  were.  See  iii. 
722.  This  pendent  world  there- 
fore must  mean  the  whole  world, 
the  new  created  universe,  and 
beheld  far  off  it  appeared  in  com- 
parison with  the  empyreal  hea- 
ven no  bigger  than  a star  of 
smaUest  magnitude;  nay  not  so 
large,  it  appeared  no  bigger  than 
such  a stu  appears  to  be  when 
it  is  close  by  the  moon,  the  supe- 


rior light  whereof  makes  any 
star  that  happens  to  be  near  her 
disk  to  seem  exceedingly  small, 
and  almost  disappear.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley has  strangely  mistaken  the 
sense  of  this  passage,  under- 
standing that  the  earth  was 
meant,  and  yet  arguing  very 
justly  that  the  earth  could  not 
be  meant : and  Mr.  Addison  has 
fallen  into  the  like  mistake,  as 
appears  from  his  words  ; “ The 
“ glimmering  light  which  shot 
“ into  the  Chaos  from  the  ut- 
" most  verge  of  the  creation, 
“ with  the  distant  discovery  of 
“ the  earth  that  hung  close  by 
" the  moon,  are  wonderfully 
" beautiful  and  poetical."  But 
how  much  more  wonderful  is 
the  imagination  of  such  prodi- 
gious distance,  that  after  Satan 
had  travelled  on  so  far,  and 
comes  within  view  of  the  whole 
world,  it  should  still  appear  in 
comparison  with  the  empyreal 
heaven  no  bigger  than  the  small- 
est star,  and  that  star  appearing 
yet  smaller  by  its  proximity  to 
the  moon  ! and  how  much  more 
beautiful  and  poetical  is  it  to 
open  the  scene  thus  by  degrees  ! 
Satan  at  first  descries  the  whole 
world  at  a distance  in  book  the 
second,  and  then  in  book  the 
third  he  discovers  our  planetary 
system  and  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards by  the  direction  of  Uriel 
the  earth  and  neighbouring 
moon. 
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Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurs’d,  and  in  a cursed  hour  he  hies. 


1055 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


God  sitting  on  his  throne  sees  Satan  flying  towards  this  world, 
then  newly  created ; shews  him  to  the  Son  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand ; foretels  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind ; clears 
his  own  justice  and  wisdom  from  all  imputation,  having  created 
man  free  and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempter ; yet 
declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him,  in  regard  he  fell  not 
of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.  The  Son 
of  God  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
gracious  purpose  towards  man;  but  God  again  declares,  that 
grace  cannot  be  extended  towards  man  without  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice;  man  hath  offended  the  majesty  of  God  by 
aspiring  to  Godhead,  and  therefore  with  all  his  progeny  devoted 
to  death  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to 
answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.  The  Son  of 
God  freely  offers  himself  a ransom  for  man : the  Father  accepts 
him,  ordains  his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all 
names  in  heaven  and  earth ; commands  all  the  angels  to  adore 
him ; they  obey,  and  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  cele- 
brate the  Father  and  the  Son.  Mean  while  Satan  alights  upon 
the  bare  convex  of  this  world’s  outermost  orb ; where  wandering 
he  first  finds  a place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ; what 
persons  and  things  fly  up  thither;  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of 
heaven,  described  ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  that  flow  about  it : his  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of 
the  sun ; he  finds  there  Uriel  the  regent  of  that  orb,  but  first 
changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a meaner  angel;  and  pretend- 
ing a zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  man  whom 
God  had  placed  here,  enquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
and  is  directed;  alights  first  on  mount  Niphates. 
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Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heav’n  first-born, 
Or  of  th’  Eternal  coeternal  beam 


Horace  advises  a poet  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems 
to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and 
has  therefore  chosen  a subject 
entirely  conformable  to  those 
talents,  of  which  lie  was  master. 
As  his  genius  was  wonderfully 
^ turned  to  the  sublime,  his  sub- 
ject is  the  noblest  that  could 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  man.  Every  thing  that  is 
truly  great  and  astonishing  has 
a place  in  it.  The  whole  system 
of  the  intellectual  world ; the 
chaos  and  the  creation  ; heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  bis  poem.  Hav- 
ing in  the  first  and  second  books 
represented  the  infernol  world 
with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him 
into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory.  Addison. 

1.  Hail  holy  Light,  &c.]  Our 
author's  address  to  Light,  and 
lamentation  of  his  own  blindness, 
may  perhaps  be  censured  as  an 
excrescence  or  digression  not 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  epic 


poetry ; but  yet  this  is  so  charm- 
ing a part  of  the  poem,  that  the 
moit  critical  reader,  I imagine, 
cannot  wish  it  were  omitted. 
One  is  even  pleased  with  a fault, 
if  it  be  a fault,  that  is  the  occa- 
sion of  so  many  beauties,  and 
acquaints  us  so  much  with  the 
circumstances  and  character  of 
the  author. 

2.  Or  of  th’  Eternal  coetemal 
beam 

May  I express  thee’  unblam’d?] 
Or  may  I without  blame  call 
thee,  the  coeternal  beam  of  the 
eternal  God  ? The  ancients  were 
very  cautious  and  curious  by 
what  names  they  addressed  their 
deities,  and  Milton  in  imitation 
of  them  questions  whether  he 
should  address  the  Light  as  the 
first-born  of  heaven,  or  as  the 
coetemal  beam  of  the  eternal 
Father,  or  as  a pure  ethereal 
stream  whose  fountain  is  un- 
known : but  as  the  second  ap- 
pellation seems  to  ascribe  a pro- 
per eternity  to  Light,  Milton 
very  justly  doubts  whether  he 
might  use  that  without  blame. 
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May  I express  thee’  unblam’d  ? since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproachcd  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee,  5 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream. 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ? before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heav’ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a mantle  didst  invest  lo 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 


3.  — since  God  is  light, 

And — in  unapproached  light 
Drvelt'] 

From  1 John  i.  5.  God  is  light, 
and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
And  1 Tim,  vi.  16.  Who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the 
light,  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto. 

6.  Bright  ^uenct  of  bright 
essence  increate']  What  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  says  of  Wis- 
dom, he  applies  to  Light,  vii. 
25,  26.  She  is  a pure  influence 
flotv'mg  from  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty,— she  is  the  br'ightiiess  of 
the  everlasting  light. 

7.  Or  hear'st  thou  rather]  Or 
dost  thou  rather  hear  this  ad- 
dress, dost  thou  delight  rather 
to  be  called,  pure  ethereal  stream  ? 
An  excellent  Latinism,  as  Dr. 
Bentley  obserres,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  vi. 
20. 

MatutiiM!  pster  ku  Jane  libentius  au. 
dU? 

And  we  have  an  expression  of 
the  same  kind  in  Spenser,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  v.  st.  23. 

If  old  AveugleV  sons  so  cvU  hear 


Whose  fountain  tvho  shall  tell  ? 
As  the  question  is  asked  in  Job 
xxxviii.  19.  Where  is  the  way 
where  light  dwelleth  ? 

11.  The  rising  world  qf  waters 
dark  and  deep.]  For  the  world 
was  only  in  a state  of  fluidity, 
when  the  light  was  created;  as 
Moses  says.  The  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ; 
and  God  said.  Let  there  be  I'tght, 
and  there  was  light,  Gen.  i.  2,  3. 
And  this  verse  of  Milton, 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and 
deep, 

is  plainly  formed  upon  this  of 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  i. 

St.  sg. 

And  through  the'  world  of  waters  wide 
and  deep. 

12.  Won  from  the  void  and 
formless  infinite^]  Void  must  not 
here  be  understood  as  emptiness, 
for  Chaos  is  described  full  of 
matter  ; but  void,  as  destitute  of 
any  formed  being,  void  as  the 
earth  was  when  first  created. 
What  Moses  says  of  that  is  here 
applied  to  Chaos,  without  form 
and  void.  A short  but  noble 
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Thee  I revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escap’d  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain’d 
In  that  obscure  sojohrn,  while  in  my  flight  15 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  home 
With  other  notes  than  to  th’  Orphean  lyre 
I sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

Taught  by  the  heav’nly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend,  20 

Though  hard  and  rare : thee  I revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ; but  thou 
Revisit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs,  25 


description  of  Chaos,  which  is 
snid  to  be  infinite,  as  it  extended 
underneath,  as  heaven  above,  in- 
finitely. Richardson. 

16.  Through  utter  and  through 
middle  darkneu]  Through  hell, 
which  is  often  called  utter  dark- 
ness, and  through  the  great  gulf 
between  hell  and  heaven,  the 
middle  darkness. 

17.  With  other  notes  than  to 
th'  Orphean  lyre  &c.]  Orpheus 
made  a hymn  to  Night,  which 
is  still  extant;  he  also  wrote  of 
the  creation  out  of  Chaos.  See 
Apoll.  Rhodius,  i.  277.  493. 
Orpheus  was  inspired  by  his 
mother  Calliope  only,  Milton  by 
the  heavenly  Muse;  therefore  he 
boasts  he  sung  with  other  notes 
than  Orpheus,  though  the  sub- 
jects were  the  same.  Richardson. 

17-  See  also  Onomacritus,  str- 
gon,  V.  438.  The  combination 
Orphean  lyre  is  literally  from 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  ii.  I6I. 

VOL.  I. 


But  Propertius  also  and  Ovid 
have  it.  T.  War  ton. 

19.  Taught  by  the  heav'nly 
Muse  &c.]  Not  only  taught  to 
venture  damn,  but  also  up  to  re- 
ascend,  though  hard  and  rare, 
which  is  manifestly  an  allusion 
to  Virgil,  iEn.  vi.  128. 

Sed  revocare  gradom,  superasque 
evader*  ad  aura* 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eat;  paud,  quo* 
cquua  omavit 

Jupiter,  autiardena  evezit  ad  eethera 
virtue, 

Diia  geniti  potuera. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful 
aides. 

In  this  th*  task,  the  mighty  labour 
lies! 

To  few  great  Jupiter  impart*  this 
grace. 

And  those  of  ahining  worth  and 
heav’nly  race.  Dryden. 

25.  So  thick  a drop  serene  hath 
quench'd  their  orbs. 

Or  dm  suffusion  reit d.] 

M 
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Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ; but  chief 


Drop  teretie  or  Gutta  serena.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  that 
sort  of  blindness  was  an  in- 
curable extinction  or  quenching 
of  sight  by  a transparent,  watery, 
cold  humour  distilling  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  though  making  very 
little  change  in  the  eye  to  ap- 
pearance, if  any;  it  is  now 
Known  to  be  most  commonly 
an  obstruction  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  that  nerve,  and  curable 
in  some  cases.  A cataract  for 
many  ages,  and  till  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  thought  to  be  a 
film  externally  growing  over  the 
eje,  intercepting  or  veiling  the 
sight,  beginning  with  dimness, 
and  so  increasing  till  vision  was 
totally  obstructed  : but  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  crystalline  humour 
lying  between  the  outmost  coat 
of  the  eye  and  the  pupilla.  The 
dimness  which  is  at  the  begin- 
ning is  called  a sujfmion ; and 
when  the  sight  is  lost,  it  is  a 
cataract;  and  cured  by  couching, 
which  is  with  a needle  passing 
through  the  external  coat  and 
driving  down  the  diseased  crys- 
talline, the  loss  of  which  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  use 
of  a large  convex  glass.  When 
Milton  was  first  blind,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Leonard  Pbilara, 
an  Athenian  then  at  Paris,  for 
him  to  consult  Dr.  Thevenot; 
he  sent  his  case,  (it  is  in  the 
fifteenth  of  his  familiar  letters:) 
what  answer  be  bad  is  not 
known;  but  it  seems  by  this 


passage  that  he  was  not  certain 
what  his  disease  was  : or  perhaps 
he  had  a mind  to  describe  both 
the  great  causes  of  blindness 
according  to  what  was  known 
at  that  time,  as  his  whole  poem 
is  interspersed  with  great  variety 
of  learning.  Richardson. 

25.  The  very  names  of  the 
two  great  diseases  of  the  eye 
sufficiently  prove  that  Milton  in- 
tended to  allude  to  both.  Gutta 
serena  is  now  usually  called 
amaurosis,  the  darkening  or 
quenching  of  sight : cataract, 
(termed  by  the  Arabians  gutta 
opaca,)  was  called  by  Cclsus 
suffusio. 

A cataract  is  now  usually 
cured  either  by  extraction,  or  by 
comminution,  rather  than  by  the 
method  described  by  Richard- 
son. E. 

26.  — Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I to  wander,'] 

This  expression  (which  Bentley 
and  Pearce  proposed  to  correct) 
may  be  allowed,  if  not  justified 
by  Et  si  quid  cessare  poles  in 
Virgil,  Eel.  vii.  10.  We  may 
understand  cease  here  in  the 
sense  of  forbear;  Yet  not  the 
more  forbear  I to  wander:  I do 
it  as  much  as  I did  before  I was 
blind. 

29.  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
songyj  So  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  475. 

Oulen  ante  omnia  Muss', 

Quanim  sacra  fero  iiigcnti  percussus 
amore. 
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Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow’ry  brooks  beneath,  so 

That  wash  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall’d  w’ith  me  in  fate. 


30.  — the  flom’ry  brooks  be- 
neath,] Kedroo  and  Siloah.  He 
still  was  pleased  to  study  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  poets, 
but  his  highest  delight  was  in 
the  songs  of  Sion,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  these  he  me- 
ditated day  and  night.  This  is 
the  sense  of  the  passage  stripped 
of  its  poetical  ornaments. 

32.  — nor  sometimes  forget]  It 
is  the  same  as  and  sometimes  not 
forget.  Nec  and  neque  in  Latin 
are  frequently  the  same  as  et 
non.  Pearce. 

33.  Those  other  two  &c.]  It 
has  been  imagined  that  Milton 
dictated  Those  other  too,  which 
though  different  in  sense,  yet  is 
not  distinguishable  in  sound,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken the  one  fur  the  other.  In 
strictness  of  speech  perhaps  we 
should  read  others  instead  of 
other.  Those  others  too : but  those 
other  maybe  admitted  as  well  as 
these  other  in  iv.  783. — these  other 
wheel  the  north : but  then  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  too  is  a 
sorry  botch  at  best.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage I conceive  to  be  this. 
Though  he  mentions  four,  yet 
there  are  but  two  whom  he  par- 
ticularly desires  to  resemble,  and 
those  he  distinguishes  both  with 
the  epithet  bltnd  to  make  the 
likeness  the  more  striking, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  hUnd  Maonides. 
Mteonides  is  Homer,  so  called 


from  the  name  of  his  father 
Maeon  ; and  no  wonder  our  poet 
desires  to  equal  him  in  renown, 
whose  writings  be  so  much 
studied,  admired,  and  imitated. 
The  character  of  Thamyris  is 
not  so  well  known  and  esta- 
blished: but  Homer  mentions 
him  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  HQo;  and 
Eustathius  ranks  him  with  Or- 
pheus and  Musotus,  the  mo.st 
celebrated  poets  and  musicians. 
That  lustful  challenge  of  bis  to 
the  nine  Muses  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a fable  in- 
vented to  express  his  violent  love 
and  affection  for  poetry.  Plato 
mentions  bis  hymns  wiUi  honour 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  eighth 
book  of  Laws,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  book  of 
his  Republic  feigns,  upon  the 
principles  of  transmigration,  that 
the  soul  of  Thamyris  passed  into 
a nightingale.  He  was  a Thra- 
cian by  birth,  and  invented  the 
Doric  mood  or  measure,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  1.  vii.  c.  57.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  of  Music 
says,  that  he  had  the  finest  voice 
of  any  of  his  time,  and  wrote  a 
poem  of  the  war  of  the  Titans 
with  the  gods  : and  from  Suidas 
we  learn  that  he  composed  like- 
wise a poem  of  the  generation 
of  the  world,  which  being  sub- 
jects near  of  kin  to  Milton's 
might  probably  occasion  the 
mention  of  him  in  this  place. 
Thamyris  then  and  Homer  are 
those  other  two  whom  the  poet 
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So  were  I equall’d  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides,  35 

And  Tiresias  and  Phinens  prophets  old : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ; as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 


principally  desires  to  resemble  : 
and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended at  first  to  mention  only 
these  two,  and  then  currentc  ca- 
lamo  bad  added  the  two  others, 
Tiresias  and  Phineus,  the  one  a 
Theban,  the  other  a king  of 
Arcadia,  famous  blind  prophets 
and  poets  of  antiquity,  for  the 
word  prophet  sometimes  compre- 
hends both  characters  as  vales 
does  in  Latin. 

And  Tiretiasand  Phineiu prophets  old. 
Dr.  Bentley  is  totally  for  reject- 
ing this  verse,  and  objects  to  the 
bad  accent  of  Tiresias:  but  as 
Dr.  Pearce  observes,  the  accent 
may  be  mended  by  supposing 
that  the  interlined  copy  intended 
this  order  of  the  words. 

And  Phineus  and  Tiresias  prophets 
old. 

And  the  verse  appears  to  be  ge- 
nuine by  Mr.  Marvel's  alluding 
to  it  in  his  verses  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition ; 

Just  hcav'n  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to 
requite, 

Ren-ards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of 
sight. 

36.  Post  rapta  sagacetn 

Lumina  Tiresian,  &c.  Eleg.  vi.  68. 

This  enumeration  of  Tiresias  in 
company  with  other  celebrated 
bards  of  the  highest  antiquity 
would  alone  servo  for  a proof 


that  the  suspected  line  is  ge- 
nuine. And  Tiresias  occurs 
again,  De  Idea  Platonica,  v,  S6. 
T,  fVarton. 

37.  Then  feed  on  thoughts.^ 
Nothing  could  better  express 
the  musing  thoughtfulness  of  a 
blind  poet.  The  phrase  was 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  Spenser's  Tears 
of  the  Muses. 

I feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  my 
thought. 

Thyer. 

37.  — that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers  ; &c.] 
And  the  reader  will  observe  the 
flowing  of  the  numbers  here 
with  all  the  ease  and  harmony 
of  the  finest  voluntary.  The 
words  seem  of  themselves  to 
have  fallen  naturally  into  verse 
almost  without  the  poet's  think- 
ing of  it.  And  this  harmony 
appears  to  greater  advantage  for 
the  roughness  of  some  of  the 
preceding  verses,  which  is  an 
artifice  frequently  practised  by 
Milton,  to  be  careless  of  his 
numbers  in  some  places,  the 
better  to  set  ofiF  the  musical  flow 
of  those  which  immediately  fol- 
low. 

39-  — darkling, 2 It  is  said 

that  this  word  was  coined  by  our 
author,  but  I find  it  used  several 
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Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year  40 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark  45 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  otf,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d, 


times  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
authors  of  that  age. 

41.  Seatont  return,  but  not  to 
me  returns']  This  beautiful  turn 
of  the  words  is  copied  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act  of 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido.  Mirtillo 
addresses  the  Spring, 

Tu  torn!  ben,  ma  teco 

Non  tornano 

Tu  torn!  ben,  tu  torn!. 

Ml  teco  altro  non  torna  j’c. 

Thou  art  return’d  ; but  the  felicity 

Thou  broughl’at  me  laat  is  not  re- 
turn’d with  thee : 

Thou  art  return’d;  but  nought  re- 
turns with  thee 

Sa»e  my  last  joys  regretful  memory. 

Fanihawe, 

49.  Of  nature’s  tvorks  &c.]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  M naturtfs  map 
&c.  bwause  (he  says)  a blank  of 
works  is  an  unphilosophical  ex- 
pression. If  so,  and  if  the  sen- 
tence must  terminate  at  blank, 
why  may  we  not  read  ? 

Presented  with  an  unireraal  blank : 

/Ul  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d 

and  ras’d. 

Pearce, 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
such  emendation  as  this  was 


admitted.  It  clears  the  syntax, 
which  at  present  is  very  much 
embarrass^.  All  nature’s  works 
being  to  roe  expunged  and  rased, 
and  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out,  is  plain  and  intelligible ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  nut  easy  to 
say  what  the  conjunction  And 
copulates  wisdom  to ; And  wisdom 
at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Probably  the  conjunction  and 
was  not  designed  to  connect 
wisdom  with  any  other  word,  but 
only  to  connect  the  whole  clause 
with  the  two  preceding  clauses, 
as  if  all  three  had  been  taken  ab- 
solutely ; though  strictly  speak- 
ing only  the  words  in  the  Wter 
clause  are  taken  absolutely ; and 
wisdom  at  one  entrance  being  from 
me  quite  shut  out.  £. 

49.  — ras'd,]  Of  the  Latin 
radere;  the  Romans  who  wrote 
on  waxen  tables  with  iron  stiles, 
when  they  struck  out  a word, 
did  tabulam  radere  rase  it  oot. 
Light  and  the  blessings  of  it 
were  never  drawn  in  more  lively 
colours  and  finer  strokes  ; nor 
was  the  sad  loss  of  it  and  them 
ever  so  passionately  and  so  pa- 
tiently lamented.  They  that  will 
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And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  50 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  bs 

Now  had  th’  almighty  Father  from  above. 


read  the  most  excellent  Homer, 
bemoaning  the  same  misfortune, 
will  find  him  far  short  of  this. 
Herodotus  in  his  life  gives  us 
some  verses,  in  which  he  be- 
wailed his  blindness.  Hume. 

5S.  Shine  inmard,']  He  has 
the  same  kind  of  thought  more 
than  once  in  his  Prose  Works. 
Sec  his  Epist.  to  Emiric  Bigot. 
Orbitatem  certe  luminis  quidni 
leniter  feram,  quod  non  tarn 
amissum  quant  revocatum  intus 
atque  retractum,  ad  acuendam 
potius  mentis  aciem  quam  ad 
hebetandum,  sperem  1 Epist. 
Fam.  21.  See  also  his  Defensio 
Secunda,  p.  325.  edit.  1738. 
Sim  ego  debilissimus,  dummodo 
in  mea  debilitate  immortalis  ille 
ct  melior  vigor  eb  se  efficacius 
exerat ; dummodo  in  meis  tene- 
bris  divini  vultAs  lumen  eb  clarius 
eluceat ; turn  enim  infirmissimus 
ero  simul  et  validissimus,  caccus 
eodeni  tempore  et  perspicacissi- 
mus ; hac  possim  ego  infirmitate 
consummari,  hac  perfici,  possim 
in  hac  obscuritate  sic  ego  irradi- 
ari.  Et  sane  hand  ultima  Dei 
cura  caK;i  sumus nee  tarn  ocu- 
lorum  hebetudine,  quam  cseles- 
tium  alarum  umbrft  has  nobis 
fecisse  tenebras  videtur,  factas 
illustrare  rursus  interiore  ac  lon- 
gb  prtcstabiliore  lumine  baud  raro 
lolet. 


56.  Now  had  th'  almighty  Fa- 
ther &c.]  The  survey  of  the 
whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is 
a prospect  worthy  of  Omnisci- 
ence ; and  as  much  above  that, 
in  which  Virgil  has  drawn  his 
Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  supreme  Being  is  more 
rational  and  sublime  than  that 
of  the  heathens.  The  particular 
objects,  on  which  he  is  described 
to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  most  beautiful  and 
lively  manner.  AddUoH. 

Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  7. 

Quando  da  I'allo  soglio  U Padre 
etemo, 

Ch’ t ne  la  parte  pib  del  del  linceia ; 

E quanto  i da  le  atelle  at  basso  in- 
ferno, 

Tanto  b pib  in  sit  de  la  atellata  spera: 

GU  ocebi  in  gib  volae,  e in  un  sol 
punto,  e in  una 

Vista  mirS  ci6,  che*n  se  il  mondo 
ad  una. 

When  God  Almighty  from  hia  loAy 
throne. 

Set  in  those  parts  of  hcav’n  that 
purest  ate, 

(As  far  above  the  clear  stars  every 
one. 

At  it  is  hence  up  to  the  highest  star  J 

Look’d  doivn,  and  all  at  once  this 
world  beheld. 

Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town, 
and  field.  Fairfax. 

Thyer. 
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From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 

High  thron’d  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven  6o 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv’d 
Beatitude  past  utterance  ; on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 

His  only  Son  ; on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two  65 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac’d. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall’d  love 

In  blissful  solitude  ; he  then  survey’d 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  heav’n  on  this  side  night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem’d 


59.  —and  their  tvorks'}  That 
is,  the  works  of  his  owo  works, 
the  operations  of  his  own  crea- 
tures, angels,  men,  devils. 

61.  — and from  his  sight  receiv’d 
Beatitude  past  utterance ;] 

Our  author  here  alludes  to  the 
beatific  vision,  in  which  divines 
suppose  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  to  consist.  Thyer, 

62.  —on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory 
sat. 

Hit  only  Son;'] 

According  to  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  3. 
His  Son— mho  being  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person — sal  down  on  the 


right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high. 
Let  the  discerning  linguist  com- 
pare the  preceding  description 
of  God  with  that  by  Tasso, 
cant.  ix.  stan.  55,  56,  5J.  Hume. 

72.  In  the  dun  air]  This  is 
the  aer  bruno  of  the  Italians, 
who  almost  constantly  express  a 
gloomy  dusky  air  in  these  terms. 
Thyer. 

75.  Firm  land  imbosom'd,  with- 
out firmament,  &c.]  The  uni- 
verse appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a 
solid  globe,  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  but  uncertain  whether  with 
water  or  air,  but  tcithoul  firma- 
ment, without  any  sphere  or  fixed 
stars  over  it,  as  over  the  earth. 
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Firm  land  imbosom’d,  without  firmament,  75 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 


The  sphere  of  fixed  stars  was 
itself  comprehended  in  it,  and 
made  a part  of  it 
77-  God  beholding  from 
hit  prospect  high. 

Wherein  past,  present,  future 
he  beholds,^ 

Boethius,  an  author  not  un- 
worthy of  our  poet’s  imitation, 
describing  the  Deity,  uses  exactly 
the  same  terms.  Qui  cum  ex 
alta  providentis  specula  respicit, 
quid  cuique  eveniat.  De  Cons. 
Philos.  1.  iv. 

Qua  tin/,  ^ua  fuerint,  vtniantgue 
Uno  mentii  cernit  in  ietu. 

Ib.  1.  V.  Metr.  «. 

Thyer. 

79.  Thus  to  his  only  Son  fore- 
seeing spake.']  If  Milton’s  ma- 
jesty forsakes  him  any  where,  it 
is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem, 
where  the  divine  Persons  are 
introduced  os  speakers.  One 
may,  I think,  observe,  that  the 
author  proceeds  with  a kind  of 
fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he 
describes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
his  imagination  its  full  play,  but 
chooses  to  confine  himself  to 
such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from 
the  books  of  the  most  orthodox 
divines,  and  to  such  expressions 
as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture. 
The  beauties  therefore,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  in  these 
speeches,  arc  not  of  a poetical 
nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the 


mind  with  sentiments  of  gran- 
deur, as  with  thoughts  of  de- 
votion. The  passions,  which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a 
divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular  beauty  of  the 
speeches  in  the  third  book  con- 
sists in  that  shortness  and  per- 
spicuity of  style,  in  which  the 
poet  has  couched  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  and 
drawn  together  in  a regular 
scheme  the  whole  dispensation 
of  Providence  with  respect  to 
man.  He  has  represented  all 
the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predes- 
tination, free-will,  and  grace,  as 
also  the  great  points  of  incarna- 
tion and  redemption,  (which  na- 
turally grow  up  in  a poem  that 
treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with 
great  energy  of  expression,  and 
in  a clearer  and  stronger  light 
than  I ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.  As  these  points 
are  dry  in  themselves  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  the  concise 
and  clear  manner,  in  which  he 
has  treated  them,  is  very  much 
to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that 
particular  art  which  he  has  made 
use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetry,  which 
the  subject  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. Satan’s  approach  to  the 
coniines  of  the  creation  is  finely 
imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the 
speech,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. Addison. 
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Only-begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage  so 

Transports  our  Adversary  ? whom  no  bounds 
Prescrib’d,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap’d  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold  ; so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound  85 

Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.  And  now 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose  he  wings  his  way 
Not  far  off  heav’n,  in  the  precincts  of  light. 

Directly  tow’rds  the  new  created  world, 

And  Man  there  plac’d,  with  purpose  to  assay  90 
If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse. 

By  some  felse  guile  pervert ; and  shall  pervert. 

For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience : so  will  fall,  os 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny  : Whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ? Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ; I made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I created  all  th’  ethereal  powers  100 

And  spi’rits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail’d ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv’n  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love. 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appear’d,’  105 
Nor  what  they  would  ? what  praise  could  they  receive? 

tOl.  —both  them  who  stood  and 
them  who  Jail'd  /]  Both  the  an> 
tithetonand  the  repetition  in  the 
next  line  shew  that  the  autlior 
gave  it. 


— both  them  who  «tood  and  them 
whoyi*//; 

Frfcly  they  stood  who  stood^  and  fell 
whd  fcir, 

, Bentley. 
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What  pleasure  I from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also’  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil’d, 

Made  passive  both,  had  serv’d  necessity,  u 

Not  me  ? They  therefore  as  to  right  belong’d. 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly’  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fete. 

As  if  predestination  over-rul’d 

Their  will,  dispos’d  by  absolute  decree  Hi 

Or  high  foreknowledge  ; they  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ; if  I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  feult. 

Which  had  no  less  prov’d  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow’  of  fete,  120 

Or  ought  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose  ; for  so 

108.  --(reason  oA)'  is  choice)]  121.  Or  ought  by  me  immutably 
The  author  bad  expressed  the  foreseen,]  To  foresee  immutably 
same  sentiment  before  in  prose,  (says  Dr.  Bentley)  are  two  ideu 
“ Many  there  be  that  complain  that  cannot  unite:  he  thinks 
“ of  divine  Providence  for  suffer^  therefore  that  Milton  must  have 
» ing  Adam  to  transgrress.  Fool-  given  it  inmutably  foredoom'd. 
“ ish  tongues!  when  God  gave  His  objection  is  right,  but  his 
“ him  reason,  he  gave  him  free-  emendation  is  wrong,  I think. 
" dom  to  choose,  for  reason  is  Milton  seems  rather  to  have 
“ but  choosing : be  had  been  dictated, 

“ else  a mere  artiticial  Adam,  • 

“ 4-c."  See  his  speech  for  the  i'xmi.iable  foreweD, 

liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  where  ought  immutable  may  sig- 
p.  149,  and  150.  edit.  1738.  nify  any  event  that  cannot  be 
117.  — ifIforeknetB,'\If\\eTe  changed  or  altered.  Pearce. 
dues  not  employ  the  least  doubt  Immutably  foreseen  seems  to 
or  uncertainty ; but  is  used,  as  mean  so  foreseen  as  to  be  un- 
it is  sometimes  in  the  best  au-  mutable. 

thors,  in  the  sense  of  Though.  121.  See  Copleston  upon  Ne- 
Though  I foreknew,  that  fore-  cessity  and  Predestination,  note 
knowledge  had  no  influence.  u.  p.  109.  E. 
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I form’d  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 

Till  they  inthrall  themselves  ; I else  must  change  195 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain’d 
Their  freedom,  they  themselves  ordain’d  their  fell. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 
Self-tempted,  self-deprav’d  : Man  fells,  deceiv’d  iso 
By  th’  other  first : Man  therefore  shall  find  grace. 

The  other  none ; in  mercy,  and  justice  both. 

Through  heav’n  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory’  excel. 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill’d  135 
All  heav’n,  and  in  the  blessed  spi’rits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus’d : 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious  ; in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express’d  ; and  in  his  face  140 


135.  Thui  tchUe  God  tpake, 
&c.]  The  effects  of  this  speech 
in  the  blessed  Spirits,  and  in  the 
divine  Person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a secret 
pleasure  and  complacency.  Ad- 
dison.  , 

Milton  here  shews,  that  he 
was  no  servile  imitator  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  his  master  Homer,  and  all 
who  followed  him,  where  they 
are  representing  the  Deity  speak- 
ing, describe  a scene  of  terror 
and  awful  consternation.  The 
heavens,  seas,  and  earth  tremble 
&c.  and  this,  to  be  sure,  was 
consistent  enough  with  their  na- 
tural notions  of  the  supreme 
Being:  but  it  would  not  have 


been  so  agreeable  to  the  mild, 
merciful,  and  benevolent  idea  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  Christian 
scheme,  and  therefore  our  author 
has  very  judiciously  made  the 
words  of  the  Almighty  diffusing 
fragrance  and  delight  to  ui 
around  him.  There  is  a passage 
in  Ariosto,  which  is  exactly  in 
the  same  taste  with  what  Milton 
has  given  us,  cant.  xxix.  st.  SO. 

Dio  cost  disse;  e fe  screna  intorno 

L’aria,  e tranquillo  il  mar  pih  cha 
mai  fuaae. 

Thus  said  the  Highest,  and  then 
there  did  ensue 

A wondrous  calm  in  waters  and  in 
air.  Harrington. 

Thyer. 

140.  Substantially  express'd;"] 
According  to  Heb.  i.  3.  where 
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Divine  compassion  visibly  appear’d, 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

Which  uttering  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake. 

O Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  clos’d 
Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace ; 145 
For  which  both  heav’n  and  earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  th’  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass  d shall  resound  thee  ever  blest. 

For  should  Man  finally  be  lost,  should  Man,  150 
Thy  creature  late  so  lov’d,  thy  youngest  son. 

Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join’d 
With  his  own  folly  ? that  be  from  thee  far. 

That  far  be  from  thee.  Father,  who  art  Judge 

Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right.  155 

Or  shall  the  Adversary  thus  obtain 

His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ? shall  he  fulfil 


the  Son  of  God  is  styled,  ifie 
brightnes*  of  hit  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son  ; Tin  VTsmsrts/f  tivTsv, 

the  character  of  his  substance, 
as  the  original  expresses  it. 
Hume. 

14i7.  —with  th’  innumerable 
sound 

Of  hymns  and  sacred  tongs,"] 
Innumerable  sound  of"  songs  is 
here  the  sanae  with  innumerable 
force  of  spirits  in  i.  101.  In  both 
places  the  word  innumerable, 
though  joined  to  sound  and  force, 
yet  in  sense  refers  to  songs  and 
spirits.  See  also  x.  268.  Dr. 
Bentley  dislikes  sound,  because 
resound  follows  in  the  next  verse 
but  one.  But  this  way  of  writ- 
ing is  common  in  this  poem; 


i.  6«.  and  ii.  190,  192.  So 
in  i.  441,  442.  we  read  tongs  un- 
sung. And  we  have  the  very 
thing  which  the  Doctor  finds 
fault  with  in  vii.  558. 

Follow’d  with  acclamation  and  the 

toti/td 

Sympbonious  of  ten  thousand  hsrra 
that  tun'd 

Angelic  harmonies  i the  earth,  the  air 

Kesounded, 

Pearce. 

153.  — that  be  from  thee  far. 
An  imitation  of  Genesis 
xviii.  25.  That  be  far  from  thee 
to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked ; .and 
that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the 
n'teked,  that  be  far  from  thee: 
shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ? 
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His  malice,  and  ihy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 

Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom. 

Yet  with  revenge  accomplish’d,  and  to  hell  160 

Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

By  him  corrupted  ? or  wilt  thou  thyself 

Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both  165 
Be  question’d  and  blasphem’d  without  defence. 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied, 

O Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight. 

Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might,  170 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  ; 

Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  sav’d  who  will. 

Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsaPd  ; once  more  I will  renew  175 

His  lapsed  pow’rs,  though  forfeit  and  inthrall’d 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires  ; 

Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail  I80 

Matt  iii.  17.  My  beloved  Son  in 
mhom  I am  well  pleated.  Son  of 
my  boiom,  from  John  i.  18.  The 
only-begotten  Son,  which  it  in  the 
bosom  <if  the  Father.  My  word, 
from  Rev.  xix.  IS.  jind  his  name 
u called  the  word  of  God.  My 
wisdom  and  effectual  might,  from 
1 Cor.  i.  34.  Christ  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

180.  By  me  upheld,']  It  was 
before,  ver.  178.  Upheld  by  me. 


158.  — nought,]  This  word 
and  ought  our  author  most  usu- 
ally spells  naught  and  aught,  and 
they  may  be  spell  either  way; 
but  this  is  grown  obsolete,  and 
the  other  may  be  justified  as 
well  from  the  Saxon. 

168.  O Son,  &c.]  The  Son  is 
here  addressed  by  several  titles 
and  appellations  borrowed  from 
Scripture.  0 Son,  in  whom  my 
soul  hath  chief  delight,  from 
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His  fell’n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace 
Elect  above  the  rest ; so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warn’d  185 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
Th’  incensed  Deity,  while  offer’d  grace 
Invites  ; for  I will  clear  their  senses  dark, 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  190 

To  pray’r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 

Though  but  endevor’d  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

And  I will  place  within  them  as  a guide 

My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear,  195 

Light  after  light  well  us’d  they  shall  attain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 


The  turn  of  the  words  is  re- 
markable. And  we  have  the 
oftener  taken  notice  of  these 
turns  of  the  words,  because  it 
has  been  objected  by  Dryden 
and  others,  Uiat  there  were  no 
turns  of  the  words  in  Milton. 

185.  Some  I have  chosen  of  pe- 
culiar grace  &c.]  Our  author 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  rigid 
predestination ; he  was  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  more  moderate 
Gdvinists.and  thought  that  some 
indeed  were  elected  of  peculiar 
grace,  the  rest  might  be  saved 
complying  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Gospel. 

192.  — eudevor'd]  So  Milton 
spells  this  word,  and  it  is  most 


agreeable  to  our  pronunciation 
of  it,  as  well  as  to  its  derivation 
from  the  French  en  and  devoir. 

197.  And  to  the  end  persisting, 
sa/earrive.J  He  that  endureth  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved.  Matt.  x.  22. 

198.  This  my  Umg  sufferance 
and  my  day  of  grace 

They  mho  neglect  and  scorn, 
shall  never  taste  ,•] 

It  is  a great  pity  that  our  author 
should  have  thus  debased  the 
dignity  of  the  Deity  by  putting 
in  his  mouth  this  horrid  doctrine 
of  a day  of  grace,  after  which 
it  is  not  possible  for  a man  to 
repent ; and  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  excuse  for  him,  except  the 
candid  reader  will  make  some 
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They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste  ; 

But  hard  be  harden’d,  blind  be  blinded  more,  200 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done  ; Man  disobeying, 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven, 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all. 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left. 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote. 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ; unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say  heav’nly  Pow’rs,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man’s  mortal  crime,  and  just  th’  unjust  to  save  ? 215 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask’d,  but  all  the  heav’nly  quire  stood  mute. 


205 


210 


allowance  for  the  prejudices, 
which  be  might  possibly  receive 
from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that 
enthusiastic  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Thyer. 

215.  — and  Just  th'  unjust  to 
save  P]  That  is.  Which  of  ye 
will  be  so  just  as  to  save  the 
unjust.?  Which  of  ye  will  be 
righteous  enough  to  supply  the 
defects  of  others’  righteousness  ? 
It  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  1 Pet. 
iii.  18.  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust. 

217.  — sloodmute,\  I need  not 
point  out  the  beauty  of  that  cir- 


cumstance, wherein  the  whole 
host  of  angels  are  represented  as 
standing  mute,  nor  shew  how 
proper  the  occasion  was  to  pro- 
duce such  a silence  in  heaven. 
Addison. 

This  beautiful  circumstance  is 
raised  upon  Rev.  viii.  1.  where 
upon  a certain  occasion  it  is  said. 
There  mas  sUence  in  heaven.  And 
so,  as  there  was  silence  in  hell, 
when  it  was  proposed  who  should 
be  sent  on  the  dangerous  expe- 
dition to  destroy  mankind,  there 
is  likewise  silence  in  heaven, 
when  it  is  asked  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
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And  silence  was  in  heav’n : on  Man’s  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear’d, 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw  220 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg’d  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine,  225 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew’d. 

Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  grace  ; 

And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way, 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 

To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  ail  2SO 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor’d,  unsought  ? 

Happy  for  Man,  so  coming  ; he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet. 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring : 255 

Behold  me  then  ; me  for  him,  life  for  life 


redemption.  Satan  alone  was 
fit  to  undertake  the  one,  os  the 
Son  of  God  the  other. 

219.  — intercessor  none]  Isaiah 
lix.  16.  He  saw  that  there  was  no 
man,  and  wondered  that  there  teas 
no  intercessor ; therefore  his  arm 
brought  salvation  unto  him,  and 
his  righteousness,  it  sustained  him. 
Greenwood. 

231.  Comes  unprevented, ] Pre- 
vent from  pritvenire  to  come  be- 
fore. This  grace  is  not  preceded 
by  merit  or  supplication  ; itself 
prevents  or  goes  before  ; it  is  a 
free  gift,  as  xi.  3.  Prevenient 
grace  descending,  &c.  2 Tim.  i.  9. 
Not  according  to  our  works,  but 


according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace,  ^salm  Ixxxviii.  13.  But 
unto  thee  have  1 cried,  0 Lord, 
and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer 
prevent  thee.  Here  the  favour  if 
it  comes,  comes  not  unprevented ; 
prayer  prevents  or  goes  before 
God's  goodness.  Richardson. 

236.  Behold  me  then ; me  for 
him,  life  for  life 

I offer;  on  me  let  thine  anger 
■ fall; 

Account  me  Man ;] 

The  frequent  and  vehement  re- 
petition of  me  here  is  very  like 
that  in  Virgil,  .£n.  ix.  427. 

Me,  me ; adsum  qui  feci : in  me  con- 
vcrtiie  ferruni : 
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I offer;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  Man  ; I for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die  54, 

Well  pleas’d  ; on  me  let  Death  wreck  all  his  rage  ; 

Under  his  gloomy  pow’r  I shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquish’d  ; thou  hast  giv’n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ev’r  ; by  thee  I live. 

Though  now  to  Death  I yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die  ! yet  that  debt  paid. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

But  I shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  25( 

My  vanquisher,  spoil’d  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  his  death’s  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 


and  a little  afterwards, 

Pigite  mr,  iti  qua  est  pietas:  in  me 
omnia  tela 

Conjicite,  A Retuli;  far  primum  ab- 
■umite  ferro. 

^6.  Milton  has  often  ^iven 
repetitions  of  this  kind,  and  with 
much  effect;  as  P.  L.  x.  93S. 

—that  all 

The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd, 
may  light 

On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this 
woe, 

JIfe,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

And  again,  P.  R.  i.'ZTS.  and  284. 
Duntter. 

244.  Life  in  mysef  for 
For  as  the  Father  hath  Ife  in 
himsef,  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  Ife  in  himsef,  John 
V.  26. 

249.  —nilh  corruption  there  to 
dwell;]  According  to  the  Psalm* 
VOL.  I. 


ist.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  Psal. 
xvi.  10.  applied  to  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii. 
20,  21,  Ac. 

252.  Death  his  death's  wound 
shall  *hen  receive,']  I am  very 
sorry  to  observe,  that  the  quaint 
conceit  in  this  line  is  very  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of 
the  s|>eaker,  ami  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  Milton  might  perhaps 
he  led  into  it  by  a witticism  of 
the  same  kind  in  Seneca,  who 
speaking  of  the  terror  Pluto  was 
in  from  the  wound  he  received 
from  Hercules,  says.  Here.  Fur. 
ver.  568. 

Effugit  icnui  vuincre  saucius, 

Et  moriit  dominut  perlimuit  meri, 

Thyer. 
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Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarm’d. 

1 through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive  maugre  hell,  and  show  255 
The  pow’rs  of  darkness  bound.  Thou  at  the  sight 
Pleas’d,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile. 
While  by  thee  rais’d  I ruin  all  my  foes. 

Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave : 

Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem’d  26o 

Shall  enter  heav’n  long  absent,  and  return, 

Father,  to  see  thy  fece,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assur’d 
And  reconcilement ; wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  265 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 


954.  I through  the  ample  air 
in  triumph  high  &c.]  Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
caplivitji  captive,  Psal.  Ixviii.  18. 
And  having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a show  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it,  Col.  ii.  15. 

259.  Death  last,"]  According 
to  St.  Paul,  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  Death,  1 Cor. 
XV.  26. 

206.  His  words  here  ended,  but 
his  meek  aspM 

Silent  yet  spake,  &c.] 

What  a charming  and  lovely 
picture  has  Milton  given  us  of 
God  the  Son  considered  as  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer?  not  in 
the  lea<!t  inferior  in  its  way  to 
that  grander  one  in  the  sixth 
book,  where  he  describes  him 
clothed  with  majesty  and  terror, 
taking  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
Before  he  represents  him  speak-. 


ing,  he  makes  divine  compassion, 
love  without  end,  and  grace  with- 
out measure,  visibly  to  appear  ta 
his  face;  ver.  140.  and  carrying 
on  the  same  amiable  picture, 
makes  him  end  it  with  a coun- 
tenance breathing  immortal  love 
to  mortal  men.  Nothing  could 
he  better  contrived  to  leave  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  read- 
er's mind,  and  I believe  one  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  art  or 
words  could  lift  the  imagination 
to  a stronger  idea  of  a good  and 
benevolent  being.  The  mute 
eloquence,  which  our  author  has 
so  prettily  expressed  in  bis  silent 
yet  spake,  is  with  no  less  beauty 
described  by  Tasso  at  the  end  of 
Armida’s  speech  to  Godfrey, 
cant.  iv.  st.  o5. 

Citi  detto  tace,  e la  risposta  altende 

Con  atto,  che'n  lilentio  hk  voce,  e 
preghi. 

Thyer. 
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Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath’d  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience : as  a sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offer’d,  he  attends  the  will  270 

Of  his  great  Father.  Admiration  seiz’d 
All  heav’n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 
Wond’ring;  but  soon  th’  Almighty  thus  replied. 

O thou  in  heav’n  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath,  O thou  275 
My  sole  complacence  ! well  thou  know’st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  least. 

Though  last  created  ; that  for  him  I spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save. 

By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost.  28o 

Thou  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join  ; 

And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  earth. 

Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 

By  wond’rous  birth  : be  thou  in  Adam’s  room  285 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam’s  son. 

As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 


2fi9-  •— « tacri/lcr  &c.]  An 
•lluaion  to  Psal.  x1.  6.  and  the 
following  verses,  Sacri/tce  and 
offering  thou  didtt  not  denre,  mute 
ears  ha$i  thou  opened;  bumt-of- 
Jering  and  tin-^ering  hut  thou 
not  required : Then  taid  I,  Lo,  / 
come;  in  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  it  written  of  me:  I delight  to 
do  thy  wUl,  O my  God ; yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart. 

277.  — nor  Man  the  least, ^ The 
least  dear.  Though  last  created; 
somewhat  like  Shakespeare's 
Lear  to  Cordelia,  act  i. 


■—JVitny  OHT  joy, 

AUhou^  our  lodt,  noi  U*ui. 

And  Antony  to  Trebonius,  Jul. 
Cces.  act  iii. 

Ttumy^  hut,  not  least  in  love. 

281.  — whom  thou  only  const 
redeem, 

Their  nature] 

That  is,  the  nature  of  them, 
whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 
A manner  of  speaking  very  usual 
with  our  author. 

287.  -ds  in  Aim  perish  all  men, 
&c.]  For  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
N 2 
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As  from  a second  root,  shall  be  restor’d 
As  many  as  are  restor’d,  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons  ; thy  merit  sgo 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
Receive  new  life.  So  Man,  as  is  most  just. 

Shall  satisfy  for  Man,  be  judg’d  and  die,  295 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom’d  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heav’nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate. 

Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  300 

So  easily  destroy’d,  and  still  destroys 

In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 


even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive,  1 Cor.  xv.  22. 

299.  Giving  to  death,  end  dying 
to  redeem,]  The  love  of  the 
Father  in  giving  the  Son  to 
death,  and  the  love  of  the  Son 
in  submitting  to  it  and  dying  to 
redeem  mankind.  Mr.  Wnrbur- 
ton  thus  exjjliiins  it.  “ Milton’s 
" system  of  divinity  taught, 
" says  he,  not  only  that  man 
" was  redeemed,  but  likewise 
“ that  a real  price  was  paid  for 
" his  redemption  ; dying  to  re- 
" deem  therefore  signifying  only 
" redemption  in  a vague  uncer- 
" tain  sense,  but  imperfectly  re- 
“ presents  his  system  ; so  im- 
“ perfectly  that  it  may  as  well 
" be  called  the  Socinian;  the 
" price  paid  (which  implies  a 
" proper  redemption)  is  wanting. 
" But  to  pay  a price  implying  a 


" voluntary  act,  the  poet  there- 
“ fore  well  expresses  it  by  giving 
“ to  death,  that  is,  giving  himself 
“ to  death ; so  that  the  sense  of 
“ the  line  fully  expresses  Mil- 
ton’s  notion,  Heavenly  love 
" gave  a price  fur  the  redemption 
“ of  mankind,  and  by  virtue  of 
“ that  price  really  redeemed  them  ’’ 
301,  — and  still  destroy s]  There 
are  many  passages  in  these 
speeches  of  God  and-  Messiah, 
where  tlie  fall  is  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  past ; perhaps  because  all 
things,  even  future  ones,  are 
present  to  the  divine  Mind. 
Tims  wc  read  in  ver.  151. 

Thy  creature  late  so  lov’d : 
and  ver.  181. 

—that  he  may  know  how  frail 
Hit  fall’n  condition  is ; . 

Pearce. 
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Nor  shall  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man’s  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Because  thou  hast,  though  thron’d  in  highest  bliss  303 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
A world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  310 

Far  more  than  great  or  high  ; because  in  thee 
Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory’  abounds. 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne  ; 

Here  shall  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shall  reign  315 
Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 
Anointed  universal  King  ; ail  power 
I give  thee  ; reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits  ; under  thee  as  head  supreme 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow’rs,  dominions  I reduce:  320 
All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  hide 
In  heav’n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heaven 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
The  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim  325 


306.  E<fual  to  God,  and  equally 
enjoying 

God-liie  fruition,'] 

This  deserves  notice  as  nn  in- 
stance of  Milton's  orthodoxy 
with  relation  to  the  divinity  of 
God  the  Son. 

317.  — all  power 
I give  thee  ,•] 

Matt,  xxviii.  18.  All  power  is 
given  unto  me. 


318.  — and  assume 
Thy  merit*;] 

Imitated  from  Horace's  5ume 
superbiam  quwsitam  meritis,  Od.  iii. 
XXX.  14>.  but  adapted  to  the  divine 
Person  to  whom  it  is  spoken. 

321.  All  knees  to  thee  shall  bom, 
&e.]  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  qf  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth,  Phil.  ii.  10. 
N 3 
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Thy  dread  tribunal ; forthwith  from  all  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten,  such  a peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge  sso 
Bad  men  and  angels ; they  arraign’d  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence : hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ev'er  shut.  Mean  while 
The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav’n  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell  S35 
And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds. 

With  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need,  siO 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  all  ye  gods. 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  alfthis  dies  ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 


334.  The  world  shall  bum,  &c.] 
The  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat ; neverthe- 
less we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens,  and  a new 
earth,  wherein  dmellelh  righteous- 
ness, 2 Pet.  iii.  12,  13. 

335.  New  heav’n  and  earth,"} 
St.  John,  Rev.  xxL  1.  And  I saw 
a new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  for 
the  first  heaven  and  Dte  first  earth 
were  passed  away. 

337.  See  golden  days,  fruitful 
of  golden  deeds,} 

Toto  surgct,  geos  aurca  imindo. 

Firg.  Eel.  i».  9. 

Httme. 

341.  God  shall  be  all  in  all.} 


According  to  1 Cor.  xv.  23. 
yfnd  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him, 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all. 

341.  — But  all  ye  gods. 

Adore 

From  Psal.  xcvii.  7.  Worslup 
him,  all  ye  gods,  that  is,  all  ye 
angels;  and  so  it  is  translated 
by  the  Seventy,  and  so  it  is  cited 
by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  6.  And  let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him. 

343.  Adore  Ihe’Son,  and  honour 
him  as  me.}  That  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father,  John  v.  23. 
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No  sooner  had  th’  Almighty  ceas’d,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a shout  345 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heav’n  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill’d 
Th’  eternal  regions  : lowly  reverent 
Tow’ards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  350 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold  ; 


Immortal  amarant,  a fiow’r 

S44.  No  tooner  had  th'  Jlmighty 
ceas’d,  &c.]  The  close  of  this 
divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angels  that  follows  upon  it, 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
poetical,  /tddison. 

If  the  reader  pleases  to  com- 
pare this  divine  dialogue  with 
the  speeches  of  the  gods  in  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  he  will  find  the 
Christian  poet  to  transcend  the 
heathen,  as  much  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  one  surpasses  that 
of  the  others.  Their  deities  talk 
and  act  like  men,  but  Milton's 
divine  persons  are  divine  persons 
indeed,  and  talk  in  the  language 
of  God,  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture.  He  is  so  very 
scrupulous  and  exact  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  perhaps  there  is  not 
a single  expression,  which  may 
not  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  holy  writ.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  several,  where  he  seems 
to  have  copied  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  the  spirit  of  Scrip- 
ture breathes  in  all  the  rest. 

345.  The  multitude  of  angels, 
&c.]  The  construction  is  this. 
All  the  multitude  of  angels  utter- 
ing  jot/  with  a sliuut  loud  as  &c. 


which  once 

Heav'n  rung,  &c.  where  the  first 
words  are  put  absolutely.  Pearce. 

351.  — down  they  cast 

Their  crowns] 

Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall  down  bfore  him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him 
that  liteth  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 

353.  Immortal  amarant,]  Ama- 
rant, Kfunarrss  Greek,  for  un- 
fading, that  decayeth  not ; a 
flower  of  a purple  velvet  colour, 
which  though  gathered,  keeps  its 
beauty,  and  when  all  other  flow- 
ers fiside,  recovers  its  lustre  by 
being  sprinkled  with  a little 
water,  as  Pliny  affirms,  lib.  xxL 
c.  11.  Our  author  seems  to 
have  taken  this  hint  from  1 Pet. 
i.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorrup- 
tible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  ttfutfnrrut : and  1 Pet. 
V.  4.  ye  shall  receive  a crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  mfus- 
(MTirtf:  both  relating  to  the  name 
of  his  everlasting  amarant,  which 
he  has  finely  set  near  the  tree  of 
life.  Amarantus  flos,  symbolum 
est  immortalitatis.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Hume. 

N 4- 
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In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom  ; but  soon  for  man’s  offence  355 
To  heav’n  remov’d,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 
And  flow’rs  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  riv’er  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o’er  Elysian  flow’rs  her  amber  stream  ; 

With  these  that  never  fade  the  spi’rits  elect  S60 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath’d  with  beams. 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil’d. 


S57-  — thf  fount  of  life,  and 
river  of  bliu]  Thou  shall  make 
them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy 
pleasures,  for  with  thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  Psal.  xxxvi.  8,  9- 
For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters,  Rev.  vii.  17.  and 
Rev.  xxii.  1.  J/e  shewed  me  a 
pure  river  of  water  of  life.  Hume. 

359-  Rolls  o'er  Elysian  fUno'rs 
her  umber  stream  ;J  The  author 
seems  to  intend  much  the  same 
thing  that  he  has  expressed  in 
iv.  2-10.  where  speaking  of  the 
brooks  in  Paradise  he  says,  (hey 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and 
fed 

Flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradise. 

And  ns  there  they  are  flowers 
worthy  of  Paradise,  so  here  they 
are  worthy  of  Elysium,  the  re- 
gion of  the  blessed : and  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  expres- 
sion in  his  poem  called  I’Allegro, 

From  golden  slumber  on  a bed 

Of  heap’d  Elyiianfirx*rt, 

He  calls  it  amber  stream,  only 


on  account  of  its  clearness  and 
transparency.  The  clearness  of 
amber  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  ; Callimachus  in  his 
hymn  to  Ceres,  ver.  29-  has 
•X(xr(iiw  iSof;  and  in  like  man- 
ner Virgil  says  of  a river,  Georg, 
iii.  522. 

Purior  electro  campum  petit  unnli. 

360.  fFilh  these  that  never  fade] 
These  may  probably  refer  to  Ely- 
sian Jioners  mentioned  in  the 
verse  preceding. 

363.  — like  a sea  of  jasper 
stone,']  Jasper  is  a precious 
stone  of  several  colours,  but  the 
green  is  most  esteemed,  and 
bears  some  similitude  and  re- 
semblance to  the  colour  of  the 
sea. 

364.  Jmpurpled  with  celestial 
roses  smil'd.'J  A word  very  fa- 
miliar with  Spenser  from  the 
Italian  imporporato.  Faery  Queen, 
b.  iii.  cant.  vii.  st.  16. 

on  from  the  fumt  wildings  he  did 
bring. 

Whose  sides  impurpltd  were  smiling 
red. 
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Then  crown’d  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took,  365 
Harps  ever  tun’d,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join  370 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  omnipotent. 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite. 

Eternal  King  ; thee  Author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible  375 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt’st 
Thron’d  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad’st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a radiant  shrine 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear,  380 


Marino  Ad.  cant.  iv.  st.  291- 

L'Hore  spogliando  de  lor  fregi  i piali 

Tutto  di  rose  imporporare  il  Cielo. 

Thyer. 

372.  Thee,  Father,  firtl  they 
tung  &c.]  This  hymn  seems  to 
be  composed  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  hymn 
to  Hercules  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  j^neid ; but  is  as  much 
superior  as  the  subject  of  the  one 
transcends  that  of  the  other. 

377-  Thron'd  tTiaccettible,  but 
tchen  thou  thad'il]  The  word 
but  here  is  the  same  as  except, 
unleit ; inaccestible  but  when  thou 
thacTit,  that  is  then  only  acces- 
sible, when  thou  shad'st  &c. 
Perhaps  Milton  had  in  view 
what  Ovid  says  of  Phoebus  when 
his  son  Phaeton  came  to  him. 
Met.  ii.  39. 


— circuit!  caput  omne  micantea 
Deposuit  rsdioa,  propiutque  accedere 
jusiiit. 

Pearce. 

I rather  conclude  that  these 
ideas  were  suggested  by  the 
thirty- third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
ver.  18.  and  the  following  pas- 
sage which  ends  thus.  Thou  shalt 
tee  my  back  parts,  but  my  face 
shall  not  be  seen.  Greenwood. 

380.  Dark  with  excessive  bright 
thy  skirts  appear,']  Milton  has 
the  same  thought  of  darkness 
occasioned  by  glory,  v.  599- 
Brightness  had  nuide  invisible. 
This  also  explains  his  meaning 
here ; the  excess  of  brightness 
had  the  effect  of  darkness,  invi- 
sibility. IVhat  an  idea  of  glory  ! 
the  skirts  only  not  to  be  looked 
on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  God, 
but  when  doubly  or  trebly  shaded 
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Yet  dazzle  heav’n,  that  brightest  seraphrm 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  divine  similitude. 

In  whose  conspicuous  count’nance,  without  cloud  sss 
Made  visible,  th’  almighty  Father  shines. 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold ; on  thee 
Impress’d  th’  effulgence  of  his  glory’  abides. 
Transfus’d  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

He  heav’n  of  heav’ns  and  ail  the  pow’rs  therein  390 
By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 
Th’  aspiring  dominations  : thou  that  day 


by  a cloud  and  both  wings. 
What  then  is  the  full  blaze! 
Richardson. 

In  like  manner  Tasso  describ. 
ing  the  Almighty  in  heaven, 
cant.  ix.  st.  27. 

Qui*i  ei  coei  nel  suo  tplrndor  s'in- 
volve, 

Cbe  v’  abbaglian  la  vista  anco  i piCi 
degni. 

The  same  thought  in  Spenser’s 
Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  but 
more  languidly  expressed. 

With  the  grrat  glory  of  that  won. 
droui  light 

n U throne  is  all  encompassed  around, 
And  fiid  In  Air  otrn  btightnui  from 
the  sight 

Of  all  that  look  thereon  jy. 

Thyer. 

382.  Approach  not,}  So  Ovid 
Met.  ii.  22. 

Consistitque  procul,  oeqiic  enJm  pro. 

piora  ferebat 
Luroina. 

but  tcilA  both  wings  veil  their 
ej/es.  So  they  arc  represented  in 


Isaiah's  vision  of  the  throne  of 
God  : Above  it  stood  the  Sera- 
phims; each  one  had  six  wings; 
with  twain  he  covered  his  face, 
See.  Isa.  vi.  2. 

383.  — qf  all  creation  fast,} 
So  in  Col.  i.  15.  the  fast-born  of 
every  creature  or  of  all  creation, 
■mtursf  KTtrutf-,  and  Rev.  iii.  14. 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God. 

387.  Whom  else  no  creature  can 
behold;]  No  creature  can  other« 
wise  behold  the  Father  but  in 
and  throngh  the  Son.  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the 
only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de- 
clared him,  John  i.  18.  But  he 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father,  John  xiv.  (). 

390.  Heav'n  of  heavns}  Mil- 
ton  fretjuently  uses  this  expres- 
sion, P.  L.  vii.  IS,  553.  xii.  451. 
P.  R.  1,  366,  410.  Solonaon  nses 
it,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  1 Kings  viii.  27. 
Dunster. 
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Thy  Father’s  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot  wheels,  that  shook 
Heav’n’s  everlasting  frame,  while  o’er  the  necks  395 
Thou  drov’st  of  warring  angels  disarray’d. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  pow’rs  with  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only’  extoll’d,  Son  of  thy  Father’s  might. 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes. 

Not  so  on  Man : him  through  their  malice  fall’n,  400 
Father  of  mercy’  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity’  incline  : 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  thee  purpos’d  not  to  doom  frail  Man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity’  inclin’d,  405 
He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy’  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern’d. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 

Second  to  thee,  offer’d  himself  to  die 

For  Man’s  offence.  O unexampled  love,  410 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  ! 

Hail  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men,  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 


398.  Thee  only  extolTd,']  We 
mnat  not  understand  it  thus. 
Thy  Powers  returning  from  pur- 
suit extolled,  Sfc,  but  Thy  Powers 
extolled  thee  returning  from  pur- 
suit, and  thee  only ; for  he  was 
the  sole  victor,  all  the  rest  stood 
silent  eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty 
acts,  vi.  880,  &c.  So  perfectly 
doth  this  hymn  of  the  good 
angels  agree  with  the  account 
given  by  Raphael  in  book  vi. 
and  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  the  good  angels  joining  in 
the  pursuit,  it  is  by  the  evil 


angels,  the  reason  of  which  see 
before  in  the  note  upon  i.  169. 

406.  He  to  appease  thy  wralh,] 
Than  or  but  must  be  understood 
before  He  to  complete  the  sense. 
Such  omissions  are  frequent  in 
poetry. 

413.  — the  copious  matter  qf 
my  song]  The  ending  of  this 
hymn  is  in  imitation  of  the 
hymns  of  Homer  and  Callima- 
chus, who  always  promise  to  re- 
turn in  future  hymns.  Richard- 
son. 
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Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  th}’  Father’s  praise  disjoin.  4i5 

Thus  they  in  heav’n,  above  the  starry  sphere. 

Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 

Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos’d  4SO 

From  Chaos  and  th’  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks  : a globe  far  off 
It  seem’d,  now  seems  a boundless  continent 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
Starless  expos’d,  and  ever-threat’ning  storms  4*5 

Of  Chaos  blust’ring  round,  inclement  sky  ; 

Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  heaven. 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  refiection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air  less  vex’d  with  tempest  loud  : 

Here  walk’d  the  Fiend  at  lai^  in  spacious  field.  430 
As  when  a vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 


418.  Mean  while  upon  the  Jirm 
&c.]  Satan's  walk  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  universe,  which  at  a 
distance  appeared  to  him  of  a 
globular  form,  but  upon  his 
nearer  approach  looked  like  an 
unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and 
noble ; as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation  between 
that  mass  of  matter,  which  was 
wrought  into  a world,  and  that 
shapeless  unformed  heap  of  ma- 
terials, which  still  lay  in  chaos 
and  confusion,  strikes  the  ima- 
gination with  something  astonish- 
ingly  great  and  wild.  Addison. 

431.  As  when  a vulture  &c.] 
This  simile  is  very  apposite  and 
lively,  and  corresponds  exactly 


in  all  the  particulars.  Satan 
coming  from  hell  to  earth  in  order 
to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting 
first  on  the  bare  convex  of  this 
world’s  outermost  orb,  a sea  of 
land,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  is  very 
filly  compared  to  a vulture  flying, 
in  quest  of  his  prey,  from  the 
barren  rocks  to  the  more  fruit* 
fill  hills  and  streams  of  India, 
but  lighting  in  bis  way  on  the 
plains  of  Sericana,  which  were 
in  a manner  a sea  of  land  too, 
the  country  being  so  smooth  and 
open  that  carriages  were  driven 
(as  travellers  report)  with  soils 
and  wind.  Imaus  is  a celebrated 
mountain  in  Asia ; its  name  sig- 
nifies snowy  in  the  language  of 
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Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodging  from  a r^ion  scarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  tow’ard  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams  ; 4S6 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  440 

Walk’d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey  ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place 


the  inhabitants,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, lib.  vi.  cap.  21.  incolarum 
liiiguanivosumsignificante ; and 
therefore  it  is  said  here  tehote 
snowy  ridge.  It  is  the  boundary 
to  the  east  of  the  Western  Tar- 
tars, who  are  called  roving,  as 
they  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  re- 
move from  place  to  place  for  the 
convenience  of  pasturage,  their 
herds  of  cattle  and  what  they 
take  in  hunting  being  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence.  Ganges  and 
Hydaspes  are  famous  rivers  of 
India ; and  Serica  is  a region 
betwixt  China  to  the  east  and  the 
mountain  I mans  to  the  west: 
and  what  our  author  here  says  of 
the  Chineses,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  from  Heylin's  Cosmogra- 
phy, p.  867.  where  it  is  said, 
“ Agreeable  unto  the  observation 
“ of  modern  writers,  the  country 
“ is  so  plain  and  level,  that  they 
“ have  carts  and  coaches  driven 
" with  sails,  as  ordinarily  as 
“ drawn  with  horses,  in  these 
" parts.”  Our  author  supposes 
these  carriages  to  be  made  of 
cane,  to  render  the  thing  some- 
what more  probable. 


442.  — in  this  place]  I have 
before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  which  the  poet  places 
upon  the  outermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  ex- 
plain myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem, 
which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature.  Aristotle  observes,  that 
the  fable  of  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are 
both  credible  and  astonishing ; 
or  as  the  French  critics  choose  to 
phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the 
marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle’s 
whole  art  of  poetry.  If  the  fable 
is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 
from  a true  history  ; if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
romance.  The  great  secret  there- 
fore of  heroic  poetry  is  to  relate 
such  circumstances,  as  may  pro- 
duce in  the  reader  at  the  same 
time  both  belief  and  astonish- 
ment. This  is  brought  to  pass 
in  a well-chosen  fable,  by  the  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  have 
really  happened,  or  at  least  of 
such  things  as  have  happened 
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Living  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none  ; 
None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 


according  tn  the  received  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  Milton's  fable 
is  a master-piece  of  this  nature ; 
as  the  war  in  heaven,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state 
of  innocence,  the  temptation  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  fall  of  man, 
though  they  are  very  astonishing 
in  themselves,  are  not  only  cre- 
dible, but  actual  points  of  faith. 
The  next  method  of  reconciling 
miracles  with  credibility,  is  by  a 
happy  invention  of  the  poet ; as 
in  particular,  when  he  introduces 
agents  of  a superior  nature,  who 
are  capable  of  effecting  what  is 
wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  being 
turned  into  a rock,  and  .£neas’s 
fleet  into  a shoal  of  water- 
nymphs,  though  they  are  very 
surprising  accidents,  are  never- 
theless probable,  when  we  are 
told  that  they  were  the  gods  who 
thus  transformed  them.  It  is 
this  kind  of  machinery  which  611s 
the  poems  both  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impos- 
sible, and  so  frequently  produce 
in  the  reader  the  must  pleasing 
passion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind 
of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the 
i£neid  liable  to  exception  upon 
this  account,  it  is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book,  where 
.£ncas  is  represented  as  tearing 
up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood. 
To  qualify  this  wonderful  cir- 
cumstance, Polydorus  tells  a 
story  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle, 
that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 


the  country  having  pierced  him 
with  spears  and  arrows,  tlie  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave 
birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  'This 
circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvellous  without  the  probable, 
because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes, 
without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power 
capable  of  producing  it.  The 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  them- 
selves, without  so  much  as  the 
modern  help  of  an  enchantment. 
If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it 
full  of  surprising  incidents,  they 
are  generally  suited  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  things  and  persons 
described,  and  tempered  with  a 
due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to 
the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episotle  of  Sin  and  Death,  and 
some  of  the  imaginary  persons  ia 
his  Chaos.  These  passages  are 
astonishing,  but  not  credible; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose 
upon  himself,  as  to  see  a possi- 
bility in  them  ; they  are  the  de- 
scription of  dreams  and  shadows, 
not  of  things  or  persons.  I know 
that  many  critics  look  upon  the 
stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the 
Sirens,  nay  the  whole  Odyssey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ; but 
allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
fables,  which  considering  the 
opinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  poet, 
might  possibly  have  been  accord- 
ing to  the  letter.  The  persons 
are  such  as  might  hare  acted 
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Up  hither  like  aereal  vapours  flew  445 

Of  all  things  transitory’  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  fill’d  the  works  of  men  ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory’  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  th’  other  life  ; 4So 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds  ; 

All  th’  unaccomplish’d  works  of  Nature’s  hand,  455 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix’d. 

Dissolv’d  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain. 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here, 


what  is  ascribed  to  them,  ns  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are 
represented  might  possibly  have 
been  truths  and  realities.  This 
appearance  of  probability  is  so 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle 
observes  the  ancient  tragic  writ- 
ers mode  use  of  the  names  of 
such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the 
tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged 
in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  credible.  In  a word, 
besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal 
sense  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or 
political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetra- 
tion. Adtliton. 

443.  —Ufeltss]  Milton  writes 
it  liveless ; but  I conceive  the 


word  to  be  compounded  of  less 
and  the  substantive  life,  and  not 
of  the  verb  live;  lifeless  without 
life,  ns  fearless  without  fear,  list- 
less without  list  or  desire,  peer- 
less, ruthless,  shapeless,  &c. 

444.  None  yet,  &c  ] Dr.  Bent- 
ley is  for  rejecting  this  verse  and 
fifty-four  more  which  follow  as 
an  insertion  of  the  editor ; but 
1 think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
theirgenuineness, whatever  there 
may  be  of  their  goodness.  Mr. 
Richardson  thinks  the  Paradise 
of  Fools  is  finely  imagined,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
formed  more  upon  the  taste  of 
the  Italian  poets  than  of  the 
ancients. 

457.  — and  in  vain,]  To  wan- 
der ill  vain  as  commonly  under- 
stood would  be  a weak  expres- 
sion, but  it  has  the  force  of  the 
Greek  the  Latin,  frustrd, 

temeri,  fortuitb,  nullo  consilio,  at 
random.  Richardson. 
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Not  in  the  neighboring  moon,  as  some  have  dream’d  ; 
Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants,  46o 

Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  th’  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Hither  of  ill-join’d  sons  and  daughters  born 


459-  Not  in  the  neighb'ring 
moon,  at  tome  have  dream’d 
Ariosto  particularly,  who  in  hia 
Orlando  Furioso,  cant.  xx.xiv.  st. 
70,  &c.  gives  a much  larger 
description  of  things  lost  upon 
earth  and  treasured  up  in  the 
moon,  than  our  poet  here  makes 
of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity.  The 
reader  may  have  a taste  of  it  in 
the  following  stanzas  of  Har- 
rington's translation. 

A ttore-bouM  strange,  that  what  on 
earth  is  lost 

By  fault,  by  time,  by  fortune,  there 
is  found. 

And  like  a merchandise  is  there  in- 
grost. 

In  stranger  sort  than  I can  well  ex- 
pound; 

Nor  speak  I sole  of  weallh,  or  things 
of  cost. 

In  which  blind  fortune’s  pow'r  doth 
most  abound. 

But  e’en  of  things  quite  out  of  forw 
tune's  pow’r. 

Which  wilfully  wo  waste  each  day 
and  hour. 

The  precious  time  that  fools  misspend 
in  play. 

The  vain  attempts  that  never  take 
effect. 

The  vows  that  sinners  make  and 
never  pay. 

The  counsels  wise  that  careless  men 
neglect. 

The  fond  desires  that  lead  us  oft 
astray. 

The  praises  that  with  pride  the  heart 
infect. 

And  all  we  lose  vritb  folly  and  mis- 
spending. 

May  there  be  found  unto  this  place 
ascending. 


And  SO  be  proceeds  in  enumerat- 
ing other  particulars,  the  vanity 
of  titles,  false  flatteries,  fond 
loves,  great  men's  promises, 
court-services,  death-bed  alms, 
&c.  and  men's  wits  kept  in  jars 
like  oil.  Our  late  great  English 
poet  has  likewise  made  fine  use 
of  this  notion  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lurk,  cant.  5.  as  indeed  it  seems 
to  be  fitter  fur  a mock-heroic 
poem  than  for  the  true  epic. 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the 
lunar  sphere. 

Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are 
treasur'd  there,  ^rc. 

46s.  Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons 
and  daughters  born  &c.]  He 
means  the  tons  of  God  ill-joined 
with  Oie  davghtert  of  men,  allud- 
ing to  that  text  of  Scripture, 
Gen.  vi.  4.  There  mere  gianlt  in 
the  earth  in  those  days;  and  alto 
after  that,  when  the  sont  of  God 
came  in  unto  the daug Alert  <f  men, 
and  they  bore  children  to  them-, 
the  same  became  mighty  men, 
nhich  were  of  old,  men  of  renown  : 
where  by  the  tons  of  God  some 
fathers  and  commentators  have 
understood  angels,  as  if  the 
angels  had  been  enamoured  and 
married  to  women  ; but  the  true 
meaning  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  who 
were  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  therefore  called  the 
tons  of  God,  intermarried  with 
the  idolatrous  posterity  of  wicked 
Cain. 
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First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a vain  exploit,  though  then  reuown’d  : 465 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single  ; he  who  to  be  deem’d 

A God,  leap’d  fondly  into  vEtna  flames,  470 

Empedocles  ; and  he  who  to  enjoy 

Plato’s  Elysium,  leap’d  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus  ; and  many  more  too  long. 


467-  Of  Sennaar,']  Or  Shimir, 
for  they  are  botli  the  same  name 
of  this  province  of  Babylonia. 
But  Milton  fullonrs  the  Vulgate, 
as  he  frequently  does  in  the 
names  of  places. 

471.  Empedocles;]  The  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  a philosopher  and 
poet,  born  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily:  he  wrote  of  the  nature 
of  things  in  Greek,  as  Lucretius 
did  in  Latin  verse.  He  stealing 
one  night  from  his  followers 
threw  himself  into  the  flaming 
.®tna,  that  being  no  where  to 
be  found,  he  might  be  esteemed 
to  be  a God,  and  to  be  taken  up 
into  heaven ; but  his  iron  pat- 
tens, being  thrown  out  by  the 
fury  of  the  burning  mountain, 
discovered  his  defeated  ambition, 
nnd  ridiculed  his  folly.  Hor.  de 
Art.  Poet.  464. 

— Dcu»  immortolis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Kmpedodea,  ardentem 
fri^iidua  jEtnam 
Insiluit. 

Hume. 

473.  Ckombrolus  ;]  The  name 
is  rightly  placed  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  as  Empedocles 
VOL.  I. 


was  before.  He  was  called 
Ambraciota  of  Ambracia,  a city 
of  Epirus  in  Greece.  Having 
read  over  Plato’s  book  of  the 
Soul's  immortality  and  happiness 
in  another  life,  he  was  so  ra- 
vished with  the  account  of  it, 
that  he  leaped  from  a high  wall 
into  the  sea,  that  he  might  im- 
mediately enjoy  it.  His  death 
is  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in 
one  of  his  epigrams,  Ep.  29- 
which  we  will  subjoin,  with 
Frischlinus's  translation. 

xmrnCf 

*tlXmr  ru^ut  ttf 

nXMTtatt 

*£r  r#  wi^i 

Phoebe  vale  dicena^  de  rupe  Cleoro- 
brotus  tihk 

Ambraciota,  Stygis  vivui  adivit 
aquai. 

Kunere  nil  dignum  passus:  tol^inque 
PlatonU 

De  vita  mentis  perpete  legit  opus. 
And  from  hence  other  authors 
seem  to  have  taken  his  story,  as 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  84.  ami 
Ovid,  Ibis.  ver.  493. 

473.  — and  many  more  tea 
O 
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Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.  475 
Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray’d  so  far  to  seek 
In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  heaven  ; 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis’d  ; 480 

They  pass  the  planets  sev’n,  and  pass  the  fix’d, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 


long,]  Poorly  and  deficiently 
expressed  for,  and  more  too  long' 
to  name.  Bentley. 

It  seems  as  if  a line  were  by 
mistake  of  the  printer  left  out 
here.  Pearce. 

A very  ingenious  person  ques- 
tions, whetlier  Milton  by  this 
appearance  of  inaccuracy  and 
negligence  did  not  design  to  ex- 
press bis  contempt  of  their  trum- 
pery as  he  calls  it,  by  hustling 
it  all  together  in  this  disorder 
and  confusion.  Compare  Para- 
dise Regained,  ii.  182. 

—to  way-lay 

Some  beauty  rare,  Calislo,  Clymenc, 

Daphne,  or  Scinele,  Antiopa, 

Or  Amy'monc,  Syrinx,  many  more 

Too  lonp,  then  lay’st  thy  acapea  on 
names  ador’d. 

475.  White,  black,  and  gray,] 
So  named  according  to  their 
habits,  white  friars  or  Carmelites, 
black  friars  or  Dominicans,  gray 
friars  or  Franciscans,  of  their 
founders  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  and  of  mount  Carmel, 
where  that  order  pretend  they 
were  first  instituted.  Our  author 
here,  as  elsewhere,  shews  his 
dislike  and  abhorrence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  placing  the 


religious  orders  with  all  their 
trumpery,  cowls,  hoods,  reliques, 
beads,  &c.  in  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  and  not  only  placing  them 
there,  but  making  them  the  prin- 
cipal figures. 

476.  Here  pilgrims  !ic.']  Those 
who  had  gone  upon  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Laud,  to  vi>it  our 
Lord’s  sepulchre  : but  to  such 
persons  that  may  be  said,  which 
was  to  the  women  after  his 
resurrection,  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6. 
IVhy  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead  ? He  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen;  to  which  text  our  author 
seems  to  allude  in  this  ji.as-age. 

482.  And  that  crystalline  sphere 
&c.]  He  speaks  here  according 
to  the  aucienta3tronomy,ado|ited 
anil  improved  by  Ptolemy.  They 
pats  the  planets  sev'n,  our  pla- 
netary or  solar  system,  and  be- 
yond this  pass  the  Jii'd,  the  fir- 
mament or  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  beyond  this  that  crys- 
talline sphere,  the  crystalline  hea- 
ven, clear  as  crystal,  to  which 
the  Ptolemaics  atirihuteil  a sort 
of  libration  or  shaking  (the  tre- 
pidation so  much  talked  of)  to 
account  for  certain  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and 
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The  trepidation  talk’d,  and  that  first  mov’d  ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heav’n’s  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot  483 
Of  heav’n’s  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo 
A violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
Into  the  devious  air  ; then  might  ye  see 


beyond  this  lhat  fiT$t  moved,  the 
primutn  mobile,the  sphere  which 
was  both  the  first  moved  and 
the  first  mover,  communicating 
its  motions  to  all  the  lower 
spheres ; and  beyond  this  was 
the  empyrean  heaven,  the  scat 
of  God  and  the  angels.  This 
passage  may  receive  some  farther 
light  and  illustration  from  un- 
oUier  of  the  same  nature  in 
Tasso,  where  he  describes  the 
descent  of  the  archangel  Michael 
from  heaven,  and  mentions  this 
crystalline  and  all  the  other 
spheres  but  only  inverting  the 
order,  as  there  the  motion  is 
downwards,  and  here  it  is  up- 
wards, cant.  ix.  st.  60,  6l. 

Pu!ia  il  foco,  e l.i  luce  ^r. 

60. 

He  pass’d  the  light,  and  shining  fire 
assign’d 

The  glorious  seat  of  his  selected 
crew. 

The  mover  first,  and  circle  crystal- 
line. 

The  firmament  where  fixed  sla.'s  all 
shine. 

61. 

Unlike  in  working  then  in  shape  and 
ahow. 

At  his  left  hand,  Saturn  he  left  and 
Jove, 

And  those  untruly  errant  call'd  I 
trow. 

Since  he  errs  not  who  them  doth 
guide  and  move.  Fairfix. 


And  when  our  poet  mentions  St. 
Peter  at  heav’n’s  wicket  with  his 
key.i,  he  certainly  intends  (as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes)  to  ridicule 
' the  fond  conceit  of  the  Roman- 
ists, that  St.  Peter  an<l  his  suc- 
cessors are  in  a p.articular  man- 
ner entrusted  with  the  keys  of 
heaven.  And  he  makes  use  of 
the  low  phrase  of  heavens  wicket, 
the  better  to  expose  the  notions 
of  those  whom  he  places  here 
in  the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

482.  Milton  perpetually  re- 
curs lo  these  expressions,  the 
crystal spheTt.s,  cryslalliiiesky,  (ic. 
See  Ode  an  the  Natie.  st.  xiii.  v. 
125.  In  Obitein  Prws.  El.  63. 
Par.  Lost,  i.  7‘tl-  vi.  736,  771, 
8fi0.  P.  R.  i.  81.  And  so  Spen- 
ser, Teures  of  the  Muses,  viii. 

From  hence  we  mount  aloft  unto  the 
vkic. 

And  lookc  into  the  ayitatl  firin.ament. 

T.  JVarton. 

489-  — thenmi^ht  _ycsee]  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  fur- 
nishes Dr.  Bentley  here  with  ob- 
jections against  fifly-five  verses 
of  Milton.  To  the  wonis  might 
ye  see,  he  says,  how  could  any 
one  'of  his  readers  see  them, 
unless  he  is  himself  supposed  a 
fool?  But  was  not  Satan  there? 
and  he  is  no  fool  in  this  poem: 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  there  as  an 

O 9 
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Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  tost  490 
And  flutter’d  into  rags,  then  reliques,  beads. 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds  : all  these  upwhirl’d  aloft 
Fly  o’er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  ofi* 

Into  a Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call’d  4.95 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass’d. 

And  long  he  wander’d,  till  at  last  a gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turn’d  thither-ward  in  haste  500 

His  travell’d  steps  : far  distant  he  descries 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  heav’n  a structure  high  ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich  appear’d 

The  work  as  of  a kingly  palace  gate,  505 


inhabitant,  and  another  as  a 
spectator.  Milton  means  if  any 
body  was  present  there  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  what  passed,  he 
would  see  cofvls,  hoods,  &c.  It 
is  very  common  among  poets  to 
talk  thus  to  their  readers ; Then 
might  ye  see  is  no  more  than 
Then  might  he  seen.  Sec  Virgil, 
iEn.  viii.  676.  Pearce. 

This  manner  of  speaking, 
which  puts  the  second  person 
indefinitely,  is  very  frequent 
among  the  poets,  as  Virgil,  .^In. 
iv.  401. 

Migrantet  ccnias— 

upon  which  Servius  says,  Ho- 
nesta  figura  si  rem  tertir^  per- 
some  in  secundam  transferas. 
Mugire  vidcbis,  M^n.  iv.  4(90. 
that  is,  videbitaut  poterit  videre 
aliquis.  i€ln.  viii.  691* 


— peUigo  cKdu  innire  revului 
Cycladas ; that  is,  Crcdat  quia. 

See  Cowley’s  Davideis  ii.  note  17- 
493.  The  sport  qf  nindt  .•]  Lu- 
dibria  ventis.  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  75. 

495.  Into  a Limbo  large  and 
broad,]  The  Limbus  patrum,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a place  that  the 
Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hell,  where 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  were 
detained,  and  those  good  men 
who  died  before  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  Our  author  gives 
the  same  name  to  his  Paradise 
of  Fools,  and  more  rationally 
places  it  beyond  the  backtide  of 
the  svorld. 

501.  Hit  traveird  steps :]  Tired 
steps,  from  travagliato  (Italian.) 
Richardton. 
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With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellish’d  ; thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  5io 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 


506.  fVUh  frontitpiece  dia- 
mond and  gold]  luiitaUu  from 
Ovid,  Met.  ii.  1. 

Regia  soli.t  ctat  subliroibus  alia 
columnis, 

Clara  micante  auro,  flammaique  imi- 
tantc  pyropo. 

The  tun's  bright  palace,  oo  high  co- 
lumns rais’d. 

With  bumith’d  gold  and  flaming 
jewels  blaz'd.  Additon. 

507-  — nith  sparkling  orient 
^emf]  Dr.  Bentley  would  read 
ardent  gems,  because  orient  is 
proper  to  say  upon  earth  only : 
but  since  the  best  gems  come 
from  the  EasUlndies,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  Milton  to  mean  by 
orient  gems  no  more  than  the 
best  and  most  precious  ones.  Mil- 
ton  very  frequently  uses  the 
word  orient  in  such  a sense  as 
this.  Poets,  who  write  of  things 
out  of  this  world,  must  use 
epithets  and  metaphors  drawn 
from  things  in  this  world,  if  they 
wouM  make  themselves  under- 
stood. Pearce. 

Why  do  not  then  the  blossoms  of  the 
field. 

Which  are  array'd  with  much  more 
orient  hue. 

Speuter'e  Hymn  of  Bemuly, 

I have  transcribed  these  lines  to 


defend,  against  Dr.  Bentley’s  re- 
mark, Milton's  application  of  the 
word  orient.  Thyer. 

510.  The  stairs,  the  degrees 
mentioned  before,  ver.  502.  tcere 
such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  &c.] 
A comparison  fetched  from  Gen. 
xxviii.  12,  13.  And  he  dreamed, 
and  behold  a ladder  set  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven,  and  behold  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on 
it ; and  behold  the  Lord  stood 
above  it,  &c.  But  this  line. 

To  Padan-Aram  in  the  field  of  Luz, 
must  not  be  understood  as  if 
Padan-Aram  was  in  the  field  of 
Luz;  but  he  was  flying  to  Padan- 
Aram  or  the  country  of  Aram, 
that  is,  Syria;  and  by  the  way 
rested  and  dreamed  this  dream 
in  the  field  of  Luz,  for  so  the 
adjoining  city  was  called  at  the 
first ; Jacob  upon  this  occasion 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bethel,  by 
which  it  was  better  known  after- 
wards. The  passage  was  wrong 
pointed  in  all  the  editions,  for 
there  should  be  no  comma  after 
Luz  ; the  comma  should  be  after 
Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
being  to  be  joined  on  to  dreaming 
in  the  next  verse. 

O 3 
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And  waking  cried,  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  515 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav’ii  sometimes 

Viewless ; and  underneath  a bright  sea  flow’d 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

AVho  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arriv’d  ieo 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o’er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  Fiend  by  easy’  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss  : 505 

Direct  against  which  open’d  from  beneath. 

Just  o’er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A passage  down  to  th’  earth,  a passage  wide. 


.SI8.  — viewless-,']  An  epithet 
almost  peculiar  to  Milion.  He 
lifts  it  in  the  Ode  on  the  /’ussioii, 
St.  viii.  and  Comus.  P'2.  Shake- 
speare however  has  the  “ view- 
less winds."  T.  JVarlon. 

.518.  — and  underneath  a bright 
sea  flow'd]  The  author  himself 
explains  this,  in  the  aruumeut 
of  this  book,  to  be  meant  of 
the  water  above  the  firmament. 
He  mentions  it  again  vii.  dl9- 
Hcylin. 

521.  Wafted  by  anseh,  &C.3 
As  Lazarus  was  earned  by  angels, 
Luke  xvi.  22;  and  Klijiih  was 
rapt  up  in  a chariot  of  flre  and 
horses  of  fire,  2 Kings  ii.  11. 

522.  Rapt]  Browne  in  his 
Pa«torals  has  the  verb  rape  often. 
And  Drayton,  Eel.  v.  Milton 
frequently  uses  the  participle 
rapt,  sometimes  as  in  this  place, 
and  P.  II.  ii.  40,  in  its  literal 
sense ; he  took  it  perhaps  from 
the  Italian.  Thus  Berni,  Orl. 


Inam.  I.  i.  c.  xxv.  42.  Rapito  in 
Parndiso.  T.  IVarton. 

525.  — doors]  Milton  writes 
this  uord  dore  and  doves  except 
only  in  one  instance  in  i.  .504.  of 
the  second  edition,  which  he 
altered  from  the  first  edition: 
but  the  other  approaches  nearer 
in  sound  to  the  original  word,  if 
it  be  derived  from  the  ^axon 
dwu,  the  (■ermsn  dure,  dura, 
Inra ; and  all  as  Junius  says 
from  the  Greek  janua. 

And  yet  I think  we  commonly 
pronounce  it  dore,  though  we 
constantly  write  it  door.  But  in 
all  such  cases  we  want  an  ad- 
vantage, that  the  French  have 
enjoyed,  of  an  academy  to  fix 
and  settle  our  language.  Some 
propos,als  were  made  for  erecting 
such  an  academy  to  the  late 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ; and  it  is  a pity  they  were 
never  carried  into  execution. 
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Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,  530 

Over  the  promis’d  land  to  God  so  dear. 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes. 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 
Pass’d  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 
From  Paneas  the  fount  of  Jordan’s  flood  535 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  holy  land 
Borders  on  Egypt  and  th’  Arabian  shore  ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seem’d,  where  bounds  were  set 
To  darkness  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair  540 


SS  I.  — nnd  his  eye  with  choice 
regard]  Dr.  Penree  thinks  that 
nfier  regard  a verse  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  describe  what  his  eye 
did  with  choice  regard : but  it 
may  be  understood  tlius,  his  eye 
passed  frequent,  as  well  as  his 
angels  to  and  fro  on  high  be- 
hests nr  commands,  and  surveyed 
from  Paneas,  a city  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
part  of  mount  Libanus,  where 
the  river  Jordan  has  its  source, 
to  Beersaba  or  Beersheba,  that 
is,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  from  Paneas  in  the 
north  to  Beersaba  in  the  soutli, 
where  the  Holy  Land  is  hounded 
by  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  limits 
of  the  Holy  Ltind  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  from  Dan 
even  unto  Beersheba,  Dan  at  the 
northern  and  Beersheba  at  the 
southern  extremity;  and  the  city 
that  was  called  Dan  was  after- 
wards named  Paneas.  So  wide 
the  opening  seemed,  that  is,  so 
wide  as  1 have  represented  it. 


wider  than  the  passage  over 
mount  Sion  nnd  the  Promised 
Land  ; So  wide  the  opening  seemed, 
where  the  same  divine  power 
fixed  the  limits  of  darkness,  that 
said  to  the  proud  ocean.  Hitherto 
shall  thou  come,  and  no  farther. 

540.  Satan  from  hence,  &c.] 
Satan,  after  having  long  wan- 
dered upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  dis- 
covers at  last  a wide  gap  in  it, 
which  led  into  the  ercation,  and 
is  deseribed  as  the  opening 
through  which  the  angels  pass 
to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world 
upon  their  errands  to  mankind. 
His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of 
this  passage,  and  taking  a survey 
of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh 
in  all  its  beauties,  with  the 
simile  illustrating  this  circum- 
stance, fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  as  surprising  and 
glorious  an  idea  as  any  that 
arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow 
O 4 
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That  scal’d  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate. 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once.  As  when  a scout 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  545 

Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renown’d  metropolis 

With  glist’ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn’d,  550 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seiz’d,  though  after  heaven  seen, 

The  Spi’rit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz’d. 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 

Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood  555 


of  Ihe  universe,  with  the  eye,  or 
(as  Milton  calls  it)  with  the  ken 
of  an  angel.  He  sun'eys  all  the 
wonders  in  this  immense  amphi- 
theatre that  lie  between  both 
the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes 
in  at  one  view  the  whole  round 
of  the  creation.  Addison. 

555.  Round  he  surveys  &c.] 
Satan  is  here  represented  as  tak- 
ing a view  of  the  whole  creation 
from  east  to  west,  and  then  from 
uorth  to  south ; but  poetry  de- 
lights to  gay  the  most  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  tnanner. 
Round  he  surveys  as  well  he  might 
in  his  present  situation,  so  high 
above  the  circling  canopy  of  night’s 
extended  shade.  In  this  situation 
tlien  he  surveys  from  eastern  point 
of  Libra,  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
exactly  opposite  to  Aries,  to  the 
fleecy  star,  Aries  or  the  Ram, 
that  is,  from  east  to  west,  for 


when  Libra  rises  in  the  east, 
Aries  sets  full  west ; and  Aries 
is  siiid  to  bear  Andromeda,  be- 
cause that  constellation  repre- 
sented as  a woman  is  placed  just 
over  Aries,  and  therefore  when 
Aries  sets  he  seems  to  bear  An- 
dromeda far  off  Atlantic  seas,  the 
great  western  ocean,  beyond  the 
horizon ; then  from  pole  to  pole 
he  views  in  breadth,  that  is,  from 
north  to  south,  and  that  is  said 
to  be  in  breadth,  because  the 
ancients  knowing  more  of  the 
earth  from  east  to  west  than 
from  north  to  south,  and  so 
having  a much  greater  journey 
one  way  than  the  other,  one  was 
called  length  or  longitude,  the 
other  breadth  or  latitude.  It  is 
fine,  os  it  is  natural,  to  represent 
Satan  as  taking  a view  of  the 
world  before  he  threw  himself 
into  it. 
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So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night’s  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  otf  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  th’  horizon  ; then  from  pole  to  pole  s6o 

He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 
Down  right  into  the  world’s  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 


562.  Damn  right  into  the  norUfs 
&c.]  Satan,  after  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole  creation,  im- 
mediately without  longer  pause 
throws  himself  into  it,  and  is 
described  as  making  two  differ- 
ent motions.  At  first  he  drops 
down  perpendicularly  some  way 
into  it,  down  right  into  the  world's 
jirst  region  throws  his  flight  preci- 
pitant, and  afterwards  winds  his 
oblique  way,  turns  and  winds  this 
way  and  that,  if  he  might  any 
where  espy  the  seat  of  man  ; 
for  though  in  ver.  527.  it  is  said 
that  the  passage  was  just  over 
Paradise,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Satan  did  not  know  it,  and 
therefore  as  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  do,  winds  about  in  search 
of  it  through  the  pure  marble  air. 
The  first  epithet  pure  determines 
the  sense  of  the  second,  and 
shews  why  the  air  is  compared 
to  marble,  namely  for  its  clear- 
ness and  whiteness,  without  any 
regard  to  its  hardness  : and  the 
word  mnrmor,  marble,  is  derived 
from  a Greek  word  futgfuttgu,  that 
signifies  to  shine  and  glister. 
And  as  Milton  uses  the  expres- 
sion of  the  marble  air,  so  Virgil 
does  likewise  of  the  marble  sea, 
Georg,  i.  254. 


Bt  quando  infidum  remit  impelletc 
marmor 
Conveniat: 

And  .^n.  vi.  729. 

Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  tub 
equore  pon^t ; 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  Orpheus’s 
neck  marble,  Georg,  iv.  523. 

Tum  quoque  mnrmorea  caput  a cer- 
vicc  revulfluiua 

And  Ovid  in  like  manner  speaks 
of  Narcissus’s  marble  hands.  Met. 
iii.  481. 

Nudaque  marmoreii  percutsit  prctoia 
palmit. 

And  a famous  poet  of  our  own 
(Waller)  has  said  in  his  verses 
upon  his  mistress’s  passing 
through  a crowd  of  people  j 
The  yielding  marble  of  a snowy  breast. 

And  what  is  nearer  to  our  pur- 
pose, Othello  in  Shakespeare  is 
represented  as  swearing,  act  iii. 
— Now  by  yond  mnrUe  heaven. 

It  is  common  with  the  ancients, 
and  those  who  write  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  ancients,  in 
their  metaphors  and  similies,  if 
they  agree  in  the  main  circum- 
stance, to  have  no  regard  to 
lesser  particulars. 
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Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone  565 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem’d  other  worlds  ; 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem’d,  or  happy  isles. 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam’d  of  old. 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow’ry  vales. 

Thrice  happy  isles,  but  who  dwelt  happy  there  570 
He  stay’d  not  to  enquire ; above  them  all 
The  golden  sun  in  splendor  likest  heaven 
Allur’d  his  eye : thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down. 


568.  Like  Ihose  Hesperian  gar- 
dens'] So  called  of  Hesperus, 
Vesper,  because  |)laccd  in  the 
■west  under  tlie  evening  star. 
Those  famous  gardens  were  the 
isles  about  Cape  \’crd  in  Africa, 
whose  most  western  point  is  still 
called  Hesperium  cornu.  Others 
will  have  them  the  Canaries. 
Hume. 

568.  Milton  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Hespei^les  or  to  their 
gardens.  See  P.  L.  iv.  520.  viii. 
631.  P.  R.  ii.  357.  Comus,  39S. 
and  982.  See  the  notes  on  Co- 
inus  98?.  7'.  IVarlon. 

STS.  —thither  his  course  he 
lends  &c.]  His  flight  between 
the  several  worlds  that  shined 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the 
particular  description  of  the  sun, 
are  set  forth  in  all  the  wanton- 
ness  of  a luxuriant  imagination. 
His  shape,  speech,  and  behaviour 
u|)on  his  transforming  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  are 
touched  with  exquisite  beauty. 
The  poet's  thought  of  directing 
Satan  to  the  sun.  which  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 


creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a circumstance  finely 
contrived,  and  the  more  atijusted 
to  a poetical  probability,  as  it 
was  a received  doctrine  among 
the  most  famous  philosophers, 
that  every  orb  had  its  Intelligence, 
and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ 
is  said  to  have  seen  such  an 
angel  in  the  sun.  Addison. 

57'f.  — (lut  up  or  down, 

By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to 
tell. 

Or  longitude,)] 

These  words  (as  Dr.  Pearce  ob^ 
serves)  should  be  included  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  rest  will  be 
plain  and  easy.  Satan  had  now 
passed  the  fixed  stars,  and  was 
directing  his  course  towards  the 
sun  ; but  it  is  hard  to  tell  (says 
the  |>oet)  whether  his  course 
was  up  or  down,  that  is  north  or 
south,  for  so  up  and  down  lig- 
niBes  in  ix.  78.  and  x.  675.  the 
north  being  uppermost  iu  our 
globes. 

—hie  vertex  nobis  semper  subliinis: 
I’irg,  Gco'g.  i.  242. 
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13y  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell,  ms- 

Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 

Dispenses  light  from  far;  they  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute  .*go 

Days  months  and  years,  tow’ards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn’d 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  sas 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  cv’n  to  the  deep  ; 

So  wond’rously  was  set  his  station  bright. 

Tliere  lands  the  Fiend,  a spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  tlie  sun’s  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glaz’d  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.  590 
The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 
Compar’d  with  ought  on  earth,  metal  or  stone ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike- inform’d 


or  whether  it  wns  by  centre,  or 
eccentric,  towards  the  centre,  or 
from  the  centre,  it  not  being 
cleterniined  whether  the  sun  13 
the  centre  of  tiie  world  or  nut ; 
or  whether  it  was  by  longitude, 
that  is  in  length,  east  or  west, 
as  appears  from  iv.  539.  and  vii. 

ms. 

580.  — in  numbers]  That  i«,  in 
measures.  Richardson. 

5S6.  Shoots  invisible  virtue  evn 
to  the  deep;J  Milton  frequently 
in  the  beginning  of  a verse 
chooses  this  artificial  negligence 
of  measure:  so  in  ii  302,  880. 
iii.  358,  xi.  79.  377.  Pearce. 

590.  Through  his  glaz'd  optic 


tube]  The  spots  in  the  sun  are 
visible  with  a telescope;  but 
astronomer  perhaps  never  yet 
saw  through  his  glazed  optic  tube, 
that  is  his  telescope,  such  a spot 
as  Satan  now  he  was  in  the  sun’s 
orb.  The  poet  mentions  this 
glass  the  oftener  in  honour  of 
Galileo,  whom  he  means  here 
by  the  astronomer. 

592.  — metal  or  stone-,]  In  the 
first  editions  it  is  medal  or  stone; 
it  ought  to  be  read  metal  or  stone, 
as  both  metal  and  stone  are  re- 
peated afterwards  ; vcr.  595.  If 
metal,  so  and  so ; and  ver.  596. 
If  stone,  so  and  so. 

593.  A’ol  alt  parts  like,  &c.] 
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With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  ir’on  with  fire  ; 

If  metal,  part  seem’d  gold,  part  silver  clear  ; 595 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 

Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 
In  Aaron’s  breast-plate,  and  a stone  besides 
Imagin’d  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen, 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below  600 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought, 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow’rful  art  they  bind 


Ovid  has  given  us  a description 
of  the  palace  of  the  sun,  but  few 
have  described  the  sun  himself : 
and  I know  not  whether  our 
author  has  shewn  more  fancy  or 
more  judgment  in  the  descrip- 
tion. An  ordinary  poet  would 
in  all  probability  have  insisted 
chiefly  upon  its  excessive  heat ; 
but  that  was  nothing  to  Satan 
who  was  come  from  the  hotter 
region  of  hell ; and  therefore 
Milton  judiciously  omits  it,  aqd 
enlarges  upon  the  riches  of  the 
place,  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  which  abounded 
therein,  and  by  these  means  ex- 
hibit a pleasing  picture  instead 
of  a disagreeable  one. 

597.  — to  the  twelve  that  thoae 
8tc.]  There  is  very  good  reason 
to  think  that  four  of  the  twelve 
stones  in  Aaron’s  breastplate 
are  here  mentioned.  For  what 
we  translate  the  sardius,  Exod. 
xxviii.  17.  is  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  the  ruby  : 
and  what  we  call  the  Aery/, Exod. 
xxviii.  20.  the  Seventy,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  most  of  the  versions, 
and  Josephus,  and  many  others, 
take  for  a chrysolite,  'rbe  pas- 
s.ige  may  be  understood  thus 


without  any  alteration.  Ruby  or 
topaz  to  the  twelve,  that  is,  and  all 
the  rest  reckoning  to  the  twelve, 
that  shone  in  Aaron's  breast- 
plate. The  poet  had  particularly 
mentioned  some  of  the  stones  in 
Aaron’s  breastplate,  and  now  he 
includes  all  the  rest  to  the  number 
twelve.  Such  a concise  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  unusual  with 
our  author. 

602.  —though  by  their  pow'r- 
Jul  art  they  bind  &c.]  Though  by 
their  powerful  art  they  bind  and 
fix  quicksilver,  and  change  their 
matter,  unbound,  unfixed,  into 
as  many  various  shapes  as  Pro- 
teus, till  it  be  reduced  at  last  to 
its  first  original  form.  Hermes, 
another  word  for  Mercury  or 
quicksilver,  which  is  very  fluid, 
and  volatile,  and  hard  to  be  fixed. 
Proteus,  a sea-god,  who  could 
transform  himself  into  various 
shapes,  till  being  closely  pressed 
he  returned  to  his  own  proper 
form.  By  this  the  ancients  un- 
derstood the  first  principle  of 
things  and  the  subject-matter  of 
nature;  and  our  poet  therefore 
very  fitly  employs  this  metaphor 
or  similitude  to  express  the  mat- 
ter, which  the  chemists  make 
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Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 

Drain’d  through  a limbec  to  his  native  form.  60i 

What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
Th’  arch-chemic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix’d,  6to 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undazzled  ; far  and  wide  his  eye  commands  ; 

For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade,  6i5 

But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 


experiments  upon  through  all  its 
mutations,  and  which  they  drain 
through  their  limbecs  or  stills, 
till  it  resume  iu  native  and  ori- 
ginal form. 

606.  What  teonder  then,  &c.] 
And  if  chemists  can  do  so  much, 
what  wonder  then  if  in  the  sun 
itself  is  the  true  philosopher’s 
stone,  the  grand  elixir,  and  rivers 
of  liquid  gold  j when  the  sun, 
the  chief  of  chemists,  tliough  at 
so  great  a distance,  can  perform 
such  wonders  upon  earth,  and 
produce  so  many  precious  things? 
The  thought  of  making  the  sun 
the  chief  chemist  or  alchemist 
seems  to  be  taken  from  Shake- 
speare, King  John,  act  hi. 

To  Kriemnize  this  day*,  the  glorious 
sun 

Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the 
alchemist. 

Turning  with  splendor  of  his  precious 
«T« 


The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  giittering 
gold. 

606.  —and  regions  here]  See 
my  note  on  ii.  363.  Pearce, 

616.  — as  when  his  beams  at 
noon 

Culminate  from  Ih’  equator,  as 
they  now 

Shot  upward  still  direct,] 

The  first  as  is  used  by  way  of  si- 
militude, in  the  sense  of  like  as; 
There  was  no  shadow  but  all 
sun-shine,  like  os  when  his  beams 
at  noon  culminate  from  the  equator, 
that  is,  are  vertical  and  shoot  di- 
rectly from  the  equator,  which 
is  the  reason  why  those  who  live 
under  the  equator,  under  the  line, 
are  called  Ascii,  and  at  noon  cast 
no  shadows.  The  other  as  is 
used  by  way  of  reason,  in  the 
sense  of  for  as  much  as  ; There 
was  no  shadow  but  all  sun-shine, 
for  as  much  as  his  beams  shot  now 
ddrectly  upward. 
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Culminate  from  th’  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall ; and  th’  air 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen’d  his  visual  ray  62o 

To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a glorious  angel  stand. 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun  : 

His  back  was  turn’d,  but  not  his  brightness  hid  ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a golden  tiar  6 >j 

Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round  ; on  some  great  charge  employ’d 
He  seem’d,  or  fix’d  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spi’rit  impure,  as  now  in  hope  cso 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wand’ring  flight 
To  Paradise  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 

His  journey’s  end  and  our  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape. 


6?3.  The  same  whom  John  saw 
also  in  the  sun  ;]  j^/id  I sarv  an 
angel  standing  in  the  sun.  licv. 
xis.  17. 

625.  — a golden  tiar"]  A golden 
coronet  of  shining  rays  circled 
bia  head,  yet  nevertheless  did  not 
hinder  his  lovely  locks,  that  hung 
behind  ov  er  his  shoulders  adorned 
with  wings,  from  waving  them- 
selves into  curls  and  rings.  Tiar 
of  Tiara,  the  Persian  word  for  a 
round  cap,  high  and  ending  in  a 
point,  the  usual  covering  and 
ornament  the  eastern  princes 
wore  on  their  heads.  Hume. 

627.  — /ledge  ttilh  tcings]  VVe 
now  commonly  say  jledged,  but 
our  author  uses  fledge  again  in 


vii.  420.  but  feathered  soon  and 
fledge&c.  He  prefers  it  doubtless 
as  of  a softer  sound  ; and  there 
are  several  sucli  words  th.it  want 
mollifying  in  our  language. 

628.  — em ploy'd]  Milton  con- 
stantly spells  this  rford  imploy'd, 
but  the  F reneb  word  from  whence 
it  is  derived  is  employer. 

684.  Hut  frsi  he  casts  &c]  He 
considers.  'I'lie  metaphor  seems 
to  be  taken  from  casting  the 
eye  around  every  way.  Spenser 
has  the  same  expression.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  xi.  st.  40. 

He  ca.'.t  St  once  him  to  avenge  for  oil. 

And  Milton  himself  again,  xii. 
43.  Richardson. 
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Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay  : 635 

And  now  a stripling  cherub  he  appears, 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil’d  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffus’d,  so  well  he  feign’d  : 

Under  a coronet  his  flowing  hair  640 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  play’d  ; wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a colour’d  plume  sprinkled  with  gold. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 


6S4.  Spenser  lias  the  word  in 
this  sense  very  frequently ; h'. 
Q.  i.  ii.  37-  i.  vi.  3.  i.  i.\.  15.  ami 
in  many  other  places.  It  is 
hence  that  in  hunting  a hound 
is  said  to  make  a cast.  Forecast 
is  the  same  word,  see  Sams.  Agon. 
S54.  and  Comus,  360.  T.  H'arlon. 

636. — a stripling  cherub'^  The 
evil  spirit,  the  better  to  disguise 
his  purpose,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a stripling  cherub,  not  of 
one  of  those  of  the  prime  order 
and  dignity,  for  such  could  not 
so  well  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  Satan  wanted  now  to  be 
informed.  And  a finer  picture 
of  a young  angel  could  not  be 
drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael 
than  is  here  by  the  pen  of  Milton. 
In  Spenser  there  is  a similar  de- 
scription of  a young  angel.  Faery 
Queen,  b,  ii.  cant.  viii.  st.  5. 

Beside  his  head  there  sat  a fair 
jouog  tnan. 

Of  wondrous  beaut/,  and  of  fre«hest 
years. 

Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new 
began. 

And  flourish  fair  above  his  equal 
peers ; 

His  snowy  front  curled  with  golden 
hairs. 

Like  Pherbus*  face  adorned  with 
iirony  rays, 


Divinely  shone;  and  two  sharp 
winged  shears, 

Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like 
painted  jays, 

Were  fixed  at  his  back,  to  cut  his 
airy  ways. 

In  Tasso  likewise,  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  is  sent  to  rouse  the 
Christian  army,  he  appears  as  a 
stripling,  coni.  i.  st.  13. 

Tr.i  giovane.  e rnnciiillo  etii  confine 

Prese,  et  orni)  di  raggi  il  biondo  crine. 

A stripling  seem'd  he  thrice  five 
winters  old. 

And  radiant  beams  adorn'd  his  locks 
of  gold.  I'uirjitr. 

But  there  doth  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  reason  for  it  in 
that  place,  as  there  is  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us. 

636.  Dr.  Newton  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
poet  means  a cherub  “ not  of 
the  prime  order  or  dignity.’’  lie 
is  describing  a cherub  in  the 
figure,  ami  with  the  bciiuty,  of 
a stripling.  Prime  is.  opposed 
tn  stripling.  Compare  Comus, 
289. 

Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youth- 
ful bloom  i 

T.  TFarton. 

643.  Ills  habit  fit  for  speed 
succinct,')  If  the  author  meant 
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Before  his  decent  steps  a silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard  ; the  angel  bright,  64 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turn’d. 
Admonish’d  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 
Th’  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
Who  in  God’s  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne. 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 

That  run  through  all  the  heav’ns,  or  down  to  th’  earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 


that  Satan  had  clothes  on  as  well 
as  wings,  it  is  contrary  to  his 
usual  manner  of  representing  the 
angels  j but  I rather  understand 
it  that  the  tvings  he  wore  were  his 
habit,  and  they  were  certainly  a 
habit  ^t  for  tpeed  succinct,  but 
succinct  I understand  with  Dr. 
Pearce,  not  in  its  first  and  literal 
sense  girded  or  tucked  up  ; but  in 
the  metaphorical  sense,  ready  and 
prepared;  as  Fabius  in  Inst. 
Orat.  ii.  9.  says,  Proni  succincti- 
que  Sfc. 

644.  His  decent  steps']  The 
word  decent  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation in  our  language  will,  I 
think,  scarcely  come  up  to  what 
our  poet  is  here  describing,  and 
therefore  we  ought  injustice  to 
him  to  recur  to  its  Latin  original. 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  xxvii.  55. 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decenics 

Occiipet  malas. 

Thyer. 

650.  —and  are  hit  eyes  &c.] 
An  expression  borrowed  from 
Zech.  iv.  10.  Those  seven,  they 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which 
run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth.  The  Jews  therefore  be- 
lieved there  were  seven  principal 
angels,  who  were  the  captains 


and  leaders  ns  it  were  of  the 
heavenly  host.  See  Tobit  xii. 
15.  Rev.  i,  4.  v.  6.  viii.  2. 

652.  Bear  his  swift  errands] 
Errand  was  not  yet  uniformly  a 
vulgar  word.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Par.  Lost,  sometimes 
used  seriously,  as  in  this  place, 
and  again  vii.  573.  On  errands 
of  supernal  grace;  and  so  in 
Sams.  Agon.  1285. 

Swift  BS  the  lightning  glance  he  ex- 
ecutes 

His  errand  on  the  wicked. 

And  in  Comus,  506.  Yet  in 
many  instances  with  a dash  of 
the  ludicrous  and  contemptuous, 
b.  ii.  827.  I go  this  uncouth  er- 
rand sole.  iv.  795.  On  errand  bad 
no  doubt.  And  so,  b.  x.  41. 
And  even  perhaps  in  the  sublime 
address  of  Beelzebub  to  Satan, 
b.  i.  152. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in 
fire 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep- 

In  Shakespeare  it  occurs  exactly 
in  its  present  familiar  accepta- 
tion. Jul.  Cits,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

This  is  a slight  unmrrilable  man 

Meet  to  he  sent  on  errands. 

T.  Warton. 
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O’er  sea  and  land  : him  Satan  thus  accosts. 

Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seven  spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God’s  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,  655 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  heav’n  to  bring. 

Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend  ; 

And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 

Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye  660 

To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round  ; 

Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordain’d,  665 
Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 
Alone  thus  wand’ring.  Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 

But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ; 670 

That  I may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold. 


654.  Uriel,]  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Hebrew  words, 
which  signify  God  is  my  light. 
He  is  mentioned  as  a good  angel 
in  the  second  book  of  Esdras, 
chapters  4 and  5 ; and  the  Jews 
and  some  Christians  conceive  him 
to  be  an  angel  of  light  according 
to  his  name,  and  therefore  he  has 
properly  his  station  in  the  sun. 
663.  —but  chiefly  Man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favour, 
him  for  whom  &c.] 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  ansi  favourite, 
for  whom,  and  says  that  Man  hit 
chief  favour  is  not  English.  But, 
VOL.  I. 


as  Dr.  Pearce  replies,  by  favour 
surely  may  be  meant  the  object 
of  his  favour;  as  by  delight  is 
plainly  meant  not  his  delight  it- 
self, but  the  object  of  his  delight. 
And,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  it 
is  only  using  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  So  T erence  uses  scelus 
for  scelestus.  Andria,  act  t. 
Scelus  quern  hie  laudat.  And  Vir- 
gil, .£n.  V.  641. 

Nec  bonus  Eurytio  prieUto  invidit 
honori. 

honori  is  the  honourable  person, 
preelato  which  was  preferred  be- 
fore him. 
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On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow’d 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  pour’d  ; 
That  both  In  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  675 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise  ; 

Who  justly  hath  driv’n  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  hell,  and  to  repair  that  loss 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  him  better : wise  are  all  his  ways.  68O 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceiv’d  ; 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only’  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heav’n  and  earth  : 685 
And  oft  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom’s  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems  ; which  now  for  once  beguil’d 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  690 


678.  — that  loss]  This  is,  Mil- 
ton’s  own  reading  in  both  his 
editions..  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr. 
Fenton  read  not  so  well  their  loss. 

683.  Hypocrisy,  &c.]  What  is 
Said  here  of  hypocrify  is  censured 
as  a digression,  but  it  seems  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary i for  otherwise  it  might  be 
thought  very  strange,  that  the 
evil  spirit  should  pass  undisco- 
vered by  the  archangel  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sharpest-sighted  spirit  in  heaven, 
and  therefore  the  poet  endeavours 
to  account  for  it  by  saying,  that 
hypocrisy  cannot  be  discerned  by 
man  or  ang^l,  it  is  invisible  to  all 
but  God,  ifc.  But  yet  the  evil 


spirit  did  not  pass  wholly  undis- 
covered, for  though  Uriel  was 
not  aware  of  him  now,  yet  he 
found  reason  to  suspect  him 
afterwards  from  his  furious  ges- 
tures in  the  mount. 

686.  And  oft  though  ffisdom 
wake,  &c.]  He  must  be  very 
critically  splenetic  indeed,  who 
will  not  pardon  this  little  digres- 
sional  observation.  There  is  not 
In  my  opinion  a nobler  sentiment, 
or  one  more  poetically  expressed, 
in  the  whole  poem.  What  great 
art  has  the  poet  shewn  in  taking 
off  the  dryness  of  a mere  moral 
sentence  by  throwing  it  into  the 
form  of  a short  and  beautiful 
allegory ! Thyer. 
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The  sharpest  sighted  spi'rit  of  all  in  heaven  ; 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul 
In  his  uprightness  answer  thus  return’d. 

Fair  angel,  thy  desire  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify  695 

The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone. 

To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps  700 
Contented  with  report  hear  only’  in  heaven  : 

For  wonderful  indeed  are  ail  his  works. 

Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
■ Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 

But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend  ‘ 705 

Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 

That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 

I saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass. 

This  world’s  material  mould,  came  to  a heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar  710 

Stood  rul’d,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin’d  ; 

Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled, 


694.  fair  angel,  &c.]  In  the 
answer  which  this  angel  returns 
to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there 
is  such  a becoming  majesty  as  is 
altogether  suitable  to  a superior 
being.  The  part  of  it,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  as  present 
at  the  creation,  is  very  noble  in 
itself,  and  not  only  proper  where 
it  is  introduced,  but  requisite  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
lows in  the  seventh  book.  In 
the  following  part  of  the  speech 


he  points  out  the  earth  with  such 
circumstances,  that  the  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  him- 
self employed  on  the  same  distant 
view  of  it.  Addison. 

704.  Had  in  remembrancej  Ps. 
cxi.  4.  in  the  new  version.  He 
hath  made  hi*  wonderful  works  to 
be  remembered  ; in  the  old.  He 
hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works, 
that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance. Greenwood. 
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Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung  : 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire  ; 715 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms. 

That  roll’d  orbicular,  and  turn’d  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seesl,  and  how  they  move  ; 

Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course  ; 720 

The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 


I 

71s.  —and  order  from  disorder 
sprung:]  So  PlatoinTiiDco, £<( 

auTt  nyuytr  ix  ni; 

which  TuUy  renders  in  Latin 
thus,  Id  ex  inordinate  inordinem 
adduxit.  Cicero  de  Univ.  So  also 
Philo  the  Jew  after  his  master 
Plato,  Exuiii  Tur  svriur  ttrnxm 
run  r%r/xt^vfnnif  oratt  ut  i( 

xru  w V( 

n>  mytir  i xsvfuxXurTfx , xsrfiM 
It  would  he  no  small 
pleasure  to  the  curious  render  to 
compare  Uriel’s  account  of  the 
creation  with  that  in  Plato's  Ti> 
maeus.  This  instance  plainly 
shews  that  Milton  had  that  in 
his  eye.  Thyer. 

715.  The  cumbrous  e/ements,J 
Even  air  and  fire  are  so  in  com- 
parison of  the  ethereal  quintes- 
sence, celestial  fire,  or  pure  spi- 
rit. Richardson. 

716.  ^nd  this  ethereal  quintes- 
sence of  heooen]  The  four  ele- 
ments hasted  to  their  quarters, 
hut  this  fifth  essence  flew  upward. 
It  should  be  this,  as  it  is  in  Mil- 
ton's own  editions  ; and  not  the 
ethereal  quintessence,  as  it  is  in 
Bentley's,  Fenton’s,  and  some 
other  editions.  For  the  angel 
who  speaks  is  in  the  sun,  and 


therefore  says  this,  as  the  sun 
was  a part  of  this  ethereal  quint- 
essence. And  this  notion  our 
author  borrowed  from  Aristotle 
and  others  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, who  supposed  that  be- 
sides the  four  elements  there  was 
likewise  an  ethereal  quintessence 
or  fifth  essence,  out  of  which  the 
stars  and  heavens  were  formed, 
and  its  motion  was  orbicular: 
uuu  3i  srxftt  ra  nrrmfx 
KM  «AAt  aqinTcr,  ti  rm  tuhfus 

rvnrraiai'  <cAA«m(>  avrstt  rsr  **- 

tnnr  unu,  KUKXt^sfixnr  yog:  which 
are  the  very  words  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  life  of  Aristotle  ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
parade  of  learning  and  multiply 
quotations,  hut  this  is  authority 
sufficient  to  justify  our  author. 
These  stars  are  numberless  as  thou 
seesl,  (says  the  angel,)  and  seest 
hotc  they  move ; and  the  rest  of 
this  fifth  essence  that  is  not 
formed  into  stars  surrounds  and 
like  a wall  incloses  the  universe. 
Lucret  v.  470. 

Et  lat^  difTusus  in  omne*  undique 
partes 

Omnia  sic  avido  coniplexu  eartera 
aeprit. 
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Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth  the  seat  of  Man,  that  light 
His  day,  which  else  as  th’  other  hemisphere  7S5 

Night  would  invade  ; but  there  the  neighb’ring  moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
Timely’  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven, 

With  borrow’d  light  her  countenance  triform  7S0 

Hence  Alls  and  empties  to  enlighten  th’  earth 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I point  is  Paradise, 

Adam’s  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bower. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires.  735 
Thus  said,  he  turn’d  ; and  Satan  bowing  low, 

As  to  superior  spi’rits  is  wont  in  heaven. 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 

Took  leave,  and  tow’ard  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th’  ecliptic,  sped  with  hop’d  success,  740 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel. 


7SO.  — her  countenance  triform] 
Increasing  with  horns  towards 
the  east,  decreasing  with  horns 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  full. 

741.  — in  manp  an  aery  wheel,] 
This  sportive  motion  is  attri- 
buted to  Satan  for  joy,  that  he 
was  now  so  near  his  journey's 
end  : and  it  is  very  properly  taken 
notice  of  here,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  by  the  nngel  Uriel, 
afterwards  in  iv.  567. 

■1  describ’d  his  way. 

Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  hia 
aery  gate. 


So  beautifully  do  not  only  the 
greater,  but  even  the  minuter 
parts  of  this  poem  hang  together. 
But  Mr.  Thyer  says,  “ I differ 
“ from  you  in  your  sense  of  these 
“ words.  I do  not  think  that 
“ Milton  intended  to  describe 
" any  sportive  motion  of  Satan’s, 
“ but  only  the  speediness  of  his 
" flight.  It  is  a manner  of  ex- 
“ prt'ssion  familiar  to  the  Ita- 
“ luins,  and  no  doubt  he  boryow- 
" ed  it  from  them.  To  give  one 
“ instance  out  of  many.  Ariosto 
" describing  the  magician  At- 
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Nor  stay’d,  till  on  Niphates  top  he  lights. 


" lante  upon  his  Hippogrif  de- 
scending  in  great  haste  to  seize 
“ Bradatnante,  who  was  fallen 
" on  the  ground,  uses  these 
“ terms, 

“ Accalenndo  il  voUtor  le  penne 
**  Con  largbe  ryote  in  terra  b por  ai 
venne. 

*'  Orl.  Fur.  cant.  iv.  at.  Si." 

. 742.  —on  Niphates'  top  he 
lights.']  A mountain  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the 
spring  of  Tigris,  os  Xenophon 
affirms  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  poet  lands  Satan  on  this 
mountain,  because  it  borders  on 
Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  most 


judicious  describers  of  Paradise 
place  it.  Hume. 

I must  not  conclude  my  reflec- 
tions upon  this  third  l^k  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opots, 
and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  given 
it ; though,  as  I have  before  hint- 
ed, it  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  an  excrescence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.  The 
same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression 
upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.  Add'tson. 
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Satan  now  in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he 
must  now  attempt  the  bold  enterprise  which  he  undertook  alone 
against  God  and  Man,  falls  into  many  doubts  with  himself,  and 
many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  despair;  but  at  length  confirms 
himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Paradise  whose  outward  prospect 
and  situation  is  described,  overleaps  the  bounds,  sits  in  the  shape 
of  a cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life,  as  highest  in  the  garden,  to  look 
about  him.  The  garden  described ; Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam 
and  Eve ; his  wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but 
with  resolution  to  work  their  fall;  overhears  their  discourse, 
thence  gathers  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to 
eat  of,  under  penalty  of  death ; and  thereon  intends  to  found  his 
temptation  by  seducing  them  to  transgress:  then  leaves  them  a 
while,  to  know  further  of  their  state  by  some  other  means.  Mean 
while  Uriel  descending  on  a sunbeam  warns  Gabriel,  who  had  in 
charge  tlie  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the 
deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the  shape  of  a good 
angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  after  by  his  furious  gestures 
in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night 
coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to  their  rest:  their 
bower  described ; their  evening  worship.  Gabriel  drawing  forth 
his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  round  of  Paradise,  appoints 
two  strong  angels  to  Adam’s  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be 
there  doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping ; there  they  find 
him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempting  her  in  a dream,  and  bring  him, 
though  unwilling,  to  Gabriel ; by  whom  questioned,  he  scornfully 
answers,  prepares  resistance,  but  hindered  by  a sign  from  heaven, 
flies  out  of  Paradise. 
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O FOR  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th’  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heav’n  aloud, 


Those,  who  know  how  many 
volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
will  easily  pardon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Milton.  The 
Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon, 
by  the  best  judges,  as  the  great- 
est production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our 
language,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  set  before  an  English 
reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For 
this  reason,  though  1 have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a general  idea 
of  its  graces  and  imperfections 
in  my  six  first  papers,  I thought 
myself  obliged  to  bestow  one 
upon  every  book  in  particular. 
The  three  first  books  I have  al- 
ready dispatched,  and  am  now 
entering  upon  the  fourth.  I 
need  not  acquaint  my  reader 
that  there  are  multitudes  of 
beauties  in  this  great  author, 
especially  in  the  descriptive  parts 
of  his  poem,  which  I have  not 
touched  upon,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  point  out  those  only, 
which  appear  to  me  the  mo^t 
exquisite,  or  th'>se  which  arc  not 
so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  thiit  has  read  the 


critics  who  have  written  upon 
the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the 
iEneid,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opi- 
nions of  the  great  beauties  in 
those  poems,  they  have  never- 
theless each  of  them  discovered 
several  master-strokes,  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  rest.  In  the  same  manner, 
I question  not,  but  any  writer 
who  shall  treat  of  this  subject 
after  me,  may  find  several  beau- 
ties in  Milton,  which  I have  not 
taken  notice  of.  I must  likewise 
observe,  that  us  the  greatest 
masters  of  critical  learning  differ 
among  one  another,  as  to  some 
particular  points  in  an  epic  poem, 
I have  not  bound  myself  scrupu- 
lously to  the  rules  which  any  one 
of  them  has  laid  down  upon  that 
art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
sometimes  to  join  with  one,  and 
sometimes  with  another,  and 
sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of 
them,  when  I have  thought  that 
the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side.  Add’ son. 

1.  O for  that  naming  voice, 
&c.]  The  poet  opens  this  book 
with  a wish  in  the  manner  of 
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Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 

Came  furious  down  to  be  reveng’d  on  men, 

JVoe  to  th*  inhabitants  on  earth  ! that  now,  5 

While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  warn’d 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  scap’d. 

Haply  so  scap’d  his  mortal  snare ; for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflam’d  with  rage,  came  down, 

The  tempter  ere  th’  accuser  of  mankind,  lo 

To  wreck  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  hell : 

Yet  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 
Far  oflT  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast. 

Begins  his  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth  15 

Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast, 


Shakespeare,  0 for  a mute  of 
fire,  &c.  Prologue  to  Henry  V. 
Oforafiilconirr'svoice,6ic.  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  act  ii.  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  horror  and  attention 
of  his  reader,  introduces  his  re- 
lation of  Satan’s  adventures  upon 
earth  by  -wishing  that  the  same 
warning  voice  had  been  uttered 
now  at  Satan's  first  coming,  that 
St.  John,  who  in  a vision  saw 
the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  which 
were  to  liefall  the  Christian 
church  lo  the  end  of  the  world, 
heard  when  the  drs^n  {that  old 
serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Sa- 
tan) was  put  to  second  rout. 
Rev.  xii.  12.  fVoe  to  the  inhabiters 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  for  the 
devil  is  come  dosvn  unto  you,  hav- 
ing  great  wrath. 

10.  — th'  accuser  of  mankind,] 
As  he  is  represented  in  that  same 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  which 


the  poet  is  still  alluding  to.  For 
the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast 
down,  which  accused  them  before 
our  God  day  and  night,  ver,  10. 

13.  Vet  not  rejoicing  in  his 
speed,]  Does  not  this  confirm 
what  I have  observed  of  ver. 
7il.  of  the  preceding  book,  and 
prove  that  Milton  did  not  intend 
by  it  to  attribute  any  sportive 
motion  to  Satan  for  joy  that  he 
was  so  near  his  journey’s  end  ? 
Thyer. 

No  more  than  ii.  1011.  But 
glad  that  now  his  sea  should  Jind 
a shore,  and  iii.  74rO.  sped  with 
hoped  success,  prove  the  contrary. 
Satan  was  bold  far  off  and  fear- 
less, and  as  he  drew  nearer,  was 
pleased  with  hoped  success ; but 
now  he  is  come  to  earth  to  b^in 
hit  dire  attempt,  he  does  not  re- 
joice in  it,  his  heart  misgives 
him,  horror  and  doubt  distract 
him.  This  is  all  very  natural. 
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And  like  a devilish  ehgine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself ; horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him  ; for  within  him  hell  20 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step  no  ihore  than  from  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place : now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumber’d,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be  25 

Worse  ; of  worse  deeds  worse  sufierings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  tow’ards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev’d  look  he  Axes  sad  ; 

Sometimes  tovv’ards  heav’n  and  the  full-blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : so 


20.  —for  m/hin  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about 
him,  &c.] 

Compare  Comus,  v.  383. 

— he  that  hides  a dark  soul,  and  foul 
thoughts. 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mld«day 
8un$ 

Himself  it  his  own  dungeon. 

Anti  again,  with  the  following 
lines, 

——nor  from  hell 

One  step  no  mors  than  from  himself 
can  By 

By  change  of  place. 

Compare  Horace,  b.  ii.  ode  xvi. 

I.  la 

Quid  terras  alio  cnlentes 
Sole  mutanus  ? patriot  quit  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit  ? 

E. 

24.  —the  memori/ 

Of  what  he  teas,  tvhal  is,  and 
what  must  be~\ 

If  it  is  sense  to  say  «»- 

•»,  or  remember  that  you 


must  die,  we  may  keep  the  word 
memory  here.  Memory  is  recor- 
datio,  or  the  thinking  or  reflect- 
ing upon  any  thing,  as  well  pre- 
sent and  future  as  past.  Vearce. 

Thus  Virgil  says  of  his  bees, 
that  remembering  the  winter  coming 
on,  they  lay  by  provisions  in  the 
summer,  Georg,  iv.  156. 

Ventuueque  tiycmli  memorct  (estate 
lalx>rem 

Bxperiuntur,  et  in  medium  quasila 
reponunl. 

30.  — meridian  tower:]  At 
noon  the  sun  is  lifted  up  as  in  a 
tower.  The  metaphor  is  used 
by  V'irgil  in  his  Culex,  ver.  41. 

igneus  tethcreas  jam  sol  penetrkrat 
in  area. 

Spenser  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  that  poem  has  followed 
him  punctually. 

The  fiery  sun  was  mounted  now  on 
high! 

Up  to  the  hcav'nlj  tow^rj, 

' Richardson. 
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Then  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  bc*gan. 

O thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown’d, 

Look’st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ; at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish’d  heads  ; to  thee  I call,  S5 

But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

0 Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I hate  thy  beams. 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1 fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  ; 

Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down  40 


39.  0 thou  &c.]  Satan  being 
now  within  prospect  of  Eden, 
and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled 
with  sentiments  different  from 
those  which  he  discovered  while 
he  was  in  hell.  The  place  in- 
spires him  with  thoughts  more 
adapterl  to  it : he  reflects  upon 
the  happy  condition  from  whence 
he  fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  a 
speech  that  is  softened  with 
several  transient  touches  of  re- 
morse and  self-accusation : hut 
at  length  he  conflrros  himself  in 
impenitence,  and  in  his  design 
of  drawing  Man  into  his  own 
state  of  guilt  and  misery.  This 
conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with 
a great  deal  of  art,  as  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is 
very  bold  and  noble.  This  speech 
is,  I think,  the  finest  that  is 
ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  wliole 
poem.  Addison. 

When  Milton  designed  to  have 
made  only  a tragedy  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  begun  it  with  the  first  ten 
lines  of  the  following  speech, 
which  he  shewed  to  his  nephew 
Edward  Philips  and  others,  as 


Philips  informs  us  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  his  uncle.  And 
what  a noble  opening  of  a play 
would  this  have  been  ! The  lines 
were  certainly  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  the  author  has  done 
well  to  employ  them  here,  they 
could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed any  where.  Satan  is 
made  to  address  the  sun,  os  it 
was  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  creation ; and  the  thought 
is  very  natural  of  addressing  it 
like  the  god  of  this  world,  when 
so  many  of  the  heathen  nations 
have  worshipped  and  adored  it 
as  such. 

40.  Till  pride  end  tcorse  am- 
bition] Dr.  Bentley  reads  and 
curs’d  ambition,  because  he  thinks 
' it  hard  to  say  whether  pride  or 
ambition  is  worse : but  Milton 
seems  to  mean  by  pride  the  ' ice 
considered  in  itself,  and  only  as 
it  is  the  temper  of  the  proud 
man ; and  by  ambition  the  vice 
that  curried  him  to  aim  at  being 
equal  with  God : and  was  not 
this  vice  the  worst  of  the  twol 
I observe  that  Satan  always  lays 
the  blame  on  his  ambition,  as  in 
ver.  6l.  and  99.  Pearce. 
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Warring  in  heav’n  against  heav’n’s  matchless  King: 
Ah  wherefore  ! he  deserv’d  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none  ; nor  was  his  service  hard.  45 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 

How  due  ! yet  all  his  good  prov’d  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice  ; lifted  up  so  high 
I sdein’d  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher  so 
Would  set  me  hig’hest,  and  in  a moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I still  receiv’d, 

And  understood  not  that  a grateful  mind  55 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg’d  ; what  burden  then  ? 

O had  his  pow’rful  destiny  ordain’d 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I had  stood 

Then  happy  ; no  unbounded  hope  had  rais’d  60 

Ambition.  Yet  why  not  ? some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspir’d,  and  me  though  mean 

Drawn  to  his  part ; but  other  pow’rs  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 


50.  I sdein’d]  For  disdained ; 
an  imitation  of  the  Italian  sdeg- 
nare.  Hume. 

* The  same  word  is  used  by 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v. 
cant.  T.  it.  44.  and  other  places. 

55.  And  understood  not]  This 
verb  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
other  verbs  in  ver.  50.  I sdein'd 


and  thought. 

55.  — a grateful  mind 
By  otcing  owes  not,  but  still 
pays,] 

Satan  here  has  anticipated  a sen- 
tence, afterwards  used  by  Ci- 
cero ; Gratiam  autem  et  qui  re- 
tulerit,  babere,  et  qui  habeat, 
retulisse.  Bentley. 
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Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm’d.  65 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  pow’r  to  stand  ? 
Thou  hadst : whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  t’  accuse, 
But  heav’n’s  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accurs’d,  since  love  or  hate. 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe.  70 

Nay  curs’d  be  thou  ; since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  ! which  way  shall  I fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I fly  is  hell ; myself  am  hell ; 75 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a lower  deep 
Still  threat’ning  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I suffer  seems  a heaven. 

O tlien  at  last  relent : is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? so 

None  left  but  by  submission  ; and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spi’rits  beneath,  whom  I seduc’d 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I could  subdue  85 


79.  0 then  at  last  relent;] 
There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  reading,  hut  I nm 
sonoetimes  inclined  to  think  that 
the  author  might  have  given  it 

O then  at  last  repent: 

because  of  what  follows, 

— is  there  no  place 
Left  tor  repentance — 

and  again,  ver.  03. 

But  say  I could  repent,  &c. 

And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he 


had  Shakespeare  in  his  thought', 
Hamlet,  act  iii. 

Try,  what  repentance  can  : what  can 
it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot 
repent  ? 

Or  if  we  retain  tlie  won!  relent, 
we  may  suppose  that  .Satan  could 
not  at  first  bring  himself  to  say 
repent,  and  therefore  makes  use 
of  the  softer  term  relent. 

81.  — and  that  uord 

Disdain  forbids  roe,] 

Disdain  forbitls  me  that  word 
submission.  Bentley. 
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Til’  Omnipotent.  Aye  me,  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I abide  that  boast  so  vain, 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I groan, 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  'throne  of  hell. 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc’d,  go 

The  lower  still  1 fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  ; such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I could  repent,  and  could  obtain 
By  act  of  grace  my  former  slate  ; how  soon 
Would  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay  95 
What  feign’d  submission  swore  ? ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow. 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc’d  so  deep  : 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a worse  relapse  100 
And  heavier  fall : so  should  I purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  punisher ; therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I from  begging  peace  : 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  in  stead  105 

Of  us  outcast,  exil’d,  his  new  delight. 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorse  : all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil  be  thou  my  good  ; by  thee  at  least  1 10 

Divided  empire  with  heav’n’s  King  I hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 


111.  Divided  empire]  Dlvisum 
imperiurn  cum  Jove  Ccesnr  ha- 
bet.  Greenwood. 

1 12.  By  thee,  and  more  than 
half  perhapt  will  reign;]  This 


passage  lias  occasioned  much 
perplexity  and  confusion,  but  it 
may  easily  be  understood  thus. 
Evil  be  thou  my  good ; be  thou 
all  my  delight,  dl  my  happiness  ; 
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As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm’d  his  face 
Thrice  chang’d  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair ; ns 
Which  marr’d  his  borrow’d  visage,  and  betray’d  ' 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 

For  heav’nly  minds  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.  Whereof  he  soon  aware. 

Each  perturbation  smooth’d  with  outward  calm,  i<20 

Artificer  of  fraud  ; and  was  the  first 

That  practis’d  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch’d  with  revenge : 

Yet  not  enough  had  practis’d  to  deceive 

Uriel  once  warn’d  ; whose  eye  pursued  him  down  125 

The  way  he  went,  and  on  th’  Assyrian  mount 


hy  Ihee  I hold  at  least  divided  em- 
pire with  heavens  Kidg  at  present, 
1 ruling  in  hell  as  God  in 
heaven : by  thee  I say ; he  is 
made  to  repeat  it  with  emphasis, 
to  add  the  greater  force  to  his 
diaholical sentiment,  and  to  mark 
it  more  strongly  to  the  reader : 
and  in  a short  time  will  reign 
perhaps  more  than  half,  in  this 
new  world  as  well  as  in  bell ; as 
Man  ere  long  and  this  nen  tvorld 
shall  know.  And  he  is  very  pro- 
perly made  to  conclude  his 
speech  with  this,  as  this  was  now 
bis  main  business,  and  the  end 
of  bis  coming  hither. 

114.  — each  passion  dimm’d  his 
face 

Thrice  chang'd  with  pale,  ire, 
envy,  and  despair  ,•] 

Each  passion,  ire,  envy,  and 
despair,  dimmed  his  countenance, 
which  was  thrice  changed  with 
pale  through  the  successive  agi- 


tations of  these  three  passions. 
For  that  paleness  is  the  proper 
hue  of  envy  and  despair  every 
body  knows,  and  we  always 
reckon  that  sort  of  anger  the 
must  deadly  and  diabolical,  which 
is  accompanied  with  a pale  livid 
countenance.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  argument  to  this 
book  we  read,  instead  of  ire, 
fear,  envy,  and  despair ; and  as 
fear  may  be  justified  by  vcr.  18. 
horror  and  doubt  distract,  and 
other  places ; so  is  anger  war- 
ranted by  ver.  9-  Bnd  by  his 
cursing  God  and  himself,  and  by 
his  threatening  of  man  in  the 
close  of  his  speech. 

H6.  — on  th’  Assyrian  mount] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  Armenian 
mount;  but  Niphates  is  by  Pliny 
reckoned  between  Armenia  and 
Assyria,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  ./fssyrtan.  It  is  plain  from 
Milton’s  account  of  the  situation 
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Saw  him  disfigur’d,  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort : his  gestures  fierce 
He  mark’d  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone, 

As  he  suppos’d,  all  unobserv’d,  unseen.  iso 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champagne  head 
Of  a steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied  ; and  over  bead  up  grew 
Insuperable  bighth  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend  lio 


of  Eden,  ver.  SIO,  285,  that 
Ellen  was  in  Assyria ; and  it  is 
plain  from  comparing  iii.  74S. 
with  ir.  27.  that  Niphates  was 
not  far  from  Eden ; so  that 
Milton  must  have  placed  it  in 
Assyria,  at  least  on  the  borders 
of  it.  Pearce. 

H 132.  — rvliere  deUcioiit  Para- 
dise, &c.]  Satan  is  now  come 
to  the  border  of  Eden,  where 
he  has  a nearer  prospect  of  Pa- 
radise, which  the  poet  represents 
as  situated  in  a champagne  coun- 
try upon  the  top  of  a steep  hill, 
called  the  Mount  of  Paradise. 
The  sides  of  this  hill  were  over- 
grown with  thiekets  and  bushes, 
so  as  not  to  be  passable ; and 
over  head  above  these,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  likewise  grew 
the  loftiest  trees,  and  as  they 
ascended  in  ranks  shade  above 
shade,  they  formed  a kind  of 
natural  theatre,  the  rows  of  trees 
VOL.  I.  ' 


rising  one  above  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  benehes  in 
the  theatres  and  places  of  public 
shows  and  spectacles.  And  yet 
higher  than  the  highest  of  these 
trees  grew  up  the  verdurous  wall 
of  Paradise,  a green  inclosure 
like  a rural  mound,  like  a bank 
set  with  a hedge,  but  this  hedge 
grew  not  up  so  high  as  to  hinder 
Adam’s  prospect  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country  below,  which  is 
called  his  empire,  as  the  whole 
earth  was  his  dominiun,  v.  751. 
But  above  this  hedge  or  green 
wall  grew  a circling  row  of  the 
finest  fruit  trees;  and  the  only 
entrance  into  Paradise  was  a 
gate  on  the  eastern  side.  This 
account  in  prose  may  perhaps 
help  the  reader  the  better  to 
understand  the  description  in 
verse. 

140./#  sylvan  scene,]  So  Vir- 
gil. iEn.  i.  164. 

Q 
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Shade  above  shade,  a woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd’rous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round.  us 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appear’d,  with  gay  enamell’d  colours  mix’d : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress’d  his  beams  iso 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  show’r’d  the  earth ; so  lovely  seem’d 


Turn  ijrlvis  scena  conucis 
Deiuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus 
imminet  umbra. 

Hume. 


147.  — uUh  fairett  fruit, 
Blouoms  and  fruilt  at  once  of 
golden  hue,"] 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  fruit*  in  the 
first  verse,  becauseVruin  follows 
in  the  next ; but  I snould  choose 
to  read  fruit  in  both  places; 
because  I observe  when  Milton 
speaks  of  what  is  hanging  on 
the  trees,  he  calls  it  fruit  in 
the  singular  number,  (when  ga- 
thered, in  the  plural,)  as  in  v. 
341.  fruit  of  all  kinds.  See  nUo 
viii.  307.  and  iv.  423.  and  in  iv. 
249.  be  repeats  this  very  thought 
again  thus. 

Others  whon  fruit  bumUh’d  with 
goldtn  riod  4^. 

and  in  the  Mask  we  have 

To  save  her  bhisomi,  and  defend  her 
fruit. 

Pearce. 

We  may  add  another  instance 
from  the  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  324. 


II  -and  spread 

Their  branche*  hung  with  copiout 
fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  bUutottu. 

151.  Than  in  fair  evening 
cloud,]  Dr.  Bentley  reads.  Than 
on  fair  evening  cloud. 

151.  For  in  read  on.  We  are 
to  attend  to  the  effect  of  the  tun 
on  the  evening  cloud,  and  the 
rainbow,  or  its  cloud.  This 
reading  makes  the  image  plain. 
T.  Warton. 

152.  — so  lovelj/  seem'd 

That  landscape:] 

And  now  if  we  compare  our 
poet’s  topography  of  Paradise 
with  Homer’s  description  of 
Alcinous’s  gardens,  or  with  that 
of  Calypso’s  shady  grotto,  we 
may  without  affectation  affirm, 
that  in  half  the  number  of  verses 
that  they  consist  of,  our  author 
has  outdone  them.  But  to  make 
a comparison  mure  obvious  to 
most  understandings,  read  the 
description  of  the  bower  of  bliss 
by  a poet  of  our  own  nation, 
and  famous  in  his  time ; but  it 
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That  landscape  : and  of  pure  now  purer  air  ■ ' . 

Meets  bis  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive  155 

All  sadness  but  despair : now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  arc  past  , 160 
MozamMc,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore  . /• 


is  impar  congressus,  and  rhime 
fettered  his  fancy.  Spenser’s 
Faery  Qneen,  b.  ii.  cant.  xii.  st 
4S.  &c.  Hume. 

This  description  exceeds  any 
thing  1 ever  met  with  of  the 
same  kind,  but  the  Italians,  in 
my  opinion,  approach  the  nearest 
to  our  English  poet ; and  if  the 
reader  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  read  over  Ariosto's 
picture  of  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise, Tasso's  garden  of  Armida, 
and  Marino's  garden  of  Venus, 
he  will,  I think,  be  persuaded 
that  Milton  imitates  their  man- 
ner,  but  yet  that  the  copy  greatly^he  two  first  of  these  lines 
excels  the  originals.  Thyer. 

158.  — and  tvhupcr  whence 
they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoilt.] 

This  fine  passage  is  undoubtedly 
taken  from  os  fine  a one  in 
Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night  at 
the  beginning, 

—like  the  tweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  riolatt 

Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

. But  much  improved  (as  Dr. 

Greenwood  remarks)  by  the  ad- 
dition of  that  beautiful  metaphor 


included  in  the  word -loAiipcr, 
which  conveys  to  us  a soft  idea 
of  the  gentle  manner  in  which 
they  are  communicated.  Mr. 
Thyer  is  still  of  opinion,  that 
Milton  rather  alluded  to  the 
following  lines  of  Ariosto’s  de- 
scription of  Paradise,  where 
speokins:  of  the  ddee  aura  he 
says, 

R quclln  it  ! Aori,  it  i pomi,  e k la 
verzura  ‘ 

Gli  odor’  diversi  depredando  giva, 

E di  tutti  faceva  unn  mistum, 

C'hc  di  sonvitk  I’alma  notrii-a. 

Or/.  Fur.  c.  iiLxiv.  si.  SI. 

ex- 
press the  air's  stealing  of  the 
native  perfumes,  and  the  two 
• latter  that,  vernal  delight  which 
they  give  to  the  mintU  Besides, 
it  may  be  further  observed,  that 
this  expression  of  the  air's  steal- 
ing and  dispersing  the  sweets  of 
flowers  is  very  common  in  the 
best  Italian  poets.  To  instance 
only  in  one  more. 

Dolce  confusion  di  mille  odori 
Spnrgc,  e *nvolo  volando  aura  pre- 
dacc.  > 

Adon^  di  Marino^  c.  i.  13. 

Q 2 
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Of  Araby  the  bleat ; with  such  delay 

Well  pleas’d  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a ler^ue 

Cheer’d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles : i€s 

So  entertain’d  those  odorous  sweets  the  Fiend 

Who  came  their  bane,  though  with  them  better  pleas’d 

Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishv  fume 

That  drove  him,  though  enamour’d,  from  die  spouse 

Of  Tobit’s  son,  and  with  a vengeance  sent  ITO 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Now  to  th’  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  bill 
Satan  had  journey’d  on,  pensive  and  slow  ; 


165.  — with  suck  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  tlMk  their 
course,'] 

The  north-CMt  winds  blowing 
contrary  to  those  who  have 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aiHl  are  past  the  island  Motambic 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  continent,  and  are  sail- 
ing forwards,  they  must  neces- 
sarily slack  tkeir  courses  but  yet 
they  are  well  enough  pleased 
fpith  such  delay,  as  it  gives  them 
the  pleasure  of  smelling  such 
delicious  odours,  Sabean  odours, 
from  Saba,  a city  and  country  of 
Arabia  Felix,  Araby  the  blest,  the 
most  famous  for  frsmkincense. 
Sabeei  Arabum  propter  thura 
clarissimi.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  vi. 
c.  S8.  and  Viig.  Georg,  ii.  117. 

«t  thurea  virga  Sabcis. 

168.  Than  Asmode&s  wilh  &c.] 
Asmodeus  was  the  evil  spirit, 
enamoured  of  Sarah  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raguel,  whose  seven  hus- 
bands he  destroyed  ; but  after 
that  she  was  married  to  the  son 
of  Tobit,  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  fumes  of  the  heart  and  liver 


of  a fish  ; the  wkieh  smell  teheu 
the  evil  spirit  had  smeiledj  he  fled 
into  the  mlmosl  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  the  angel  bound  him. 
the  book  of  Tobit,  chap.  viii. 

17s.  Satan  hart  Jasimey’d  on, 
&c.]  The  evil  spint  proceeds  to 
make  his  discoveriR  concerning 
our  first  parents,  and  to  learn 
after  what  manner  they  may  be 
best  attacked.  His  funding 
over  the  walls  of  Paradise ; bis 
sitting  in  the  shape  of  a cormo- 
rant upon  the  tree  of  life,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  it  and 
overtopped  all  the  other  trees  of 
theganlen;  his  alighting  among 
the  herd  of  animals,  which  are 
so  beautifully  represented  as 
playing  about  Adam  and  Eve, 
together  with  his  transforming 
himself  into  different  shapes,  in 
order  to  hear  their  ccmversatiiMi, 
are  circumstances  that  give  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader, 
and  are  devised  with  great  art 
to  connect  that  series  of  adven- 
tures, in  which  the  poet  has 
engaged  this  artificer  of  fiuud. 
Adtlison. 
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But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin’d. 

As  one  continued  brake,  the  undei^rowth  175 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex’d  , 

All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass’d  that  way : 

One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look’d  east 
On  th’  other  side : which  when  th’  arch.felon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdain’d,  and  in  contempt,  I60 
At  one  slight  bound  high  over  leap’d  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  As  when  a prowling  wolf. 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  s^k  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve  is5 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 


177>  M path  of  man  or  heatt 
that  pau'd  that  teat/:'}  Satan  it 
now  coma  to  the  aacent  of  the 
bill  of  Paradue,  which  was  so 
overgrown  with  thicket  and  un> 
derwood,  that  neither  man  nor 
beaat  could  pass  that  way.  Thai 
paued  that  may,  that  would  have 
passed  that  way,  a remarkable 
manner  of  spewing,  somewhat 
like  that  in  ii.  64S.  So  seemed  far 
off  the  fit/'atg  Fiend,  that  is, 
(speaking  strictly,)  would  have 
seemed  if  any  one  had  been  there 
to  have  seen  him.  And  the  like 
manner  of  speaking  we  may 
observe  in  the  best  classic  au- 
thors, as  in  Vitg.  .£n.  vi.  467. 

Talibui  jBneu  ardentem  et  torva  tu- 
eatcm 

IjCnibat  dlctil  animum,  lacrymaajue 
ciebau 

JLcnibat  animum,  did  appease  her 
mind,  tliat  is,  would  have  ap- 
peased her  mind,  for  what  be 
said  was  without  the  desired 


effect.  So  Euripides  in  Ion. 
1S2& 

BMwa,  in  fi  larufiir  lit  I 

Have  you  heard  how  she  killed 
me,  that  is,  would  have  killed 
me  ? 

183.  — ^s  when  a prowling 
, iDO^]  A wolf  is  often  the  sub- 
ject of  a simile  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  but  here  is  considered  in 
a new  light,  and  perhaps  never 
furnished  out  a stronger  resem- 
blance ; and  the  hint  of  this  and 
the  additional  simile  of  a thirf 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
those  words  of  our  Saviour  in  S(. 
John's  Gospel,  x.  1.  He  that 
entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold,  but  cUmbeth  up  some 
other  may,  the  same  is  a thief  and 
a robber. 

1 85.  —pen  their  flocks  at  eve 

In  hurdled  cotesj 
Compare  Comus,  841. 

The  folded  docks  pennM  in  their 
wattled  cotes. 

T.  fVarion. 

Q 3 
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Leaps  o’er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 

Or  as  a thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr’d  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault,  190 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o’er  the  tiles  : 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God’s  fold ; 

So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the. tree  of  life. 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,  195 
Sat  like  a cormorant ; yet  not  true  life 


193.  — lewd  ftire/ingj]  The 
word  lewd  was  formerly  under- 
stood in  a larger . acceptation 
than  it  ia  at  present,  and  sig- 
nified profane,  impious,  wicked, 
▼icious,  ns  well  as  wanton  c and 
in  this  larger  sense  it  is  employed 
by  Milton  in  the  other  places 
where  he  uses  it,  os  well  as 
here ; i.  490. 

— than  whom  a apirit  mora  teri: 
and  vi,  182. 

Yet  lewdly  dat’at  our  miniat'ring  up- 
^ braid. 

193>  Lend  here  signifies  ig- 
norant. See  note  on  Lgcidat, 
1 14.  T.  Warton. 

195.  The  middle  tree  and  high- 
est there  that  grew,'}  ' The  tree  of 
life  alto  lit  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
Gen.  ii.  9-  midst  is  a He- 

brew phrase,  expressing  not  only 
the  local  situation  of  this  en- 
livening tree,  but  denoting  its 
excellency,  as  being  the  most 
considerable,  the  tallest,  good- 
liest, and  most  lovely  tree  in 
that  benuteous  garden  planted 
by  God  himself:  so  Scotus, 
Duran,  V'ulcsius,  whom  our 
poet  follows,  affirming  it  the 


highest  there  that  grew.  To  him 
that  overcometh  mil  I give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  qf  life,  whi^  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God, 
Rev.  ii.  7.  Hume. 

196.  Sat  like  a cormorant;'] 
The  thought  of  Satan's  trans- 
formation into  a cormorant,-  and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree  of 
life,  seems  raised  upon  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad,  where  two 
deities  are  described,  as  perching 
on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape 
of  vultures.  Addison. 

The  poet  bad  compared  Satan 
to  a vulture  before,  iii.  431.  and 
here  again  he  is  well  likened  to 
a cormorant,  which  being  a very 
voracious  sea- fowl,  is  a proper 
emblem  of  this  destroyer  of 
mankind. 

196.  — yet  not  true  life  &c.] 
The  poet  here  moralises,  and 
reprehends  Satan  for  making  no 
better  use  of  the  tree  of  life.  He 
sat  upon  it,  but  did  not  thereby 
regain  true  life  to  himself,  but 
sat  devising  death  to  others  who 
were  olive.  Neither  did  he  think 
at  nil  on  the  virtues  of  the  tree, 
but  used  it  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  prospect,  when  .it 
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Thereby  regained,  but  sat  devising  death 

To  them  who  liv’d  ; nor  on  the  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  us’d 

For  prospect,  what  well  us’d  had  been  the  pledge  soo 

Of  immortality.  So  little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views  205 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos’d 

In  narrow  room  Nature’s  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A heav’n  on  earth  : for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  th’  east 


might  have  been  aseil  so  as  to 
h.ive  been  a pledge  of  immor- 
tality. Anil  so  he  perverted  the 
best  of  things  to  worst  abuse,  by 
sitting  upon  the  tree  of  life  de- 
vising death,  or  to  meanest  use, 
by  using  it  only  for  prospect, 
when  he  might  have  applied  it 
to  nobler  purposes.  But  what 
use  then  would  our  author  have 
bad  Satan  to  have  made  of  the 
tree  of  life  ? Would  eating  of  it 
have  altered  his  condition,  or 
have  rendered  him  more  immor- 
tal than  he  was  already  ? What 
other  use  then  could  he  have 
made  of  it,  unless  he  had  token 
occasion  from  thence  to  reflect 
duly  on  life  and  immortality,  and 
thereby  had  put  himself  in  a 
condition  to  regain  true  life  and 
a happy  immortality  ? If  the 
poet  had  notsome  such  meaning 
as  this.it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
is  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Mr. 
Thyer  thinks  that  the  well  used 
in  this  passage  relates  to  our  first 


parents,  and  not  to  Satan  : but 
I conceive  that  well  used  and  oufy 
used  must  both  refer  to  the  same 
person : and  what  ill  use  did  our 
first  parents  make  of  the  tree  of 
life  } They  did  not  use  it  ill  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  after  the  fall 
they  were  not  permitted  to  use 
or  eat  of  it  at  all. 

209-  0/  God  the  garden  was, 
by  him  in  th'  east 
Of  Eden  planted  ;] 

So  the  sacred  text,  Gen.  ii.  8. 
And  the  Lord  God  planted  a gar- 
den eastward  in  £den,  that  is, 
eastward  of  the  place  where 
Moses  wrote  his  history,  though 
Milton  says  in  the  east  of  Eden ; 
and  then  we  have  in  a few  lines 
our  author’s  topography  of  Eden. 
This  province  (in  which  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  was  planted) 
extended  from  Auran  or  Haran 
or  Charran  or  Charrie,  a city  of 
Mesopotamia  near  the  river  Eu., 
phrates,  extended,  I say,  from 
thence  eastward  to  Seleucia,  q 
Q 4- 
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Of  Eden  planted  ; Eden  stretch'd  her  line  2iO 

From  Auran  eastward  to  tfie  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings, 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telassar:  in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain’d  ; 2I5 


city  built  by  Seleucua  one  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  upon  the  river  Tigris.  Or, 
in  other  words,  this  province 
was  the  same,  where  the  children 
of  Eden  dwelt  in  Telauar,  (as 
Isaiah  says  chap,  xxxvii.  13.) 
which  Telassar  or  Talatha  was 
a province  and  a city  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Eden,  placed  by  Ptoloniy 
in  Babylonia,  upon  the  common 
streams  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronol. 
p.  275.  So  that  our  author  places 
Eden,  agreeably  to  the  accounts 
in  Scripture,  somewhere  in  Me- 
sopotamia. 

215.  His  far  more  pleasant 
fardeti]  In  the  description  of 
Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed 
Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all 
the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the 
weak  unactive  parts  of  the  fable, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the 
beauty  of  sentiments  and  cha- 
racters. Accordingly  the  reader 
may  observe,  that  the  expres- 
sions are  more  florid  and  elabo- 
rate in  these  descriptions,  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
I must  farther  add,  that  though 
the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers, 
rainbows,  nnd  the  like  dead  pieces 
of  nature,  are  justly  censured  in 
an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run 
•ut  into  an  unnecessary  length  ; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would 
have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 


poet  been  very  particular  in  it, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is 
requisite  to  g^ve  us  an  idea  of 
that  happiness  from  which  our 
first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it 
is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
formed  upon  the  short  sketch 
which  we  have  of  it  in  holy 
writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of 
imagination  has  poured  forth 
such  a redundancy  of  ornaments 
on  this  seat  of  happiness  and 
innocence,  that  it  would  be  end- 
less to  point  out  each  particular. 
I must  not  quit  this  head  with- 
out farther  observing,  that  there 
is  scarce  a speech  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein 
the  sentiments  and  allusions  are 
not  taken  from  this  their  de« 
lightful  habitation.  'The  reader, 
during  their  whole  course  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in 
the  walks  of  Pared  ise.  In  short, 
as  the  critics  have  rentarked  that 
in  those  poems,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts 
ought  always  to  take  a lincturfc 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and 
rivers ; so  we  may  observe,  that 
our  first  parents  seldom  lose 
sight  of  their  happy  station  in 
any  thing  they  speak  or  do ; 
and  if  the  reader  will  give  me 
leave  to  use  the  expression,  that 
their  thoughts  are  always  Para- 
disiacal. Addison. 
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Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  causM  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  ; and  next  to  life,  S30 

Our  death  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fast  by, 
Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a river  lai^. 

Nor  chang’d  his  course,  but  through  the  sha^^  hill 
Pass’d  underneath  ingulPd  ; for  God  had  thrown  225 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  rais’d 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 

Rose  a fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a rill 
Water’d  the  garden  ; thence  united  fell  2So 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams. 


323.  Southward  through  Edea 
went  a river  large,]  This  u most 
probably  the  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  which  flows  eouthward, 
and  must  needs  be  a river  large 
by  the  joining  of  two  such 
mighty  nvers.  Upon  this  river 
it  is  supposed  by  the  best  com- 
mentators that  the  terrestrial 
Paradise  was  situated.  Milton 
calls  this  river  Tigris  in  ix.  71. 

83.S.  And  now  Voided  into  four 
main  streams,]  This  is  grounded 
upon  the  words  of  Moses,  Gen. 
ii.  10.  And  a river  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and 
from  thence  i<  teas  parted,  and 
became  into  four  heads.  Now  the 


most  probable  account  that  is 
given  of  these  four  rivers  we 
conceive  to  be  this.  The  river 
that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden 
was,  as  we  think,  the  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris ; and  this 
river  was  parted  into  four  other 
UMun  streams  or  rivers;  two 
above  the  garden,  namely  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  before  they 
ore  joined,  and  two  below  the 
garden,  namely  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  after  they  ore  parted 
again  ; for  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
they  were  still  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  in 
the  time  of  Moses  they  were 
named  Pison  and  Gihon.  Our 
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Runs  diverse,  wand’ring  many  a famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; . t35 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed  S40 

Flow’rs,  worthy’  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour’d  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 


poet  expresses  it  as  if  the  river 
had  been  parted  into  four  other 
rivers  below  the  garden ; but 
there  is  no  being  certain  of  these 
particulars,  and  Milton,  sensible 
of  the  great  uncerlainty  of  them, 
wisely  avoids  giving  any  farther 
description  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  rivers  flowed, 
and  says  in  the  general  that  no 
account  needs  to  be  given  of 
them  here. 

937.  — the  critped  brooks,']  In- 
dented, ranniag  in  and  out,  says 
Dr.  Johnson  : and  Mr.  Warton 
remarks,  that  here  v.  239.  the 
brooks  ore  said  to  run  with  mazy 
error ; and  be  cites  the  Tempest, 
a,  iv.  sc.  1 . where  we  have  the 

crisp  channels"  of  brooks,  and 
the  First  part  of  K.  Henry  IF. 
a.  i.  s.  4.  where  the  Severn  hides 
“ his  crisped  head  in  the  hollow 
“ bank.”  But  the  surface  of 
water,  he  says,  curled  by  the 
wind  may  be  signified.  See  the 
notes,  li.  Pens.  SO.  Arcades,  46. 
Comus,  984.  E. 

238.  Rotting  on  orient  pearl 
and  sands  of  gold,]  Pactolus, 


Hermus,  and  other  rivers,  are 
described  by  the  poets  as  having 
golden  sands;  but  the  descrip- 
tion is  made  richer  here,  and  the 
water  rolls  on  the  choicest  pearls 
as  well  as  sands  of  gold.  So  in 
iii.  507.  we  have  orient  gems;  see 
the  note  there.  We  have  like- 
wise or'ient  pearl  in  Shakespeare, 
Richard  III.  act  iv.  and  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  The  faithful 
Shepherdess,  act  iii.  And  In  the 
Fox,  Mosca  asks  Corvino,  who 
had  brought  a rich  pearl  os  a 
present  to  old  Volpone,  Is  your 
pearl  orient.  Sir?  act  i. 

244.  Both  where  the  morning 
sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  feld,] 

This  is  a manner  of  expression 
unusual  in  our  language,  and 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
poets,  with  whom  it  is  very 
common.  Ariosto,  Orl.-  Fur. 
cant.  viii.  st.  20.  ' 

Pcrcote  il  sole  ardente  il  vicin  colic, 
cant.  X.  St.  35. 

PcrcoU  U sol  ntl  colic,  c fa  ritomo. 

Thyer. 
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The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc’d  shade  . 345 

Inbrown’d  the  noontide  bow’rs : Thus  was  this'  place 
A happy  rural  seat  of  various  vJew  ; ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 
Others  whose  fruit  burnish’d  with  golden  rind 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fabl^  .true,  .aso 


244.  Virgil  sayt  of  light,  /£a. 
viii.  25. 

— Summique  feril  laquearis  tceti. 

And  V.  Flaccus,  Argon,  i.  496. 

—Perausague  tok  sequuntur 
Scuta  rirum.  - ■■ 

And  Statius,  Theb.  vi.  666. 

Quails  Bistoniii  clypeus  Mavottis  in 
ajtris 

Luce  mala  Pangiea  feriU 

So  also  Shakespeare,  Love's  Lab. 
Lost,  a.  iv.  s.  S. 

As  tfay  eye-beams  when  thaiT  fresh 
rays  hare  tm(4e 

The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheek 
down  flows. 

T.  fVarion. 

246.  Imbronn’d  the  noontide 
bow'rs  .-]  A person  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  discern  the  force  and 
exact  propriety  of  this  term.  It 
is  a word  which  their  poets 
make  use  of  to  describe  any 
thing  shaded.  ^Thus  Boiardo 
describing  a fleet  of  ships  going 
to  put  to  sea.  Orl.  Inam.  cant, 
xxix. 

De  le  sue  vole  c tanto  spessa  Tombra 
Che  sotto  a quelle  11  mar  c fatto 
bruno. 

So  also  Ariosto  I remember  upon 
a like  occasion, 

—sotto  le  vcle  II  mar  t’imbruni. 

To  these  instances  may  be  added 


from  Tasso;  Gier.  Lib.  cant.  xiv. 
at.  70. 

Quinci  cl  la  in  cima  h una  montagna 
oscende  ■ ‘ 

Dishabitata,  e i’omhrt  oieura,  e 
bruna. 

In  like  manner  to  express  the 
approach  of  the  evening  they 
say  *u  I’imhrunir,  or  if  they, 
would  say  it  grows  dusky  or 
gloomy — II  tempo  comincia  ad 
mbrunirsi.  Thyer. 

248.  Groves  whose  rich  trees 
&c.]  They  are  said  to  iceej/ 
gums  and  balm  by  a beautiful 
metaphor  not  unusual  in  poetry : 
as  Ovid  says  of  the  myrrh-tree. 
Met  X.  500. 

Pkl  tamen,  et  tepids  manant  ex 
orbore  guttn, 

Est  honor  ct  lacrytnu. 

250.  — Hesperian  fables  true, 
&a]  Every  objection  is  answer- 
ed by  reading,  as  I think  we 
ought  to  do,  the  whole  passage 
thus. 

Others,  whose  fruit  burnish’d  With 
golden  rind 

Hung  aroiable,  (Hesperian  fables 
true. 

If  true,  here  only)  and  of  delidoiu 
taste. 

Pearce. 

Fables,  stories,  as  xi.  1 1.  What 
is  said  of  the  Hesperian  gardens 
is  true  here  only ; if  all  is  not 
pure  invention,  this  garden. was 
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rjlf  true,  here  only*,  and  of  delicious  taste : 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos’d, 

Or  palmy  hiiloc ; or  the  flow’ry  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store,  S55 

Flow’rs  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 

Of  cool  recess,  o’er  which  the  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 

Luxuriant ; mean  while  murm’ring  waters  fall  260 


meant : and  moreoTer  these 

fniitshaee  a delicious  taste,  those 
had  none.  Richardton. 

255.  — irrigvout  valley]  Weil- 
watered,  full  of  springs  and 
rills : it  is  the  epithet  of  a garden 
in  Horace,  sat.  ii.  iv.  16. 

Irrigoo  nihil  est  elutiu*  borto. 

Hume. 

256.  Flow’rs  of  all  hue,  and 
without  thorn  the  rote;]  Dr. 
Bentley  rejects  this  verse,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  a j^une  iden- 
tity in  the  poet  to  say  The 
fiowerylap—tpread  fiowert:  but, 
as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  though 
the  expression  be  not  very  exact, 
it  is  not  to  bad  os  Dr.  Bentley 
represents  it  j for  the  construc- 
tion and  sense  is.  The  flowery 
lap  of  lome  valley  spread  her  store, 
which  store  was  what  ? why 
flowers  of  every  colour  or  hue. 
Dr.  Bentley  objects  too  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  with- 
out thorn  the  rose,  and  calls  it  a 
puerile  fancy.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  curse  denounced  upon  the 
earth  for  Adam’s  transgression, 


that  it  should  bring  .forth  thorns 
and  thistles,  Gen.  lii  18.  and 
from  hence  the  general  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  there  were 
no  thorns  before;  which  is 
enough  to  justify  a poet  in 
saying  the  rose  was  without 
thorns  or  prickles. 

257.  Another  side,  umbrageous 
grots  and  caves]  Another  side  of 
the  garden  was  umbrageous 
grots  and  caves,  Ac.  Or  on 
another  side  were  shady  grots 
and  caves,  the  preposiUon 
being  omitt^  as  is  not  unusual 
with  our  author.  See  i.  282.  and 
723.  On  one  side  were  proves 
of  aromatics,  others  of  fruit,  and 
betwixt  them  lawns  or  downs. 
On  another  side  were  shady 
pottos  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 
Our  author  indeed  has  not  men- 
tioned one  side  before,  but  with- 
out that  he  often  makes  use  of 
the  expression,  on  the  other  side, 
ns  you  may  see  in  ii.  108,  706. 
iv.  9K5.  ix.  888.  os  Virgil  iie- 
quently  says  in  parte  alia,  in 
another  part,  though  he  has  not 
said  expressly  in  one  part  before, 
.£n.  i.  474.  viii.  682.  ix.  521. 
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Down  the  slope  hills,  dispers’d,  or  in  a l^e. 

That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown’d 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

The  birds  their  quire  apply ; airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune  t6s 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance 


261.  — ditptrs'd,  or  in  a late,'] 
The  waters  fall  dispersed,  or 
unite  their  Btreams  in  a lake, 
that  presents  her  clear  looking- 
glass,  holds  her  crystal  mirror  to 
the  fringed  bank  crowned  with 
myrtle.  He  makes  the  lake  we 
may  observe  a person,  and  a 
critic  like  Dr.  Beatley  may  find 
fault  with  it;  but  it  is  usual 
with  the  poets  to  personify  lakes 
and  rivers,  as  Homer  does  the 
river  Scamander  and  Virgil  the 
Tiber;  and  Milton  himself 
makes  a person  of  the  river  of 
bliss,  and  a female  person  too, 
iiL  359.  os  he  does  here  of  the 
lake.  This  language  is  certainly 
more  poetical;  and  I suppose 
be  thought  Her  crytlal  mirror 
sounded  smoother  and  better 
than  Its  crystal  mirror,  or  eren 
Hit  crystal  mirror. 

266.  — while  universal  Pan 
,&c.]  While  universal  nature 
linked  with  the  graceful  seasons 
danced  a perpetual  round,  and 
throughout  the  earth  yet  unpol- 
luted led  eternal  spring.  All 
the  poets  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  world’s  creation  in  the 
,spriog.  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  338. 

Ver  illud  erat,  ver  roagnui  agebat 

Orb!*,  ct  bibemis  psreebant  flatibus 
Euri. 

Cum  primum  lucem  pecudes  ban- 
•ere  Ste. 


Ov.  Met.  i.  107. 

Ver  «rat  mtemum,  plaei(ii<}ue  tqwn- 
tibu*  aiiri* 

Mulcchant  Zephyr!  naloa  tine  te- 
mioe  floret. 

That  the  Graces  were  taken  for 
the  beantiful  seasons  in  which 
alt  things  seem  to  dance  and 
smile  in  an  universal  joy  is  plain 
from  Horace,  Od.  iv.  vii.  1. 

DiSbgete  niret,  ledeunl  jam  gra- 
^na  campia— 

Gratia  cum  nymphis  geminiique 
tororibui  audet 

Dueere  nuda  choioa. 

And  Homer  joins  both  the 
Graces  and  Hours  hand  in  hand 
with  Harmony,  Youth,  and 
Venus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo. 
Hume. 

The  ancients  personised  every 
thing.  Pan  is  nature,  the 
Graces  are  the  beautiful  seasons, 
and  the  Hows  are  the  time 
requisite  for  the  production  and 
perfection  of  things.  Milton 
only  says  in  a most  poetical 
manner,  (as  Homer  in  his  Hymn 
to  Apollo  had  done  before  him,) 
that  now  all  nature  was  in 
beauty,  and  every  hour  produced 
something  new,  without  any 
change  for  the  worse.  RiebardT 
son. 
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Led  on  th’.  eternal  spring.  Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a ^urer  flow’r  by  gloomy  Dis  270 

Was  gather’d,  which  xx»t  Ceres  all  that  pain  ; 

To  seek  her  through  the  world ; nor  that  sweet  grove  1 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  th’.  inspir’d -■ 

Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive ; nor  that  Nyseian  isle  275 

Girt  with  the:river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Lybian  Jove, 


?68.  — Not  that  fair  field  &c.] 
Not  that  fair  field  of  Enna  in 
Sicily,  celebrated  so  much  by 
Ovid  and  Claud  ian  for  its  beauty, 
from  whence  Proserpine  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  gloomy  god  of 
hell  Dit  or  Pluto,  which  occa- 
sioned her  mother  Ceres  to  seek 
her  all  the  world  over ; nor  that 
sweet  grove  of  Daphne  near 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Orontes,  togetlier  with  the  Cat- 
taUan  spring  there,  of  the  same 
name  with  that  in  Greece,  and 
extolled  for  its  prophetic  qua- 
lities; nor  the  island  Ny<a.  en- 
compassed with  the  river  Triton 
in  Africa,  where  Cham  or  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah,  therefore  called 
old,  (who  first  peopled  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  and  among  the  Gen- 
tiles goes  by  the  name  of  Ammon 
or  Lybian  Jove,)  hid  his  mistress 
Amalthea  and  her  beautiful  son 
Bacchus  (therefore  called  Diony- 
sius) fVom  his  stepdame  Rhea’s 
eye,  the  stepdame  of  Bacchus 
and  wife  of  the  Lybian  Jove  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  parti- 
cularly Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii. 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hist. 


b.  i.  ch.  vi.  sect.  5.  though  dif- 
ferent from  others;  nor  mount 
Amara,  where  the  kings  of  Abas- 
sinia  or  Abyssinia  (a  kingdom  in 
the  upper  Ethiopia)  keep  their 
children  guarded,  a place  of  most 
delightful  prospect  and  situation, 
inclosed  with  alabaster  rocks, 
which  it  is  a day's  journey  to 
ascend,  supposed  by  some  (though 
so  far  distant  from  the  true  Pa- 
radise) to  be  the  seat  of  Paradise 
under  the  Ethiopian  or  equinoc- 
tial line  near  the  springs  of  the 
river  Nile:  not  any  nor  all  of 
these  could  vie  with  this  Paradise 
of  Eden ; this  exceeded  all  that 
historians  have  written  or  poets 
have  feigned  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  the  world.  By  the 
way  we  should  observe  his  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  Proserpine 
with  the  accent  upon  the  second 
syllable,  like  the  Latin,  and  as 
Spenser  and  the  old  English 
authors  pronounce  it.  Faery 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  st.  S. 

And  tad  Proserpine's  wrath,  them  to 
^ affright; 

but  not  as  it  is  commonly  used 
at  th'is  time,  as  in  Cato, 

So  Pluto  seiz’d  of  Proterpine  conven'd. 


V 
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Hid  Amalthen  and  her  florid  sou  1 

Young  Bacchus  from  his  stepdame  Rhea’s  eye  ; 

Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their,  issue  guard,  280  • 

Mount  Amara,  though  this  by.  some  suppos’d 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus  head,  inclos’d  with  shining  rock, . 

A whole  day’s  journey  high,  but  wide  remote  , ; 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  Fiend  285 
Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures  new  to  sight  and  strange. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty  seem’d  lords  of  ail,  290 

And  worthy  seem’d ; for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure. 


285.  — Assyrian  garden,'\  Mil- 
ton  here  follows  Strabo,  who 
comprehends  Mesopotamia  in 
the  ancient  Assyria.  Richardson. 

288.  Two  of  far  nobler  shape 
&c.]  The  description  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  they  first  ap{>eared 
to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen 
ang^l  gaze  upon  tliem  with  all 
that  astonishment  and  those  emo- 
tions of  envy,  in  which  he  is  re- 
presented. lliere  is  a fine  spirit 
of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low. wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a bed  of  flowers  by 
the  side  of  a fountain,  amidst  a 
mixed  assembly  of  animals.  Ad- 
dison. 

293.  Truth,  nisdom,  sanctitude 
severe  and  pure, 

(Severe  but  in  true  filial  free- 
dom plac’d) 


Whence  true  authority  in  men ;] 
The  middle  verse  ought  to  have 
been  put  thus  in  a parenthesis ; 
for  the  true  authority  in  men 
arises  not  from  filial  freedom,  but 
from  their  having  truth,  tvisdom, 
and  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 
that  is  strict  holiness ; which  are 
qualities  that  give  to  magistrates 
true  authority,  that  proper  au- 
thority which  they  may  want 
who  yet  have  legal  authority. 
This  is  Milton’s  meaning;  and 
for  explaining  the  word  severe, 
he  inserts  a verse  to  shew  that 
he  does  not  mean  such  a sancti- 
tude  or  holiness  as  is  rigid  and 
austere,  but  such  as  is  placed  in 
filial  freedom;  alluding  to  the 
Scriptural  expressions,  which  re- 
present good  Christians  as  free 
and  os  the  sons  of  God : on  which 
foundation  our  obedience  (from 
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(Severe  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac’d) 

Whence  true  authority  in  men ; though  both  295 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem’d ; 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form’d, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace, 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar’d  soo 


whence  our  lancUtude  arises)  is 
a filial,  and  not  a slavish  one  ; a 
reverence  rather  than  a fear  of 
the  Deity.  From  hence  we  may 
see  that  Dr.  Bentley  had  no  suf> 
6cient  reason  to  change  severe 
iq  the  first  verse  into  serene,  and 
to  throw  out  the  second  verse 
entirely.  Pearce, 

S97<  Por  contemplation  he  and 
valour  form'd. 

For  eoftnest  the  and  tweet  aU 
tractive  grace,] 

The  curious  reader  may  please 
to  observe  upon  these  two  charm> 
ing  lines,  hov  the  numbers  are 
varied,  and  how  artfully  he  and 
the  are  placed  in  each  verse,  so 
os  the  tone  may  fall  upon  tliem, 
and  yet  faU  upon  them  differ- 
ently. The  author  might  have 
given  both  exactly  the  same 
tone,  but  every  ear  must  judge 
this  alteration  to  be  much  for 
the  worse. 

For  valour  he  and  coDtem|iUtiaii 
fomiMt 

For  softoew  the  and  sweet  attractive 
graci:. 

*99-  tie  for  God  only,  the  for  > 
God  in  lUm  The  author  gave 
it  thus,  says  Dr.  Bentley, 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  and 
him. 

The  opposition  demonstrates 


this,  and  ver.  440.  Eve  speaks 
to  Adam, 

■ O thou  ybr  w/tom 
And  from  whom  I was  form'd— 

Dr.  Pearce  approves  this  reading 
of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  to  the  proof 
which  he  brings,  adds  x.  150. 

— roide  of  thee 
Aai  for  thee. 

And  indeed,  though  some  have 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  com- 
mon reading,  yet  this  is  so  much 
better,  that  we  cannot  but  wish 
it  was  admitted  into  the-text. 
SOO.  Hit  fair  large  front  and 
eye  tublime  declar'd 
Abtolute  rule,-] 

Greatness,  nobleness,  authority, 
and  awe,  are  by  all  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  placed  in  the  fore- 
head. So  P.  L is.  537>  Satan  to 
Eve, 

—nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  atn/iU  brotr,  more  awful  thus 
retir’d. 

And  vii.  509. 

—and  upright  with  yroai  term 
Gooern  the  rest. 

And  Spenser's  Belphasbe, 

Her  ivory  forehead  full  of  ianUy 
brave 

Like  a broad  table  did  itself  dispread. 
All  good  oad  honoar  might  tber^n  be 
read. 

And  there  their  dwlliag  was. 

Bentley. 
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Absolute  rule  ; and  hyacinthinc  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust’ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 
She  as  a veil  down  to  the  slender  waste 


So  Shakespeare,  Rumeo  and 
Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  S. 

Upon  hi*  brow  ^ame  ii  asbam’d  to 

rii. 

For  ’lis  a Oironc  when  honour  maj 
be  crown'd 

Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth* 
Duntler, 

301.  — /lyactnlAinefocfa]  Thus 
Minerva  in  Homer  gives  Ulysses 
byacinthine  locks  to  make  him 
more  beautiful, 

KaF  it  xa^tiTtt 

0*Xa<  aai  Mtfuii,  imiuttiff  mttu  t/umt. 

OdyMt.  vL  231^ 

Back  Trom  his  brow*  a length  o(  hair 
unfurls. 

His  hjacinthine  locks  descend  in  wary 
curls.  Broome. 

Eustathius  interprets  hyncinthine 
locks  by  black  lock.*,  ami  Suidus 
by  very  dark  brown  ; and  Milton 
in  like  manner  means  brown 
or  black  locks,  distinguishing 
Adam’*  hair  from  Eve's  in  the 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  par- 
ticulars. It  is  probable  the  hy- 
acinth among  the  ancients  might 
be  of  a darker  colour  than  it  is 
among  us. 

303.  Clust'ring,]  Hishnir hung 
tlustming,  or  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  as  her's  was  like  the 
young  shoots  or  tendrilt  of  the 
vine.  They  are  opposed,  you 
see,  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
circumstance  of  the  hair  banging 
like  bunches  of  grapes,  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Warlon  observes, 
has  been  justly  admired  ; but  it 
is  literally  translated  from  this 
description  of  Apollo's  hair  in 

VOL.  I. 


Apollonius  Rbodius.  Argon,  lib. 
ii,  ver.  678. 

— ll  WMflUUtt  IMMTIffl 

gtTfmmi  iTifftMrrt  nmri. 
— Aurei  «b  utraque  geiiu 
Cincinni  raccniantes  asaultabant  cun- 
ti. 

The  word  could  hardly 

be  rendered  into  English  by  any 
other  word  than  by  cluttering. 

SOS.  He  adopted  the  image 
here  from  Comus,  54. 

Thia  nymph  that  gaa'd  upon  his 
dtttl'ring  locks. 

Compare  alto  Sams.  Agon.  568. 

these  redundant  locks 
Robustious,  to  no  purpose  clutl’ring 
domti 

T.  U'arlon, 
304.  She  ns  a veil  down  to  the 
slender  watte 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses 

&c.] 

In  like  manner  Marino  paints 
his  Venus.  Adon.  cant.  xiii.  at.  47. 

Ondc  a guisa  d*un  vel  doratn,  e folto 
Cetando  il  bianco  sen  tr.i  I’onde  loro 
In  inillc  miniitissiini  ruscelli 
Dal  capo  scaturir  gli  aurei  capelli. 

The  poet  has,  I think,  shewed 
great  judgment  and  delicacy  in 
avoiding  in  this  place  the  enter- 
ing into  a circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  Eve's  licauty.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a very  tempting  occa- 
sion of  giving  Ml  indulgent  loose 
to  his  fancy;  since  the  most 
lavish  imagination  could  not 
possibly  onrry  too  high  the 
charms  of  Woman,  as  she  first 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
R 
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Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore  ' 305 

Dishevell’d,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 


heavenly  Maker.  But  as  a pic- 
ture of  this  kind  would  have 
been  too  light  and  gay  for  the 
graver  turn  of  Milton's  plan,  he 
has  very  artfully  mentioned  the 
charms  of  her  person  in  general 
terms  only,  and  directed  the 
reader's  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  beauty  of  her  mind. 
Most  great  poets  have  laboured 
in  a particular  manner  the  de- 
lineation of  their  beauties,  (Ari- 
osto's Alcina,  Tasso's  Armida, 
and  Spenser's  Belphoebe,)  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  portrait 
of  Eve  would  have  rivalled  them 
all,  if  the  chaste  correctness  of 
our  author's  Muse  had  not  re- 
strained him.  Thyer. 

SOS.  —golden  tresses]  This  sort 
of  hair  was  roost  admired  and 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  I 
suppose  as  it  usually  betokens  a 
fairer  skin  and  finer  complexion. 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to 
quote  passages  to  this  purpose 
in  prai.se  of  Helen  nnd  the  other 
famous  beauties  of  antiquity. 
Venus  herself,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  is  described  of  this  co- 
lour and  complexion ; nnd  there- 
fore is  styled  fioWen  Venus, 
A^fsiint  by  Homer,  and  Venus 
aurea  by  Virgil.  As  Milton  had 
the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  other 
things,  so  likewise  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  must  certainly  have 
preferred  this  to  all  other  co- 
lours, or  he  would  never  have 
bestowed  it  upon  Eve,  whom  he 
designed  as  a pattern  of  beauty 
to  all  her  daughters.  And  pos- 
sibly he  might  at  the  same  time 


intend  a compliment  to  his  wife  ; 
for  I remember  to  have  heard 
from  a gentleman  who  had  seen 
his  widow  in  Cheshire,  that  she 
had  hair  of  this  colour.  It  is 
the  more  probable,  that  he  in- 
tended a compliment  to  his  wife 
in  the  drawing  of  Eve  ; as  it  is 
certain,  that  he  drew  the  portrait 
of  Adam  not  without  regard  to 
his  own  person,  of  which  he  had 
no  mean  opinion. 

.307.  — tvhich  implied 

Subjection,'] 

The  poet  manifestly  alludes  to 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  xi.  Doth  not 
even  nature  itself  teach  you,  (says 
the  .Apostle,)  that  if  a man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a shame  unto 
him?  And  therefore  Milton  gives 
Adam  locks,  that  hung  clustering, 
but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
But  if  a woman  have  long  hair, 
(continues  the  Apostle,)  it  is  a 
glory  to  her,  for  her  hair  is  given 
her  for  a covering,  or  veit,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  margin : and 
therefore  our  author,  gives  Eve 
very  long  hair,  she  wore  Iter  golden 
tresses  as  a ceil  down  to  the  slender 
waste.  And  this  long  hair  the 
Apostle  considers  as.an  argument 
and  token  of  her  subjection,  a 
covering,  a veil,  in  sign  that  she 
is  under  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band ; and  for  the  same  reason 
the  poet  says  that  it  implied  sub- 
jection ; such  excellent  use  doth 
he  make  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  poet  adds,  that  this  subjec- 
tion was  required  by  him  with 
gentle  sway,  and  yielded  by  her. 
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Subjection,  but  requir’d  with  gentle  sway, 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv’d. 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride,  310 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  conceal’d, 

Then  was  not  guilty  shame,  dishonest  shame 
Of  nature’s  works,  honour  dishonourable, 

Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind  313 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure. 

And  banish’d  from  man’s  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  ! 

So  pass’d  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn’d  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : no 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass’d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love’s  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 


but  it  was  bett  received  by  him, 
when  yielded  tviih  coy  submission, 
modest  pride,  and  sneel  reluctant 
amorous  delay,  which  is  expressed 
with  more  elegance  than  that 
admired  passage  in  Horace, 
which  no  doubt  Milton  had  in 
his  thoughts,  Od.  ii.  xii.  26. 

— — fociU  ueritia  negat 
Quc  poKcnte  magU  gaudeat  eripi, 
Interdum  rapere  occupat. 

314.  — honour  dishonourable,'] 
He  alludes  to  1 Cor.  xii.  23. 
dnd  those  members  qf  the  body 
which  we  th'mk  to  be  less  honour- 
able, upon  these  ne  bestow  more 
abundant  honour.  But  the  honour 
paid  to  those  parts  is  really  a 
dishonour,  a token  of  our  fall, 
and  an  indication  of  our  guilt. 
Innocent  nature  made  no  such 
distinction.  Sin-bred,  how  have 


ye  troubled  &c.  Should  we  not 
read. 

Sin.bred,  how  have  you  troubled — 

for  what  is  he  speaking  to  be- 
sides Shame  ? 

313.  A semicolon  might  be 
placed  after  guilty  shame ; and 
then  ye  might  refer  to  dishonest 
shame  of  nature's  works,  anti,  ho- 
nour dishonourable.  E. 

323.  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of 
men  &c.]  These  two  lines  are 
censured  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
are  totally  rejected  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley, ns  implying  that  Adam  was 
one  of  his  sons,  and  Eve  one  of 
her  daughters  : but  this  manner 
of  expression  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  language,  in  which 
we  find  sometimes  the  super- 
lative degree  used  instead  of  the 
R 2 
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His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Under  a tuft  of  shade  that  on  a green 
Stood  whisp’ring  soft,  by  a fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down  ; and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  then  suffic’d 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell. 

Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask’d  with  flowers : 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream  ; 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link’d  in  happy  nuptial  league. 

Alone  as  they.  About  them  frisking  play’d  340 

of  the  poets  to  have  been  comi- 
him  pulcherrimn,  not  one  of  her 
own  companions,  but  more  hand- 
some than  any  of  them.  And  I 
believe  a man  would  not  he  cor- 
rected for  writintt  false  English, 
who  ihoulil  say  the  mott  learned 
of  all  others  instead  of  more 
learned  than  all  others. 

336.  — the  brimming  stream;'] 
See  note  on  Comus,  924..  E. 

337.  Nor  gentle  purpose,  &c.] 
This  also  from  Spenser,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant.  viii.  st.  14. 

He  *gan  trmke  gcntU  purpose  to  his 
dame. 

b.  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  .30. 

Fair  scemlj  pleoMncts  each  to  other 
mnke*« 

With  goodly  purp09cs  there  as  they  siu 
Thger. 


comparative.  Themeaningthere- 
fore  is,  that  Adam  was  a goodlier 
inun  than  any  of  his  sons,  and 
Eve  fairer  than  her  daughters. 
So  Achilles  is  said  to  have  heen 
mtufte^tnurts  uWtn,  Iliad,  i.  505. 
that  is,  more  sliort-lived  than 
others.  So  Nireus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  handsomest  of 
the  other  Grecians,  Iliad,  ii.  6.S7. 

nXft, 

T«rf  mkX*0f  > 

And  the  sante  manner  of  speak- 
ing has  passed  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Latins.  So  a freed  wo- 
man is  called  in  Iloraee,  Sat.  i. 
i.  100.  fortissima  Tyndaridarum, 
not  that  she  was  one  of  the 
Tyndarida:,  but  more  bnive  than 
any  of  them.  And  as  Dr.  Pearce 
observes,  so  Diana  is  said  by  one 
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All  beasts  of  th’  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  deil ; 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp’d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid  ; bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gamboll’d  before  them  ; tli’  unwieldy  elephant  345 
To  make  them  mirth  us’d  all  his  might,  and  wreath’d 
His  lithe  proboscis  ; close  the  serpent  sly 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded  ; others  on  the  grass  350 

Couch’d,  and  now  fill’d  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 


345.  —Ih'  unwieldy  elephant] 
Mind  the  accent  of  unwieldy  in 
tlie  first  syllable.  The  author 
knew  the  common  pronunciation 
to  be  in  the  second^  as  vii.  411. 
Wallowing  unwieldy.  But  with 
great  art  and  judgnirnt  follow, 
ing  his  principals  Homer  and 
Virgil,  he  made  the  verse  itself 
unwieldy,  that  the  reader  might 
feel  it  as  well  os  understand  it. 
Bentley. 

347.  Hit  lithe  probotcit ;]  His 
limber  trunk,  so  pliant  and  use- 
ful to  him,  that  Cicero  calls  it, 
elephanlorutn  manum,  the  ele- 
phant's hand.  Hume. 

348.  Inrinuating,  wove  with 
Gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  &c.] 
Inunuating,  wrapping,  or  rolling 
up,  and  as  it  were  embosoming 
himself.  Virgil  frequently  uses 
the  words  sinuosus  and  tinuare  to 
express  the  winding  motions  of 
this  animal.  With  Gordian  twine, 
with  many  intricate  turnings  and 
twistings,  like  the  famous  Gor- 
dian knot,  which  nobody  could 
untie,  but  Alexander  cut  it  with 


his  sword.  Hit  breaded  train, 
his  plaited  twhted  tail.  And  of 
hit  fatal  guile  gave  proof  un- 
heeded ; Th.at  intricate  form  into 
which  he  put  himself  was  a sort 
of  symbol  or  type  of  his  fraud, 
though  not  then  regarded.  Hume 
and  Richardson. 

We  may  observe  that  the  poet 
is  l.arger  in  tlie  description  of  the 
serpent,  than  of  any  of  the  other 
animals,  and  very  judiciously,  os 
he  is  afterwards  made  the  instru- 
ment of  so  much  mischief;  and 
at  the  same  time  an  intimation 
is  given  of  hit  fatal  guile,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  tv  hat  fol- 
lows. 

351.  Couch’d.2  Let  the  reader 
observe  how  artfully  the  word 
couched  is  placed,  $0  as  to  make 
the  sound  expressive  of  the  sense, 

— other*  on  the  gran 
Couch’d. 

Such  a rest  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  verse  is  not  very 
common,  but  is  very  beautiful 
when  it  is  so  accoinmorlutcd  to 
the  sense.  The  learned  reader 
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Or  bedward  ruminating  ; for  the  sun 
Declin’d  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th’  ocean  isles,  and  in  th’  ascending  scale 
Ofheav’n  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose:  33; 

When  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood, 

Scarce  thus  ^t  Ipngthfail’d  speech  recover’d  sad. 

I ? "’n^taomme  eyes  with  grief  behold  ! 

Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanc’d  . 


may  observe  a beauty  of  the  like 
kind  in  these  verses  of  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  51. 

Avntf  ivuT*  mvr$i94  i;^inraic 

tf4Uf 

BaAX*'  «iii  4tmi49T4 

imfU40u 

and  Iliad,  v.  14t). 

To  l^^fT  fttymXm  V«f, 

nxnl*. 

and  again,  ver.  156. 

n«nji  yp$r  mtu  Xuy^m 

Aiic'. 

and  in  several  other  places. 

And  the  English  reader  may 
see  similar  instances  in  our 
English  Homer.  Pope’s  Homer, 
b.  xvi.  ver.  445. 

Chariots  on  chariots  roll ; (he  clash- 
ing spokes 

Shock ; I while  the  madding  steeds 
brake  short  their  yokes. 

And  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
ver.  85. 

Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  | and  behold  a sudden  Thebes 
aspire ! 

And  it  is  observable  that  this 
pause  is  usually  made  upon  the 
verb,  to  mark  the  action  more 
strongly  to  the  reader. 

352.  Or  bedward  ruminating ;] 
Chewing  the  cud  before  they  go 
to  rest.  Hume. 


354.  To  th'  ocean  isles,]  The 
islands  in  the  western  ocean ; 
for  that  the  sun  set  in  the  sea, 
and  rose  out  of  it  again,  was  an 
ancient  poetic  notion,  and  is  be- 
come part  of  the  phraseologv  of 
poetry.  And  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  heaven.  The  balance  of 
heaven  or  Libra  is  one  of  the 
twelve  signs,  and  when  the  sun 
is  in  that  sign,  as  be  is  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a balance : 

Libra  die!  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit 
horas : f^rg.  Georg.  1.  80S. 

and  from  hence  our  author 
seems  to  have  borrowed  his 
metaphor  of  the  scales  of  heaven, 
weighing  night  and  day,  the  one 
ascending  as  the  other  sinks. 

357.  Scarce  thus  at  length  JiaiT d 
speech  recover'd  sad.]  Though 
Satan  came  in  quest  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  yet  he  is  struck  with 
such  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  them,  that  it  is  a long  time 
before  he  can  recover  his  speech, 
and  break  forth  into  this  soli- 
loquy ; and  at  the  same  time 
this  dumb  admiration  of  Satan 
gives  the  poet  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  his  descrip- 
tion of  them.  This  is  very 
beautiful. 
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Creatures  of  other  in^uld,  earth-born  perhaps,  360 
"*Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior;  whom  my. thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form’d  them  on  their  shape  hath  pour’d. 
Ah  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh  s66 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woe. 

More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy  ; . . ) 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secur’d  370 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  heaven 
111  fenc’d  for  heav’n  to  keep  out  such  a foe 
As  now  is  enter’d  ; yet  no  purpos’d  foe 
To  you,  whom  I could  pity  thus  forlorn, 

Though  I unpitied  ; League  with  you  I seek,  375 
And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close. 

That  I with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth  ; my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense,  yet  such 
Accept  your  Maker’s  work  ; he  gave  it  me,  .jso 

Which  I as  freely  give ; hell  shall  unfold, 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings  ; there  will  be  room. 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  offspring  ; if  no  better  place,  385 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wrong’d. 


362.  Little  inferior;']  For  this  lower  than  the  angels,  Psal.  viii. 
there  ia  the  authority  of  Scrip-  5.  Heb.  ii.  7. 
ture.  Thou  hast  made  him  a little 
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And  should  I at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I do,  yet  public  reason  just. 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarg’d,  3<io 

By  conqu’ring  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else  though  damn’d  I should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity. 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  excus’d  his  devilish  deeds. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree  395 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one, 

Now  other,  as  their  shape  serv’d  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn  400 
By  word  or  action  mark’d  : about  them  round 
A lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 


389.  —yet  public  reason  jusl, 
5tc.]  Public  reason  compels  me, 
and  that  public  reason  is  honour 
and  empire  enlarged  with  re- 
venge, by  conquering  this  new 
world.  And  thus  Satan  is  made 
to  plead  public  reason  Just,  and 
necessity  to  excuse  his  derilish 
deeds;  the  tyrant's  plea,  as  the 
poet  calls  it,  probably  with  a 
view  to  his  own  times,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  plea  for  ship- 
money. 

395.  Then  from  his  lofty  stand 
on  that  high  tree  &c.]  The  tree 
of  life,  higher  than  the  rest, 
where  he  had  been  perching  all 
this  while  from  ver.  I96.  And 
then  for  the  transformations 
which  follow,  what  changes  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  are  so 
natural,  and  yet  so  surprising  as 
these  ? He  is  well  likened  to  the 


fiercest  beasts,  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  and  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
native  innocence  to  two  gentle 
fawns. 

400.  To  mark  ivhat  of  their 
state  he  more  might  learn 
By  word  or  action  mark’d;} 
Though  the  poet  uses  mark  and 
marked  too,  yet  Such  repetitions 
of  the  same  word  are  common 
with  him ; so  common  that  we 
may  suppose  he  did  not  do  it  for 
want  of  attention,  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  the  effect  of  his 
blindness.  See  instances  of  it  in 
my  note  on  iii.  147.  and  we 
have  another  following  here,  ver. 
405. 

Straight  catw/ifs  close,  ibon  rising 
changes  oft 
His  CQuc/iant  iratch. 

Pearce. 
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Then  as  a tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied  , 

In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 

Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft  40.> 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground. 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 
Grip’d  in  each  paw : when  Adam  first  of  men 
To  first  of  women  Eve  thus  moving  speech. 

Turn’d  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow.  410 
Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys. 

Dearer  thyself  than  all ; needs  must  the  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world. 

Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 

As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite ; 4i5 

That  rais’d  us  from  the  dust  and  plac’d  us  hero 

In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 

Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 

Ought  whereof  he  hath  need,  he  who  requires 

so  the  passage  ought  to  be  read 
(I  think)  with  a comma  after 
part ; and  ^here  signifies  among. 
The  sense  is,  among  all  these 
joys  thou  alone  art  my  partner, 
and  (what  is  more)  Thou  alone 
art  part  of  me,  as  in  rer.  487. 

Part  of  my  soul  I seek  thee,  and 
thee  claim 
My  other  half. 

Of  in  Milton  frequently  signifies 
among.  The  want  of  observing 
this  made  Dr.  Bentley  read  best 
part  fur  sole  part,  thinking  that 
sole  part  is  a contradiction,  and 
so  it  is  as  he  understands  of  here, 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  genitive 
case  governed  of  part,  rearcf. 

JO'J’r 


410.  Turn'd  him  all  ear  &c.] 
A pretty  expression  borrowed 
from  the  Latin, 

Totum  te  cupias,  FabuUe,  nasum. 

Bentley. 

So  in  the  Mask, 

I WM  nil  ear. 

llichardson. 

411.  Sole  partner,  &c.]  The 
speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers 
flow  equally  from  passion  and 
sincerity.  The  professions  they 
make  to  one  another  are  full  of 
wai*mth,  but  at  the  same  time 
founded  upon  truth.  In  a word 
-they  are  the  gallantries  of  Para- 
dise. Addison. 

Salt  fxirtner,  and  idle  part,  of  all  these 
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From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep  420 

This  one,  this  easy  chaise,  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit  ’ 

So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life  ; 

So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate’er  death  is,  425 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt ; for  well  thou  know^st 
God  hath  pronounc’d  it  death  to  taste  that  tree. 

The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 

Among  so  many  signs  of  pow’r  and  rule 

Conferr’d  upon  us,  and  dominion  given  430 

Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 

Earth,  air,  and  sea.  Then  let  us  not  think  hard 

One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 

Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 455 

But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers. 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 


431.  Thu  one,  this  eaty  charge, 
&c.]  It  was  very  natural  for 
Adam  to  discourse  of  this,  and 
this  was  what  Satan  wanted 
more  particularly  to  learn;  and 
it  is  expressed  from  God’s  com- 
mand, Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  Of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayeet 
freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eateet  thereof,  thou 
shall  surely  die.  And  in  like 
manner  when  Adam  says  after- 
wards. 


■■  —dominion  given 
Over  all  other  eremiuret  tln*t  fOtseu 
Earth,  air,  and  tea, 

it  is  taken  from  the  divine  com- 
mission, Gen.  i.  38.  Hace  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  movelh 
upon  the  earth.  These  things 
are  so  evident,  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  mention  them. 
If  we  take  notice  of  them,  it  is 
that  every  reader  may  be  sensi- 
ble how  much  of  Scripture  onr 
author  hath  wrought  into  this 
divine  poem. 
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To  whom  thus  Eve  replied.  O thou  for  whom  440 
And  from  whom  I was  form’d  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe. 

And  daily  thanks  ; I chiefly  who  enjoy  445 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 

That  day  I oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
1 first  awak’d,-  and  found  myself  repos’d  450 


449.  That  day  I oft  remember, 
&c.]  The  remaining  part  of 
Eve’s  speech,  in  which  she  gives 
an  account  of  herself  upon  her 
first  creation,  and  ttie  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  to  Adam, 
is  1 think  as  beautiful  a passage 
as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with 
so  much  art,  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  pleasing  the  most  delicate 
reader  without  offending  the  most 
severe.  A poet  of  less  judgment 
and  invention  than  this  great 
author  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  filled  these  ten- 
der parts  of  the  poem  with  sen- 
timents proper  for  a state  of  in- 
nocence; to  have  described  the 
warmth  of  love  and  the  pro- 
fessions of  it  without  artifice  or 
hyperbole;  to  have  made  the 
man  speak  the  more  endearing 
things  without  descending  from 
his  natural  dignity ; and  the  wo- 
man receiving  them  without  de- 
parting from  the  modesty  of  her 
character ; in  a word,  to  adjust 
the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and 


beauty,  and  make  each  appear 
to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.  This  mutual 
subordination  of  the  two  sexes 
is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the 
whole  poem,  as  particularly  in 
this  speech  of  Eve,  and  the  lines 
following  it.  The  poet  adds, 
that  the  devil  turned  away  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness.  Jd- 
dison. 

That  dap  I oft  remember.  From 
this  as  well  as  several  other  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  it  appears, 
that  the  poet  supposes  Adam  and 
Eve  to  have  been  created,  and 
to  have  lived  many  days  in  Para- 
dise before  the  fall.  See  iv.  639, 
680,  71«.  v.  31.  «tc. 

450.  I first  anak'd.']  As  death 
is  often  compared  to  sleep,  so 
our  coming  into  life  may  well 
be  likened  to  waking ; and 
Adam  speaks  in  the  same  figure, 
viii.  253. 

At  nrw  wak’d  from  toundett  tlcep, 
&c. 

If  we  compare  his  account  of 
himself  upon  his  creation  with 
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Under  a shade  on  flow’rs,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a cave,  and  spread 
Into  a liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov’d  455 

Pure  as  th’  expanse  of  heav’n  ; I thither  went 
With  unexp>erienc’d  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem’d  another  sky. 

As  I bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite  4gu 


shape  within  the  wat’ry 
Bending  to  look  on  me  : I 

this  here  given  by  Eve,  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  each 
will  appear  to  greater  advantage. 

451.  Under  a shade  on  Jlow'ri,] 
The  first  edition  has  under  a 
shade  on  flowers  ^ the  second  under 
a shade  of flowers;  and  the  sub* 
sequrat  editions  vary  in  like 
manner,  some  exhibiting  on 
flowers,  others  of  floseers;  but 
reposed  os  flowers  under  a shade 
seems  to  be  much  better  than 
a shade  of  flowers. 

458.  — to  look  into  the  clear 
. Smooth  lake,~] 

It  has  been  asked,  s<arcastically 
enough,  (Sjiectator,  vol.  v.  No. 
325.)  whether  some  moral  is  not 
couched  under  this  place,  where 
the  poet  lets  us  know,  that  the 
first  woman  immediately  after 
her  creation  ran  to  a looking- 
glass,  and  became  so  enamoured 
of  her  own  face,  that  she  had 
never  removed  to  view  tiny  of 
the  other  works  of  nature,  had 
not  she  Itceii  led  off  to  a man. 
However  that  be,  this  account 


gleam  appear’d, 
started  back, 

that  Eve  gives  of  her  coming  to 
a lake,  and  there  falling  in  love 
with  her  own  image,  when  she 
had  seen  no  other  human  crea- 
ture, is  much  more  probable  and 
natural,  as  well  as  more  delicate 
and  beautiful,  than  the  famous 
story  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid,  from 
whom  our  author  manifestly 
took  the  hint,  and  has  expressly 
imitated  some  passages,  but  has 
avoided  all  his  puerilities  without 
losing  any  of  his  beauties,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  observe  by 
comparing  both  together.  Met. 
iii.  457. 

8pem  niihi  ni;scio  quain  vuitu  pro- 
mittis  aniicu : 

Cumquc  ego  porrexi  tibi  bnichia, 
porrigis  ultro : 

Cum  riifi,  arridcs  : lacrymas  quoque 
sxpo  notavi 

Me  lacrymanU  tuas.— 

Ista  rcjiercusf^ip,  quam  cemis,  ima- 
ginis  umbra  cst : 

Nil  habet  ista  sui  i tcciim  vcnUqtie 
manetquc ; 

Tecum  discedet,  u tu  di^ederc 
ptl^dis. 
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It  started  back  ; but  pleas’d  1 soon  return’d, 

Pleas’d  it  return’d  as  soon  with  answ’ring  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love : there  1 had  fix’d  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin’d  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a voice  thus  warn’d  me.  What  thou  seest. 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  : but  follow  me 

And  I will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  470 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ; him  thou  shaft  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shaft  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call’d 

Mother  of  human  race.  What  could  I do,  473 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a platan  ; j'et  methought  less  fair. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat’ry  image  : back  I turn’d  ; 4so 
Thou  following  cry’dst  aloud.  Return  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly’st  thou  ? whom  thou  fly’st,  of  him  thou  art, 
His  flesh,  his  bone ; to  give  thee  be’ing  I lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side  485 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear  ; ' 


478.  Under  a phtan  The 
plane  tree,  so  named  from  the 
breadth  of  its  leaves,  UXicrvf, 
Greek,  broad  ; a tree  useful  and 
delightful  for  its  extraordinary 
shade,  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  146. 

Jamque  ministrantem  flitanum  po- 
taotibui  umbraro. 

Hume. 

483.  His  flesh,  his  bone  ;]  The 


Scripture  expression;  bone  of 
my  hones  and  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
Gen.  ii.  23.  as  afterwards  when 
he  calls  her  part  of  my  soul — my 
other  half,  it  is  from  Horace, 
Anima  dimidinm  metr.  OJ.  i.  iii.  8. 

486.  — indiriilual]  Eternal^ 

inseparable.  So  b.  v.  610. 

United  as  one  individual  soul 
Kor  ever  happy. 

T.  Warton. 
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Part  of  my  soul  I seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half : with  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seiz’d  mine  ; I yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excell’d  by  manly  grace  490 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov’d. 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean’d 

On  our  first  father ; half  her  swelling  breast  49 ‘i 

Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  : he  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 

Smil’d  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 


49s.  So  tpake  our  general 
mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unre- 
prov’d, &c.] 

Spraser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant, 
vii.  at.  16. 

But  with  glad  thanks  and  unreproved 
truth. 

What  a charming  picture  of 
love  and  innocence  has  the  poet 
given  us  in  this  paragraph ! 
There  ia  the  greatest  warmth  of 
affection,  and  yet  the  most  exact 
delicacy  and  decorum.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a scene 
of  this  nature  could  not  with 
any  consistency  have  been  in- 
trMUced  into  a divine  poem, 
and  yet  our  author  has  so  nicely 
and  judiciously  covered  the  soft 
description  with  the  veil  of  mo- 
desty, that  the  purest  and  chast- 
est mind  can  find  no  room  for 
offence.  The  meek  surrender  and 
the  half  embracement  are  cirrum- 
stances  inimitable.  An  Italian’s 
imagination  would  have  hurried 


him  the  length  of  ten  or  a dozen 
stanzas  upon  this  occasion,  and 
with  its  luxuriant  wildness 
changed  Adam  and  Eve  into  a 
Venus  and  Adonis.  Thyer. 

♦94.  — fm  tracing]  Milton 

sometimes  spells  the  woni  em- 
brace after  the  French  emhraster, 
and  sometimes  imbrace  after  the 
Italian  imbracciare ; but  the  for- 
mer has  now  prevailed  univer- 
sally. 

499-  — as  Jupiter  tiC."]  As  the 
heaven  smiles  upon  the  air, 
when  it  makes  the  clouds  and 
every  thing  fruitful  in  the  spring. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory:  for  Jupiter  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  heaven 
or  aether,  and  Juno  for  the  air, 
though  some  understand  by 
them  the  air  and  earth.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  congress  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  was  accounted 
the  great  cause  of  fruitfulness. 
Homer  in  the  fourteenth  book 
of  the  niad  enlarges  much  upon 
the  story  of  their  loves,  more^ 
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pn  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds  600 

That  shed  May  flow’rs  ; and  press’d  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure : aside  the  devil  turn’d 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

Ey’d  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plain’d. 

Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting  ! thus  these  two  505 
Imparadis’d  in  one  another’s  arms. 

The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ; while  1 to  hell  am  thrust. 


Where  neither  joy  nor  love, 

than  enough  to  give  occasion  to 
this  simile,  and  describes  the 
earth  putting  forth  her  fairest 
flowers  as  the  immediate  efiect 
of  them.  And  Virgil  likewise 
in  describing  the  spring  employs 
the  same  kind  of  images, 
Georg,  ii.  S25. 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  im« 
bribuf  stber 

Conjugia  in  greroium  Ictee  descendit, 
et  omnes 

Magnus  ' alit«  magno  coronaiztua 
corpore>  foetus. 

That  expression  of  • t/ie  clouds 
shedding  flowers  is  very  poetical, 
and  not  unlike  that  fine  one  in 
the  Psalms  of  the  clouds  dropping 
fatness.  Psalm  Ixxv.  12.  and  it 
is  said  May  flowers,  to  signify 
that  this  is  done  in  the  spring, 
as  Vii^l  describes  it.  And  then 
follows,  and  pressed  her  matron 
lip,  where  the  construction  is, 
Adam  smiled  with  superior  love, 
and  pressed  her  matron  lip,  the 
simile  being  to  be  understood  as 
included  in  a parenthesis.  Her 
matron  Up  evidently  signifies  her 
married  lip,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  ii. 
828.  speaking  of  Lucretia  then 
marri^,  says  matron  cheeks. 


but  fierce  desire, 

Et  matronalea  eruburra  genaa. 

It  was  the  innocence  of  their 
loves  that  made  the  devil  turn 
aside  for  envy. 

505.  — aside  the  devil  turn'd 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer 

malign 

Ey'd  them  askance,1 
Compare  v.  106.  of  the  verses 
Ad  Patrem. 

Invidisque  acie*,  traniveno  tortilis 
hirquo. 

T.  JVarlon. 

506.  Imparadis'd  in  one  an- 
other's arms,']  Imparadised  has 
been  remarked  as  a word  first 
coined  by  Milton.  But  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  has  it  in  Arcadia, 
p.  109.  So  this  imparadised 
neighbourhood  made  Zelmane’s  soul 
cleave  unto  her.  And  the  Italians 
bad  prior  possession  Imparadi- 
sato.  Bentley. 

6O6.  It  is  also  in  Daniel’s 
Delia,  eti.  159I.  sunn.  xii. 

For  she  that  can  my  heart  imferaiia. 
It  occurs  also  in  Drayton,  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  and  Donne.  T. 
Warton. 

509.  Where  neither  joy  nor 
love,]  This  sentence  has  no  exit. 
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Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  510 

Still  unfulfill’d  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 

Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I have  gain’d 
From  their  own  mouths : all  is  not  theirs  it  seems  ; 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands  of  knowledge  call’d, 
Forbidden  them  to  taste  : Knowledge  forbidden  ? 515 

Suspicious,  reasonless.  Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  that  ? can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  ? and  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ? is  that  their  happy  state, 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ? :,i>o 

O fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 

Their  ruin  ! Hence  I will  excite  their  minds 

With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalt  5^25 

Equal  with  gods  : aspiring  to  be  such. 

They  taste  and  die : what  likelier  can  ensue  ? ' 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unspied  ; 

A chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I may  meet  530 


unless  you  will  say  without 
sense,  where  neither  joy  nor  love 
pints.  He  gave  it  therefore 

neither  joy  nor  love. 

Bentley. 

But  Milton  often  leaves  out  the 
word  u,  as  in  viii,  621.  and 
without  love  no  happiness.  Pearce. 

51 5.  — Knowledge  forhiddeti  ?] 
This  is  artfully  perverted  by 
Satan  us  if  some  useful  and 
necessary  knowledge  was  for- 
bidden : whereas  our  first  pa- 
rents were  created  with  perfect 


understanding,  and  the  only 
knowledge  that  was  forbidden 
was  the  knowledge  of  evil  by 
the  commission  of  it. 

530.  A chance  but  chance  may 
least]  Dr.  Bentley  censures  this 
jingle,  and  thinks  it  unbecoming 
Satan  at  so  serious  a juncture  to 
catch  at  puns;  therefore  pro- 
poses to  read  some  lucky  chance 
may  lead  &c.  But  this  soit  of 
jingle  is  but  too  common  with 
Milton.  This  here  is  not  much 
unlike  the  forte  fortuna  of  the 
Latins. 
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Some  wand’ring  spi’rit  of  heiiv’n  by  fountain  side. 

Or  in  thick  shade  retir’d,  from  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  learn’d.  Live  while  ye  may. 
Yet  happy  pair  ; enjoy,  till  I return. 

Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  535 
So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turn’d. 

But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o’er  hill,  o’er  dale,  bis 
roam. 

Mean  while  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 

With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun  r«io 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 

Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 

Levell’d  his  evening  rays  : it  was  a rock 

Of  alabaster,  pil’d  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent  545 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 

The  rest  w'as  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 


539.  — in  utmost  longitude,] 
At  the  utmost  length,  at  the 
fiirthest  distance.  Longitude  is 
length,  as  in  v.  754. 

.—from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch’d  into  longitude ; 

and  it  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  distance  from  east  to  west. 
See  the  notes  upon  iii.  555,  574. 

541.  Slowly  descended,]  This 
verse  seems  to  contradict  what 
is  said  before,  ver.  353. 

The  lun— wu  hatting  nm  with  prone 
career 

To  th’  ocein  itiec, 

VOL.  I. 


and  to  reconcile  them  I think 
we  must  read  Lowly  descended. 

549.  — Gabriel]  One  of  the 
archangels,  sent  to  shew  Daniel 
the  vision  of  the  four  mon- 
archies and  the  seventy  weeks, 
Dan.  vii.  and  ix.  and  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  to  reveal  the  incar- 
nation of  our  Saviour,  Luke  i. 
His  name  in  the  Hebrew  signifies 
the  man  of  God,  or  the  strength 
and  power  of  God ; well  by  our 
author  posted  as  chief  of  the 
angelic  guards  placed  about  Pa- 
radise. Hume. 
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Chief  of  th’  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ; sso 

About  him  exercis’d  heroic  games 
Th’  unarmed  youth  of  heav’n,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears, 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even  55.’; 

On  a sun  beam,  swift  as  a shooting  star 


555.  — gliding  through  the  even'] 
That  is,  through  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  was  then 
evening.  In  the  sense  which  I 
have  given  to  even,  Milton  says 
in  the  next  verse  but  one  thmarU 
the  night,  and  elsewhere  speaks 
of  the  confines  oj  day . Pearce. 

In  ver.  792.  Uriel  is  said  to  be 
arrived  from  the  sun’s  decline, 
which  is  no  more  a place  than 
the  evening,  but  beautifully  po- 
etical ; and  justified  by  Virgil, 
Georg,  iv.  59.  where  a swarm  of 
bees  sails  through  the  glowing 
summer : 

Nare  per  ettatem  liquidam  suspex- 
eris  agmen. 

Richardson. 

556.  On  a sun  heam,~\  Uriel's 
gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon 
a sun- beam,  with  the  poet's  de- 
vice to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun,  as  in 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a pretti- 
ness that  might  have  been  ad- 
mired in  a little  fanciful  poet, 
but  seems  below  the  genius  of 
Milton.  The  description  of  the 
host  of  armed  angels  walking 
their  nightly  round  in  Paradise, 
is  of  another  spirit. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  nies 

Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns 
which  our  first  parents  used  to 


hear  them  sing  in  these  their 
midnight  walks,  is  altogether 
divine,  and  inexpressibly  amus- 
ing to  the  imagination.  Addison. 

The  thought  of  making  Uriel 
glide  on  a sun  beam,  is  taken 
from  a picture  of  Annibal  Ca- 
racci  in  the  French  king's  ca- 
binet. 

556.  The  same  fiction  is  found 
in  Drayton’s  Legend  of  Robert 
D.  of  Normandy,  st.  xliii. 

As  on  the  sun-beams  gloriously  I ride. 

By  them  I mount,  and  down  by 
them  I slide. 

Young  has  adopted  a similar 
idea.  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

Perhaps  a thousand  demi-gods 
scend 

On  every  beam  we  see,  to  walk  with 
men. 

T.  Warton. 

556.  — smift  as  a shooting  star 
&c.]  Homer  in  like  manner 
compares  Minerva's  descent  from 
heaven  to  a shooting  star,  Iliad, 
iv.  74. 

Bq  If  aar*  OaXa^WMS  aa^aw*  a.^ara. 

O.'vv  3*  an(a  aai  K^wv  waif  ayaaXs^c- 

ria, 

H vavryri  rl^af,  al  rr^awa  lit^ii  Xaav, 

Aa^r^ss*  rsv  3i  vi  wsXXm  aw* 
ilwai. 

Where  Dr.  Clarke  says.  Non  v« 
Xtysfunt  KSfunv,  ut  Scboliastes 
maid  (and  so  likewise  Mr.  Pope 
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In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fir’d 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds  : he  thus  began  in  haste.  560 

Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 

This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem’d,  to  know,  .'ifi.i 

More  of  th’  Almighty’s  works,  and  chiefly  Man, 

God’s  latest  image  : I describ’d  his  way 


transliitcs  it)  sed  stells  trnjecti- 
onem.  The  fall  of  Phaeton  is 
illustrated  with  the  same  com- 
parison by  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  320. 

Volritur  in  prseceps  longoque  per 
aera  tractu 

Pertur;  ut  interdum  de  ccclo  stella 
nereno, 

Bui  non  cecidit,  potuit  cecidisse  vi- 
deri. 

The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming 
hair. 

Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a falling 
star. 

That  in  a summer's  evening  from  the 
top 

Of  beav*n  drops  down,  or  seems  at 
least  to  drop.  /Addison, 

Milton  adds,  that  this  shooting 
star  Ihicartt  or  crosses  the  night 
in  autumn,  because  then  these 
phaenomena  are  most  common 
after  the  heat  of  summer,  \then 
the  vapours  taking  hre  make  vio- 
lent impressions  and  agitations 
in  the  air,  ami  they  usually  por- 
tend tempestuous  weather,  as 
Virgil  himself  has  note4  long 
ago,  Georg,  i.  365. 

S*pc  etUm  stellM  vento  impendenle 
videbit 


Priccipilcs  nelo  Ubi,  noctiMjue  (wr 
umbmm 

Flamm.rum  longo.  o tergo  albc^xre 
tractuik 

And  oft  before  tempeatuoua  wind, 
arise. 

The  seeming  sUrs  fall  headlong  from 
the  skies ; 

And  shooting  through  the  darkness 
gild  the  night 

With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails 
of  light.  Dryden, 

.560.  — he  thus  began  in  haste'] 
This  abruptness  is  here  very  ele- 
gant and  proper  to  express  the 
haste  that  he  was  in. 

561.  — thi/  course  by  lof]  He 
speaks  as  if  the  angels  had  their 
particular  courses  and  oflices  as- 
signed them  by  lot,  as  the  priests 
hiid  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
See  1 Chron.  xxiv.  and  Luke  i. 

8,  9.  , 

.563.  No  evil  thing  approach  or 
enter  in.]  Not  to  suffer  any  ev'tl 
thing  to  approach,  or  at  least  to 
enter  in.  Pearce. 

567,  Cod' s latest  image :]  For 
the  first  was  Christ,  and  before 
man  were  the  angels.  So  in  iii. 
151.  man  is  called  God's  youngest 
son. 
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Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark’d  his  aery  gate ; 

But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north. 

Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discern’d  his  looks  570 
Alien  from  heav’n,  with  passions  foul  obscur’d  : 

Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
' Lost  sight  of  him  : one  of  the  banish’d  crew, 

I fear,  hath  ventur’d  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles  ; him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.  575 
To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  return’d. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight. 

Amid  the  sun’s  bright  circle  where  thou  sitt’st. 

See  far  and  wide  ; in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac’d,  but  such  as  come  5S0 

Well  known  from  heav’n  ; and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence  : if  spi’rit  of  other  sort. 

So  minded,  have  o’er-leap’d  these  earthy  bounds 
•On  purpose,  hard  thou  know’st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  58.’; 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 

In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell’st,  by  morrow  dawning  I shall  know. 

So  promis’d  he  ; and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Return’d  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais’d 


567.  — I detcrih'd  his  way] 
Some  read  descried,  but  described 
is  properest.  He  described  to 
Satan  or  shewed  him  (he  way  to 
Paradise,  as  it  is  said  he  did  in 
iii.  73s.  and  marked  his  aery 
gate;  tor  it  was  sportive  in  many 
an  aery  wheel,  as  we  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book ; 
and  it  was  well  taken  notice  of 
there,  as  such  use  is  made  of  it 


here.  And  the  same  we  may 
observe  of  the  turbulent  passions 
discovered  in  him  on  mount 
Niphates  in  this  book,  ver.  135 
-—iso.  Uriel  marked  them  then, 
and  reports  them  now. 

590.  Return'd  on  that  bright 
beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd]  He 
supposes,  that  he  slides  back  on 
the  same  beam  that  he  came 
upon  ; which  sun-beam  he  con- 
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Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  fell’n  591 
Beneath  th’  Azores ; whether  the  prime  orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roll’d 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  volhbil  earth. 

By  shorter  flight  to  th’  east,  had  left  him  there  595 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple’  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 


aiders  not  as  a flowing  punctual 
of  light,  but  as  a continued  rod 
extending  from  sun  to  earth. 
The  extremity  of  this  rod,  while 
Uriel  was  discoursing,  and  the 
sun  gradually  descending,  must 
needs  be  raised  up  higher  than 
when  he  came  upon  it ; and  con- 
sequently the  rod  bore  him  slope 
downward  back  again.  This  has 
been  represented  as  a pretty  de- 
vice, but  below  the  genius  of 
Milton,  [see  Mr.  Addisons  re- 
mark on  ver.  566.]  to  make  Uriel 
descend,  for  more  ease  and  ex- 
pedition, both  in  his  way  from 
the  sun,  and  io  the  sun  again. 
But  Milton  had  no  such  device 
here:  he  makes  Uriel  come  from 
the  sun,  nut  on  a descending,  but 
on  a level  ray,  ver.  541.  from 
the  sun's  right  aspect  to  the  east 
in  the  very  margin  of  the  hori- 
zon. Here  is  no  trick  then  or 
device  ; but  perhaps  a too  great 
affectation  to  shew  his  philoso- 
phy; as  in  the  next  lines,  on 
this  common  occasion  of  the 
sun’s  setting,  he  starts  a doubt 
whether  that  is  produced  in  the 
Ptolemaic  or  Copemican  way. 
But  this  little  foible  he  makes 
ample  amends  for.  Bentley. 

592.  Beneath  th’  Azores;'] 
They  are  islands  in  the  great 
Atlantic  or  western  ocean  ; nine 


in  number;  commonly  called 
the  Terceras,  from  one  of  them. 
Hume  and  Richardson. 

592.  — whether  the  prime  orb, 
i&c.]  The  sun  was  ttow fallen  be- 
neath th'  Azures,  with  three  syl- 
lables, for  so  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced : whether  (not  wh'tther 
as  in  Milton's  own  editions)  the 
prime  orb,  the  sun,  had  rolled 
thither  diurnal,  that  is  in  a day's 
time,  with  an  incredible  swift 
motion  ; or  this  less  volubil  earth 
(with  the  second  syllable  long 
as  it  is  in  the  Latin  volubilis, 

Impubesque  rnsnua  mirata  volubile 
buxum.  yirg.  jEn.  vii.  382. 

he  writes  it  voluble  when  he 
makes  the  second  syllable  short  as 
in  ix.  436.)  bp  shorter  flight  to  the 
east,  had  left  him  there  at  the 
Azores,  it  being  a less  motion 
for  the  earth  to  move  from  west 
to  east  upon  its  own  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, than  for  the  heavens  and 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  from 
east  to  west  according  to  the 
system  of  Ptolemy.  Our  author 
in  like  manner,  iii.  575.  questions 
whether  the  sun  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  or  not,  so 
scrupulous  was  he  in  rieclaring 
for  any  system  of  philosophy. 

598.  Now  came  still  evening  on, 

s 3 
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Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 

Silence  accompanied  ; for  beast  and  bird,  600 


&c.]  This  is  the  first  evening  in 
the  poem ; for  the  action  of  the 
preceding  books  lying  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  time 
could  not  be  computed.  When 
Satan  came  first  to  the  earth, 
and  made  that  famous  soliloquy 
at  the  beginning  of  this  book, 
the  sun  was  high  in  his  meridian 
lower;  and  this  is  the  evening 
of  tliat  day;  and  surely  there 
never  was  a finer  evening; 
words  cannot  furnish  out  a more 
lovely  description.  The  greatest 
poets  in  all  ages  have  as  it  were 
vied  one  with  another  in  their 
descriptions  of  evening  and 
night;  but  for  the  variety  of 
numbers  and  pleasing  images,  I 
know  of  nothing  parallel  or 
tomparable  to  this  to  be  found 
among  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient or  modern  poetry.  There 
is  no  need  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  it  ; it  must  charm 
every  body,  who  does  but  read 
it  or  bear  it.  I can  recollect 
only  one  description  fit  to  be 
mentioned  after  this,  and  that 
is  of  a fine  moonshiny  night  by 
way  of  similitude  in  Homer, 
Iliad,  viii.  £55.  where  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  more  than  ordinary 
paint  to  make  the  translation 
excellent  as  the  original. 

'XI,  I*  ir  a*  mfrfm  ^aiaana 

nXntnt 

Iri  t ivXit*  *nnf*4f 

mJs(, 

«»;«* 

* Miirc4*  T m(  yxi^yn 

•9TiT4i 

n«rr«  T iitiTdii  «rr^s*  yiynh  )i  ri 


As  when  the  mewn,  refulgent  Ump 
of  night, 

O'er  heavVs  clear  ature  spreads  her 
sacred  light, 

When  not  a breath  disturbs  the  deep 
serene. 

And  not  a cloud  o'ercaats  the  soleso 
scene ; 

Around  her  tluoue  the  vivid  planeta 
roll. 

And  stars  unnumberM  gild  the  glow- 
ing pole. 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a yellower  ver- 
dure shed. 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain’s 
head ; 

llien  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in 
prospect  rise, 

A flood  of  gloiy  bursts  from  all  the 
skies : 

The  conscious  swains  rejoidog  in  the 
sight, 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  use- 
ful light. 

Milton's  description,  we  see, 
leaves  off,  where  Homer's  be- 
gins ; and  though  the  quotation 
is  somewhat  long,  yet  I am 
persuaded  the  reader  cannot  but 
be  pleased  with  it,  as  it  is  a sort 
of  continuation  of  the  same 
beautiful  scene. 

598.  — and  twilight  gray]  Mil- 
ton  is  very  singular  in  the  fre- 
quent and  particular  notice 
which  he  takes  of  the  twilight, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  evening.  I do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the 
same  in  any  other  poet ; and 
yet  there  is,  lo  be  sure,  some- 
thing so  agreeable  in  that  soA 
and  gentle  light,  and  such  a 
peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in 
the  summer  months,  that  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  description.  I have 
oAen  thought  that  the  weakness 
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They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 

Silence  was  pleas’d : now  glow’d  the  Armament 
With  living  sapphires  : Hesperus,  that  led  605 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil’d  her  peerless  light. 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.  Fair  consort,  th’  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir’d  to  rest  6ii 

Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive  ; and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 


of  our  poei's  eyes,  to  whicli  this 
kind  of  light  must  be  vastly 
pleasant,  might  be  the  retison 
that  he  so  often  introduces  the 
mention  of  it.  Thyer. 

59s.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  early 
morning.  As  in  Par.  Lost,  vii. 
374.  and  Lycidas,  187> 

When  the  still  mom  went  out  wi/h 
iamlalt  gray. 

But  Shakespeare  also  is  fond  of 
the  gray  morning. 

The  gray^ey’d  mom  imilei  on  the 
frowning  night. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3.  and  again 
iii.  5.  And  the  morrow  gray  was 
a common  expression  with  our 
early  poets,  as  Chaucer,  in  his 
Knight’s  Tale,  1493.  Sackville, 
Induct.  St.  40.  Duntter. 

603.  She  all  night  long  her 
amorous  descant  sung  ,■]  Perhaps 
he  remembered  Petrarch,  Sonn.  x. 


El’  roeignuol,  cite  dulcementea  I’am- 
bru 

Tutte  k nolle  si  lainenta  e piagne. 

T.  fVarlon. 
604.  Silence  was  pleas'd]  Com- 
pare Comus,  557. 

that  even  Silence 
Wai  took  ere  she  ware,  Ac. 

The  conceit  in  both  passages  is 
unworthy  of  the  poet.  T.  tVar- 
ton. 

609.  And  o’er  the  dark  her 
sUrer  mantle  threw.]  See  Ode  on 
the  Passion,  30.  Ant!  in  Buck'- 
hurst’s  Induction,  st.  iv. 

Loe,  the  night  with  mistie  nantele 
spread. 

and  Bt.  xl. 

— Let  the  night’s  black  mistie  monlelt 
rise. 

• Bonle. 

614.  — and  the  timely  den  oj 
sleep 

Now  Jailing  with  softslumb'rous 
weight  inclines 
Our  eye-lids:] 
s 4- 
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Now  failing  with  soft  slumb’rous  weight  inclines  6i5 
Our  eye-lids  : other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy’d,  and  less  need  rest ; 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body’  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 

And  the  regard  of  heav’n  on  all  his  ways  ; 620 

While  other  animals  unactive  range. 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

To  morrow  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform  695 

Yon  flow’ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth  : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums,  6so 
That  lie  bestrown  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 

Mean  while,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  w-ith  perfect  beauty’  adorn’d. 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd’st  63s 


Spenser  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant, 
i.  St.  36. 

The  drooping  night  thus  creepeth  on 
them  fut, 

the  sad  liHtnour  loading  their  eye- 
tide. 

As  messenger  of  Morpheus  on  them 
cast 

Sweet  slumb'ring  dew,  the  which  to 
sleep  them  bids, 

Thyer. 

627.  Our  walk]  In  the  first 
edition  it  was  our  walks,  in  the 
second  and  all  following  our 
walk. 


628.  That  mock  our  scant  ma- 
nuring,] Manuring  is  not  here 
to  be  understood  in  the  common 
sense,  but  os  working  with 
hands,  as  the  French  manoeutrtr ; 
it  is,  as  immediately  after,  to  lop, 
to  rid  away  what  is  scattered. 
Richardson. 

635.  My  author  and  disposer,] 
For  whom  and  from  whom  I teas 
formed,  \n  our  poet's  own  words, 
ver.  -t40.  My  author,  the  author 
of  niy  being,  out  of  whom  I was 
made.  Hume. 
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Unargued  I obey  ; so  God  ordains  ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  : to  know  no  more 
Is  woman’s  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I forget  ail  time  ; 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  640 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ; pleasant  the  sun. 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist’ring  with  dew  ; fragrant  the  fertile  earth  645 
After  soft  show’rs  ; and  sweet  the  coming  on 


Wc  have  another  view  of  our 
first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  which  are  fall  of 
pleasing  images  and  sentiments 
suitable  to  their  condition  and 
characters.  The  speech  of  Eve 
in  particular  is  dressed  up  in 
such  a soft  and  natural  turn  of 
the  words,  as  cannot  be  sufli- 
ciently  admired.  Addison. 

640.  All  seasons  and  their 
change,']  VVe  should  understand 
here  the  seasons  of  the  day,  and 
not  of  the  year.  So  in  viii.  69* 
we  read 

His  seatom,  hours,  or  days, or  months, 
or  years : 

and  in  ix.  200.  he  says,  Adam 
and  Eve  partake  the  season  prime 
for  siceetest  scents,  that  is,  the 
morning.  It  was  now  an  eter- 
nal spring,  ver.  268.  and  we 
shall  read  in  x.  677.  of  the 
changes  made  after  the  fall, 

- ■ to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime;  else  had 
the  spring 

Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth  with  ver- 
dant flowers. 


And  we  may  farther  observe, 
that  Eve  in  the  following  charm- 
ing lines  mentions  morning, 
evening,  night,  the  limes  of  the 
day,  and  not  the  seasons  of  the 
year. 

641.  Smeet  is  the  breath  of 
morn,  &c.]  Mr.  Dryden  in  his 
preface  to  Juvenal  has  observed 
upon  our  author,  that  be  could 
not  finti  any  elegant  turns  in 
him  either  on  the  words  or  on 
the  thoughts.  But  Mr.  Addison 
in  one  of  the  Tatlers  (No.  114.) 
quotes  this  delightful  passage  in 
vindication  of  Milton,  and  re- 
marks that  the  variety  of  images 
in  it  is  infinitely  pleasing,  and 
the  recapitulation  of  each  par- 
ticular image,  with  a little 
varying  of  the  expression,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  farther 
observes,  that  though  the  sweet- 
ness of  these  verses  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  a pastoral,  yet  it 
excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as 
much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above 
an  ordinary  field  or  meadow. 
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Of  grateful  evening  mild  ; then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 

And  these  the  gems  of  heav’n,  her  starry  train  : 

But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends  650 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ; nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ; nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist’ring  with  dew  ; nor  fragrance  after  showers  ; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ; nor  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon,  655 

Or  glittering  star-light  without  thee  is  sweet. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ? for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplish’d  Eve,  660 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 

By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 


648.  fVili  this  her  solemn  bird,] 
The  nightingale,  most  musical, 
moat  melancholy,  as  he  says  else- 
where. She  is  called  the  solemn 
nightingale,  vii.  43S. 

660.  Daughter  q/"  God  and 
man,  accomplish'd  Eve,]  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  excellent  notes  upon 
Homer,  b.  i.  rer.  97-  observes, 
that  those  appellations  of  praise 
and  honour,  with  which  the 
heroes  in  Homer  so  frequently 
salute  each  other,  were  agreeable 
to  the  style  of  the  ancient  times, 
as  appears  from  several  of  the 
like  nature  in  Scripture.  Milton 
has  not  been  wanting  to  give 
his  poem  this  cost  of  antiquity, 
throughout  which  our  first  pa- 
rents almost  always  accost  each 


other  with  some  title,  that  ex- 
presses a respect  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

661.  These  hate  their  course] 
I have  presumed  to  make  a small 
alteration  here  in  the  text,  and 
re.'id  These,  though  in  most  other 
editions,  and  even  in  Milton’s 
own,  I find  Those;  because  it  is 
said  before,  ver.  657. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine 
these  f 

and  afterwards,  ver.  674>. 

These  then,  though  unbcheld  in  deep 
of  night. 

Shine  not  in  vain ; 

both  which  passages  evince  that 
Those  here  is  an  error  of  the 
press. 
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Minist’ring  light  prepar’d,  they  set  and  rise  ; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain  665 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only’  inlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm, 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  670 

Their  stellar  virtue  011  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun’s  more  potent  ray. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night,  674 
Shine  not  in  vain  ; nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heav’n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night : how  often  from  the  steep  6so 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Hesiod’s  notion  of  good  geniusses, 
the  guardians  of  mortal  men, 
clothed  with  air,  wandering  erery 
where  through  the  earth.  See 
Hesiod,  i.  120 — 125. 

082.  Celesiial  voice*  to  the  mid- 
night air,]  Singing  to  the  mid. 
night  air.  So  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  57. 

^canei  frondator  ad  aurtu» 

For,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  there 
should  be  a comma  after  note, 
that  the  construction  may  be 
Singing  their  great  Creator  to  the 
midnight  air.  And  this  notion 
of  their  singing  thus  by  night 
is  agreeable  to  the  account  given 
by  Lucretius,  iv.  586. 


671.  Their  stellar  virtue]  As 
Milton  was  an  universal  scholar, 
so  he  had  not  a little  affectation 
of  shewing  his  learning  of  all 
kinds,  and  makes  Adam  dis* 
course  here  somewhat  like  an 
adept  in  astrology,  which  was 
too  much  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  times.  What  he  says  after- 
wards of  numberless  spiritual 
creatures  walking  the  eartli  un- 
seen, and  joining  in  praises  to 
their  great  Creator,  is  of  a no- 
bler strain,  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  revelation,  as  well  as 
more  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  seems  to  be  an  imita- 
tion and  improvement  of  old 
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Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other’s  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator  ? oft  in  bands 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk  685 

With  heav’nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 

In  full  harmonic  number  join’d,  their  songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass’d 
On  to  their  blissful  bow’r  ; it  was  a place  ego 

Chos’n  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  fram’d 
All  things  to  Man’s  delightful  use  ; the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf ; on  either  side  695 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenc’d  up  the  verdant  wall ; each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine 
Rear’d  high  their  flourish’d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic  ; underfoot  the  violet,  700 


Quorum  noctivago  itrepitu,  ludoque 
jocanti, 

Adfirmant  vulgb  taciturna  silentia 
rum  pi, 

Chordarumqua  sonoa  fieri,  dulcesque 
querelas. 

Tibia  quaa  fundit  digitia  pulsata  ca- 
nentum. 

688.  Divide  the  Into 

watches,  as  the  trumpet  did 
among  the  ancients,  sounding 
as  the  watch  was  relieved,  which 
was  called  dividing  the  night. 

—cum  buccina  noctem 

Dividerct.  A'U.  Hal.  viL  154, 

Richardion. 

694.  Laurel  and  myrtle,']  Virg. 
Eel.  ii.  54. 

Et  VOS,  t lauri,  carpatn,  el  to  proii- 
ina  niyrtc. 


Sic  posits  quoniam  suarea  miscetia 
odores. 

Hume. 

698.  Ir'u]  The  flower-de-luce 
so  called  from  resembling  the 
colours  of  the  Iris  or  rainbow. 
Jrit  all  hues,  that  is  all  hue*, 
as  a little  before  we  have  tntaoren 
shade  laurel  and  myrtle,  that  is, 
inwoven  shade  of  laurel  and 
myrtle.  Such  omissions  ore  fre- 
quent in  Milton. 

700.  — the  v'lolet. 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth'] 

Homer,  Iliad,  xiv.  847. 

T«»i  }■  iw  xtit  it*  fun  neAiXu  nnw, 

A«f*«v  /*  i^reirra,  ill  al*  imiu,*,,. 

TIumup  Mmt  ftMXMK9w,  it  an ^Sn»t 

iifyi. 
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Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broider’d  the  ground,  more  colour’d  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem  : other  creature  here,  ’ 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm  durst  enter  none. 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.  In  shadier  bower  705 
More  sacred  and  sequester’d,  though  but  feign’d. 

Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 

Nor  Faunus  haunted.  Here  in  close  recess 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 
Espoused  Eve  deck’d  first  her  nuptial  bed,  710 

And  heav’nly  quires  the  hymenaean  sung. 


Glad  earth  perceivea,  and  from  her 
bosom  poors 

Unbidden  herbs,  and  voluntary 
flow’ra  ; 

Thick  new-born  violets  a soft  carpet 
spread. 

And  clusi’ring  lotos  swcU'd  the  rising 
bed. 

And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  be- 
strow, 

And  flamy  crocus  made  the  moun- 
tain glow. 

Where  Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that 
in  our  author  the  very  turn  of 
Homer’s  verses  is  observed,  and 
the  cadence,  and  almost  the 
words  finely  translated. 

703.  0/ coslliest  emblem :]  Em- 
blem is  here  in  the  Greek  anil 
Latin  sense  for  inlaid  floors  of 
stone  or  wood,  to  make  figures 
mathematical  or  pictural ; 

Arte  pavimenti  atque  emUemale  ver- 
miculato. 

Bentley. 

703.  — In  shadier  bower]  So 
it  is  in  the  first  edition.  The 
purport  of  the  simile  is  this, 
There  never  was  a more  shady, 
more  sacred  and  sequestered 
bower,  though  but  in  fiction, 


than  this  was  in  reality.  Pan> 
the  god  of  shepherds,  or  Sylva- 
nus, the  god  of  woods  and 
groves.  Wood-nymph,  or  Faunus, 
the  tutelary  God  of  husbandiiien, 
were  not  even  feigned  to  enjoy 
a more  sweet  recess  than  this  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

706.  Sequestered  occurs  in  the 
same  application,  Comus,  500. 

How  could’at  thou  find  this  dark  se- 
quester’d nook  P 

T.  Warton. 

709.  With  flowers, ] Milton 
usually  spells  it  flours,  but  here 
it  is  with  two  syllables  flowers; 
when  he  pronounces  the  word  as 
one  syllable,  he  sometimes  spells 
\t flower,  flow’r,  Bometimes floure, 
sometimes  flouer:  and  so  like- 
wise bower  he  spells  differently 
bower,  bowr,  bowre;  and  shower 
likewise  shower,  showr,  showre. 
It  is  fitting  that  all  these  should 
be  reduced  to  some  certain  stand 
ard,  and  what  standard  more'" 
proper  than  the  present  practice, 
and  especially  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  same  in 
Milton  himself  1 
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What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adorn’d, 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow’d  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O too  like  715 

In  sad  event,  when  to  th’  un wiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  insnaPd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng’d 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove’s  authentic  fire. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood,  720 
Both  turn’d,  and  under  open  sky  ador’d 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 


714.  More  lovely  than  Pandora, 
&c.]  The  story  is  this.  Prome- 
theus the  son  of  Japhet  (or 
Japetus)  had  stolen  hre  from 
heaven,  Jove's  authentic  fire,  the 
original  and  prototype  of  all 
earthly  fire,  which  Jupiter  being 
angry  at,  to  be  revenged  sent 
him  Pandora,  so  called  because 
all  the  gods  had  contributed 
their  gifts  to  mske  her  more 
charming,  (for  so  the  word  sig- 
nifies.) She  was  brought  by 
Hermes  (Mercury),  but  was  not 
received  by  Prometheus  the 
wiser  son  of  Japhet,  (as  the  name 
implies,)  but  by  his  brother  Epi- 
metheus  the  untvistr  son.  She 
enticed  his  foolish  curiosity  to 
open  a box  which  she  brought, 
wherein  were  contained  all 
manner  of  evils.  Richardson. 

The  epithet  untciser  does  nut 
imply  that  his  brother  Prome- 
theus was  unwise.  Milton  uses 
univiser,  as  any  Latin  writer 
would  imprudentior,  for  not  so 
wise  as  he  should  have  been.  So 
audarior,  limidior,  vehementior. 


iracundior,  &c.  mean  bolder,  &c. 
quam  par  est,  than  is  right  and 
tit,  and  imply  less  than  audas, 
timidus,  &c.  in  the  positive  de- 
gree. Jortin. 

720.  Thus  at  their  shady  lodge 
arriv’d,  both  stood. 

Both  turn'd,  &c.] 

A great  admirer  of  Milton  ob- 
serves, that  he  sometimes  places 
two  monosyllables  at  the  end  of 
the  line  stopping  at  the  fourth 
foot,  to  adapt  the  measure  of 
the  verse  to  the  sense  ; and  then 
begins  the  ne.xt  line  in  the  same 
manner,  which  has  a wonderful 
effect.  This  artful  manner  of 
writing  makes  the  reader  see 
them  stand  and  turn  to  worship 
God  before  they  went  into  their 
bower.  If  this  manner  was 
altered,  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  painting  would  be  lost. 

And  now  arriving  at  their  shadj 
lodge 

Both  stood,  both  turn'd,  and  under 
open  sky 

Ador'd  the  God  Ac. 
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Which  they  beheld,  the  moon’s  resplendent  globe, 

And  starry  pole:  Thou  also  mad’st  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  725 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ’d 
Have  finish’d,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain’d  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 


For  us  too  large,  where  thy 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls 

723.  — the  moon’t  resplendent 
globe, 

And  starry  pole 
Virg.  ^n.  vi.  725. 

Locentemque  globiun  lunK^  TiUnia- 
que  astra. 

724.  — Thou  aUo  ma^si  the 
night,  &c.]  A masterly  transi- 
tion this,  which  the  poet  makes 
to  their  evening  worship.  Most 
of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  begin- 
ning a speech  without  premising, 
that  the  person  said  thus  and 
thus  j but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
the  ancients  in  the  omission  of 
two  or  three  words,  it  requires 
judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shtill  not  be 
missed,  and  that  the  s|>eech  may 
hegpn  naturally  without  them. 
There  is  a fine  instance  of  this 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Longi- 
nus. Addison. 

I conceive  Mr.  Addison  meant 
sect.  27.  and  the  instance  there 
given  is  of  Hector  being  first 
named,  and  then  of  a sudilen  in- 
troduced as  speaking,  without 
any  notice  given  that  he  does  so. 
But  the  transition  here  in  Milton 
is  of  another  sort ; it  is  first 


abundance  wants  7S0 
to  the  ground. 

speaking  of  a person,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  the  discourse, 
and  speaking  to  him.  And  we 
may  observe  the  like  transition 
from  the  third  to  the  second  per- 
son in  the  hymn  to  Hercules, 
Virg.  iEn.  viii.  29I . 

ut  durot  mille  labores 

Pertulerit.  Tu  nubigenu,  inrkt«, 
bimembres  &c. 

729.  — ond  this  delicious  place] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads.  Thou  this  de~ 
licious  place,  that  is.  Thou  mad'st 
6ec.  as  in  ver.  724.  Thou  also 
maiTst  the  night.  Dr.  I’earce 
chooses  rather  to  read  thus, 

—the  crown  of  all  our  bliaa 
Ordain’d  by  thee  in  this  delirioui 
place. 

The  construction  no  doubt  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  without 
any  alteration  we  may  under- 
stand the  passage  with  Dr.  Pearce 
thus,  and  thou  mad'st  this  de- 
licious place.*  or  witliMr.  Richard- 
son thus,  happy  in  our  mutual 
help,  and  mutual  love,  the  chief 
of  all  our  bliss,  thy  gift,  and 
happy  ist  this  delicious  Paradise  : 
or  thus,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
and  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all 
our  bliss,  and  of  this  delicious 
place. 
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But  thou  hast  promis’d  from  us  two  a race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.  735 
This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ; and  eas’d  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear,  740 

Straight  side  by  side  were  laid  ; nor  turn’d  I ween 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refus’d  : 

Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  purity  and  place  and  innocence,  745 


735.  — thy  gift  of  sleep]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  the  gift,  and  ob- 
serves that  It  is  word  for  word 
from  Homer,  who  has  the  ex- 
pression frequently : 

But  thy  gift  is  right,  for  in  ver. 
612.  Milton  says  that  God  hath 
set  labour  and  rest  to  men  suc- 
cessive; therefore  sleep  is  God’s 
gift:  and  V'irgil  (whom  Milton 
oftener  imitates  than  Homer) 
says  of  sleep, 

— dono  DivOm  gratinima  serpit. 

jEh.  ii.  269. 

Pearc^- 

736.  This  said  unanimous,  and 
other  rites 

Observing  none,  but  adoration 
pure 

fVhich  God  Hies  best,] 

Here  Milton  expresses  his  own 
favourite  notions  of  devotion. 


which,  it  is  well  known,  were 
very  much  against  any  thing  ce- 
remonial; and  this  confirms  what 
was  observed  in  his  life,  that  he 
was  full  of  the  interior  of  reli- 
gion, though  he  little  regarded 
the  exterior.  Thyer. 

744.  fVhalever  hypocrites  &c.] 
Our  author  calls  those,  who 
under  a notion  of  greater  purity 
and  perfection  decry  and  forbid 
marriage  as  they  do  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  hypocrites;  and 
says  afterwards  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Destroyer,  in  al- 
lusion to  that  text  of  St.  Paul, 
1 Tim.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  Now  the 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in 
the  latter  times  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  se- 
ducing spirits  and  doctrines  of  de- 
vils, speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with 
a hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry, 
&c. 
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Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Our  Maker  bids  increase  ; who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail  wedded  Love,  mysterious  law,  true  source  jr>o 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adult’rous  lust  was  driv’n  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ; by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  755 

- Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 


750.  Hail  nedded  Love,  &c.] 
An  ingenious  friend  has  inforn3ed 
me,  that  this  address  to  wedded 
love  is  borrowed  from  one  of 
Tasso’s  letters ; 0 dolce  con- 

giuntione  de'  cuori,  o soave  uitione 
de  gli  attimi  nostri,  0 legUimo 
Hodo,  &c.  The  quotation  would 
swell  this  note  to  too  great  a 
length ; but  the  reader,  who 
understands  Italian,  may,  if  he 
please,  compare  the  original 
with  our  author,  and  he  will 
easily  perceive  what  an  excellent 
copier  Milton  was,  as  judicious 
in  omitting  some  circumstances 
os  in  imitating  others.  It  is  in 
one  of  Tasso’s  letters  to  his 
relation  Signor  Hercole  Tasso, 
lib.  it.  p.  150.  Edit.  In  Venelia. 

1592. 

750.  — myiteriout  lam,']  'fhat 
is,  including  a mystery  in  it,  in 
the  same  sense  as  mysterious 
rites  are  s[>oken  of  before.  He 
plainly  alludes  to  St.  Paul’s 
calling  matrimony  a mystery, 
Eph.  V.  32.  No  need  then  for 
Dr.  Bentley's  mysterious  league; 
and  his  objection,  that  a late 

VOL.  I. 


supposed  to  be  mysterious  is  no 
law  at  all,  is  easily  answered  ; 
for  by  mysterious  he  (Dr.  Bentley) 
means,  itself  hidden  or  concealed  ; 
and  Milton  means,  containing 
some  hidden  meaning  in  it,  be- 
sides the  plain  precept  which 
appeared.  Pearce. 

752.  — tff  all  things  common 
else.]  Dr.  Bentley  reads  'mong 
all  things ; but  0/  signifies  among 
in  this  place,  as  it  does  in  ver. 
411.  and  in  v.  659-  vi.  24.  and 
elsewhere.  Pearce. 

756.  — and  all  the  charities] 
Charities  is  used  in  the  Latin 
signiRcntion,  and  like  carilates 
comprehends  all  the  relations, 
all  the  endearments  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity,  as  in 
Cicero  De  Officiis,  i.  17.  Cari 
sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  pro- 
pinqiii,  familiares  ; sed  omnes 
omnium  caritatcs  patria  una 
complexa  est.  It  is  used  like- 
wise in  this  manner  in  the 
Italian,  and  by  Tasso  in  the 
place  which  our  author  is  here 
imitating,  Ma  la  charita  del 
/'glivolo,  e del  padre. 

T 


A 
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Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  known . 

Far  be’  it,  that  I should  write  thee  sin  or  blame. 

Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  t6o 

Whose  bed  is  undefil’d  and  chaste  pronounc’d. 

Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  us’d. 

Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 

Reigns  here  and  revels  ; not  in  the  bought  smile  ^6s 


761.  Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and 
chaste  pronounc'd,]  In  allusion 
to  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed 
uadqfiled.  And  Milton  must 
have  bad  a good  opinion  of 
marri.nge,  or  he  would  never 
hare  h.-id  three  wives.  And 
though  this  panegyric  upon 
wedded  love  may  be  condemned 
as  a digression,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a digression,  when  it 
grows  so  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  and  is  introduced  so 
properly,  while  the  action  of  the 
poem  is  in  a inanuer  suspended, 
and  while  Adum  and  Eve  arc 
lying  down  to  sleep;  ond  if 
morality  be  one  great  end  of 
poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  better 
promoted  than  by  such  digres- 
sions as  this  and  that  upon 
hypocrisy  at  the  latter  {>art  of 
the  third  book. 

763.  Here  love  his  golden  shafts 
employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves 
his  purple  wings,] 

Here,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes, 
there  is  a palpable  imitation  of 
Jonson,  Hvniensei,  vol.  v.  p. 
S91. 


Marriage  love’a  object  it,  at  whoce 
bright  eyes 

He  lights  his  torches,  and  calls  them 
his  skies ; 

For  her  he  wings  his  shoulders,  fee. 

Eut  our  author  has  a reference 
to  Ovid’s  Cupid,  who  has  a 
golden  dart  with  a sharp  point, 
which  is  attractive;  and  one  of 
lead  and  blunted,  which  is  re- 
pulsive. Metani.  i.  470. 

Quod  facit,  aiiraltim  est,  et  cuspide 
fulget  ttCMii, 

So  again,  of  faithless  love, 
“ Strait  his  [Love's]  arrows  lose 
their  golden  heads.”  Divorce, 
b.  i.  ch.  vi.  Prose  Works,  i.  174- 
T.  Warton. 

765.  Reigns  here  and  revels  ,•] 
What  our  author  here  says-  of 
marriage,  Marino  applies  in  Uie 
same  terms  to  Venus  in  his  de- 
scription of  her,  Adon.  cant.  ii. 
St.  114.  and  it  is  probable  that 
Milton  alluded  to  this  and  other 
such  extravagances  of  the  poets, 
and  meant  to  say,  that  what 
they  bad  extravagantly  and 
falsely  applied  to  loose  wanton 
love,  was  really  true  of  that 
passion  in  its  state  of  innocence. 


V 
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Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  uiiiiidear’d, 

Casual  fruition  ; nor  in  court  amours, 

Mix’d  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 

Or  serenate,  which  the  starv’d  lover  sings 

To  his  proud  fair,  best  quittetl  with  disdain.  7;o 

These  lull’d  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 

And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow’ry  roof 
Show’r’d  roses,  which  the  morn  repair’d.  Sleep  on, 
Blest  pair  ; and  O yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.  775 
Now  had  night  measur’d  with  her  shadowy  cone. 


Quiui  Amor  m trastiiUai  e quindi 
impcFA. 

Thyer. 

767.  —nor  in  court  (imours, 

Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,] 
Milton  now  speaks  contemptu- 
ously of  those  interludes,  wliich 
had  been  among  the  chief  di- 
versions of  an  elegant  and  liberal 
monarch.  And  in  his  Ready  and 
easy  nay  io  establish  a free  com- 
monnealth,  written  in  166O,  on 
the  incoiipeniences  and  dangers  of 
readmitting  kingship,  and  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  noxious 
humour  of  returning  to  Bondage, 
he  says,  “ a king  must  be  adorerl 
as  a demigod,  with  a dissolute 
and  haughty  court  about  him, 
of  vast  expence  and  Iu.\ury, 
masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauch- 
ing our  prime  gentry,  both  male 
and  female,  not  in  their  pastimes 
only,  &c.”  Pr.  \V.  i.  590. 

There  had  been  a time  when 
Milton  had  not  yet  contracted  an 
aversion  to  courts  nnd  court 
amusements.  In  L' Allegro, 

— romp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 

With  mask,  and  antique  pegenntry. 


ttre  among  his  pleasures : and 
the  Mask  was  a species  of  en- 
tertainment to  which  os  a writer 
he  bad  given  encouragement. 
The  royal  Masks  however  did 
not,  like  Cumus,  always  abound 
with  Platonic  recommendations 
of  the  doctrine  of  chastity.  T. 
ff'arton. 

769.  Or  serenate,  which  the 
starv’d  lover  sings]  We  com- 
monly say  serenade  with  the 
French,  but  Milton  keeps,  as 
usual,  the  Italian  word  serenate, 
which  the  starved  lover  sings, 
started  as  this  compliment  was 
commonly  paid  in  sereno,  in 
clear  cold  nights.  Horace  men- 
tions this  circumstance,  Od.  iii. 
X.  i. 

Extremum  Tanain  si  bibercs,  Lyce, 

Savo  nupta  viro,  me  lamen  esperaa 

Projectuin  ante  fores  objicere  incolia 
Plorarcs  aquilonibtis : 

and  in  another  of  his  odes  he 
has  preserved  a fragment  of  one 
of  these  songs,  Od.  i.  xxv.  7. 

Me  tuo  loDgas  pereuntc  noetes, 
Lydia,  dormia. 

776.  Now  had  night  measur'd 
T 9 
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Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault, 

And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim 
Forth  issuing  at  th’  accustom’d  hour  stood  arm’d 
To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade,  780 

When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  pow’r  thus  spake. 

Uzziel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch  ; these  other  wheel  the  north  ; 


toUh  her  shadowy  cone]  A cone 
is  a figure  round  at  bottom,  and 
lessening  all  the  way  ends  in  a 
point.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  the  base  of 
the  cone  standing  upon  that  side 
of  the  globe  where  the  sun  is 
not,  and  consequently  when  it  is 
night  there.  This  cone  to 
those  who  are  on  the  darkened 
side  of  the  earth,  could  it  be 
seen,  would  mount  as  the  sun 
fell  lower,  and  be  at  its  utmost 
higbth  in  the  vault  of  their  hea- 
ven when  it  was  midnight.  The 
shadowy  cone  had  now  arisen 
half  way,  consequently  sup- 
posing it  to  be  about  the  time 
when  the  days  and  nights  were 
of  equal  length,  (as  it  was  x.  329.) 
it  must  he  now  about  nine 
o’clock,  the  usual  time  of  the 
angels  setting  their  sentries,  ns 
it  immediately  follows.  This  is 
marking  the  time  very  poetically. 
Richardson. 

777-  Half  nay  up  hilt]  The 
expression  is  something  dark, 
hut  it  is  right.  Half  nay  up  hill, 
half  way  towards  midnight,  the 
third  hour  of  the  night;  the 
accustomed  hour  for  the  first 
military  watch  to  take  their 
rounds.  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  1. 


Phoebus  was  cliinbing  up  the  eastern 
hUl. 

Bentley. 

777.  — Ihis  vast  sublunar  vault,] 
For  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
sweeps  os  it  were  the  whole  arch 
or  vault  of  heaven  between  the 
earth  and  moon,  and  extends 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
as  appears  from  the  lunar 
eclipses. 

778.  And  from  their  ivory  port 
&c.]  We  cannot  conceive  that 
here  is  any  allusion  to  the  ivory 
gate  of  sleep,  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  from  whence 
false  dreams  proceeded  ; for  the 
poet  could  never  intend  to  in- 
sinuate that  what  he  was  saying 
about  the  angelic  guards  was  all 
a fiction.  As  the  rock  was  of 
alabaster,  ver.  543.  so  he  makes 
the  gate  of  ivory,  and  houses 
and  palaces  of  ivory  are  men- 
tioned as  instances  of  magnifi- 
cence in  Scripture,  as  arc  like- 
wise doors  of  ivory  in  Ovid, 
Met.  iv.  185. 

Leninius  exlemplo  vatvat  patefecit 
etHrnat. 

7S2.  Uxtiel,]  The  next  com- 
manding angel  to  Gabriel;  his 
name  in  Hebrew  is  the  strength  of 
God,  as  all  God's  mighty  angels 
are.  Hume. 
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Our  circuit  meets  full  west.  As  flame  they  part, 

Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  785 
From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  spi’rits  he  call’d 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing’d  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearch’d  no  nook  ; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  feir  creatures  lodge,  790 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep  secure  of  harm. 

This  evening  from  the  sun’s  decline  arriv’d 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought?)  escap’d 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 795 

Such  where  ye  And,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 

Dazzling  the  moon  ; these  to  the  bow’r  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought : him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a “toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  8OO 


784.  — Ai  flame  they  par/,] 
This  break  in  the  verse  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  subject. 
They  part  as  the  flame  divides 
into  separate  wreaths.  A short 
simile,  but  expressive  of  their 
quickness  and  rapidity,  and  of 
their  brightness  amt  the  splendor 
of  their  armour  at  the  same  time. 
Homer  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad  compares  the  march  of 
the  Trojans  to  the  flame,  but 
this  simile  is  better  suited  to 
these  beings,  of  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture says.  He  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a flame 
of  fire. 

785.  Half  wheeling  to  the  shield, 
half  to  the  spear.']  Declinare  ad 
hastam  tel  ad  scutum.  Livy,  to 
wheel  to  the  right  or  left,  t/umr. 


As  all  the  angels  stood  in  the 
eastern  gate,  their  right  band 
was  to  the  north,  to  the  spear ; 
their  left  hand  to  the  south,  to 
the  shield.  From  these  that 
wheeled  to  the  spear  Gabriel 
calls  out  two  ; he  himself  then 
was  in  that  company.  Shield 
and  spear  for  left  hand  and  right, 
while  the  men  are  supposed  in 
arms,  gives  a dignity  of  expres- 
sion, more  than  the  common 
words  have.  Bentley. 

788.  Ithuriel  and  jSephon,] 
Two  angels  having  their  nnmes 
as  indication  of  their  oflices. 
Ithuriel  in  Hebrew  the  discovery 
of  God.  Zephon  in  Hebrew  a 
secret  or  searcher  of  secrets, 
Hume. 
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Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy’,  and  with  them  forge 

Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams, 

Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th’  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise  aos 

Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distemper’d,  discontented  thoughts. 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingend’ring  pride. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear  sio 

Touch’d  lightly  ; for  no  falsehood  can  indure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness  ; up  he  starts 
Discover’d  and  surpris’d.  As  when  a spark 
Lights  on  a heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid  si5 

Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a rumour’d  war,  the  smutty  grain 


804.  Or  if,  intpiring  venom,  &c.] 
So  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  351.  where 
the  serpent,  that  the  fury  Alecto 
had  flung  upon  Amata,  creeps 
softly  over  her, 

Vipeream  inspirana  anlmam— 

Pertentat  sentua. 

Richardson. 

The  construction  is.  Assaying 
to  reach  the  organs  of  fancy,  and 
so  to  work  upon  her  by  phan- 
tasms and  dreams  j or  (assaying) 
if  he  might  taint  the  animal 
spirits,  which  arise  from  pure 
blood  as  soft  and  gentle  airs 
from  clear  rivers,  and  by  tainting 
the  animal  spirits  might  raise  at 
least  vain  thoughts,  if  not  sinful 
actions. 


814.  —As  when  a spark 

Lights  on  a heap  of  nitrous 
powder,  itc.] 

Ariosto  uses  the  same  simile  to 
describe  a sudden  start  of  pas- 
sion. Orl.  Fur.  cant.  x.  st.  40. 

Non  co8i  fin  ralnitro,  e lolfo  puro 

Tocco  dal  foco,  aubilo  a'auampo. 

Ev*n  os  saltpetre  mixt  with  beiin* 
stone  pure, 

Inflameth  strait,  when  once  it  feels 
the  fire.  /Iarrt>t£iom. 

Thyer. 

816.  Fit  for  the  tun]  It  is 
commonly  called  a barrel : but 
Milton  fur  the  sake  of  bis  verse, 
and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a less 
vulgar  term,  calls  it  a tvn  from 
the  French  tonneau,  any  cask  or 
vessel. 
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With  sudden  blaze  diffus’d  inflames  the  air : 

So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  Fiend. 

Back  stept  those  two  fair  Angels  half  amaz’d 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king  ; 

Yet  thus,  unmov’d  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

Which  of  those  rebel  spi’rits  adjudg’d  to  hell 
Com’st  thou,  escap’d  thy  prison  ? and  transform’d, 
Why  sat’st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait, 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fill’d  with  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me  ? ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar  : 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown,  830 
The  lowest  of  your  throng  ; or  if  ye  know. 

Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answ’ring  scorn  with  scorn. 


8I9.  So  storied  up  in  bis  own 
shape  the  Fiend.]  His  planting 
himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a toad,  in  order  to 
produce  vain  dreams  and  ima- 
ginations, is  a circumstance  that 
surprises  the  reader ; as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is 
wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the 
literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under 
it.  His  answer,  upon  his  being 
discovered  and  demanded  to 
give  an  account  of  himself,  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and 
intrepidity  of  his  character. 
Zephon’s  rebuke,  with  the  in- 
fluence it  had  on  Satan,  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  moral. 
Addison. 


829.  — there  sitting  where  ye 
dttrst  not  soar;]  As  sitting  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  other  ancient  writers,  for 
a posture  that  implies  a high 
rank  of  dignity  and  power; 
Satan  by  Uiis  expression  in- 
timates his  great  superiority  over 
them,  that  he  had  the  privilege 
to  sit,  as  an  angel  of  figure  and 
authority,  in  an  eminent  part 
of  heaven,  where  they  durst  not 
soar,  where  they  did  not  presume 
even  to  come.  Greenwood. 

834h  To  whom  thus  Zephon^ 
Zephon  is  very  properly  made  to 
answer  him,  and  not  Ithuriel, 
that  each  of  them  may  appear 
as  actors  upon  this  occasion. 
Ithuriel  with  his  spear  restored 
T 4 
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Think  not,  revolted  spi’rit,  thy  shape  the  same,  835 
Or  undiminish’d  brightness  to  be  known, 

As  when  thou  stood’st  in  heav’n  upright  and  pure  ; 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Departed  from  thee’ ; and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul.  840 

But  come,  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub  ; and  his  grave  rebuke, 

Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  8*5 

Invincible  : abash’d  the  Devil  stood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue’  in  her  shape  how  lovely  ; saw,  and  pin’d 


the  fiend  to  his  own  shape,  and 
Zcphnn  rebukes  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  well,  if  the 
same  person  had  done  both. 

835.  Think  not,  revolted  spirit, 
thy  shape  the  same 
Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to 
be  knonn,"] 

Dr.  Bentley  judges  rightly 
enough  that  the  present  reading 
is  faulty ; for  if  the  words  thy 
shape  the  same  are  in  the  ablative 
case  put  absolutely,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  undiminished  should 
follow  brightness : and  accord- 
ingly the  Doctor  reads  or 
brightness  undiminished : which 
order  of  the  words  we  most 
follow,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
as  small  an  alteration  to  read 
thus. 

Think  not,  revolted  spi'rit,  by  shape 
the  same 

Or  undiminish'd  brightness  to  be 
known : 


just  as  in  i.  739.  wc  hare 

— his  hand  was  tsoms 

In  hcav’n  by  man;  a tow’red  struc- 
ture high. 

Pearce. 

Butwithout  any  alteration  may 
we  not  understand  shape  and 
brightness  as  in  the  accusative 
case  after  the  verb  think  f Think 
not  thy  shape  the  same,  or  un- 
diminished brightness  to  be 
known  now,  as  it  was  formerly 
in  heaven. 

8*5.  Severe  in  youthful  beauty, 
added  grace]  Virg.  .fin.  v.  344. 

Gratior  et  pulchro  vcniens  in  corpora 
virtue. 

848.  Firtue'  in  her  shape  how 
lovely ; &c.^  What  is  said  here 
of  seeing  Virtue  ia  her  shape  how 
lovely  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  Cicero,  Formam 
quidera  ipsani  et  quasi  faciem 
htmesti  vidcs,  qux  si  oculia 
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His  loss  ; but  chiefly  to  find  here  obsen^’d 

His  lustre  visibly  impair’d  ; yet  seem’d  850. 

Undaunted.  If  1 must  contend,  said  he. 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent. 

Or  all  at  once  ; more  glory  will  be  won. 

Or  less  be  lost.  Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold. 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  855 

Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

The  Fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 

But  like  a proud  steed  rein’d,  went  haughty  on. 
Champing  his  iron  curb  : to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain  ; awe  from  above  had  quell’d  860 
His  heart,  not  else  dismay’d.  Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join’d. 
Awaiting  next  command.  To  whom  their  chief 
Gabriel  from  the  front  thus  call’d  aloud.  865 

O friends,  1 hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 


cerneretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut 
ait  Plato)  excitaret  sapientie. 
Cic.  de  Off.  i.  5.  as  what  follows, 
san>  and  pined  his  loss,  is  an 
imitation  of  Persius,  Sat.  iii.  38. 

Virtutem  videant  intabescantque 
relicta. 

Virtue  in  all  her  charmt  before  them 
•et. 

And  rack  them  with  the  pangs  of 
vain  regret.  Hoaei, 

858.  — went  haughty  on,] 

Satan  is  afterwards  led  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guar- 
dian angels,  who  kept  watch  in 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion  is  so 
remarkable  a beauty,  that  the 
most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  it.  Addison. 


But  Hike  a proud  iletd  rtiu’d,  vent 
haughty  on, 

Oumping  hU  curt. 

This  literally  from  what  Mer- 
cury says  to  Prometheus,  .^schyl. 
Prom.  Vinct.  1008. 

—imutn  2i  rn/un  in  tul^trpni 

nuktt,  PtuZf  mmi  w(H  nimi  ftuxn. 

Thyer. 

863.  GahriSl  from  the  front"] 
Gabriel  is  pronounced  here  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  though 
commonly  it  is  used  as  only  of 
two;  a liberty  which  Milton 
takes  in  the  names  of  the  angels. 

866.  O friends,  I hear  &c.] 
Gabriel’s  discovering  Satan's 
approach  at  a distance  is  drawn 
with  great  strength  and  live- 
liness of  imagination.  Addison. 
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Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade, 

And  with  them  comes  a third  of  regal  port, 

But  faded  splendour  wan  ; who  by  his  gait  870 

And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell, 

Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 

Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two  approach’d. 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where  found,  875 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couch’d. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Grabriel  spake. 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib’d 


The  learned  Mr.  Upton  in  hie 
Critical  Obterva/ions  on  Shaie- 
tpeare  remarks,  that  Milton  in 
this  whole  episode  kee|>8  close 
to  his  master  Homer,  who  sends 
out  Ulysses  and  Diomede  into 
the  Trojan  camp  as  spies,  Iliad. 
X.  533. 

'Inrvf  ft  mturAtn  apfi  ttvtrn  tamtu 
fiaXXu. 

O friend.!,  I hear  the  tread  of  nimble 
feet. 

Omro  tr«»  Uftin  twst,  ir  m(  nXafn 
•mi.  Tcr.  540. 

He  sc.iree  bad  ended,  when  those 
two  approach'd, 

877.  — tvilh  stem  regard]  An- 
swering to  the  Homeric 
•e^>«<i  Iliad,  iii  and  i3tn, 

torve  intuitiis,  Iliad,  iv.  Hume. 

87s.  — broke  the  bounds  pre- 
scrib’d 

To  Iky  transgressions,'] 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  transcursions ; 
and  Mr.  Richardson  understands 
transgressions  in  the  same  sense. 
But  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes. 


though  it  is  right  to  say  that 
bounds  are  prescribed  to  hinder 
transcursions,  yet  I think  it  is 
not  proper  to  say,  that  bounds 
are  prescribed  to  transcursions. 
And  the  common  reading  is 
justifiable : for  though  (as  Dr. 
Bentley  says)  no  bounds  could 
be  set  to  Satan's  transgressions, 
but  he  could  transgress  in  his 
thought  and  mind  every  mo- 
ment i yet  it  is  good  sense,  if 
Milton  meant  (as  I suppose  he 
did)  that  the  bounds  of  hell 
were  by  God  prescribed  to  Sa- 
tan’s transgressions,  so  as  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  trans- 
gress no  where  else,  but  within 
those  bounds  ; whereas  he  was 
now  attempting  to  transgress 
without  them.  And  by  this 
interpretation  we  shall  not  un- 
derstand transgressions  in  the 
sense  of  the  pure  Latin,  and 
transgress  in  the  very  next  line 
in  the  usual  English  acceptatimi, 
but  shall  affix  the  same  notion 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
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To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturb’d  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress  880 

By  thy  example,  but  have  pow’r  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place  ; 

Employ’d  it  se€ms  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss  ? 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.  S8S 
Gabriel,  thou  hadst  in  heav’n  th’  esteem  of  wise. 

And  such  I held  thee ; but  this  question  ask’d 
Puts  me  in  doubt.  Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell. 
Though  thither  doom’d  ? Thou  would’st  thyself,  nodoubt. 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place  891 

Farthest  from  pain,  where  thou  might’st  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I sought ; 

To  thee  no  reason,  who  know’st  only  good,  895 

But  evil  hast  not  tried : and  wilt  object 


883.  — (o  violate  sleep,]  Shake- 
speare in  Nfacbeth  has  a stronger 
expression,  to  murder  sleep; 
both  equally  pro[)er  in  the  places 
where  they  ore  employed. 

887.  — but  thU  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt.] 

Homer:  Thou  seemedst  a wise 
man  formerly.  Not  3* 

Bentley. 

89^.  — to  change 
Torment  tvith  ease,] 

We  commonly  say  to  change 
one  thing  for  another,  and  Dr. 
Bentley  would  read  Jbr  ease  in 
this  place:  but  to  change  tor- 
ment with  ease  is  according  to  the 


Latins,  whom  Milton  often  foU 
lows.  Glandem  mutavil  aristd, 
V’'irg.  Geor.  i.  8. 

896.  — and  milt  object 

His  will  rvho  bound  us  ?] 

If  these  words  are  to  be  read 
with  a note  of  interrogation  os 
in  all  the  editions,  thou  must  be 
understood,  and  Dr.  Bentley 
chooses  to  read  and  wilt  thou' 
olject.  It  is  a concise  way 
of  speaking,  somewhat  like 
that  in  ii.  780.  and  knonest 
for  whom.  I have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  passage  may 
be  read  without  the  note  of  io« 
terrogation,  by  joining  it  in 
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His  will  who  bound  us  ? let  him  surer  bar 

His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 

In  that  dark  durance : thus  much  what  was  ask’d. 

The  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; goo 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm.  ♦ 

Thus  he  in  scorn.  The  warlike  angel  mov’d. 
Disdainfully  half  smiling  thus  replied. 

O loss  of  one  in  heav’n  to  judge  of  wise. 

Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew,  903 

And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  scap’d. 

Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicens’d  from  his  bounds  in  hell  prescrib’d  ; 

So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain  910 

However,  and  to  scape  his  punishment. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath, 
Which  thou  incurr’st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sev’nfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain  915 
Can  equal  anger  infinite  provok’d. 

But  wherefore  thou  alone  ? wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  hell  broke  loose  ? is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ? or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  indure  ? courageous  chief,  920 

The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou  alleg’d 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 

Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fiigitive. 

To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answer’d  frowning  stern. 

construction  with  what  goes  tion  gives  a spirit  and  quickness 
before ; but  asking  the  ques-  to  it. 
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Not  that  I less  indure,  or  shrink  from  pain,  ^5 

Insulting  angel ; well  thou  know’st  I stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 

And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before,  930 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 
A faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried  : 

I therefore,  I alone  first  undertook  935 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 

To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air  ; 940 

Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 

What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 

Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heav’n,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne. 
And  practis’d  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  945 

To  whom  the  warrior  angel  soon  replied. 


926.  — usell  thou  knoio’tt  I 
stood 

Thy  fiercest, 1 

Dr.  Bentley  rends  The  fiercest, 
that  is  pain  : but  Thy  fiercest  is 
right,  and  we  may  understand  it 
with  Dr.  Pearce  Ths/  fiercest 
attack,  or  with  Mr.  Richardson 
Thy  fiercest  enemy.  Fiercest  is 
used  as  a substantive,  as  our 
author  often  uses  adjectives. 
Dr.  Pearce  gives  several  in- 
stances, ii.  278.  The  sensible  of 


pain.  xi.  4.  The  stony  from  their 
hearts,  xi.  497.  His  best  of  man. 

928.  The  blasting']  Thus  it  is 
in  the  first  edition,  the  second  has 
it  Thy ; but  the  sense  requires 
it  to  be  The.  Richardson. 

945.  And  practis'd  distances 
to  cringe,  not  fight.]  With  is 
understood.  With  songs  to  hymn 
his  throne,  and  with  practised 
distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 
Dr.  Bentley  has  strangely  mis- 
taken it. 
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To  say  and  strait  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 

Argues  no  leader  but  a liar  trac’d, 

Satan,  and  could’st  thou  faithful  add  ? O name,  950 
O sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profan’d  ! 

Faithful  to  whom  ? to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 

Army  of  Fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 

Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engag’d, 

Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  905 

Allegiance  to  th’  acknowledg’d  Power  supreme  ? 

And  thou,  sjy  hypocrite,  who  now  would’st  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  w ho  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn’d,  and  cring’d,  and  servilely  ador’d 
Heav’n’s  awful  Monarch  ? wherefore  hut  in  hope  960 
To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 

But  mark  what  I arrecd  thee  now,  Avant ; 

Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledd’st;  if  from  this  hour 
Within  these  hallow’d  limits  thou  appear. 

Back  to  th’  infernal  pit  I drag  thee  chain’d,  965 

And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr’d. 

So  threaten’d  he ; but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  Replied. 

Then  when  I am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains,  970 


962.  — arreed]  To  decree,  to 
award. 

965.  —I  drag  thee]  The  pre- 
sent tense  used  for  the  future,  to 
signify  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  menace.  Hume. 

A LatinUm,  and  very  em- 
phatical.  Quae  prima  pericula 
vita.  Virg.  .Ain.  iii.  S67-  Cui  Jit- 
mula  trader  f Quern  dominum  vo- 


cvf  Senec.  Troatl.  4“3-  Richard- 
ion. 

966.  And  seal  thee  to,^  This 
seems  to  allude  to  the  chaining  ef 
the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  leAidi 
is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  mentioned 
in  the  Revelation  ; and  he  east 
him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  him  vp,  and  set  a seal  upon 
him.  XX.  S.  Hume. 
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Proud  limitary  cherub,  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven’s  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers. 

Us’d  to  the  yoke,  draw’st  his  triumphant  wheels  975 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav’n  star-pav’d. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th’  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn’d  fiery  red,  sharp’ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a field  9S0 


971-  Proud  limitary  Cherub.^ 
Thou  proud  prescribing  angel 
that  presumest  to  limit  me^  and 
appoint  ray  prison,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume.  Or  rather  limitary, 
set  to  guard  the  bounds ; a taunt 
insulting  the  good  anirel  as  one 
employed  on  a little  mean  office, 
according  to  Mr.  Richardson. 
For  limitary  (as  Dr.  Heylin  re- 
marks) is  from  limitaneus.  Mi- 
lilts  Ihnitanei  are  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison upon  the  frontiers.  So  Dux 
limitaneut.  Digest.  And  ns  Mr. 
Thyer  farther  observes,  the  word 
is  intended  as  a scornful  sneer 
upon  what  Gabriel  had  just  said, 

— if  from  this  hour 

Within  thele  hsllonr’d  limUt  thou 
appear. 

974.  Bide  on  thy  uingt,  &c.] 
This  seems  to  allude  to  Kzekiel's 
vision,  where  four  cherubims 
are  appointed  to  the  four  wheels : 
And  the  cherubims  did  lift  up 
their  wings,  and  the  wheels  betides 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Ood  of 
Israel  mas  over  them  above.  See 
chap.  i.  and  x.  and  xi.  %2. 

977-  IPhile  thus  he  spake,  &c.] 
The  conference  between  Gabriel 


and  Satan  abounds  with  senti- 
ments proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  spe.akers.  Satan  cloth- 
ing himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly 
sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discoril 
celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are 
both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and 
their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds.  Addison. 

980.  tVilh  ported  spears,']  M^ith 
their  spears  borne  pointed  towards 
him.  A military  term.  Hume. 

980.  — as  thick  as  when  a field 
&c.]]  It  is  familiar  with  the 
poets  to  compare  an  army  with 
their  spears  and  swords  to  a field 
of  standing  corn.  Homer  has 
a simile  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, comparing  the  motion  of 
the  army  after  Agamemnon’s 
speech  to  the  waving  of  the  ears 
of  corn.  Iliad,  ii.  147. 

■fit  V »TI  Junim  Zifmt  jWv  XaiiiF 
lUut, 

AmCfH  iti  v'  nfum  uerm- 

'Of  nm  »««*  Mytfi)  mmtn. 
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Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them  ; the  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.  On  t’other  side  Satan  alarm’d  985 

Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  stood. 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov’d  : 

His  stature  reach’d  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 


And  a«  on  com  when  wettem  gusts 
descend. 

Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests 
bend : 

Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host 
appears. 

With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of 
waving  spears.  Pi^. 

986.  — dilated  stood,  &c.]  Our 
author  is  indebted,  I fancy,  for 
this  nervous  expression  to  the 
following  description  of  Tasso's 
Argantes  addressing  himself  to 
fight  with  Tancred,  Gier.  Lib. 
cant.  xix.  st.  12. 

Ma  disteso  e eretto  il  fero  Argantc. 

Disteso  in  Italian  is  exactly  the 
same  with  dilated  in  English, 
and  expresses  very  strongly  the 
attitude  of  an  eager  and  un- 
daunted combatant,  where  fury 
not  only  seems  to  erect  and  en- 
large his  stature,  but  expands 
as  it  were  his  whole  frame,  and 
extends  every  limb.  I do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  before 
met  with  the  word  dilated  applied 
in  the  same  manner  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremovM: 

So  Satan  in  Tasso,  cant.  iv.  st.  6. 

Ne  pur  Caipe  s’inalza,  6 1 magoo 
AtUmte, 

Ch*  snzi  lui  non  paresse  un  picciol 
oolle. 


The  use  of  the  word  unremoi-ed 
for  immoveable  is  very  poetical, 
and  justified  by  Milton’s  conjugal 
attraction  unreproved,  and  Spen- 
ser's unreproved  truth.  See  the 
note  on  492.  Thyer. 

987.  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  un~ 
remoo'd;]  Well  may  Satan  be 
likened  to  the  greatest  moun- 
tains, and  be  said  to  stand  as  firm 
and  immoveable  as  they,  when 
Virgil  has  applied  the  same  com- 
parison to  his  hero,  ]S.n.  xii.  701. 

Quantus  Alhos,  aut  quontua  Eryx, 
aut  ipse  coruscis 

Cum  fremit  illcibus  quantus,  gaudet- 
que  nivali 

Vertice  sc  attollent  pater  Appennioua 
ad  auras. 

Like  Eryx,  or  like  Athos  great  be 
shows. 

Or  father  Ap|>ennine,  when  while 
with  snows. 

His  head  divine  obscure  in  clouds 
he  hides. 

And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on 
his  sides,  Diydew. 

988.  His  stature  reach'd  the 
5^y,]  It  is  probable  that  besides 
Homers  Discord,  Iliad,  iv,  443. 

Ov^sfi  (rr«(i{i  mmfn,  Mtu  in 

and  Virgil's  Fame,  .lEn.  iv.  177. 

ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nu- 
bila  condit, 

mentioned  in  a note  above  by 
Mr.  Addison,  he  alluded  likewise 
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Sat  horror  plum’d  ; nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem’d  botli  spear  and  shield  : now  dreadful  deeds 
Might  have  ensu’d,  nor  only  Paradise  tjoi 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  heav’n  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturb’d  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon  995 

Th’  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray 


to  that  noble  description  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.  16.  It 
touched  the  heaven,  but  it  etood 
upon  the  earth. 

989.  Sat  horror  plum’d;]  Hor- 
ror is  personified,  and  is  made 
the  plume  of  his  helmet;  amt 
how  much  nobler  au  idea  is  this 
than  the  horses'  tails  and  sphinxes 
and  dragons  and  other  terrible 
animals  on  the  helmets  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  or  even  than  the 
Chimxra  vomiting  fl.imes  on  the 
crest  of  Turnus,  iBn.  vii.  785. 

Cui  triplici  crinilB  jubS  galea  alts 
Chimaerani 

Suatinet,  iStnteoa  efflantem  fuudbua 
ignea. 

A triple  ]>ile  of  plumes  his  crest 
adorn'd. 

On  which  with  belching  flames  Chi- 
mxra  burn'd  ! Dryden. 

989.  Other  and  better  expli- 
cations than  Dr.  Newton's  might 
be  offered.  But,  1 believe,  we 
have  no  precise  or  determi- 
nate conception  of  what  Milton 
means.  And  we  detract  from 
the  sublimity  of  the  passage  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  it,  and 
to  give  a distinct  signification. 
Here  is  a nameless  terrible  grace, 
resulting  from  a mixture  of  ide.as, 
and  a confusion  of  imagery. 
T.  Warton. 

VOI,.  I. 


989.  —nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
&c.]  This  is^  said  to  signify 
that  he  wanted  not  arms,  though 
he  was  but  just  raised  out  of  the 
form  of  a toatl.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  in  arms,  ii.  81'Z.  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging with  Death;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  his  power,  ns  an 
angel,  was  such,  that  he  could  as- 
sume them  upon  occasion  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

991.  —nor  only  Paradise  &c.] 
This  representation  of  whut  must 
have  happened,  if  Gabriel  and 
Satan  had  encountered,  is  ima- 
gined in  these  few  lines  with  a 
nobleness  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  is  an  improvement 
upon  a thought  in  Homer,  where 
he  represents  the  terrors  which 
must  hare  attended  the  conflict 
of  two  such  powers  as  Ju|>iter 
and  Neptune,  Iliad,  xv.  324. 

ttfi  K^*90f 

UfTtg, 

AnU  uU  the  Godi  that  round  old 
Saturn  dwelt. 

Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps 
of  hell.  Pope, 

996-  Th’  Eternal  to  prevent 
such  horrid  fray]  The  breaking 
off  the  combat  between  Gabriel 
U 
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Hung  forth  in  heav’n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh’d, 


and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out 
of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven, 
is  a retincment  upon  Homer's 
thought,  who  tells  us  that  before 
the  battle  between  Hector  and 
Achilles,  Jupiter  weigheil  the 
event  of  it  in  a pair  of  scales. 
The  render  may  see  the  whole 
passage  in  the  I twenty-second 
Iliad.  Virgil  before  the  last  de- 
cisive combat  describes  Jupiter 
in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing 
the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ..Eneas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this 
beBUtifVil  circumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  .Eneid,  does  not  only 
insert  it  as  a poetical  embellish- 
ment, like  the  authors  above 
mentioned  ; hut  makes  an  artful 
use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  his  fable,  and  • for  the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between 
the  two  warriors  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  engaging.  To  this 
we  may  further  add,  that  Milton 
is  the  more  justified  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  we  find  the  same  noble 
allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a 
wicked  prince,  some  few  hours 
before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain, 
is  said  to  have  been  weighed  in 
the  scales,  and  to  have  been  found 
wanting.  Addison. 

997*  — his  golden  scales,]  So 
they  are  in  Homer  xt*'*'** 
\arrm,  both  where  he  weighs  the 
destinies  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans in  book  the  eighth,  and  the 
fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles  in 
book  the  twenty-second.  And 
this  figure  of  weighing  the  des- 
tinies of  men  appeared  so  beau- 


tiful to  succeeding  poets,  that 
Eschylus  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of 
hearing  the  poets)  wrote  a tragedy 
upon  this  foundation,  which  he 
entitled  or  the  neigh- 

ing of  souls. 

998-  Betwixt  Astrea  and  the 
Scorpion  sign,]  Libra  or  the 
Scales  Is  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  as  Astrea  (or  Virgo 
the  Viigin)  and  Scorpio  also  are. 
This  does  ns  it  were  realize  the 
fiction,  and  gives  consequently 
a gyeater  force  to  it.  Richard- 
son. 

This  allusion  to  the  sign  Libra 
in  the  heavens  is  a beauty  that 
is  not  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
gives  this  passage  a manifest  ad- 
vantage over  both  their  descrip- 
tions. 

999-  Wherein  all  things  created 
first  he  neigh'd,  &c.]  This  of 
weighing  the  creation  at  first 
and  of  all  events  since  gives  us 
a sublime  idea  of  Providence, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  style 
of  Scripture,  Job  xxviii.  ?5.  To 
make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  and 
he  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure. 
chap,  xxxvii.  l6.  Dost  thou  know 
the  balancing  of  the  clouds  f Isaiah 
xl.  12.  Who  neighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance?  And  then  for  weigh- 
ing particular  events  since,  see 
1 Sam.  ii.  3.  By  him  actions  are 
weighed.  Prov.  xvi.  2.  The  Lord 
neigheth  the  spirits.  1 do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  weighing 
battles  particularly,  but  there  is 
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The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanc’d  air  um'mi 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  ail  events, 

Battles  and  realms : in  these  he  put  two  weights 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight ; 


foundation  enough  fur  that  in 
Homer  and  Virgil  as  we  have 
seen ; and  then  for  neighing 
kingdoms  we  see  an  instance  in 
Belshazzar,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, Dan.  V.  ?6. 27*  fsod  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished 
it,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances. 
So  finely  hath  Milton  improved 
upon  the  fidioos  of  the  poets 
by  the  eternal  truths  of  holy 
Scripture. 

1003.  The  sequel  each  of  part- 
ing and  of  fight  /]  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  The  signal  each  See.  To 
understand  which  of  these  two 
readings  suits  the  place  best,  let 
us  consider  the  poet's  thought, 
which  Wits  this : God  put  in  the 
golden  scales  two  weights:  in 
the  one  scale  he  put  the  weight, 
which  was  the  sequel  (that  is  re- 
presented the  consequence)  of 
Satan's  parting  from  them ; in 
the  other  scale  he  put  the  weight, 
which  was  the  sequel  of  Satan's 
fighting;  neither  of  the  scales 
had  any  thing  in  it  immediately 
relating  to  Gabriel : and  there- 
fore Dr.  Bentley  mistakes  (I 
think)  when  he  says,  that  the 
ascending  weight,  Satan's,  was 
the  signal  to  him  of  defeat ; the 
descending,  Gabriel's,  the  signal 
to  him  of  victory : they  were 
both  signals  (if  signals)  to  Satan 
only,  for  he  only  was  uteighed, 
ver.  1014  i or  rather  they  shewed 
him  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence both  of  his  fighting  and 
of  his  retreating.  The  scale  in 


which  lay  the  weight,  that  was 
the  sequel  of  his  fighting,  by  fr 
ascending  shewed  him  that  he  was 
light  in  arms,  and  could  not  ob- 
tain victory;  whereas  the  other 
scale,  in  which  was  the  sequel  of 
his  parting  or  retreating,  having 
descended,  it  was  a sign  that 
his  going  off  qnietly  would  be 
his  wisest  and  weightiest  at- 
tempt. The  reader  will  excuse 
my  having  been  so  long  in  this 
note,  when  be  considers  that 
Dr.  Bentley,  and  proba'oly  many 
others  h.ave  misunderstood  Mil- 
ton's thought  about  the  scales, 
judging  of  it  by  what  they  read 
of  Jupiter's  scales  in  Homer  and 
Virgil ; the  account  of  which  is 
very  different  from  this  of  Mil- 
ton  ; for  in  them  the  fates  of  the 
two  combatants  are  weighed  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  descent 
of  one  of  the  scales  foreshewed 
the  death  of  him  whose  fate  lay 
in  that  scale,  quo  vergnt  ponders 
lethum : whereas  in  Milton  no- 
thing is  weighed  but  what  relates 
to  ^tan  only,  and  in  the  two 
scales  are  weighed  the  two  differ- 
ent events  of  his  retreating  and 
his  fighting.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  may  appear  pretty 
plainly,  that  Milton  by  sequel 
meant  the  consequence  or  event, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1001, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  Dr.  Bentley's  signal; 
both  because  it  is  a very  impro- 
per word  in  this  place,  and  be- 
cause a signal  of  parting  and  of 
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The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick’d  the  beam 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  Fiend.  ioo5 


Jight,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
signal  when  to  part  and  when 
to  fight;  which  he  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  poet's  meaning. 
Pearce. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we 
conclude,  to  prepuce  the  pa';- 
sages  out  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
whereof  so  much  has  been  said, 
that  the  reader  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  comparing  them 
with  our  author,  Iliad,  viii.  69- 

K«  r«ri  xrmrtif  trirmiU 

TMXmtrm’ 

Ef  T »T$iu  «»9^i  ratuXiyuf  /cMirM*, 
/ iTTiiafut*  »»i  x^' 

'EAxi  )i  fiVi  y tU04f^9f 

Ax***n. 

At  fttf  twt  X^***  v**^*'^*' 

*£^iWt)r,  Wft  0»^M94f  ty^vf 

The  Sire  of  Go<U  his  golden  scales 
suspends, 

With  equal  hand:  in  these  explor'd 
the  fate 

Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  pois'd  the 
mighty  weight. 

Press'd  with  its  load  the  Grecian 
balance  lies 

Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes 
the  skies.  Pop€. 

The  same  lines,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, are  applied  to  Hector  and 
Achilles  in  the  twenty-second 
bonk,  and  there  are  thus  trans- 
lated, 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that 
’ show 

The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things 
below ! ^ 

Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he 
tries. 

And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their 
deatiniea. 


Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharg’d  with 
Hector's  fate; 

Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  bell 
receives  the  weight. 

The  passage  in  Virgil  is  shorter, 
sEn.  xii.  725. 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine 
lances 

Sustinei,  ct  fata  imponit  divena  duo- 
rum  ; 

Quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat 
pondere  lethum. 

Jove  sets  the  beam ; in  cither  scale 
he  lays 

The  champion's  fate,  and  each  ex- 
actly weighs. 

On  this  side  life,  and  lucky  chance 
ascends : 

Loaded  with  death,  that  other  scale 
descends.  Drj/den. 

Every  reader,  who  compares 
these  pnssages  with  our  author, 
must  see  plainly,  that  though 
there  is  some  resemblance,-  yet 
there  is  also  great  difference. 
There  nre  golden  tcales  in  Ho- 
mer as  well  as  in  Milton ; but 
Milton  in  some  measure  author- 
izes the  fiction,  by  making  his 
scales  the  balance  in  the  heavens. 
In  Homer  and  Virgil  the  com- 
batants are  weighed  one  against 
another;  but  here  only  Satan  is 
weighed,  in  one  scale  the  con- 
sequence of  his  retreating,  and 
of  his  fighting  in  the  other.  And 
there  is  this  farther  improve- 
ment, that  in  Homer  and  Virgil 
the  fates  are  weighed  to  satisfy 
Juj)iter  himself,  but  here  it  is 
done  only  to  satisfy  the  contend- 
ing parties,  for  Satan  to  read  his 
own  destiny.  So  that  when  Mil- 
ton  imitates  a fine  passage,  he 
does  not  imitate  it  servilely,  but 
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Satan;  I know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know’st  mine, 
Neither  our  own  but  giv’n  ; what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ? since  thine  no  more 
Than  heav’n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire ; for  proof  look  up,  loio 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign, 

Where  thou  art  weigh’d,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist.  The  Fiend  look’d  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft : nor  more ; but  fled 
*Murm’ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1015 


makes  it  as  I may  say  an  original 
of  his  own  by  his  manner  of 
varying  and  improving  it. 

1008.  — since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav'n  permits,  nor  mine,] 
Thine  and  mine  refer  to  strength, 
ver.  1006.  not  to  arms  the  sul>- 
stantive  preceding.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  strength  instead  of  arms. 

1012.  iVhere  thou  art  weigh'd, 
and  shown  how  light,  lion  weak,'] 


He  does  not  make  the  ascending 
scale  the  sign  of  victory  as  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  but  of  light- 
ness and  weakness  according  to 
that  of  Bdsliazzar,  Dan.  v.  27. 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting.  So  true 
it  is,  that  Milton  oftener  imitates 
Scripture  than  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, even  where  he  is  thought  to 
imitate  them  most. 
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IVIORNING  approached.  Ere  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesome 
dream ; he  likes  it  not,  yet  comforts  her : they  come  forth  to  their 
day  labours : their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their  hower. 
God  to  render  man  inexcusable  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him 
of  his  obedience,  of  his  free  estate,  of  his  enemy  near  at  hand, 
who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever  else  may  avail 
Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise,  his  appear- 
ance described,  his  coming  discerned  by  Adam  afar  off  sitting  at 
the  door  of  his  bower;  he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to 
his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got 
together  by  Eve;  their  discourse  at  table:  Raphael  performs  his 
message,  minds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  his  enemy ; relates  at 
Adam's  request  who  that  enemy  is,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so, 
beginning  from  his  first  revolt  in  heaven,  and  the  occasion 
thereof;  how  he  drew  his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the 
north,  and  there  incited  them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all 
but  only  Abdiel  a seraph,  who  in  argument  dissuades  and  op- 
poses him,  then  forsakes  him. 
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Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th’  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  wak’d,  so  custom’d,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temp’rate  vapours  bland,  which  th’  only  sound  5 


1.  Now  morn  her  rosy  steps'] 
This  is  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  Satan’s  coming  to  tlic 
earth ; and  os  Homer  makes  the 
morning  with  rosy  fingers, 
huTvXf  H«(,  Iliad,  i.  477-  the 
rosy-finger'd  mom,  so  Milton 
gives  her  rosy  steps,  and  vi.  3.  a 
rosy  hand.  The  morn  is  first 
gray,  then  rosy  upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  sun.  And  she 
is  said  to  sore  the  earth  &r.  by  the 
same  sort  of  metaphor  ns  Lucre- 
tius sats  of  the  sun,  ii.  311. 

— ct  liimine  conteril  arvs. 

Mr.  Thyer  adds,  that  the  same 
allegorical  description  he  re- 
meuibers  in  Shakespeare ; 

— ^The  morn  in  salTron  robe 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high 
eastern  hill. 

3.  his  sleep 

fVas  aery  light  from  pure  diges- 
lion  bred,] 


Milton's  panegyrics  on  temper- 
ance both  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, resulting  from  his  own 
practice,  are  frequent.  See  P.  L. 
xi.  47a,  515,  530.  II  Pens.  46. 
and  Comus  in  several  places. 
T,  Warton. 

5.  — which  Ih'  only  sound  &c.] 
Which  refers  to  sleep,  and  not  to 
vapours  the  substantive  immedi- 
ately preceding.  I mention  this 
because  it  has  been  tnistaken. 
It  is  certainly  mure  proper  to  say 
that  the  sound  of  leaves  and  song 
of  birds  dispersed  sleep  than 
vapours.  The  expression  only 
sound  (as  Dr.  Pearce  rightly  ob- 
serves) seems  the  same  with  that 
in  vii.  123.  Only  omniscient ; in 
both  which  places  only  signifies 
alone  ; the  only  sound,  fur  there 
was  none  other ; and  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meant  of  the  ma- 
tin song  of  the  birds,  as  well  ns 
of  the  sound  of  leaves  and  fuming 
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Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora’s  fan, 

Lightly  dispers’d,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough  ; so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken’d  Eve 

With  tresses  discompos’d,  and  glowing  cheek,  lo 

As  through  unquiet  rest : he  on  his  side 


rills.  Fuming  rills,  for  fumes  or 
steams  rise  from  the  water  in 
the  morning  according  to  ver. 
186. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now 
rise 

From  hill  or  iteamiug  lake  &c. 

but  they  do  not  make  a noise  as 
fuming,  but  only  as  rills.  Auroras 
Jan,  the  fanning  winds  among 
the  leaves  may  be  properly  called 
the  fan  of  the  morning,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  refer  a thing 
which  follows  two  substantives 
to  the  first  of  the  two  only. 
Lightlji  dispersed.  Dr.  Bentley 
says  that  dispel  sleep  is  better 
than  disperse  it : but  though  to 
dispel  sleep  may  be  the  more 
usual  expression,  yet  to  disperse 
sleep  may  be  justified  by  very 
great  authority,  for  Sophocles 
makes  use  of  the  very  same. 
Soph.  Trachin.  ()98. 

—Km  fin  nttmrai 

Tf  T M*t  M(mrt  fiXlfmfKt  t vWMt. 

And  the  shrill  matin  »OHff  of  birds  on 
every  bough. 

So  Evander  is  waked  in  Virgil, 
lEn.  viii.  456. 

Evamlrum  ex  humili  tecio  lux  sus> 
dtat  alma, 

Et  matutini  volucrum  aub  rulmine 
cantus. 

- The  cheerful  mom  salutes  Evander’s 
eyes, 

..  And  songs  of  chirping  birds  invite  to 
' rise.  Drt/Hen. 


And  Emiinia  likewise  in  Tasso, 
cant.  vii.  st.  5. 

Non  si  death  fin  che  gatrir  gU  augclU 

Non  sentl  lieti,  e aolatar  gU  altwri, 

E mormorare  it  fiume,  e gli  arbos. 
ceUl, 

E con  I'onda  seberzar  Taunt,  e co' 
fiori. 

The  birds  awak’d  her  with  their 
morning  song. 

Their  warbling  music  pierc'd  her 
tender  ear, 

The  murm’ring  brooks,  and  whist- 
ling winds  among 

The  rattling  boughs  and  leaves,  their 
part  did  bear.  Fairfax. 

Milton  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  adds) 
hath  exactly  copied  this  passage 
in  Tasso,  but  greatly  impror^ 
upon  it  by  adjusting  one  part  of 
it  to  the  peculiar  mildness  of  the 
climate  in  Paradise.  Here  were 
no  svhistUng  winds  to  rattle  among 
the  boughs,  but  only  gentle  gales 
to  fan  the  leaves ; which  did  not 
dispel  sleep,  as  Dr.  Bentiey  would 
have  it,  (for  this  word  seems  to 
carry  an  idea  ^of  force,)  but  in 
our  author's  beautiful  expression, 
lightly  dispersed  it. 

' 5.  — f/t’  only  soumQ  This  Dr. 
Bentley  calls  strange  diction,  and 
he  will  have  it  to  be  early  sound: 
but  the  present  reading  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  following  line 
in  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v. 
cant.  xi.  St.  30. 

Aa  if  tAc  only  toutid  thereof  sh*  fear'd. 

Thyer. 
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Leaning  half  rais’d,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour’d,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ; then  with  voice  16 

Mild,  as  when  Zepbyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper’d  thus.  Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espous’d,  my  latest  found, 
fleav’n’s  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 

Awake  ; the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field  so 
Calls  us  ; we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  S5 

Such  whisp’ring  wak’d  her,  but  with  startled  eye 


1 6.  Mild,  as  when  Zephyrut  on 
Flora  breathes,']  As  when  the 
soft  western  ^ales  breatlie  on 
the  Huwers.  Richardson. 

Flora  acconiing  to  ancient 
fable  was  beloved  by  Zephyr, 
See  FA.  iii.  43.  and  Ovid,  Fast. 
1.  V.  193.  Compare  Cymbdine, 
act  iv.  sc.  2. 

— They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyn  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head. 

T.  fFarlon. 

For  this  delightful  simile  Mil- 
ton  was  probably  obliged  to  his 
admired  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
Mask  of  Loce  reconciled  to  Firlue, 
song  3. 

The  fair  will  think  you  do  ’em  wrong, 
Go  choose  among — but  with  a mind 
At  gentle  at  the  ilroking  wind 
/Innt  o’er  the  gentler  Jhm'rt. 

Thyer. 


21.  — ice  lose  the  prime,]  The 
prime  of  the  day  ; as  he  colls  it 
elsewhere,  ver.  170. 

•^bat  swett  hour  of  prime, 
and  ix.  200. 

The  season  prime  fur  sweeteat  setils 
and  airs. 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  as  in  Faery  Queen, 
book  i.  cant.  vi.  st.  13. 

They  all,  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous 
prime. 

26.  Such  tchisp'ring  wak'd  her,] 
We  were  told  in  the  foregoing 
book  how  the  evil  spirit  prac- 
tised upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep, 
in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and 
ambition.  The  author,  who 
shetvs  a wonderful  art  through- 
out his  whole  poem,  in  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  several  occur- 
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On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  return’d ; for  I this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  1 never  pass’d)  have  dream’d, 
If  dream’d,  not  as  I oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 

Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow’s  next  design. 

But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night : methought 


rences  that  ari^e  in  it,  founds 
upon  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his 
awaking  finds  Eve  still  asleep, 
with  an  unusual  discomposure 
in  her  looks.  The  posture  in 
which  he  regards  her,  is  described 
with  a tenderness  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, as  the  whisper  with 
which  he  awakens  her,  is  the 
softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 
to  a lover's  ear.  I cannot  but 
take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and 
Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently 
upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a noble  spirit  of 
eastern  poetry,  and  very  often 
not  unlike  what  we  meet  with 
in  Homer,  who  is  generally 
placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon. 
I think  there  is  no  question  but 
the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech 
remembered  those  two  passages 
which  are  spoken  on  the  like 
occasion,  and  filled  with  the 
same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 
Cant.  ii.  10,&^c.  My  beloved  tpake 
and  taid  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  ; 
for  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  ap- 


pear on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with 
the  tender  grapes  give  a good  smelL 
Arise  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away. — Cant.  vii.  1 1,  12. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth 
into  the  field,  let  us  gel  up  early 
to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
grapes  appear,  and  the  pome- 
granate bud  forth — His  prefer- 
ring the  garden  of  Eden  to  that, 

where  the  upient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian 
spouse,  ix.  443. 

shews  that  the  poet  had  this  de- 
lightful scene  in  view.  Addison. 
35.  — methought 
Close  at  mine  ear  Ac.] 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high 
conceits  ingendering  pride,  which 
we  are  told  the  Devil  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where 
she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful 
lines. 

Why  sicep'sl  thou  Eve  ? &c. 
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Close  at  mine  ear  one  call’d  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice,  I thought  it  thine  ; it  said, 

Why  sleep’st  thou  Eve  ? now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake  40 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour’d  song  ; now  reigns 
Full  orb’d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things  ; in  vain, 


An  injudicious  poet  would  have 
made  Adam  talk  through  the 
whole  work  in  suck  sentiments 
as  these  : but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of 
Milton’s  Adam,  and  could  not 
be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of 
innocence,  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to 
taint  her  imagination.  Other 
vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  relation  of  her  dream 
will  be  obvious  to  every  render. 
Though  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this 
occasion,  the  particulars  of  it 
are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story 
which  follows  in  the  ninth  book. 
I shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon 
truth,  the  circumstances  of  it 
are  full  of  that  wildness  and  in- 
consistency, which  are  natural 
to  a dream.  Addison. 

41.  Tunes  srveetest  his  love-la- 
bour’d song  ,•]  Spenser  in  his  Epi- 
thalamion,  a poem  which  Milton 
seems  often  to  imitate,  has  it 
“ the  bird's  love-learned  song.” 
We  must  farther  observe  that 
our  author  takes  great  liberties 
in  his  use  of  the  genders,  some- 
times making  him  and  her  and 


it  of  the  same  thing  or  creature. 
We  have  a very  remarkable  in- 
stance in  vi.  878. 

Disburden'd  heav'n  rejoic'd  and  soon 
repair'd 

Her  mural  breach^  returning  whence 
i/  roll’d. 

The  nightingale,  though  it  is  the 
cock  that  sings,  he  makes  usu- 
ally of  the  feminine  gender,  as 
in  iv.  602. 

—the  wakeful  nightingale ; 

Sfie  all  night  long  her  amorous  des- 
cant sung. 

See  likewise  iii.  40.  vii.  436.  liut 
here  he  says  his  love-laboured  song, 
as  the  speech  is  addressed  to  Eve. 
And  for  the  same  reason  he  says 

— Heav'n  wakes  with  nil  hit  eyes, 

though  commonly  he  uses  heaven 
itself  in  the  feminine  gender,  as 
in  vii.  W5. 

—Heav’n  open’d  wide 
Her  ever  during  gates— 

and  again,  vii.  574. 

— He  through  heaven 
'that  open’d  wide  her  biasing  portals 
&c. 

The  reason  of  this  alteration  of 
the  genders  the  judicious  reader, 
when  he  examines  each  passage, 
will  easily  jierceive. 
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If  none  regard  ; heav’n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature’s  desire  ? *5 

In  whose  sight  aU  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

1>  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  1 pass’d  through  ways  50 
That  brought  me  on  a sudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge  : fair  it  seem’d. 

Much  fairer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day  : 

And  as  I wond’ring  look’d,  beside  it  stood 
One  shap’d  and  wing’d  like  one  of  those  from  heaven 
By  us  oft  seen  ; his  dewy  locks  distili’d  , 56 

Ambrosia  ; on  that  tree  he  also  gaz’d  ; 

And  O feir  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharg’<l, 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet. 

Nor  God,  nor  Man  ? is  knowledge  so  despis’d  ? eo 
Or  envy’,  or  w'hat  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  w’ho  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offer’d  good,  why  else  set  here  ? 


44.  — Heav'n  rrakes  wilh  nit 
his  eyes,]  Here  again  he  has  his 
roaster  Spenser  full  in  view, 
b.  iii.  com.  xi.  st.  45. 

— with  how  many  eyes 

High  heav'n  beholds  &c. 

49.  To  find  thee  I directed  then 
my  malk  ;"]  So  Ennius  apud  Ci- 
ceronem,  De  Divinat.  i.  20. 
ita  sola 

Poat  ilU,  germana  loror,  errare  ride- 
bar, 

Tardaque  vestigare,  ct  quoerere  te, 
neque  posse 

Corde  capesaere : aemila  nulla  pedeni 
atabilibat. 

53.  Much  fairer  to  my  fancy 


than  hy  day :]  As  the  sensations 
are  often  more  pleasing,  and 
the  irooges  more  lively,  when 
we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are 
awake.  And  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  ? Our  author 
plainly  thinks  it  may  be  effected 
by  the  agency  uf  some  spiritual 
being  upon  the  sensory  while  «e 
are  nslcep. 

.'16.  — his  demy  locks  distilVd 
Ambrosia ;] 

So  Virgil  of  Venus,  .®n.  i.  403. 

Anibrosixquf  coins  divimim  vertiee 
odorem 
Spinvere.— • 

Hume, 
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This  said,  he  paus’d  .not,  but  with  vent’rous  arm 
He  pluck’d,  he  taste'd  ; me  damp  horror  chill’d  65 
At  such  bold  words  vouch’d  with  a deed  so  bold : 

But  he  thua  overjoy’d,  O fruit  divine. 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt, 
Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only, fit 
For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men  : 70 

And  why  not  gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more  j 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows. 

The  author  not  impair’d,  but  honour’d  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  also  ; happy  though  thou  art,  75 

Happier  thou  may’s*^  be,  worthier  canst  not  be  : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 
Thyself  a goddess,  not  to  earth  confin’d. 

But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 
Ascend  to  heav’n,  by  merit  thine,  and  see  ' so 

What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou. 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev’n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck’d  ; the  pleasant  savory  smell 
So  quicken’d  appetite,  that  1,  methought,  85 

Could  not  but  taste.  Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretch’d  immense,  a prospect  wide 
And  various  : wond’ring  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation  ; suddenly  90 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down. 
And  fell  asleep  ; but  O how  glad  I wak’d 

79-  Hut  sometimes  in  the  air,  relate  to  both,  and  in  the  first 
as  we,  sometimes  &c.]  The  words  sentence  the  verb  be  is  under- 
as  tre  are  so  placed  between  the  stood.  Pearce. 
two  sentences,  as  equally  to 
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To  find  this  but  a dream  ! Thus  Eve  her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  answer’d  sad. 

Best  image  of  myself  and  dearer  half,  95 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally;  nor  can  I like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  I fear ; 

Yet  evil  whence  ? in  thee  can  harbour  none. 

Created  pure.  But  know  that  in  the  soul  100 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief ; among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ; of  all  external  things. 

Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 

She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes,  . los 

Which  reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we’  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ; then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nature  rests. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes  110 

To  imitate  her  ; but  misjoining  shapes. 

Wild  works  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 

111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Some  such  resemblances  methinks  I find 

Of  our  last  evening’s  talk,  in  this  thy  dream,  ns 

But  with  addition  strange ; yet  be  not  sad. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Man  * 


93.  -~-Thut  Eve  her  night 
Related,"] 

Thus  Eve  repeated  her  dream. 
Night  for  the  visions  and  dreams 
frequent  in  it.  So  Sil.  Ital.  iii. 
216. 

Promissa  evolvit  somni,  noctemque 
relractau 

flume. 


94.  — and  thus  MamJ  Adam 
conformable  to  his  superior 
character  for  wisdom  instructs 
and  comforts  Eve  upon  this 
occasion.  Addison. 

1 1 7.  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God 
or  Man]  God  here  must  signify 
angel,  as  it  frequently  does  in 
this  poem.  For  God  cannot  be 
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May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov’d,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind  : Which  gives  me  hope 
That  what  in  sleep  theu  didst  abhor  to  dream,  120 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  dishearten’d  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world  ; 

And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  I2r> 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom’d  smells. 

Reserv’d  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer’d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer’tl. 
But  silently  a gentle  tear  let  fall  i.so 

From  either  eye,  and  wip’d  them  with  her  hair  ; 

Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 

Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss’d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear’d  to  have  oflTended.  135 

So  all  was  clear’d,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 

But  first,  from  under  shady  arbo’rous  roof 


templed  vUh  evil,  os  St.  James 
says  (i.  13.)  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  Milton  had  just 
before  (as  Mr.  Thyer  also  ob- 
serves) used  the  term  God  in 
the  same  meaning,  ver.  59. 

Deigns  none  to  esse  thy  load  and 
taste  thy  sweet. 

Nor  God  nor  Han  ? 

again  ver.  70. 

— yet  able  to  make  Gods  of  Men. 
127.  — their  choicest  bosom’d 
smells.']  Hoarded,  locked  up  as 
in  a treasury  of  choice  things. 
So  in  the  Ode  on  the  Pass'wn,  53. 

— ttsiosem  all  (heir  echoes  mild. 

VOL.  I. 


Compare  Comus,  368. 

—the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  to- 
joms  ever. 

T.  JVarlon. 

129-  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair 
spouse,  and  she  uins  cheer'd.^  A 
manner  of  speaking  that  occurs 
sometimes  in  Scripture,  as  in 
Jerem.  xx.  7-  thou  hast  deceived 
me,  and  I teas  deceived. 

137.  But  first,  from  under 
shady  arbo’rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  tcere  come 
See.] 

As  the  comma  now  stands  after 
roof,  the  morning  hymn  of  Adam 
X 
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Soon  as  they  forth  were  conne  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up  risen. 

With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim,  140 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 

Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden’s  happy  plains. 

Lowly  they  bow’d  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  145 

In  various  style  ; for  neither  various  style 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc’d  or  sung 

Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow’d  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse,  150 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness  ; and  they  thus  began. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 


and  Eve  is  represented  as  said 
by  them  (at  one  and  the  same 
time)  from  under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  open  sight  of  the  sun  : which 
is  a contradiction.  The  sense 
plainly  requires  that  the  comma 
should  be  as  we  have  placed  it ; 
and  the  construction  is.  But  Jirsl 
they  lonly  bowed  adoring,  ver. 
144.  as  soon  as  they  were  come 
forth  from  under  the  roof  of  the 
arbour.  Pearce. 

145.  —each  morning  duly  paid 

In  various  style ;] 

As  it  is  very  well  known  that 
our  author  was  no  friend  to  set 
forms  of  prayer,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  ascribes  extemporary 
effusions  to  our  first  parents ; 
but  even  while  he  attributes 
strains  unmeditated  to  them,  he 
himself  imitates  the  Psalmist. 


153.  These  are  thy  gloriostt 
works,  &c.]  The  morning  hymn 
is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of 
those  Psalms,  where  in  the  over- 
flowings of  gratituda^ud  praise 
the  Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon 
the  angels,  but  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  inani- 
mate creation,  to  join  with  him 
in  extolling  their  common 
Maker.  Invocations  of  this  na- 
ture fill  the  mind  with  glorious 
ide.as  of  God's  works,  and 
awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm, 
which  is  so  natural  to  devotion. 
But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead 
parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a 
proper  kind  of  worship,  it  Was 
in  a p.irticular  manner  suitable 
to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the 
creation  fresh  upon  their  minds, 
and  had  not  seen  the  various 
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Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair  ; thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 155 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt’st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ; yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow’r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light,  160 

Angels;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 


dispensations  of  Providence,  nor 
consequently  could  be  acquaint- 
ed with  those  many  topics  of 
praise',  which  might  affoni  mat- 
ter to  the  devotions  of  their 
posterity.  I need  not  remark 
,the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry, 
which  runs  through  this  whole 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that 
resolution  with  which  it  con- 
cludes. Addison. 

The  author  has  raised  our  ex- 
pectation by  commending  the 
various  style,  and  holy  rapture, 
and  prompt  eloquence  of  our  first 
parents  ; and  indeed  the  hymn 
is  truly  divine,  and  will  fully 
answer  all  that  we  expected.  It 
is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a sort 
of  paraphrase  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  (of 
what  is  a paraphrase  upon  that) 
the  Canticle  placed  after  Te 
Deum  in  the  Liturgy,  O all  ye 
works  of  the  Jjord,  bless  ye  Ike 
Lord,  &c.  which  is  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. 

155.  —thyself  horn  wondrous 
then  /]  Wisd.  xiii.  S,  4,  5.  fflth 
whose  beauty,  if  they  being  de- 
lighted, took  them  to  be  gods;  let 
them  know  how  much  better  the 


Lord  of  them  is : for  the  first 
Author  of  beauty  hath  created 
thetn.  But  if  they  were  astonished 
at  their  power  and  virtue,  let 
them  understand  by  them  horn 
much  mightier  he  is  that  made 
them.  For  by  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  propor- 
tionably  the  Maker  of  them  is 
seen. 

160.  Speak  ye  tvlto  best  can 
tell,  &C.J  He  is  unspeakable,. 
ver.  156.  no  creature  can  speak 
worthily  of  him  as  he  is ; but 
speak  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye 
angels,  ye  in  heaven  ; on  earth 
join  all  ye  creatures,  ^'C. 

162.  —day  without  night,] 
According  to  Milton  there  was 
grateful  vicissitude  like  day  and 
night  in  heaven,  vi.  8.  and  we 
presume  that  he  took  the  notion 
from  Scripture,  Rev.  vii.  15. 
They  are  brfore  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  But  still  it  was 
day  without  night,  that  is,  without 
such  night  as  ours,  for  the  dark- 
ness there  is  no  more  than 
grateful  twilight.  Night  comes 
not  there  in  darker  veil.  See  ver. 
646.  of  this  book. 
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Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ; ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.  165 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  io.the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown’st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  170 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 


163.  Circle  his  throne  rrjoic- 
Mig/]  See  note  on  the  poem 
/id  Saltillum,  v.  4. 

165.  Him  first,  him  last,  him 
midst,]  Theocrit.  Idyl.  xvii.  3. 

Km  mm 

And  then  how  has  Milton  ini- 
prove<l  it  by  adding  and  without 
end  ! ns  he  is  celebrating  God, 
and  Theocritus  only  a man. 

166.  Fairest  of  stars,]  So  Ho- 
mer calls  it,  Iliad,  xxii.  .318. 

*£nri^«f)  if  MmX)ner»t  tr  IrrMTm 

last  in  the  train  of  night;  and 
Ovid  speaks  much  in  the  same 
manner.  Met.  ii.  114. 

-^DifTugiunt  steltsy  quarum  aginina 
cogit 

Lucifer,  et  csli  statione  novisAimus 
exit. 

^ The  stars  were  fled,  for  Lucifer  had 
chas'd 

The  i^Cart  awaj,  and  fled  himself  at 
last.  Additon. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
woith  remarking  that  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  committed  a 
mistake.  The  planet  Venus, 
when  she  rises  before  the  sun,  is 
called  Phosphorus,  Lucifer,  and 


the  Morning  Star ; when  she 
sets  after  the  sun  is  called  Hes- 
perus, Vesfter,  and  the  Evening 
Star,  but  she  cannot  rise  before 
him,  and  set  after  him  at  the 
same  time;  and  yet  it  may  he 
objected  that  our  author  makes 
her  do  so ; for  describing  the 
last  evening,  he  particularly 
mentions  Hesperus  that  led  the 
starry  host,  iv.  605.  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  is  addressed  as 
lust  in  the  train  of  night.  If 
this  objection  should  be  admit- 
ted, all  we  can  say  to  it  is,  that 
a poet  is  not  obliged  to  speak 
with  the  strictness  and  accuracy 
of  a philosopher. 

172.  Acknowledge  him  thy 
greater, J It  is  notan  improbable 
reading  which  Dr.  Bentley  pro- 
poses Acknowledge  him  Creator, 
or  as  Mr.  Thyer  Acknowledge  thy 
Creator : but  I supftose  the  au- 
thor made  use  of  greater  an- 
swering to  great. 

lliou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater. 

So  Ovid  calls  the  sun  the  eye  of 
the  world,  Mundi  oculus,  Met. 
iv.  228.  And  Pliny  the  soul,  Nat. 
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In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb’st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain’d,  and  when  thou  fall’st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly’st,  175 


Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  Hunc  mundi 
esse  totius  animum.  And  the 
expression  tUy  greater  may  be 
fitly  paralleled  with  Ihy  fiercest,  i v. 
927.  and  his  greater  in  Paradise 
Regained,  i.  279- 

172.  Mr.  Thyer  in  a note  on 
P.  R.  i.  279-  acknowledges  that 
Dr.  Bentley's  emendation  and 
his  own  " ought  absolutely  to 
be  rejected."  E. 

17s.  In  thy  eternal  course,'] 
In  thy  continual  course.  Thus 
Virgil  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  eternal  fires,  Ain,  ii.  154. 
Vos,  aterni  ignes ; and  the  sa- 
cred fire  that  was  constantly 
kept  burning  eternal  fire,  A^n. 

ii.  297. 

AUernumpie  adytia  efTert  pcnatrali- 
bus  ignem : 

and  uses  the  adverb  alernum  in 
the  same  manner  for  continually. 
Georg,  ii.  400. 

— gkbaque  versia 

JEternam  frangenda  bidenlibua. 

1 75.  Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the 
orient  sun,  now  fiy'st,  &c.]  The 
construction  is.  Thou  Moon,  that 
now  meetest  and  now  Jliest  the 
orient  sun,  together  with  the  fixed 
stars,  and  ye  five  other  mandering 
fires  &c.  He  had  before  called 
upon  the  sun  who  governs  the 
day,  and  now  he  invokes  the 
moon  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
planets  who  govern  the  night,  to 
praise  their  Maker.  The  moon 
sometimes  meets  and  sometimes 
fits  the  sun,  approaches  to  and 
recedes  from  him  in  her  monthly 
course.  With  the  fixed  stars. 


fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies;  they 
are  fixed  in  their  orb,  but  their 
orb  flies,  that  is  moves  round 
with  the  utmost  rapidity ; for 
Adam  is  made  to  speak  according 
to  appearances,  and  he  mentions 
in  another  place,  viii.  I9.  and  21 . 
their  roll  ng  spaces  incomprehen- 
sible, and  their  sw\ft  return  di- 
urnal. And  ye  five  other  man- 
dering fires.  Dr.  Bentley  reads' 
four,  Venus  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon  being  mentioned  before, 
and  only  four  more  remaining. 
Mercury  and  Mars  and  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  And  we  must 
either  suppose  that  Milton  did 
not  consider  the  morning  star 
as  the  planet  Venus  ; or  he  must 
be  supposed  to  include  the  earth, 
to  make  up  the  other  five  besides 
those  he  had  mentioned;  and 
he  calls  it  elsewhere  viii.  I29. 
The  planet  earth-,  though  this 
be  not  agreeable  to  the  system, 
according  to  which  he  is  speak- 
ing at  present.  Wandering  fires 
in  opposition  to  fixed  stars. 
That  move  in  mystic  dance  not 
without  song,  alluding  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  to  Pythagoras's  no- 
tion of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  by  which  no  doubt  he 
understood  the  proportion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony  of  their 
motions.  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  it  more  fully  in  his  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v. 

— I.ook  how  the  (!oor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  paticrns  of 
bright  gold  : 
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With  the  fix’d  stars,  fix’d  in  their  orb  that  flies, 

And  ye  five  other  vvand’ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call’d  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth  180 

Of  Nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ; and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things  ; let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations  that  now  rise  185 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world’s  great  Author  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th’  uncolour’d  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers,  190 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ; and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow,  jgs 


There'a  not  the  sraalleat  orb  that 
thou  behold'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  singe. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-cjr’d  Che- 
rubim, 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ! 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of 
decay 

Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot 
hear  it. 

181.  — that  in  quaternion  run 
&c.]  That  in  a fourfold  mixture 
and  combination  run  a perpetual 
circle,  one  element  continually 
changing  into  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 


borrowed  from  Orpheus.  £t 
cum  quattuor  sint  genera  corpo- 
rum,  vicissitudine  eorum  mundi 
continuata  natura  est.  Nam  ex 
terra,  aqua:  ex  aqua,  oritur 

aer:  ex  acre,  sther:  deinde 
retrorsum  vicissim  ex  tethere, 
aer : inde  aqua : ex  aqua,  terra 
infima.  Sic  naturis  his,  ex  qui- 
bus  omnia  constant,  sursus, 
deorsus,  ultro,  citro  commeanti- 
bus,  mundi  partium  conjunctio 
continetur.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  33. 
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Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls : ye  Birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk  200 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witness  if  I be  silent,  morn  or  even. 


197.  — ye  living  Souls ;]  Soul 
is  used  here  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
Scripture  for  other  creatures  be- 
sides man.  So  Gen.  i.  SO.  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
that  is  soul  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  ; and 
ver.  30.  every  tlung  that  ereepeth 
upon  the  earth,  u>herein  there  is 
life,  that  is,  a living  soul. 

198-  That  singing  up  to  heaven 
gate  ascend, ^ We  meet  with  the 
like  hyperbole  in  Shakespeare, 
Cymbeline,  act  ii. 

Hark,  hark ! the  lark  at  heav’n’a 
gate  singa; 

and  again  in  his  twenty-ninth 
sonnet. 

Like  as  the  lark  at  break  of  dajr 
arising 

From  sullen  earth  sings  hjmns  at 
heaven’s  gate : 

and  not  unlike  is  that  in  Homer, 
Od.  xii.  73.  of  a very  high  rock, 

— tmmfu 

And  with  its  pointed  top  to  beav’n 
ascends. 

202.  Witness  if  I be  silent,] 
Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that  Milton 
had  forgot  that  both  Adam  and 
Eve  shared  in  this  hymn,  and 
therefore  he  reads  if  we  be  silent, 
and  in  the  next  verse  but  one 
by  our  song:  but  Milton  rather 


imitates  here  the  ancient  chorus, 
where  sometimes  the  plural,  and 
sometimes  the  sin^lar  number 
is  used.  The  same  is  practised  by 
our  poet  in  the  speeches  of  the 
chorus  in  Samson  Agonistes, 
where  the  reader  will  see  in  every 
page  almost  that  the  number  is 
thus  varied.  Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
serves, that  the  whole  hymn 
naturally  divides  itself  into  parts 
interlocutory,  and  that  he  has 
presumed  to  put  it  so,  though 
not  warranted  by  any  edition. 
But  this  is  not  Dr.  Bentley’s  in- 
vention ; for  this  hymn  was  set 
to  music  some  years  ago,  and  in 
that  composition  the  several 
parts  of  it  were  assigned  dis- 
tinctly to  Adam  and  Eve.  I 
think  that  such  interlocutory 
parts  are  by  no  means  fit  for  an 
heroic  [loem  : but  if  the  author 
should  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
signed them,  I should  choose  to 
divide  this  hymn  very  different 
from  the  Doctor’s  division. 
[The  Doctor  assigns  the  first 
seven  lines  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Angels  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Morning  Star  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Sun  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Moon  to  Adam,  of  the  Air  and 
Elements  to  Eve,  of  the  Mists 
and  Exhalations  to  Adam,  of  the 
Winds  and  Pines  to  Eve,  of  the 
Fountains  and  Rills  to  Adam,  of 
X 4 
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To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  iny  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still  20i 

To  give  us  only  good ; and  if  the  night 
Have  gather’d  ought  of  evil  or  conceal’d. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

So  pray’d  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 


the  Creatures  and  Birds  to  Eve, 
of  the  Fishes  and  Beasts  to 
Adam,  and  the  four  last  lines  to 
F,ve.  But  on  the  contrary  Dr. 
Pearce  says]  The  first  seven 
and  the  four  last  verses  of  this 
hymn  I would  suppose  spoken 
by  Adam  and  Eve  together : and 
as  to  the  other  verses,  I would 
have  Adam  speak  all  that  the 
Doctor  assigns  to  Eve,  and  Eve 
all  that  is  now  assigned  to  Adam. 
In  this  method  the  mention  of 
the  fair  Morning  Star,  the  Moon, 
and  Fountains  and  Rills,  will 
come  to  Eve’s  share,  and  they 
are  circumstances  which  seem 
fitter  for  her  to  mention  than 
her  husband.  Pearce, 

205.  — be  bounteous  stiil 
To  give  us  only  good  j] 

He  had  his  thought,  ns  Dr. 
Bentley  remarks,  on  that  cele- 
brateil  prayer  in  Plato, 

Ztu  rm  tuu 

MMt  mftIfUTttf 

Grent  Jove  1 whatever  is  for  our  good, 
A»kM  or  uoask*d,  supplj : 

All  ill,  by  man  not  understood, 

£v*n  to  our  prayers  deny ! ITowes, 

And  we  learn  from  the  first  book 
of  Xenophon's  memoirs  of  his 
master  Socrates,  that  Socrates 
was  wont  to  pray  to  the  gods 


only  to  give  good  things,  as  they 
knew  best  what  things  were  s«>. 
Evjjw*  vftf  nv(  Htvf  r 

*y»t»  if  T««<  tuuf  aeaXAtm 

ftiftat  »yat»  fm.  And  to 

the  same  purpose  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent collect  in  our  Liturgy,  for 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  pet 
away  from  us  all  hurtful  things, 
and  to  give  us  those  things  vhich 
be  profitable  for  tis. 

209.  So  pray’d  they  innocent, 
and  to  their  thosights 

Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and 
tconfed  calm. 

On  to  their  morning's  rural 
work  they  haste  &c.] 
These  verses  are  thus  pointed  in 
the  best,  that  is  in  Milton’s  own 
^editions : but  the  latter  sentence 
'begins  very  abruptly.  On  to  their 
morning's  work  Ac.  Dr.  Bentley 
therefore  continuing  the  sentence 
reads  thus. 

So  pray’d  they  innocent;  and  to 
their  thoughts 

Firm  peace  mov’ring  soon  and 
wonted  calm. 

On  to  their  morning’s  rural  work 
they  haste  Ifc. 

Dr.  Pearce  thinks  the  sentence 
sufiicieDtIy  continued  in  the 
common  reading,  if  recovered  be 
n participle  of  the  ablative  case; 
and  conceives  this  to  be  the 
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Pinn  peace  recover’d  soon  and  wonted  calm.  sio 
On  to  their  morning’s  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow’rs  ; where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach’d  too  far 
Their  pamper’d  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces  : or  they  led  the  vine  215 


To  wed  her  elm  ; she  spous 

construction.  Peace  and  calm 
being  recovered  to  their  thoughts, 
they  haste  &c.  and  accordingly 
points  it  thus, 

—and  lo  their  thoughts 

Firm  peace  recorer'd  soon  and  wool- 
^ calm, 

On  to  their  morning’a  rural  work 
thej  haste. 

But  perhaps  the  abruptness  of 
the  line 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work 
they  haste 

was  designed  the  better  to  ex- 
press the  haste  they  were  in,  as 
they  were  later  to  day  than 
usual : or  perhaps  with  an  easy 
alteration  it  may  be  read  thus, 

T/ien  to  their  morning's  rural  work 
they  haste, 

214.  Their  pamper'd  boughs,"] 
The  propriety  of  this  expression 
will  best  be  seen  by  what  Junius 
says  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word  pantper.  The  French  word 
pampre  of  the  Latin  pampinus 
is  a vine-branch  full  of  leaves : 
and  a vineyard,  he  observes,  is 
said  by  them  pamprer,  when  it 
is  overgrown  with  superfluous 
leaves  and  fruitless  branches. 
Gallis  pampre  est  pampinus : 
unde  iis  pamprer  dicitur  vinea 
supervacuo  paropinorum  ger- 
mine  exuberans,  ac  nimia  ere- 


’d  about  him  twines 

scendi  luxuria  quodammodo 
sylvescens. 

216.  To  teed  her  elm Hor, 
Epoch  ii.  9- 

— Aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 
AlUt  maritat  populoa : 

Inutilesque  falce  ramoa  oinputans, 
Feliciorca  inaertt 

Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  66I. 

Ulmus  erst  contra  spaiiosa  tumenti- 
bus  uvis, 

Quam  socia  postquam  poriter  cum 
vite  probavit ; 

At  si  Btaret,  ait,  coelcbs  sine  palmita 
tnincus. 

Nil  pnetcr  frondcs,  quare  petarctur, 
baberet. 

Hicc  quoque  qua  juncta  vitis  re- 
quieacit  in  ulmo. 

Si  non  nupta  foret,  terra  accUnata 
jacereu 

An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces 
led, 

The  curling  vine  her  swelling  clus. 
ten  spread : 

He  view’d  their  twining  branches 
with  delight, 

And  prais'd  the  beauty  of  the  pleas- 
ing sight. 

Yet  this  Ull  elm,  but  for  his  vine 
(he  said) 

Had  stood  neglected,  and  a barren 
shade ; 

And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms 
surround 

Her  married  elm,  and  crept  along 
the  ground.  Pope. 

And  Virgil  likewise  has  the  me- 
taphor of  the  vine  embracing 
the  elm,  Georg,  ii.  367. 
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Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

Her  dow’r  th’  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves.  Them  thus  employ’d  beheld 

With  pity  heav’n’s  high  King,  and  to  him  call’d  220 

Raphael,  the  sociable  spi’rit,  that  deign’d 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secur’d 

His  marriage  with  the  sev’ntimes- wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear’st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan  from  hell  scap’d  through  the  darksome  gulf  225 
Hath  rais’d  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb’d 
This  night  the  human  pair,  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 

Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bow’r  or  shade  2S0 
Thou  find’st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir’d. 

To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast. 

Or  with  repose  ; and  such  discourse  bring  on. 

As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 


Inde  ubi  jam  validis  ampUsa  stir- 
pibui  ulmoB 
Exierint : 

nnd  not  only  the  poets,  but  Colu- 
mella and  the  writers  of  rustic 
affairs  frequently  use  the  phrases 
of  nupta  vilii,  and  marita  ulmus. 

222.  To  travel  with  Tobias,'] 
In  the  book  of  Tobit  the  angel 
Raphael  travels  with  Tobias 
into  Media  and  back  again,  and 
instructs  him  how  to  marry 
Sarah  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  how  to  drive  away  the 
wicked  spirit  who  had  destroyed 
her  former  seven  husbands.  So 
sociable  a spirit  as  this  is  very 


properly  sent  to  converse  with 
Adam  upon  this  occasion. 

224.  Raphael,  said  he,  tho* 
hear’st  what  stir  on  earth  Ac.] 
Milton  in  the  following  scene 
seems  to  have  had  his  eye  in  a 
particular  manner  upon  the 
ninth  canto  of  Tasso’s  Jeruss- 
lem,  where  God  sends  Michael 
to  assist  the  Christians.  What 
God  says  here  to  Raphael  is  ex- 
pressed much  after  the  same 
manner  with  the  beginning  of 
God's  speech  to  Michael,  sU  58. 

— Non  vedi  hor  come  s’tnni 
Contra  la  mia  frdel  dile(ta,*gr«ggia 
L’empia  Khiera  d’Avemo— 

Thyer. 
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Happiness  in  his  pow’r  left  free  to  will,  235 

Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free, 

Yet  mutable  ; whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not  too  secure : tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom  ; what  enemy, 

Late  fall’n  himself  from  heav’n,  is  plotting  now  240 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss  ; 

By  violence  ? no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood 
But  by  deceit  and  lies  ; this  let  him  know. 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 

Surprisal,  unadmonish’d,  unforewarn’d.  245 

So  spake  th’  eternal  Father,  and  fulfill’d 
All  justice ; nor  delay’d  the  winged  saint 

235.  Happiness  in  his  poa'r  Scaliger  haa  rallied  Homer  very 
lejl  free  to  wilt.J  That  is,  in  the  severely  upon  this  ])oint,  as  M. 
power  of  him  left  free  to  will.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  dc- 

247-  —nor  delat’d  the  winged  fend  it.  1 will  not  pretend  to 
saint,  &c.]  Raphaefs  departure  determine,  whether  in  this  par- 
from  before  the  throne,  and  his  ticular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous 
flight  through  the  quires  of  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  pro- 
angels, is  finely  imaged.  As  Mil-  bable.  As  the  miraculous  work- 
ton  every  where  fills  his  poem  manship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not 
with  circumstances  that  are  mar-  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the 
vellous  and  astonishing,  he  de-  tripodes,  so  I am  persuaded  he 
scribes  the  gate  of  heaven  os  would  not  have  mentioned  it, 
framed  after  such  a manner,  that  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 
it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  a|>-  by  a passage  in  the  Scripture, 
proach  of  the  angel  who  was  to  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
pass  through  it.  The  poet  here  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved 
seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
three  passages  in  the  eighteenth  conformity  with  the  cherubims, 
Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where  whom  they  accompanied.  There 
speakingof  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  is  no  question  but  Milton  had 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tri-  thiscircumstance  in  his  thoughts, 
podes  running  on  golden  wheels;  because  in  the  following  book 
which  upon  occasion  might  go  be  describes  the  chariot  of  the 
of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  Messiah  with  living  wheels, 
the  gods,  and  when  there  was  according  to  the  plan  of  £zc- 
no  more  use  for  them,  returned  kid's  vision.  I question  not 
again  after  the  same  manner,  but  Bossuct  and  the  two  Daciers, 
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After  his  charge  receiv’d  ; but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 
Veil’d  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light  250 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heav’n  ; th’  angelic  quires. 
On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  th’  empyreal  road  ; till  at  the  gate 


Of  heav’n  arriv’d,  the  gate 
On  golden  hinges  turning, 

who  are  for  vindicating  every 
thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer, 
by  sometliing  parallel  in  holy 
writ,  would  have  been  very  well 
pleased  had  they  thought  of 
confronting  Vulcan’s  tripodes 
with  Ezekiel's  wheels.  Addison. 

It  perhaps  would  be  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  curious  reader 
to  compare  this  circumstantial 
description  of  Itaphael's  descent 
from  heaven  with  that  of  Mi- 
chael in  Tasso's  Gier.  Lib.  cant, 
ix.  St.  60,  61,  62.  They  seem 
both  to  have  been  much  laboured 
by  their  respective  authors,  and 
have  each  their  particular  beau- 
ties and  defects.  Milton  does 
not  in  this  place  seem  to  endea- 
vour to  imitate,  as  he  does  in 
many  others,  the  Italian  poet, 
but  rather  to  strive  to  rival  and 
outdo  him,  and  to  have  chosen 
fur  that  purpose  circumstances 
of  a different  sort  to  embellish 
his  description.  Which  has  suc- 
ceeded best,  every  reader  must 
determine  for  himself.  Thyer. 

249.  Thousand  celestial  ar- 
dours,] Ardor  in  Latin  implies 
fervency,  exceeding  love,  eager 
desire,  flery  nature ; all  included 
in  the  idea  of  an  angel.  Richard- 
son. 


self-open’d  wide 

as  by  work  255 

By  the  vmrd  ardours  here  Mil- 
ton  only  means  seraphim,  which 
signities  just  the  same  in  He- 
brew (being  derived  from  xaraph 
to  burn)  as  ardours  docs  in  Eng- 
lish. The  poet,  I suppose,  only 
made  use  of  this  term  to  diver- 
sify his  language  u little,  as  he 
is  forced  to  mention  the  word 
seraph  and  seraphim  in  so  many 
places.  Thyer. 

254.  — the  gale self-open’d  wide] 
This  circumstance  is  not  bor- 
rowed, as  Mr.  Addison  conceived, 
from  Vulcan’s  tripodes  in  Ho- 
mer, but  from  Homer's  making 
the  gates  of  heaven  open 
their  own  accord  to  the  Deities 
who  passed  through  them,  Iliad. 

V.  749. 

A>ri/uam  }i  rvXw  fknn  d{ 

$Xn  H(*i, 

Heav’n  gates  epontaneoue  open  to 
the  Pow’ra, 

Heav'n’s  golden  gates,  kept  bj  the 
winged  Hours.  Pofe. 

Where  Mr.  Pope  observes,  that 
the  expression  of  the  gates 
heaven  is  in  the  eastern  manner, 
where  they  said  the  gates  of 
heaven  or  earth  for  the  entrance 
or  extremities  of  heaven  or  earth ; 
a phrase  usual  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  is  observed  by  Dacicr. 
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Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  fram’d. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 

Star  interpos’d,  however  small  he  sees. 

Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes. 

Earth  and  the  gard’n  of  God,  with  cedars  crown’d  sco 
Above  all  hills.  As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assur’d,  observes 
Iinacrin’d  lands  and  re&:ions  in  the  moon  : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  2C5 

A cloudy  spot.  Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 


257.  From  hence  no  cloud,  &c.] 
The  comma  after  inlerpoted, 
shews  that  it  is  here  a participle 
in  the  ablative  case  put  abso- 
lutely ; and  the  construction  is. 
From  hence,  no  cloud  or  star  being 
interposed  to  obstruct  his  sight,  he 
sees,  however  small  it  is,  appear- 
ing very  small  at  that  distance, 
the  earth  not  unlike  to  other  shin- 
ing  globes,  and  in  it  Paradise, 
the  garden  of  God,  that  was 
crowned  with  cedars  which  were 
higher  than  the  highest  hills. 

261.  — As  when  by  night  the 
glass  &c.]  The  angel  from 
heaven  gate  viewing  the  earth 
is  compared  to  an  astronomer 
observing  the  moon  through  a 
telescope,  or  to  a pilot  at  sea 
discovering  an  island  at  a dis- 
tance. As  when  by  night  the 
glass  of  Galileo,  the  telescope 
first  used  in  celestial  observa- 
tions by  Galileo  a native  of  Flo- 
rence, less  assured  than  the  an- 
gel, as  was  likewise  the  pilot, 
observes,  a poetical  expression. 


the  instrnment  put  for  the  per- 
son who  makes  use  of  it,  ima- 
gined lands  and  regions  in  the 
moon,  it  is  not  only  imagined 
that  there  are  lands  and  regions 
in  the  moon,  but  astronomers 
give  names  to  them  : Or  pilot, 
from  amidst  the  Cyclades,  a parcel 
of  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing, 
two  of  the  largestof  these  islands, 
and  tlierefore  first  appearing, 
kens  a cloudy  spot,  for  islands 
seem  to  be  such  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance. But  the  angel  sees 
with  greater  clearness  and  cer. 
tainty  than  these;  the  glass  is 
less  assured,  and  the  pilot  kens 
only  a cloudy  spot,  when  the 
angel  sees  not  the  whole  globe 
only,  but  distinctly  the  mount 
of  Paradise. 

266.  — Down  thither  prone  in 
flight  &c.]  Virg.  Ain.  iv.  253. 

— hinc  toto  prsceps  se  corpora  ad 
undaa 

MUit,  avi  similis. 
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Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing 
Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air ; till  within  soar 
Of  tow’ring  eagles,  to’  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A phoenix,  gaz’d  by  all,  as  that  sole  bird. 

When  to  inshrine  his  reliques  in  the  sun’s 
Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  on  th*  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 


272.  A phoenix,] ' Dr.  Bentley 
objects  to  Raphael’s  taking  the 
thape  of  a phoenix,  and  the  ob- 
jection would  be  very  just  if 
Milton  bad  said  any  such  thing ; 
but  he  only  says,  that  to  all  the 
fonls  he  seems  a phoenix  ; he  was 
not  really  a phoenix,  the  birds 
only  fancied  him  one.  This  bird 
was  famous  among  the  ancients, 
but  generally  looked  upon  by 
the  moderns  as  fabulous.  The 
naturalists  speak  of  it  os  single, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  here  that 
sole  bird,  as  it  had  been  before 
by  Tasso  unico  augello.  They 
describe  it  as  of  a most  beautiful 
plumage.  They  hold  that  it 
lives  five  or  six  hundred  years; 
that  when  thus  advanced  in  age, 
it  builds  itself  a funeral  pile  of 
wood  and  aromatic  gums,  which 
being  kindled  by  the  sun,  it  is 
there  consumed  by  the  fire,  and 
another  phoenix  arises  out  of  the 
ashes,  ancestor  and  successor  to 
himself,  who  taking  up  the  re- 
liques of  his  funeral  pile,  flies 
with  them  to  Egyptian  Thebes 
to  inshrine  them  there  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  the  other 
birds  attending  and  gazing  upon 


him  in  his  flight.  Egyptian 
Thebes,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  See 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  x.  c.  2.  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  and  Claud  ian  de  Phoe- 
nice.  Armida  in  Tasso  is  in  like 
manner  compared  to  a phoenix, 
cant.  xvii.  st.  35. 

Come  air  hor,  chcT  rinato  unico  au- 
gello,  ,Jc. 

As  when  the  nesr-born  pheenix  Jolh 
begin 

To  fly  to  Elhiope-wanI,  at  the  fair 
bent 

Of  her  rieh  wings,  strange  pIiinicF, 
and  feathers  thin, 

Her  crowns  and  ehains,  with  native 
gold  besprent. 

The  world  amazed  stands ; and  with 
her  fly 

An  hoat  of  wond’ring  birds  that  sing 
and  cry : 

So  pass’d  Armida,  look'd  on,  gat'd 
on  so.  Faitfuj', 

275.  — on  th'  eastern  cliff]  For 
there  was  the  hnly  gate  of  Para- 
dise, iv.  178.  The  good  angel 
enters  by  the  gate,  and  not  like 
Satan. 

276-  — and  to  his  proper  shape 
returns]  The  word  shape  here 
(I  suppose)  occasioned  Dr.  Bent- 
ley in  his  note  on  the  former 
passage  to  say  that  Milton  makes 
Raphael  take  the  shape  of  a 
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A Seraph  wing’d  ; six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine  ; the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o’er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament ; the  middle  pair  280 

Girt  like  a starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colours  dipt  in  heav’n  ; the  third  his  feet 
Shadow’d  from  either  heel  with  feather’d  mail, 
Sky-tinctur’d  grain.  Like  Maia’s  son  he  stood,  285 


pheenix.  But  by  reluming  to  his 
proper  shape  Milton  means  only 
that  he  stood  on  his  feet,  and 
gathered  up  his  six  wings  into 
their  proper  place  and  situation. 
Pearce. 

Or  as  another  ingenious  person 
expresses  it.  He  seemed  again 
what  he  really  was,  a Seraph 
winged ; whereas  in  his  flight 
he  appeared  what  he  was  not,  a 
pheenix. 

277-  — si*  nings  he  wore,  &c.] 
The  Seraphim  seen  by  Isaiah, 
vi.  2.  had  the  some  number  of 
wings.  Above  it  stood  the  Sera.. 
phims,  each  one  had  six  wings: 
but  there  the  wings  are  disposed 
differently. 

284.  — with  feather’d  mail, 

Sky-tinctur'd  grain.'] 

Feathers  lie  one  short  of  another 
resembling  the  plates  of  metal 
of  which  coats  of  mail  are  com- 
posed. Sky-coloured,  dyed  in 
grain,  to  express  beauty  and 
durableness.  Richardson. 

285.  — like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
&c.]  Kaphacl’s  descent  to  the 
earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  per- 
son, is  represented  in  very  lively 
colours.  Several  of  the  French, 
It.alinn,  and  English  poets  have 


given  a loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  an- 
gels ; but  I do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  so  finely 
drawn  and  so  conformable  to 
the  notions  which  are  given  of 
them  in  Scripture,  ns  this  in 
Milton.  After  having  set  him 
forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage, 
and  represented  him  as  alighting 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  con- 
cludes his  description  with  a 
circumstance,  which  is  altoge- 
ther new,  and  imagined  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

—Like  Maia*8  son  he  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes^  that  hcav'nijr 
fragrance  fillM 
The  circuit  wide. 

Addison. 

The  comparing  of  the  angel  to 
Mata's  son,  to  Mercury,  shews 
evidently  that  the  poet  had  par- 
ticularly in  view  those  sublime 
passages  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
which  describe  the  flight  and 
descent  of  Mercury  to  the  earth. 
That  of  Homer  is  in  the  Iliad, 
xxiv.  339. 

'Af  ifmr'  atriAin  A(fu- 

ptrmr 

Anna' iiru/  v<r,  wutn  iJarar,  aaXa 
ai)iXa, 
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And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav’nly  fragrance  fill’d 
The  circuit  wide.  Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 


Hr  tr  mwu^tfm  mtuff  aff 

E/Xir*  f»Ci4f,  rn  r sftfugrm 

0iXyti, 

*A»  ihXUf  r»tff  T cvri  ntu  yw’pmvrut 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions 
binds, 

And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings 
of  w'inds, 

That  bigh  thro*  fields  of  air  his 
flight  sustain, 

0*cr  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the 
boundless  main : 

Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes 
sleep  to  fly. 

Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wake« 
ful  eye.  Pope. 

Virgil  has  translated  it  almost 
literally,  but  with  some  addi- 
tions, jEn.  iv.  238. 

Oixerat:  illc  patris  magni  parerc 
parabat 

Imperio,  et  primuin  pedibos  talaria 
iiectit 

Aurca:  qua  aiiblimciT)  alis,  sive 
aquora  aupra, 

Scu  terrain,  rapido  pariter  cum  fla- 
mine  portant. 

Turn  virgam  capit : hie  animas  ille 
evocat  Oreo 

Pallenter,  alias  sub  Iriatia  Tartara 
mitiit ; 

Dat  somnoa  adimitque  et  lumina 
morte  reaignat. 

Hermes  obeys;  with  golden  pinions 
binds 

Ilia  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  west- 
ern winds : 

And  whether  o’er  the  seas  or  earth 
he  flics. 

With  rapid  force,  they  bear  him  down 
the  skies. 

But  first  he  grasps  within  bis  awful 
hand. 

The  mark  of  aov’reign  pow’r,  his 
magic  wand  i 


With  this,  he  drawa  the  ghosts  from 
hollow  graves. 

With  this,  he  drives  them  down  the 
Stygian  waves ; 

With  this,  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wake- 
ful sight ; 

And  eyes,  though  clos’d  in  death, 
restores  to  light.  Dryden. 

If  it  is  hard  to  determine  (as 
Mr.  Pope  says)  which  is  more 
excellent,  the  copy  or  the  origi- 
nal, yet  I believe  every  reader 
will  easily  determine  that  Mil- 
ton’s description  is  better  than 
both.  The  reader  may  likewise, 
if  he  pleases,  compare  this  de- 
scent of  Raphael  with  that  of 
Gabriel  in  Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  IS, 
14,  15.  But  (as  Dr.  Pearce  ob- 
serves) it  is  the  graceful  posture 
in  standing  after  alighting  that 
is  particularly  compared  to  Mer- 
cury ; 

Hie  paribus  primtim  nitens  Cyllenius 
alls 

Constilil,  iv.  25S. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  was 
first  taken  from  the  graceful  at- 
titudes of  the  antique  statues 
of  Mercury : but  our  author 
might  have  it  more  immediately 
from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  act 
iii. 

A station,  like  (he  herald  Mercury 

New-lighted  on  a heaven-kiasing  hill : 

as  the  image  of  the  angel's  shak- 
ing his  fragrant  plumes  is  bor- 
rowed particularly  from  Fair- 
fax’s Tasso, 

On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 

And  shook  his  wings  with  roary 
May«dew8  wet. 
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Of  angels  under  watch  ; and  to  his  state, 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise ; 

For  on  some  message  high  they  guess’d  him  bound.  290 
Their  glittering  tents  he  pass’d,  and  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh. 

And  flow ’ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm  ; 

A wilderness  of  sweets  ; for  Nature  here 
Wanton’d  as  in  her  prime,  and  play’d  at  will  29 J 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  discern’d,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bow’r,  while  now  the  mounted  sun  300 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 

Earth’s  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs  : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar’d 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 


288.  and  to  bis  slate. 

And  to  his  message  high  in  ho- 
nour rise ;] 

With  the  same  respect  as  the 
Muses  pay  to  Callus  in  Virgil, 
Eel.  vi.  6S. 

Utque  viro  PhoDtri  chorus  assurrexerit 
oronif. 

296.  — pouringforth  moresmeel, 
fVdd  above  rule  or  art;  enor- 
mous bliss."] 

So  the  two  first  editions  point 
this  passage:  the  sense  is,  pour- 
ing forth  what  was  tlie  more 
sweet  for  being  wild  and  above 
rule  or  art.  Pearce. 

Or  should  there  not  be  a 
comma  only  after  art?  and  is 
not  enormous  bliss  the  accusative 
case  after  pouring  forth  ? which 
VOI..  I. 


bliss  was  the  more  stveel,  as  it 
was  wild  above  rule  or  art. 

297.  Dr.  Newton’s  suggestion 
appearing  evidently  just,  I have 
pointed  the  passage  accordingly. 
E. 

298.  Him  through  the  spicy 
forest]  Raphael's  reception  by 
the  guardian  angels ; his  passing 
through  the  wilderness  of  sweets; 
his  distant  appearance  to  Adam  ; 
have  all  the  graces  that  poetry 
is  capable  of  bestowing.  Alison. 

299*  — the  door  he  sot] 
So  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  1.  sat 
in  the  tent-door  in  the  heal  of  the 
day  when  he  was  visited  by 
three  angels.  From  (hat  passage 
our  poet  formed  this  incident. 
Sent  ley. 

Y 
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In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where  S40 

Alcinous  reign’d,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand  ; for  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths  3« 

From  many  a berry’,  and  from  sweet  kernels  press’d 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams,  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure,  then  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum’d. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet  350 
His  God-like  guest,  walks  forth,  without  more  train 


She  gathered  all  manaer  of 
fruits  which  the  Earth  at  that 
time  afforded,  or  has  since  pro- 
duced in  the  noblest  and  best 
cultivated  gardens. 

339.  — or  middle  ihore,  &c.] 
Or  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ; in  Pontus,  part  of 
Asia,  or  the  Punic  coast,  part  of 
Africa,  or  ahere  Alcinous  reigned, 
in  a Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea  (now  the  gulf  of  Venice) 
anciently  called  Phxacia,  then 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Venetians.  The 
soil  is  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  and 
most  excellent  fruits,  and  its 
owner  is  made  famous  for  his 
gardens  celebrated  by  Homer. 
Hume. 

344.  — for  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,'] 
By  the  word  inoffensive  Milton 
intends  to  hint  at  the  later  in- 
vention of  fermenting  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  thereby  giving 
it  an  intoxicating  quality.  This 


he  would  say  was  not  the  wine 
of  Paradise.  Thyer, 

Must,  or  new  wine,  so  we  spell 
it  after  the  Latin  muslum,  and 
not  moust  as  it  is  in  our  author's 
own  editions. 

345.  — and  meaths]  Sweet 
drinks  like  meads.  A word  used 
by  Chaucer, and  perhaps  derived 
from  ftiiv. 

348.  — her  Jit  vessels  pure,] 
We  may  suppose  the  shells  of 
nuts  and  rinds  of  fruits,  as  was 
hinted  before,  iv.  335. 

— and  in  the  rind 

Still  as  they  thirsted  acocp  the  brim- 
miog  stream. 

349.  — Jrom  the  shrub  un fum'd.] 
That  is,  not  burnt  and  exhaling 
smoke  as  in  fumigations,  but 
with  its  natural  scent.  Heylin. 

351.  — without  more  train 

Accompanied  than  rvith  his  ors* 
&c.]  Without  more  than  with  is 
a solecism.  It  should  be  tcUk- 
out  more  train  than  his  own  com- 
plete perfections,  with  being  ex- 
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Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections  ; in  himself  was  all  his  state. 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  S35 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear’d  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Nearer  his  presence  Adam  though  not  aw’d. 

Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek. 

As  to’  a superior  nature,  bowing  low,  360 

Thus  said.  Native  of  heav’n,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  heav’n  such  glorious  shape  contain  ; 
Since  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 

Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign’d  a while 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us  365 
Two’  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 


punged.  But  he  gave  it  icilh  no 
more  train  than  with  &c.  Bentley. 

356.  — besmear'd  tvith  gold,"] 
Horace's  aurum  vettibus  illitum, 
Od.  iv.  ix.  14.  comes  nearest  to 
it.  Hume. 

Virgil  has  used  a like  expres- 
sion, £n.  X.  314. 

Ter  tunicam  squaUentm  auro. 

Richardson. 

357.  Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets 
them  all  agape.]  Virgil,  Georg, 
ii.  463. 

Nee  variot  tnhiant  pulchra  teatadine 
poatea. 

Jortin. 

.Mn.  vii.  813. 

Illam  omnis  teelis  agria(|uc  elTusa 
jiiTcnUis 


Turbaque  miratur  malnim,  et  pro- 
apectat  euntem, 

Atlonitis  inhiam  animis. 

361.  — Native  of  heav'n,  for 
other  place 

None  can  than  heav’n  such  glo- 
rious shape  contain 
Milton  in  the  turn  of  these  words 
very  plainly  alludes  to  what 
.Eneas  says  to  Venus  in  the  first 
.£neid,  ver.  327- 

O,  quam  te  memorem,  Virgo  ? naiD- 
que  baud  tibi  vtillus 

Mortalia,  nec  vox  hominem  sonat; 
O Dca  certe. 

Thyer. 

368.  — what  the  garden  choicest 
bears 

To  sit  and  taste,] 

That  is,  to  taste  as  he  is  sitting : 
see  my  note  on  ii.  91 7*  Pearee. 
Y .3 
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To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  beat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.  S70 

Whom  thus  th’  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild. 

Adam,  I therefore  came,  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell, 

As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spi’rits  of  heaven 
To  visit  thee  ; lead  on  then  where  thy  bower  S75 
O’ershades  ; for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 

1 have  at  will.  So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona’s  arbour  smil’d 
With  flow’rets  deck’d  and  fragrant  smells ; but  Eve 
Undeck’d  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  lair  sso 

Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign’d 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove. 


S7 1 . — Ih’  angelic  Firtue]  The 
angel:  thus  Homer  uses  n^utfuit 
fimt  the  tirengih  oj'  Priam  for 
Priam  himself,  Iliad,  iii.  105. 
and  ‘£kt*{h/u«h  for  Hector,  Iliad, 
xiv.  418. 

AX- 

Odjrss.  vii.  167. 

After  the  sacred  strengh  of  Alcinous 
besrd  that. 

Imitated  twice  by  the  cautious 
Vir^jil,  Odora  caniim  vis  for  dogs, 
.^n.  iv.  132.  Vimque  Dedm  in- 
fernam  the  infern:il  Deities,  .^n. 
xii.  149.  Hume. 

371.  Rut  see  Mr.  Thyer’s  note 
on  ver.  772.  E. 

378.  — Pomona's  arbour]  The 
Goddessof  fruit-trees  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  a delightful 
arhour,  but  that  could  not  be 
more  delightful  in  imagination, 
than  this  was  in  reality.  See 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623,  Sic. 


380.  Vndeck’d  save  with  her- 
sel/,]  This  is  simplex  muuditiis 
indeed,  beyond  Horace's,  and 
makes  nn  excellent  contrast  to 
Ovid’s  description  of  the  fine 
ludy  full  dressed, 

— pin  minimi  cst  ipsa  puelli  lui. 

It  calls  to  mind  that  memorable 
saying,  Induitur,  formosa  est ; 
exuitur,  ipsa  forma'est.  Dressed, 
she  is  beautiful;  undressed,  she 
is  beauty  itself.  With  the  same 
elegance  of  expression,  describ- 
ing Adam,  he  has  said, 

—in  himself  was  all  his  slate. 

382.  Of  three  that  iti  mount  Ida 
nakid  strove,]  The  judgment  of 
Paris  is  very  well  known  in  pre- 
ferring Venus  to  Juno  and  .Mi- 
nerva, that  is  beauty  to  power 
and  wisdom;  a different  choice 
from  that  of  young  Solomon, 
who  desired  wisdom  rather  than 
riches  and  honour. 


jIt  a. 
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Stood  to’  entertain  her  guest  from  heav’n  ; no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof ; no  thought  infirm 
Alter’d  her  cheek.  On  whom  the  angel  Hail  385 
Bestow’d,  the  holy  salutation  us’d 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

Hail  Mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons. 

Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God  390 
Have  heap’d  this  table.  Rais’d  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 

And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 

All  autumn  pil’d,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 

Danc’d  hand  in  hand.  A while  discourse  they  hold  ; 


384.  — virtue  proof  Proof  is 

used  in  the  old  poets  fur  armour. 
Shakespeare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  act  i. 

And  ill  strong  proof  of  chastity  well 
arm’d. 

Prom  love’s  weak  childish  bow  she 
lives  unharm’d. 

385.  — On  whom  the  angel 
Hail  &c.]  The  natural  majesty 
of  Adam,  and  nt  the  same  time 
his  submissive  behaviour  to  the 
superior  being,  who  had  vouch- 
safed to  be  his  guest;  the 
solemn  Hail,  which  the  angel 
bestows  upon  the  mother  of 
mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve 
ministering  at  the  table,  are 
circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admired.  Additon. 

S87.  — to  Mary,  second  JSve.J 
See  Luke  i.  28.  She  is  called 
second  Eve,  as  Christ  Is  some- 
times called  second  Adam. 

S94.  All  autumn  pil'd,"]  The 
table  had  mossy  seats  round  it. 
Mid  all  autumn  piled  upon  it; 


that  is,  the  fruits  of  autumn.  So 
in  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  5. 

— pampinco  graridut  autumno 

Floret  ager. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  (as  Dr. 
Greenwood  adds,)  that  when 
Milton  introduces  any  thing 
that  might  give  occasion  to  a 
captious  critic  to  enquire  how 
Adam  could  be  furnished  with 
such  utensils  in  his  first  state ; 
he  hath  always  the  caution  so  to 
explain  himself  as  to  prevent  any 
mistake.  Thus  when  he  hath 
mentioned  the  table,  he  tells  us 
it  was  raised  of  grassy  turf.  A 
little  above,  ver.  848.  where  he 
says  Eve  wanted  not  fit  vessels,  he 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  them 
there,  because  the  reader  was 
prepared  to  understand  it  by  a 
passage  in  iv.  835. 

— and  in  the  rind 

Still  as  they  thirsted  tcoop  the  brim- 
ming stream. 

Y 4- 
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No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ; when  thus  began  396 

Our  author.  Heav’niy  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends. 

To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus’d  m)0 

The  earth  to  yield  ; unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures  ; only  this  I know. 

That  one  celestial  Lather  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  angel.  Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part  405 

Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spi’rits  be  found 
No’  ingrateful  food  : and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require. 

As  doth  your  rational  ; and  both  contain 
Within  them  every  lower  faculty  4lo 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 

For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 

To  be  sustain’d  and  fed  ; of  elements  415 


399*  — per/eef]  Milton  writes 
it  perfet  after  the  French  par  fait 
or  the  Italian  perfetto ; our  usual 
way  of  spelling  it  is  after  the 
Latin  perfeclus ; anil  very  rightly, 
especially  as  we  make  use  like- 
wise of  the  word  perfection.  And 
in  the  general  it  is  belter  surely 
to  derive  our  language  from  the 
originaf  Latin,  than  to  make  it 
only  the  copy  of  a copy. 

407-  No’  in  grateful  food;'] 
There  being  mention  made  in 
Scripture  of  angels’  food,  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  25.  that  is  foundation 
enough  for  a poet  to  build  upon, 


and  advance  these  notions  of  the 
angels  eating. 

415.  — of  elements  &c.]  Dr. 
Bentley  is  fur  omitting  here 
eleven  lines  together,  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing them  the  editor's,  though 
we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
wishing,  that  the  author  had 
taken  more  care  what  notions  of 
philosophy  he  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  archangel.  It  is 
certainly  a great  mistake  to  at- 
tribute the  spots  in  the  moon, 
(which  are  owing  to  the  in- 
equalities of  her  surface,,  and  to 
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The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 

Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 

Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurg’d 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turn’d.  4?o 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  ali  mental  recompense 
In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  4S5 

Sups  with  the  ocean.  Though  in  heav’n  the  trees 


the  different  nature  of  her  con- 
stituent parts,  land  and  water,) 
to  attribute  them,  1 say,  to 
vapours  not  yet  turned  into  her 
fubstance.  It  is  certainly  very 
unphilosophical  to  say  that  the 
sun  sups  milh  the  ocean,  but  it  is 
not  unpoelical.  And  whatever 
other  faults  are  found  in  these 
lines,  they  are  not  so  properly 
the  faults  of  Milton,  as  of  his 
times,  and  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  he  hud  learned 
in  his  younger  years.  If  he  had 
written  after  the  late  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  science,  he 
would  have  written  in  another 
manner.  It  is  allowed  by  all 
philosophers,  that  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars  receive  their  supplies 
of  nourishment;  but  in  what 
manner  they  are  fed  and  sup- 
plied is  a great  question : and 
surely  a greater  latitude  and 
liberty  may  be  indulged  to  a 
poet  in  speaking  of  these  things, 
than  to  a philosopher.  The 
same  kind  of  thought  runs 
through  an  ode  of  Anacreon, 
ode  19. 


H wsnt* 

IT/Vtf  MVTtIf" 

Uifu 

O 3*  nXitt 

Y DXiBt  rtXfirt). 

And  we  may  suppose  the  poet 
alluded  to  this,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  passage  in  Pliny, 
where  the  same  account  is  given 
of  the  spots  in  the  moon.  Si- 
dera  vero  haud  dubie  humore 
terreno  pasci,  quia  orbe  dimidio 
nonnunquam  maculosa  cernatur, 
scilicet  nondum  suppetente  ad 
hauriendum  ultra  justa  vi : ma- 
culas  enim  non  aliud  esse  quam 
terrae  raptas  cum  humore  sordes. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  p. 

421.  Nor  doth  the  moon  no 
nourishment  exhalel  A Latinism. 
So  Virg.  Georg,  i.  83. 

Ncc  nulla  interea  est  inarata  gratia 
terrc. 

426.  — Though  in  heav'n  the 
trees  &c.]  See  Rev.  xxii.  2.  In 
speaking  afterwards  of  mellifluous 
detvs  and  pearly  grain  he  mani- 
festly alludes  to  manna,  which 
is  called  the  bread  of  heaven, 
Psal.  cv,  40.  And  when  the  dew 
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Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar ; though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 
We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 
Cover’d  with  pearly  grain  : yet  God  hath  here  430 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 

As  may  compare  with  heav’n  ; and  to  taste 
Think  not  I shall  be  nice.  So  down  they  sat, 

And  to  their  viands  fell ; nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss  435 

Of  theologians  ; but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate  : what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spi’rits  with  ease  ; nor  wonder ; if  by  fire 


thal  lay  teas  gone  up,  behold  upon 
the  face  the  wilderness  there  lay 
a small  round  thing,  as  small  as 
the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground. 
Exocl.  xvi.  14.  and  it  was  like 
coriander-seed,  white ; and  the 
taste  qf  it  was  like  wafers  made 
with  honey,  ver.  31. 

435.  —the  common  gloss 

Of  theologians  ;] 

The  usual  comment  and  exposi- 
tion of  divines.  For  several  of 
the  Fathers  and  ancient  Doctors 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  angels 
did  not  really  eat,  but  only 
seemed  to  do  so ; and  they 
ground  that  opinion  principally 
upon  what  the  angel  Raphael 
says  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  xii. 
19.  All  these  days  did  I appear  unto 
you,  but  I did  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  you  did  see  a vision. 
But  our  author  was  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  that  the  angel  did 
not  eat  in  appearance  only,  but 
in  reality,  with  keen  dispatch  of 
real  hunger.  Of  the^ogians ; 


this  same  word  he  uses  in  his 
Tetrachordon,  p.  223.  vol.  i. 
edit.  1738. 

438.  — what  redounds,  trans- 
pires &c.]  This  gives  a delicacy 
to  these  spirits,  which  Snely 
distinguishes  them  from  us  in 
one  of  the  most  humbling  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  our 
bodies.  Richardson. 

439.  — nor  wonder;  if  by  fire 
&c.]  Nor  is  it  a wonder,  that 
the  angels  have  concoctive  heat  in 
their  stomachs  sufficient  to  tran- 
substantiate, to  turn  their  food 
and  nourishment  into  their  own 
substance,  to  assimilate  as  it  was 
said  before,  and  turn  corporeal 
into  incorporeal ; if  by  fire  the 
alchemist  can  turn  or  thinks  to 
turn  all  metals  to  g^ld.  The 
empiric  alchemist,  is  one  who 
makes  bold  trials  and  experi- 
ments (ifsirv(i»H  in  Greek  from 
srufu  a trial  or  experiment) 
without  much  skill  and  know- 
ledge in  the  art,  like  a quack  in 
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Of  sooty  coal  th’  empiric  alchemist  440 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn. 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold 
As  from  the  mine.  Mean  while  at  table  Eve 
Minister’d  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown’d  : O innocence  445 
Deserving  Paradise  ! if  ever,  then. 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to’  have  been 
Enamour’d  at  that  sight ; but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign’d,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur’d  lover’s  hell.  450 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  suffic’d. 


physic.  And  they  must  be 
strange  tmpirict  indeed,  who 
can  liope  to  find  out  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  turn  melalt  of 
drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.  But 
it  is  not  strange  that  our  author 
so  frequently  alludes  to  alchemy, 
(as  he  does  in  ii.  617.  iii-  609. 
as  well  as  here,)  when  Jonson 
has  written  a whole  comedy 
upon  it. 

445.  fVith  pleasant  litpiors 
crown’d To  crown  their  cups 
was  a phrase  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  filling  them 
above  the  brim,  but  yet  not  so 
as  to  run  over.  Thus  it  is  used 
by  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  470. 

and  by  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  528. 

— et  socii  craters  coronsni. 

447-  Then  had  the  sons  qf  God 
excuse  &c.]  The  doubling  of  the 
then  adds  great  force  and  em- 
phasis ; if  ever,  then,  .then  had 
the  sons  of  God  excuse,  &c.  and 
this  is  said  in  allusion  to  that 


text,  Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wices  of  all  that  they  chose,  as  if 
the  sons  of  God  there  signified 
nngels.  See  note  on  iiL  468. 
451.  Thus  when  with  meats 
and  drinks  they  had  suffic'd. 
Not  burden’d  nature,'] 

Homer.  Iliad,  i.  469> 

AifTMf  tru  wtett  ttm  fhmw  irrt. 

Virg.  jEn.  1.  216. 

Fostquam  exempta  fames  epulis, 
men^sque  remote. 

.En.  viii.  184. 

Poetquam  exempta  fames  et  amor 
compressus  edendi. 

Our  author  says  the  same  thing, 
but  at  the  same  time  insinuates 
a fine  moral  of  the  true  end  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  is  to 
satisfy  but  not  to  burden  nature ; 
and  this  sort  of  temperance  he 
not  only  recommends,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book  and  xi. 
580.  &C.  but  remarkably  prac- 
tised himself. 
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Not  burden’d  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th’  occasion  pass 
Giv’n  him  by  this  great  conference  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being  455 

Who  dwell  in  heav’n,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms 


Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  pow’r  so  far 

Exceeded  human,  and  his  wary  speech 

Thus  to  th’  empyreal  minister  he  fram’d.  460 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now’  know  1 well 
Thy  favour,  in  this  honour  done  to  Man, 

Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsaf’d 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste. 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so,  465 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  could’st  not  seem 
At  heav’n’s  high  feasts  to’  have  fed  : yet  what  compare? 

To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  replied. 


455.  — above  hit  teorld,]  This 
is  the  reading  in  Milton's  own 
editions,  and  not  above  this  world, 
as  Mr  Fenton  and  Dr.  Bentley 
have  caused  it  to  be  printed. 

456.  whose  excellence  &c.)  Ex- 
cellence is  a general  word  ; and 
he  branches  the  excellence  of 
angels  into  two  particulars,  their 
radiant  forms  (which  were  the 
effulgence  of  the  Deity)  and 
their  high  power.  Pearce. 

467.  — yet  what  compare  ?] 

Hit  speech  was  tvary;  and  he 
was  afraid  to  ask  the  angel  di- 
rectly of  the  different  conditions 
of  men  and  angels;  but  yet  in- 
timates his  desire  to  know  by 
questioning  whether  there  was 
any  comparison  between  them. 


468.  To  whom  the  winged 
Hierarch  replied.']  Raphael's  be- 
haviour is  every  way  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to 
that  character  of  a sociable  spirit, 
with  which  the  author  has  so 
judiciously  introduced  him.  He 
had  received  instructions  to  con- 
verse with  Adam,  as  one  friend 
converses  with  another,  and  to 
warn  him  of  the  enemy  who 
was  contriving  bis  destruction; 
accordingly  he  is  represented  as 
sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam, 
and  eating  of  the  firuits  of  Para- 
dise. The  occasion  naturally 
leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the 
food  of  angels.  After  having 
thus  entered  into  conversation 
with  Man  upon  more  indifferent 
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O Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return,  470 

If  not  deprav’d  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 

Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refin’d,  more  spiritous,  and  pure,  475 

As  nearer  to  him  plac’d  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign’d. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 


subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his 
obedience,  and  makes  a natural 
transition  to  the  history  of  that 
fallen  angel,  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first 
parents.  Addison. 

I would  have  it  observed  in 
what  a beautiful  manner  Milton 
brings  on  the  executioif  of  those 
orders,  which  Raphael  had  re- 
ceived from  God.  To  avoid  all 
appearance  of  harshness  or  ab- 
ruptness, which  might  have 
seemed,  if  the  angel  had  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  errand, 
the  poet  makes  use  of  Adam’s 
curiosity  to  introduce  the  subject, 
and  puls  such  wary  and  modest 
questions  into  his  mouth,  as  na- 
turally led  to  those  high  matters, 
upon  which  the  other  was  com- 
missioned to  discourse  to  him. 
Greenwood. 

47  I created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first 
matter  all,  &c.] 

That  is,  created  all  good,  good 
to  perfection,  not  absolutely  so, 
but  perfect  in  theirdiOerent  kinds 
and  degrees;  and  all  consisting 
of  one  first  matter,  which  first 


matter  is  indued,  (indutus)  clothed 
U|Kin,  with  various  forms,  &c. 

475.  But  more  refin'd,  more 
spiritous,  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  plac'd  or 
nearer  tending  &c.] 

So  Spenser  in  his  Hymn  of 
heavenly  Beauty,  speaking  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  above  that 
the  pure  crystalline, 

Bf  view  whereof  it  plainly  may  ap- 
pear. 

That  ftill  as  every  thing  doth  upward 
lend, 

And  farther  it  from  earth,  to  ttUl 
more  clear 

And  fair  it  grows  Ac. 

Thyer. 

478.  Till  body  up  to  spirit  work, 
&c.]  Uur  author  should  have 
considered  things  better,  for  by 
attributing  his  own  false  notions 
in  philosophy  to  an  archangel 
he  has  really  lessened  the  cha- 
racter, which  he  intended  to 
raise.  He  is  as  much  mistaken 
here  in  his  metaphysics,  as  he 
was  before  in  bis  physics.  This 
nritioo  of  matter  refining  into 
spirit  is  by  no  means  observing 
the  bounds  proportioned  to  each 
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Proportion’d  to  each  kind.  So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower  48 1 
Spirits  odorous  breathes : flow’rs  and  their  fruit, 

Man’s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim’d. 

To  vital  spi’rits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual ; give  both  life  and  sense, 

Fancy  and  understanding ; whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 

Discursive,  or  intuitive  ; discourse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours. 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  490 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you. 

To  proper  substance : time  may  come,  when  men 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  di’et,  nor  too  light  fare  ; 495 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaj)s 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 

Improv’d  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing’d  ascend 


kind.  I suppose,  he  meant  it  as 
a comment  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  body  changed  into  a spi- 
ritual body,  as  in  1 Cor.  xv.  and 
perhaps  borrowed  it  from  some 
of  his  systems  of  divinity.  For 
Milton,  as  he  was  too  much  of 
a materialUt  in  his  philosophy, 
so  was  too  much  of  a systematist 
in  hia  divinity. 

48%.  Spirittodirout]  We  must 
take  notice  in  reading  this  verse, 
that  spirits  is  here  a word  of 
(wo  syllables,  though  it  is  often 
contracted  into  one  or  pro- 
nouncml  as  two  short  ones,  and 


particularly  in  the  second  line 
after  this. 

To  vital  ip  frill  atpire  y 

and  the  second  syllable  in  odor- 
ous is  to  be  pronounced  long, 
though  the  poet  makes  it  short 
in  other  places,  iv.  16'6. 

So  entertain'd  thoee  odorous  aweeU 
the  Fiend : 

but  these  ore  not  the  only  in- 
stances, where  Milton  makes  use 
of  this  same  poetical  licence. 
4.Q8.  — and  wing'd  ascend 
Ethereal,  as  we,"] 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest 
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Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 

Here  or  in  heav’nly  Paradises  dwell ; .wo 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are.  Mean  while  enjoy 
Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  W5 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 

O fevourable  spi’rit,  propitious  guest. 

Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon  510 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  But  say. 


divines  and  primitive  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  would 
never  have  died,  but  would  have 
been  translated  from  earth  to 
heaven ; and  this  doctrine  the 
reader  may  see  illustrated  in  the 
learned  Bishop  Bull's  discourse 
^ the  elate  of  man  before  the  fall. 
Our  author  no  doubt  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  sense 
of  antiquity  in  this  particular; 
and  admitting  the  notion,  what 
he  says  is  poetical  at  least,  if 
you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pro- 
bable and  rational. 

503.  Whose  progeny  you  are.] 
From  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28. 
For  tee  are  alto  hit  offspring; 
who  took  it  from  Aratus,  T«» 

tuu  yifsf  irftif. 

504.  Four  fU  lehal  happiness'] 
Your  fill  of  what  happiness,  or 
to  your  fill  wltat  happiness. 


509.  — and  the  scale  of  nature 
set 

From  centre  to  circumference,] 
The  scale  or  ladder  of  nature 
ascends  by  steps  from  a point, 
a centre,  to  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  what  mankind  can  see 
or  comprehend.  The  metaphor 
is  bold,  and  vastly  expressive. 
Matter,  one  first  matter  is  this 
centre;  nature  infinitely  diver- 
sified is  the  scale  which  reaches 
to  the  utmost  of  our  conceptions, 
all  round.  We  are  thus  led  to 
God  ; whose  circumference  teho 
can  tell  f Uncircumtcribed  he  fills 
infinitude,  vii.  17O.  Richardson. 

512.  By  steps  tee  may  ascend 
to  God.J  There  is  a real  visible 
ladder,  (besides  that  visionary 
one  of  Jacob,)  whose  foot,  though 
placed  on  the  earth  among  the 
lowest  of  the  creation,  yet  leads 
us  by  steps  in  contemplation  of 
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What  meant  that  caution  join’d,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ? can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert,  515 

Who  form’d  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac’d  us  here 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 


Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  angel.  Son  of  heav’n  and  earth, 
Attend  : That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; r.'^o 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 

That  is,  to  thy  obedience  ; therein  stand. 

This  was  that  caution  giv’n  thee  ; be  advis’d. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 

And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere  5-js 

He  left  it  in  thy  pow’r ; ordain’d  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul’d  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity  : 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires. 

Not  our  necessitated  ; such  with  him  5S0 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find  ; for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
.By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

Myself  and  all  th’  angelic  host,  that  stand  535 


created  thing*  up  to  God  the  in- 
visible Creator  of  all  things. 
Hume. 

Milton  here  very  clearly  al- 
ludes to  the  Platonic  philosophy 
of  rising  gradually  from  the  con- 
sideration of  particular  created 
beauty  to  that  which  is  universal 
and  uncretited.  Thyer. 

520.  Attend:  &c.]  The  sen- 
tences here  arc  very  short,  ns 
every  thing  ought  to  be  in  the 


preceptive  way.  Quicquid  prod- 
pies,  e*to  brevis,  is  the  rule  of 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poet.  SS5-  And 
this  brevity  in  the  preceptive,  as 
it  is  agreeable  to  Horace's  rule, 
so  likewise  to  his  practice,  as 
particularly  in  that  string  of 
precepts,  Epist.  i.  ii.  55.  Speme 
voluptates,  &c. 

635.  Myself,  and  all  Ih'  angelic 
host,  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God,  enthron'd,] 
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In  sight  of  God  enthron’d,  our  happy  state  ^ 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 

On  other  surety  none  ; freely  we  serve. 

Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 

To  love  or  not ; in  this  we  stand  or  fall : 540 

And  some  are  fall’n,  to  disobedience  fall’n. 

And  so  from  heav’n  to  deepest  hell ; O fell 
From  what  high  state  of  bliss  into  what  woe  ! 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor.  Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear,  545 

Divine  instructor,  1 have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighb’ring  hills 
Aereal  music  send : nor  knew  I not 
To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free  ; 

Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love  550 

Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 


So  I point  the  passage.  Compare 
b.  i.  128.  “ O chief  of  many 
throned  powers."  Milton,  when 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  exclusively  of  any  al- 
lusion to  the  class  of  angels 
styled  throni,  seems  to  have  an- 
nexed an  idea  of  a dignity  pe- 
culiar, and  his  own  to  the  word 
enthroned.  This  poem  affords 
many  proofs.  T.  fVarlon. 

There  is  however  an  aukward- 
ness  in  adopting  Warton’s  idea 
in  this  passage  on  account  of  the 
word  tland.  Milton  probably 
intends  only  to  describe  the 
powers  that  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God.  E. 

546.  — than  when 
Cherubic  songt  &c.] 

Adam  had  mentioned  these 
nightly  songs  of  the  angels  with 
pleasure  in  iv.  680,  &c.  But  still 
VOL.  I. 


he  prefers  the  conversation  of 
the  angel,  and  thinks  discourse 
more  sweet. 

For  eloquence  the  auul,  song  chormi 
the  sense* 

54i8.  — nor  knew  I not 
To  bt  both  will  and  deed  created 
free-} 

Nor  was  it  unknown  to  me  that 
my  will  and  actions  are  free.  I 
knew  I was  free.  Two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative.  Ricltardson. 
551.  ~-v: hose  command 
Single  is  yet  so  just,] 

That  is,  the  command  not  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  tree,  the  only 
command  given  to  Man  ; and  it 
is  spoken  of  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  iv.  419. 

—He  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to 
keep 

This  one,  this  easy  charge. 

Z 
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Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
Assur’d  me’,  and  still  assure  : though  what  thou  tell’st 
Hath  pass’d  in  heav’n,  some  doubt  within  me  move, 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  553 

The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard  ; 

And  we  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish’d  half  his  journey’,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heav’n.  56o 

Thus  Adam  made  request ; and  Raphael 
After  short  pause  assenting,  thus  began. 

High  matter  thou  injoin’st  me’,  O prime  of  men, 
Sad  task  and  hard  ; for  how  shall  I relate 
To  human  sense  th’  invisible  exploits  565 

Of  warring  spirits  ? how  without  remorse 


And  again,  ver.  432. 

—Then  let  lu  not  think  hard 

One  ea'<y  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else. 
And  this  command  though  single, 
and  therefore  on  that  account  to 
be  obeyed,  is  yet  so  just,  that  it 
lays  a farther  obligation  upon 
our  obedience. 

552.  — mg  constant  thoughts'] 
So  Comus,  370. 

— The  constant  mood  of  her  calm 
thoughts. 

T.  Warton. 

557.  Worthy  of  sacred  silence 
to  be  heard  ,•]  Worthy  of  religious 
silence,  such  as  was  required  at 
the  sacrifices  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients ; al- 
luding to  that  of  Horace,  Od.  ii. 
xiii.  29,  SO. 

Utrumque  sucro  digna  silntio 

Mirantur  umbrs  dicere. 

R’tchardson. 


563.  High  matter  thou  injoia’st 
me',  0 prime  of  men. 

Sad  task  and  hard ; &c.] 

It  is  customary  with  the  epic 
poets  to  introduce  by  way  of 
episode  and  narration  the  princi- 
pal events,  which  happened  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  poem  com- 
mences : and  as  Homer’s  Ulysses 
relates  bis  adventures  to  Al- 
cinous,  and  as  Virgil's  JEnets 
recounts  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  of  his  own  travels  to 
Dido;  so  the  angel  relates  to 
Adam  the  fall  of  angels  and  the 
creation  of  the  world : and  be- 
gins his  narration  of  the  fall  of 
angels,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner ns  ^neas  does  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  Virg. 
ASn.  ii.  S. 

Infandum,  rcgina,  jubca  reno»ar»  ^ 
dolorcm. 
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The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  once 

And  perfect  while  they  stood  ? how  last  unfold 

The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 

Not  lawful  to  reveal  ? yet  for  thy  good  570 

This  is  dispens’d  ; and  what  surmounts  the  reach 

Of  human  sense,  I shall  delineate  so. 

By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms. 

As  may  express  them  best ; though  what  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow’  of  heav’n,  and  things  therein  575 
Each  to’  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 

As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 


574.  —Ihough  tchat  \f  earth 
&c.]  In  order  to  make  Adam 
comprehend  these  things,  the 
angd  tells  him  that  he  must 
liken  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
and  questions  whether  there  is 
not  a greater  similitude  and  re- 
sen>blance  between  things  in 
heaven  and  things  in  earth  than 
is  generally  imagined,  which  is 
suggested  very  artfully,  as  it  is 
indeed  the  best  apology  that 
could  be  made  for  those  bold 
figures,  which  Milton  has  em- 
ployed, and  especially  in  his 
description  of  the  battles  of  the 
angels.  To  the  same  purpose 
says  Mr.  Mede,  Discourse  x. 
“ If  the  visible  things  of  God 
" may  be  learned,  as  St.  Paul 
“ s-iys,  from  the  creation  of  the 
" world,  why  may  not  the  in- 
" visible  and  intelligible  world  be 
" learned  from  the  fabric  of  the 
“ visible  ? the  one  (it  may  be) 
" being  the  pattern  of  the  other." 

577.  As  yet  this  world  was  not, 
&c.]  Had  I followed  Monsieur 
Bossuet's  method,  I should  have 
dated  the  action  of  Paradise 


Lost  from  the  beginning  of 
Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
i£neid  to  begin  in  the  second 
hook  of  that  poem.  I could 
allege  many  reasons  for  my 
drawing  the  action  of  the  .£neid 
rather  from  its  immediate  be- 
ginning in  the  first  book,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning  in  the 
second;  and  shew  why  I have 
considered  the  sacking  of  Troy 
as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that 
word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  cri- 
ticism, I shall  not  enlarge  upon 
it.  Which  ever  of  the  notions 
be  true,  the  unity  of  Miltons 
action  is  preserved  according  to 
either  of  them  ; whether  we  con- 
sider the  fall  of  Man  in  its  imme- 
diate beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
infernal  council,  or  in  its  more 
remote  beginning,  ns  proceeding 
from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels 
in  heaven.  The  occasion  which 
Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as 
it  is  founded  on  hints  in  holy 
7.  2 
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Reign’d  where  these  heav’ns  now  roll,  where  earth 
now  rests 

Upon  her  centre  pois’d  ; when  on  a day 

(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied  580 

To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 

By  present,  past,  and  future)  on  such  day 

As  heav’n’s  great  year  brings  forth,  th’  empyreal  host 

Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  call’d. 

Innumerable  before  th’  Almighty’s  throne  585 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heav’n  appear’d 
Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanc’d. 
Standards  and  gonfalons  ’twixt  van  and  rear 


writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some 
great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most 
proper  that  the  poet  could  have 
made  use  of.  The  revolt  in 
heaven  is  described  with  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  a fine 
variety  of  circumstances.  Adduon. 

579-  Upon  her  centre  pois'd  ;] 
Ponderibus  librala  suis,  as  Ovid 
says.  Met.  i.  IS.  or  as  Milton 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  vii.  242. 

And  earth  self>balanc’d  on  her  cea- 
trc  hung. 

583.  As  heav'ns  great  year"] 
Our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
Plato's  great  year  in  his  thoughts. 

Magnus  ab  integro  sedonim  naacitur 
ordo.  yifg-  ir.  5. 

^Et  incipient  magni  procedere  raen* 
sea.  Eel,  iv.  12. 

Hume. 

Plato’s  great  year  of  the  heavens 
is  the  revolution  of  all  the 
■pheres.  Every  thing  returns  to 
where  it  set  out  when  their  mo- 
tion first  began.  See  Auson. 
Idyl,  xviii.  15.  A proper  time 


for  the  declaration  of  the  vice- 
gerency  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Milton  has  the  same  thought  fur 
the  birth  of  the  angels,  (ver.  861.) 
imagining  such  kind  of  revo- 
lutions long  before  the  angels  or 
the  worlds  were  in  being.  So 
far  back  into  eternity  did  the 
vast  mind  of  this  poet  carry 
him ! Richardson. 

583.  —th'  empyreal  host"]  We 
read  of  such  a divine  assembly 
in  Job  i.  6.  Now  there  teas  a day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord. 
And  again,  1 Kings  xxii.  ip.  I 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left,  which  was  enough  to 
furnish  the  hint  to  Milton. 

589.  Standards  and  gonfalons'] 
A gonfalon  is  some  kind  of 
streamer  or  banner,  but  of  what 
particular  sort  authors  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  agreed,  and 
neither  is  it  very  material  to 
know. 
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Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve  590 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 

Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblaz’d 

Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 

Recorded  eminent.  Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood,  « 595 

Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  infinite. 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom’d  sat  the  Son, 

Amidst  as  from  a flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake. 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light,  600 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok’d  shall  stand. 

This  day  I have  begot  whom  I declare 

My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 

Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold  605 

At  my  right  hand  ; your  head  I him  appoint ; 


598.  Amidst  as  from  a flaming 
mount,  &c.]  This  idea  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  divine  pre- 
sence in  the  mount,  Esod.  xix. 
when  God  gave  his  command- 
ments to  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  here  be  is  giving  his  great 
command  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah in  heaven. 

598.  -r-whose  top 

Brightness  had  made  imisible,'] 
The  same  just  and  yet  bold 
thought  with  that  in  iii.  380. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts 
appear. 

See  the  note  on  that  verse.  Thyer. 

602.  Hear  my  decree,  ?ic.] 
We  observed  before,  that  Mil- 
ton  was  very  cautious  what 
sentiments  and  language  he 


ascribed  to  the  Almighty,  and 
generally  confined  himself  to 
the  phrases  and  expressions  of 
Scripture ; and  in  this  particular 
speech  the  reader  will  easily  re- 
mark how  much  of  it  is  copied 
from  holy  writ  by  comparing  it 
with  the  following  texts.  I 
have  set  my  Anointed  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Sion  ; I laill  declare 
the  decree.  The  Lord  hath  said 
unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I begotten  thee.  Psalm 
ii.  6,  7.  By  myself  have  I sworn, 
saith  the  I^rd,  Gen.  xxii.  I6.  At 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven — 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Phil.  ii.  10, 
II. 
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And  by  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  heav’n,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord  : 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 

United  as  one  individual  soul  6io 

For  ever  happy : him  who  disobeys, 

Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 
Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into’  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulPd,  his  place 
Ordain’d  without  redemption,  without  end.  6i5 

So  spake  th’  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  .seem’d  well  pleas’d  ; all  seem’d,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  620 

Of  planets  and  of  fix’d  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 


620.  Mystical  dance,  &c.] 
Strange  mysterious  motions, 
which  the  shining  sphere  of  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  in  their 
various  revolutions  imitates 
nearest;  windings  and  turnings 
entangled  and  obscure,  involving 
and  surrounding  one  another, 
although  not  moving  on  the 
same  centre,  yet  then  most  re- 
gular and  orderly,  when  to  our 
weak  and  distant  understanding 
they  seem  most  irregular  and 
disturbed. 

And  those  untruly  errant  coll’d,  I 
trow. 

Since  he  errs  not,  who  doth  them 
guide  and  move. 

Fairfttx't  Tam,  cant.  iz.  at.  6. 

Astra  turn  ea  qua;  sunt  inhx.v 
certis  locis,  turn  ilia  non  re  sed 
vocabulo  errantia,  Src.  Cicero 


Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25.  And  in  their 
motions  such  divine  perfection 
appears,  and  their  harmonious 
proportion  to  tunes  her  charming 
notes,  that  God  himself,  pleased 
anil  delighted,  pronounced  them 
good,  Gen.  i.  18.  There  is  a text 
in  Job  xxxviii.  S7-  that  seems 
to  favour  the  opinion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  concerning  the 
musical  motion  of  the  spheres, 
though  our  translation  differs 
therein  from  other  versions. 
Concenlum  caeli  qvis  dormire 
faciei  f Who  shall  lay  asleep,  or 
still  the  consort  of  the  heaven  1 
But  this  is  to  be  understood 
metaphorically,  of  the  wonderful 
proportions  observed  by  the 
heavenly  bodie.s  in  their  various 
motions.  Hume. 
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Eccentric,  intervolv’d,  yet  rogfular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  6S5 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God’s  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Evening  now  approach’d 
(For  we  have  also’  our  evening  and  our  morn. 

We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need) 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn  6so 
Desirous  ; all  in  circles  as  they  stood. 

Tables  are  set,  and  on  a sudden  pil’d 
With  angels’  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold. 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  heaven.  6S5 
On  flow’rs  repos’d,  and  with  fresh  flow’rets  crown’d. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 


625.  And  in  their  motions  har- 
mony divine,  &c.]  The  diapason 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  to 
which,  in  Plato’s  system,  God 
himself  listens.  Plato  thus  de- 
scribes it,  £»  wcwm  MT«  fU»t 
De  Repub.  1. 
X.  p.  520.  Lugd.  1590.  Com- 
pare Arcades,  61.  and  the  lines 
At  a solemn  music,  6.  T.  War- 
ton. 

633.  rubied  nectar]  Nectar  of 
the  colour  of  rubies ; a trans- 
lation of  Homer’s  rlBrag 
Iliad,  xix.  38. 

——aftC(4nw>  MMI  luruf  ifntfn. 
and  Odyss.  v.  93. 

rXnfmr»,  Ktfofri  Mxraf 

637.  They  eat,  they  drink,  he.] 
In  the  first  edition  it  was  thus. 


They  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  re- 
fection Rweel 

Are  fill'd,  before  th*  all-bounteoua 
King, 

In  the  second  edition  the  author 
altered  it,  and  added  as  follows. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  com- 
munion sweet 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only 
bounds 

Excess,  before  th*  all-bounteous 
King, 

Dr.  Bentley  is  for  restoring  the 
former  reading,  but  we  think 
that  in  communion  sweet  gives  a 
much  better  idea  than  u/ilh  re- 
fection street.  To  quaff  immor- 
tality and  joy,  to  drink  largely 
and  plentifully  of  immortal  joy, 
is  a very  poetical,  expression, 
and  plainly  alluding  to  Psalm 
xxxvi.  8,  9.  Thou  shalt  make 
them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy 
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Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only  bounds 
Excess,  before  th’  all-bounteous  King,  who  showVd 
With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  64i 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhal’d 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 
Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heav’n  had  chang’d 
To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there  6*5 
In  darker  veil)  and  roseate  dews  dispos’d 


All  but  th’  unsleeping  eyes 

pUatures,  for  with  thee  it  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy  light 
$hall  ne  tee  light.  If  these 
verses  were  left  out,  then  (as 
Dr.  Pearce  rightly  obserycs)  the 
words  in  ver.  641.  which  repre- 
sent God  as  rejoicing  in  their 
joy,  would  refer  to  something 
that  is  no  where  to  be  found ; 
and  therefore  Milton  (he  sup- 
poses) inserted  these  verses  in 
the  second  edition,  that  the  joy 
of  the  angels  might  be  ex- 
pressed. Secure  of  turfeit,  are 
in  no  danger  of  it,  are  not  liable 
to  it,  as  men  are.  Where  full 
tneature  only  hounds  excess,  full 
measure  is  the  only  thing  that 
stints  and  limits  them ; tine  ut- 
most they  are  capable  of  con- 
taining is  the  only  bound  set 
to  them ; they  have  full  mea- 
sure, but  they  cannot  be  too  full, 
they  cannot  overflow  ; without 
o'erAowing  full. 
o38.  — secure 
Of  surfeiQ 

Compare  Comus,  479-  * 

— A perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweeta 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  rei(;iis. 

T.  Warlon. 

641.  — rejoicing  in  f heir  joy.] 


of  God  to  rest ; 

What  an  idea  of  the  divine 
goodness,  whose  perfect  happi- 
ness seems  to  receive  an  addition 
from  that  of  his  creatures! 
Richardson, 

642.  — ambrosial  aigAt]  So 
Homer  calls  the  night  ambrosial, 

3ut  nuns,  Iliad,  ii.  57- 
and  sleep  for  the  same  reason 
ambrosial,  ver.  19-  because  it 
refreshes  and  strengthens  as 
much  as  food,  as  much  as 
ambrosia. 

643.  From  that  high  mount  if 
God,  &c.]  See  the  thought  in 
these  lines  further  opened  and 
enlarged,  book  vi.  4.  Greeiacood. 

64b.  In  darker  oei/]  Milton 
spells  this  word  differently, 
sometimes  vail,  sometimes  veil; 
but  ceil  is  right,  from  the  Latin 
velum. 

6*7.  All  but  til  unsleeping 
eyes  of  God  to  rest;]  So  the 
Psalmist,  Psalm  czxi.  4.  He 
that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.  The  author 
had  likewise  Homer  in  mind, 
Iliad,  ii.  1. 

AXXii  fU9  fm 
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Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God,)  th’  angelic  throng,  650 
Dispers’d  in  bands  and  hies,  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear’d. 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept  654 

Fann’d  with  cool  winds  ; save  those  who  in  their  course 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long : but  not  so  wak’d 
Satan  ; so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heav’n  ; he  of  the  first. 

If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power,  660 

In  favour  and  preeminence,  yet  fraught 
With  envy’  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honour’d  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaim’d 
Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear  664 

Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impair’d. 
Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain. 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolv’d 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipp’d,  unobey’d  the  throne  supreme  6T0 
Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 


Th’  immortaU  tlumbct’d  on  their 
thrones  above. 

All,  but  the  ever*wakeful  eyt*  of 
Jove.  Pope, 

6S7.  AllerntUe  all  night  ^ong:] 
Alternate  ia  a verb  here ; alter- 
nate hymnt,  sing  by  toms,  and 
answer  one  another. 

III!  aUemauUi  multa  vi  prslia  mis> 
cent. 


Virg.  Georg,  iii.  420.  of  two 
bulls  fighting. 

Hcc  aUernantt  potior  sententia  visa 
est. 

/En.  iv.  ^287.  of  ./l^eas  deli- 
berating* whetiier  he  should 
stay  or  go. 

671.  next  subordinate] 

Beelzebub,  who  is  always  re- 
presented second  to  Satan. 
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Awak’ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Sleep’st  thou,  companion  dear,  what  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lids  ? and  remember’st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass’d  the  lips  675 

Of  heav’n’s  Almighty.  Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I mine  to  thee  was  wont  to’  impart ; 

Both  waking  we  were  one  ; how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ? New  laws  thou  seest  impos’d  ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels,  to  debate  6si 

What  doubtful  may  ensue : more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.  Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief ; 

Tell  them  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night  685 


Satan  addresses  him  first  here, 
as  he  does  likewise  upon  the 
burning  lake,  book  i. 

673.  Sleep'tt  thou,  companion 
dear,  rrhat  t/eep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lids  9 and  remember’st 
mhat  decree  &c.] 

We  have  printed  the  passage 
with  Milton's  own  punctuation. 
Sleep’st  thou,  companion  dear, 
Eiiuf,  At(Ih  »<< : Iliad,  ii.  23. 
fi^hat  sleep  can  close  thy  eye-lids  ? 
and  remember’st  he.  that  is  when 
thou  remember  st  &c. 

—poles  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  ? 

Virg.  Mn.  iv.  680. 

It  is  just  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  ns  in  ii.  730. 

—what  fury,  O Son, 

Possesses  thee  lo  bend  that  mortal 
dart 

Against  thy  Father's  head  f and 
knov'it  Jur  tekom  ; 

at  the  same  time  that  thou 
knowest  for  whom. 


682.  — more  in  this  place 

To  utter  is  not  saje.j 
This  is  a verse,  hut  I believe  the 
reader  will  agree,  that  it  could 
not  have  had  so  good  an  effect, 
had  it  been  an  entire  verse  hy 
itself,  as  it  has  now  it  is  broken 
and  made  part  of  two  verses. 

684.  Of  all  those  myriads  vhkk 

we  lead  the  cAi^;]  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  the  chiefs:  hut  Milton 

speaks  after  the  some  manner 
as  here,  in  ii.  469.  Others  omoij 
the  chief  he.  And  in  both  places 
the  chief  signifies  the  saute  as 
the  chiefs,  only  this  is  a sub- 
stantive, and  that  is  an  adjective, 
agreeing  with  the  word  angtis 
understood  in  the  constructimi.  | 

Pearce. 

685.  Tell  them  that  by  rom- 

mand,  &c.]  He  begins  his  revolt 
with  a lie.  So  well  doth  Miltoo 
preserve  the  character  given  of  | 

him  in  Scripture.  John  viii.  ■!+ 
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Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  1 am  to  haste, 

And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 

Homeward  with  flying  march  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north  ; there  to  prepare 


The  devil  is  a liar,  and  the 
father  of  lies. 

68{).  The  quarters  qf  the  north ;] 
See  Sannaznrius  De  partu  Vir- 
ginis,  iii.  40. 

Vo«,  quum  omne  arderet  ctclum  ser- 
vilibus  armis, 

Arctotiinque  furor  perteoderet  iinpiut 
axem 

Seandere,  et  In  gelidos  regnum  trana- 
ferre  Triones, 

Fida  manua  mecum  mansistia. 

There  ore  other  passages  in  the 
same  poem  of  which  Milton  has 
made  use.  Jortin. 

Some  have  thought  that  Milton 
intended,  but  I dare  say  he  was 
above  intending  here,  a reflec- 
tion upon  Scotland,  though 
being  himself  an  Independent, 
be  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Scotch  IVesbyterians.  He  had 
the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sanna- 
aarius  for  fixing  Satan's  rebellion 
in  the  quarters  of  the  north,  and 
he  had  much  better  authority, 
the  same  that  Sannazarius  had, 
that  of  the  Prophet,  whose 
words  though  applied  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  yet  allude  to 
this  rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah 
xiv.  12,  13.  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O Lucifer,  son  qf 
the  morning ! — For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I will  ascend 
into  heaven,  I will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God.  I will 
sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the 
congregation  in  the  sides  of  the 
north.  The  north  conveys  the 
idea  of  a disagreeable  cold  in- 
clement sky;  and  in  Scripture 


we  read,  Out  of  the  north  an  evil 
shall  break  forth,  Jer.  i.  14.  I will 
bring  evil  from  the  north  and  a 
great  destruction,  Jer.  iv.  6.  Foil 
appeareth  out  of  the  north,  Jer. 
vi.  1.  St.  Austin  says,  that  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  being 
averse  from  the  light  and  fer- 
vour of  charity,  grew  torpid  os 
it  were  with  an  icy  hardness ; 
and  are  therefore  by  a figure 
placed  in  the  north.  Diabolus 
igitur  et  Angeli  ejus  a luce  atque 
fervorc  enritatis  aversi,  et  nimis 
in  superbiam  invidiamque  pro- 
gressi,  velut  glaciali  duritia 
torpuerunt.  Et  ideo  per  figuram 
tanquam  in  aquilone  ponuntur, 
Epist.  140.  Sect.  55.  And  Shake- 
speare in  like  manner  calls  Satan 
the  monarch  of  the  north,  1 Henry 
VI.  act  V. 

And  ye  choice  ipirits,  that  odmonuh 
me. 

And  give  me  rigni  of  future  accidents. 

You  speedy  hdpers,  that  are  substi- 
tutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north, 

I have  seen  too  a Latin  poem 
by  Odoricus  Valmarana,  printed 
at  Vienna  in  1627,  and  entitled 
Deemonomachia  site  De  Bello  In- 
telligentiarum  super  Divini  Verbi 
incamatione.  This  poem  is  longer 
than  the  Iliad,  for  it  consists  of 
five  and  twenty  books ; but  it 
equals  the  Iliad  in  nothing  but 
in  length,  for  the  poetry  is  very 
indifferent.  However  in  some 
particulars  the  plan  of  this  poem 
is  very  like  Paradise  Lost.  It 
opens  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
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Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King  690 

The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands, 

Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 

So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus’d 
Bad  influence  into  th’  unwary  breast  ggs 

Of  his  associate : he  together  calk, 

Or  several  one  by  one,_  the  regent  powers. 

Under  him  regent ; tells,  as  he  was  taught, 

That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night. 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disincumber’d  heaven,  700 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move ; 

Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 

Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 

Or  taint  integrity  : but  all  obey’d 

The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice  70s 

Of  their  great  potentate  ; for  great  indeed 

His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven  ; 

His  count’nance,  as  the  morning  star  that  guides 


Son  of  God,  and  thereupon 
Lucifer  revolts,  and  draws  a 
third  part  of  the  nn^els  after  him 
into  the  quarters  of  the  north. 

—pars  tertia  laevam 
Hoc  duce  persequitur,  gelidoque 
aquilone  locatur. 

It  is  more  probable,  that  Milton 
had  seen  this  poem  than  some 
others,  from  which  he  is  charged 
with  borrowing  largely.  He 
was  indeed  an  universal  scholar, 
and  read  all  sorts  of  authors, 
and  took  bints  from  the  mo- 
dems as  well  as  the  ancients. 
He  was  a great  genius,  but  a 
great  genius  formed  by  reading; 
and  as  it  was  said  of  Virgil,  he 


collected  gold  out  of  the  dung 
of  other  authors. 

702.  Tells  the  suggested  cause,] 
The  cause  that  Satan  had  sug- 
gested, namely,  to  prepare  enter- 
tainment for  their  new  King,  and 
receive  his  laws : and  easts  be- 
tween ambiguous  words,  imitated 
from  Virgil,  Ma.  ii,  98. 

—bine  spnrgere  voces 

In  vulgum  ombiguas. 

7O8.  His  count'nance  as  the 
morning  star  that  guides  &c.] 
This  similitude  is  not  so  new  as 
poetical.  Virgil  in  like  manner 
compares  the  beautiful  young 
Pallas  to  the  morning  star,  .£n. 
viii.  589.  • • 
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The  starry  flock,  allur’d  them,  and  with  lies 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav’n’s  host.  710 

Mean  while  th’  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 


Qualii,  ubi  oceani  perfusus  Lucifer 
unda, 

Quem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum 
diliget  ignes, 

Eatulit  os  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque 
resoIWt. 

So  from  the  seas  exerts  his  radiant 
head 

The  star,  b;  whom  the  lights  of 
heav’n  are  led ; 

Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly 
dears. 

Dispels  the  darkness,  and  the  day  re- 
news. Dryden. 

But  there  is  a much  greater  pro- 
priety in  Milton's  comparing 
Satan  to  the  morning  star,  as 
he  is  often  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Lucifbr,  as  well  as  de- 
nominated in  Scripture,  Lucifer 
ton  of  the  ttioming.  Isaiah  xiv. 
12. 

709.  — and  roilh  lie*  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  says,  that  the  author 
gave  it  and  his  lies  &c.  but  by 
the  expression  hit  countenance 
is  meant  h«  himself,  a part  be- 
ing put  for  the  whole,  as  in  ii. 
68S.  we  have  front  put  for  the 
whole  person : it  is  very  fre- 
quent in  Scripture  to  use  the 
word  face  or  countenance  in  this 
sense:  as  in  Luke  ix.  53.  we 
read  of  our  Saviour,  that  the 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  him, 
because  his  face  nos  as  though  he 
(Greek,  it)  u>ouId go  to  Jerusalem. 
See  also  Levit.  xix.  32.  But  if 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
Milton's  meaning,  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  Satan's  countenance, 
seducing  his  followers  by  dis- 
guising the  foul  intentions  of 
his  heart,  may  be  very  properly 
said  to  seduce  nith  liit.  We 


read  in  Cicero's  Epistles  to  his 
brother,  front,  oculi,  vultus  per- 
ttepe  mentiuntur.  Lib.  i.  £p.  i.  c.  5. 
Pearce. 

709.  But  see  Dr.  Newton’s 
note  on  ver.  7II,  where  this  and 
similar  difficulties  are  better 
solved.  E. 

710.  Drew  after  him  the  third 
part  of  heav’n't  host.']  Behold  a 
great  red  dragon — and  his  tail 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth.  Rev.  xii.  3,  4.  Dr.  Bentley 
finds  fault  with  this  verse  as 
very  bad  measure : but,  as  a 
person  of  much  better  taste  ob- 
serves, there  is  a great  beauty 
in  the  fall  of  the  numbers  in 
this  line  after  the  miyesty  of 
those  before  and  after  it,  oc- 
casioned principally  by  the 
change  of  the  fourth  foot  from 
an  iambic  into  a trochaic;  an 
artifice  often  made  use  of  by 
Milton  to  vary  his  numbers  by 
those  discords. 

Drew  aftrr  him  the  third  part  bf 
heav'n’i  host. 

711.  Mean  while  the  eternal 
eye,  whose  sight  discerns  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  seems  very  sure 
that  Milton’s  text  is  wrong 
here,  because  in  the  course  of 
the  construction  it  is  said  of 
this  eternal  eye  that  it  smiling 
said,  ver.  718.  He  would  there- 
fore persuade  us  that  Milton 
gave  it. 

Mean  while  tb’  Eternal,  He  whose 
sight  dUceros 

But  would  not  He  in  this  place 
thus  following  th'  Eternal  be  a 
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Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising,  saw  in  whom,  how  spread  715 


Among  the  sons  of  morn, 

botch  in  poetry?  Milton  fre- 
quently takes  a liberty,  allow- 
able in  a poet,  of  expressing 
only  some  part  or  quality  of  a 
person,  when  he  means  the 
person  himself,  and  goes  on  to 
say  things  whieh  (properly 
speaking)  are  applicable  only  to 
the  person  himself.  And  Mil- 
ton  had  good  authority  for 
doing  so : in  Psalm  liv.  7.  the 
tjje  is  made  a person,  mine 
shall  see  his  desire  upon  mine 
enemies:  so  in  Matt.  xx.  15.  the 
eye  is  put  for  the  whole  man.  Is 
thine  eye  evil,  because  I am  good  f 
See  also  Prov.  xxx.  17-  Pearce. 

His  countenance  allured,  and 
fvUh  lies  drew  after  him  &c.  The 
eternal  eye  saw  &c.  and  smiling 
said — gire  great  offence  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  Dr.  Pearce  says, 
his  countenance  and  the  eternal 
eye  are  the  part  for  the  whole  or 
the  person.  But  a very  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  questions, 
whether  they  are  not  here  used 
equivocally,  and  to  be  construed 
either  as  one  or  the  other  ac- 
cording as  the  sen.se  requires. 
It  is  Satan’s  countenance  that 
allures  them  like  the  morning 
star,  but  it  is  Satan  himself  that 
draws  them  after  him  with  lies ; 
so  the  eternal  eye  sees,  but  the 
smiling  said  must  relate  to  the 
Eternal  himself.  Spenser  has  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  impro- 
priety here  taken  notice  of  by 
the  critics,  and  it  is  repeated  as 


what  multitudes 

here  in  Milton.  Spenser's  £pi- 
thalamioo. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  loelu  like 
golden  wire. 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  perling 
flow'rs  atween. 

Do  like  a golden  mantle  her  aUirt ; 

• And  being  crowned  with  a ghiand 
green, 

Srem  like  some  maiden  queen. 

Her  modest  eyes  ebeshed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers,  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are  ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  loo 
bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  to 
loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

713.  And  from  within  the 
golden  lamps']  Alluding  to  the 
lamps  before  the  throne  of  God, 
which  St.  John  saw  in  his  vision. 
Rev.  iv.  5.  eind  there  were  seven 
lamps  ef  fire  burning  b^ore  the 
throne. 

716.  Among  the  sons  of  morn,] 
'The  angels  are  here  called  sons  of 
the  morning,  as  Lucifer  is  in  Isa. 
xiv.  1^.  probably  upon  account 
of  their  early  creation ; or  to  ex- 
press the  angelic  beauty  and 
gladness,  the  morning  being  the 
most  delightful  season  of  the 
day.  Job  xi.  17.  Thine  age  shall 
be  clearer  than  the  noon-day  ; thou 
shall  shine  forth,  thou  shall  be  as 
the  morning,  xxxviii.  7.  ffhen 
the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joff.  See  also  Cant.  vi.  10.  Isa. 
Iviii.  8.  , Richardson. 
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Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree  ; 

And  smiling  to  his  only  Son  thus  said. 

Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I behold 
In  full  resplendence,  Heir  of  all  my  might,  720 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire  ; such  a foe 

Is  rising,  who  intends  to’  erect  his  throne  725 

Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north  ; 

Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battle,  what  our  pow’r  is,  or  our  right. 

Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 

With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ  730 

In  our  defence,  lest  unawares  we  lose 

This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene, 


718.  And  smUingJ  Let  not 
the  pious  reader  be  offended, 
because  the  supreme  Being  is 
represented  as  imUing  and  speak- 
ing ironically  of  his  foes;  for 
such  figures  of  speech  arc  not 
unusual  in  the  Scripture  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Man  we  read,  Gen.  iii.  22.  And 
the  Lord  God  taid,  Behold  the 
Man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
knoa  good  and  evil.  There  are 
several  instances  of  the  like 
manner  of  speaking  in  the  pro- 
phets. But  this  is  particularly 
grounded  upon  Psalm  ii.  l.&c. 
Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a vain  thing  ? 
—against  the  Lord  and  against  his 


Anointed — He  that  sitleth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  It  appears 
that  our  Author  had  this  pas- 
sage in  view,  by  his  making  the 
Son  allude  so  plainly  to  it  in  bis 
answer. 

•-^Mighty  Fatheri  thou  thy  foes 

Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure 

Laugh*st  at  their  rain  designs  and 
tumults  vain, 

719-  — tchom  my  glory  I 
behold 

In  full  resplendance.  Heir- of 
all  my  snighl,'] 

For  he  is  the  brightness  of  his 
Father's  glory,  and  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,  Ileb.  i.  2,  3. 

734.  Lightning  divine,']  If 
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Made  answer.  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes  735 

Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure 

Laugh’st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain. 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 

Illustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 

Giv’n  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event  740 

Know  whether  I be  dextrous  to  subdue 

Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  heaven. 

So  spake  the  Son  ; but  Satan  with  his  powers 
Far  was  advanc’d  on  winged  speed,  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night,  74.5 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 

Regions  they  pass’d,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim  and  potentates  and  thrones 
In  their  triple  degrees  ; regions  to  which  750 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 


lightning  is  a participle,  the  ad- 
jective divine  is  to  be  taken  ad- 
verbially, as  if  be  bad  said  light- 
ning divinely : but  it  is  rather  a 
substantive,  and  in  Scripture  the 
angel's  countenance  is  said  to 
have  been  like  lightning,  Dan.  x. 
6.  Matt,  xxviii.  3. 

746.  Or  ttart  of  morning,  dew- 
drops,'\  Innumerable  as  the  stars 
is  an  old  simile,  but  this  of  the 
stars  of  morning,  dew  drops, 
seems  as  new  as  it  is  beautiful: 
and  the  sun  impearlt  them, 
turns  them  by  his  reflected 
beams  to  seeming  pearls ; as  the 
mom  was  said  before  to  sow  the 
earth  with  orient  pearl,  ver.  2. 

750.  In  their  triple  degrees;'] 
This  notion  of  triples  in  all  the 


oeconomy  of  angels  is  started  by 
Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  st.  96. 

In  battle  round  of  squadrona  three 
they  stood. 

And  all  by  threee  those  squadrons 
ranged  were: 

and  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  12.  st.  39. 

Like  as  it  bad  been  many  an  angcTs 
voice 

Singing  before  th’  eternal  Majesty, 

In  their  trinal  IriplIeUice  on  high. 

The  fancy  was  borrowed  from 
the  Schoolmen.  Bentley. 

Spenser  has  again  the  same 
notion,  and  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression in  his  Hymn  of  heavenly 
love. 

There  they  in  their  trimai  triflieitia 
About  him  wail,  and  on  his  will 
depend. 
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Than  what  this  garden  is  to  ail  the  earth, 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretched  into  longitude  ; which  having  pass’d 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a hill,  far  blazing,  as  a mount 
Rais’d  on  a mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold  ; 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted,)  which  not  long  after,  he 
Affecting  all  e<juality  with  God, 

In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  was  declar’d  in  sight  of  heaven. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  call’d  ; 

For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 

761.  — in  the  dialed  of  in»(]  th.it  be,  this  manner  of  speaking 
The  learned  reader  cannot  but  certainly  gives  a dignity  to  the 
be  pleased  with  the  poet’s  iraita-  poem,  and  looks  as  if  the  poets 
tion  of  Homer  in  this  line.  Ho-  h.id  conversed  with  the  gods 
mer  mentions  persons  and  themselves, 
things,  which  he  tells  us  in  the  766.  The  Mountain  of  the 

langpiage  of  the  gods  are  called  Congregation  caltdf]  Alluding 
by  different  names  from  those  to  what  we  quoted  before  from 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  Isa.  xiv.  13.  / nill  exalt  my 
men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  throne  above  the  stars  of  God;  I 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  will  sU  also  upon  the  mount  of 
particular  place,  wherein  he  has  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of 
likewise  the  authority  of  Scrip-  the  north. 

ture  to  justify  him.  Addison.  767.  Here  is  a mixture  of 

The  scholiasts  and  commenta-  Ariosto  and  Isaiah.  Because 
tors  upon  Homer  endeavour  to  Lucih  r is  simply  said  by  the 
account  for  this  manner  of  prophet  “to  sit  upon  the  mount, 
speaking  several  ways ; but  the  &c. ’’  Milton  builds  him  a palace 
most  probable  is,  that  he  attri-  on  this  mountain,  equal  in.mag- 
butes  those  names  which  are  in  nificence  and  brilliancy  to  the 
use  only  among  the  learned  to  most  superb  romantic  castle, 
the  gods,  and  those  which  are  in  T.  JVarton. 
vulgar  use  to  men.  However 

VOL.  I.  A a 
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Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 

Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art  770 

Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  ingross’d  775 

All  pow’r,  and-  us  eclips’d  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here, 

This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best 
With  what  may  be  devis’d  of  honours  new  78o 

Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile. 

Too  much  to  one,  but  double  how  indur’d 
To  one  and  to  his  image  now  proclaim’d  ? 

But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  785 

Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  ? 

Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ? ye  will  not,  if  I trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  heav’n  possess’d  before  790 


ni.  Thrones,  Dominations, 
Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers,'\ 
The  use  of  the  word  Virtues  in 
this  line  clearly  explains  what 
Milton  meant  by  th‘  angelic 
Virtue  in  ver.  371. 

Whom  thus  th*  angelic  Virtue  an- 
iwer’d  mild. 

It  was  an  order  of  angels  dis- 
tinguished by  that  name.  This 
is  the  more  evidently  his  mean- 
ing by  these  lines  after,  ver.  837. 


— and  all  the  spirits  of  heaven 

By  him  created  in  their  bright 
degrees, 

Crown’d  them  with  glory,  and  to 
their  glory  nam'd 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedomt, 
Virtues,  Powers. 

Thyer. 

790.  Natives  and  sons  of  heav’n 
possess'd  before 

By  none,] 

Dr.  Bentley’s  false  pointing  of 
this  passage  has  led  others  to 
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By  none,  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  fiw. 

Equally  free  ; for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right  795 

His  equals,  if  in  pow’r  and  splendor  less, 

In  freedom  equal  ? or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Err  not  ? much  less  for  this  to  l>e  our  Lord, 


mistnke  the  sense  of  it,  us  well 
as  himself.  He  refers  the  word 
potsetsed  to  natives  and  sons,  but 
should  it  not  rather  be  referred 
to  heaven  the  word  immediately 
preceding,  there  being  no 
comma  between  them  in  Mil- 
ton’s own  editions,  as  there  is  in 
Dr.  Bentley's  ? And  is  not  the 
passage  to  be  understood  thus, 
that  No  one  possessed  heaven  be- 
fore them,  they  were  a sort  of 
Aborigines  ? which  notion  Satan 
explains  more  at  large  in  his 
following  speech,  ver.  839> 

We  know  no  lirac  when  we  were 
not  as  now ; 

Know  none  before  us,  self-begot, 
self-niii'd 

By  our  own  quick'ning  pow'r,  when 
fatal  course 

Had  circled  hU  full  orb,  the  birth 
mature 

Of  this  our  natire  heav’n,  ethereal 
sons. 

792.  — for  orders  and  decrees 

.far  not  with  liberty,  but  well 
consist.] 

Jar,  a metaphor  taken  from 
music,  to  which  both  the  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  olwnys 
loved  to  compare  government. 
So  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.  act  1. 


For  i^vernment,  though  high,  and 
low,  and  lower. 

Pul  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one 
consent ; 

Congreeing  in  a full  and  natural 
close. 

Like  music : 

and  in  Troilus  and  Crrssida, 
act  i. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that 
string. 

And  hark  what  discord  follows. 

799-  — much  less  for  this  to  be 
our  Lord,]  This  passage  seems 
to  me  os  inexplicable  almost  as 
any  in  Milton.  Dr.  Bentley 
thinks  it  hard  to  find  what  for 
this  relates  to;  and  theremre 
reads  forethink,  or  if  we  have  no 
regard  to  the  likeness  of  the 
letters,  aspire,  presume,  or  other 
such  word.  Then  the  series  (he 
says)  will  be  this.  Who  can  intro- 
duce law  and  edict  on  us?  much 
leu  can  he  forethink,  take  it  in 
his  scheme  or  view,  to  become  our 
Lord  and  master.  Dr.  Pearce 
says,  that  the  sentence  is  ellipti- 
cal, and  may  be  supplied  thus, 
much  less  can  he  for  this  (\iz.  for 
our  being  less  in  power  and  splen- 
dour, ver.  790'.)  in  right  assume 
to  be  our  Ijord.  Mr.  Richardson 
understands  it  to  be  spoken 
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And  look  for  adoration  to  th’  abuse  800 

Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordain’d  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 

Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  control 
Had  audience,  when  among  the  Seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador’d  so5 
The  Deity’,  and  divine  commands  obey’d. 

Stood  up,  and  in  a flame  of  zeal  severe 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos’d. 

O argument  blasphemous,  false  and  proud  ! 


blasphemously  and  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Messiah,  This  an- 
other, ver.  775.  This  King 
anointed,  ver.  777.  This,  rovrn, 
hie : possibly  (ns  Dr.  Greenwood 
imagines)  in  allusion  to  that 
passage,  Luke  xix.  14.  Ov  tiXtftu 
rtvT*t  ifuK,  nolumus 

hunc  regnare  super  nos,  fVe  will 
not  have  this  (man)  to  reign  oirer 
us.  And  then  the  sense  will  run 
after  this  manner,  H'ho  can  then 
in  justice  assume  monarchy  over 
equals  P or  can  introduce  a law 
and  edict  upon  us,  who  without  law 
are  infallible?  much  less  can  he 
introduce  a law  and  edict  for  This 
(I  do  not  say  what)  to  be  our 
Lord  and  receive  adoration  from 
us.  But  then  we  must  write 
This  with  a great  letter,  and  we 
must  not  continue  the  note  of 
interrogation  at  the  end  of  the 
speech.  If  we  should,  I imagine 
we  should  be  obliged  to  read 
much  more  instead  of  much  less. 
Mr.  Warburton  still  understands 
it  otherwise.  Who  can  in  reason 
assume  monarchy  over  those 
who  are  his  equals  ? and  intro- 
duce law  and  edict  upon  them, 
when  they  can  conduct  their 


actions  rightly  without  law  > 
much  less  for  this  introduction 
of  law  and  edict  claim  the  right 
of  dominion.  For  he  thought 
the  giving  of  civil  laws  did  not 
introduce  dominion.  His  head 
was  full  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
who  gave  laws  to  equals  and 
strangers,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  the  right  of  dispensing  them, 
which  is  dominion.  So  he  says 
before, 

— for  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty  ifc. 

This  is  good  sense,  but  still  the 
grammatical  construction  is  not 
easy.  I suppose  it  must  be  thus, 
much  less  for  this  (can  he  assume 
ver.  794.)  to  be  our  Lord. 

809.  O argument  blasphemous 
And  so  likewise  in  vi.  S60. 

Refrain’d  his  tongue  bUsfdiemoiu ; 
but  anon,  jr. 

which  are  (he  only  two  places 
where  he  uses  the  word,  he  pro- 
nounces the  second  syllable  long 
according  to  the  Greek.  And 
so  Spenser  too  uses  the  word. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  vi.  cant.  12. 
St.  34. 

And  therein  shut  up  his  hlatfhemota 
tcn^ie. 
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Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heav’n  8lo 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  Ingrate, 

In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounc’d  and  sworn. 

That  to  his  only  Son  by  right  indued  8i5 

With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  heaven 
Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 
Confess  him  rightful  King  ? unjust,  thou  say’st. 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  tlie  free, 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign,  820 

One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God,  shalt  thou  dispute 
With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  pow’rs  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleas’d,  and  circumscrib’d  their  being  ? 825 
Yet  by  experience  taught  we  know  how  good, 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 

How  provident  he  is,  how  far  from  thought 

To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state  under  one  head  more  near  sso 

United.  But  to  grant  it  the  unjust. 

That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign  : 

Thyself  though  great  and  glorious  dost  thou  count. 

Or  all  angelic  nature  join’d  in  one. 

Equal  to  him  begotten  Son  ? by  whom  835 


And  St.  25. 

And  altars  fouled,  and 
spoke. 

8S5.  — whom  &c.]  Col.  i. 
l6,  17.  For  by  him  were  alt  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 


that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
visible,  whether  they  he  thrones,  or 
dotninions,  or  principalities,  gr 
powers;  all  things  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist ; and  the  conclusion 
A a ,S 
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As  by  his  Word  the  mighty  Father  made 

All  things,  ev’n  thee ; and  all  the  spi’rits  of  heaven 

By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, 

Crown’d  them  with  glory’,  and  to  their  glory  nam’d 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
Essential  Pow’rs  ; nor  by  his  reign  obscur’d,  S4i 
But  more  illustrious  made ; since  he  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  reduc’d  becomes  ; 

His  laws  our  laws  ; all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.  Cease  then  this  impious  rage,  S45 
And  tempt  not  these  ; but  hasten  to  appease 
Th’  incensed  Father,  and  th’  incensed  Son, 

While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel ; but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg’d,  sso 

Or  singular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoic’d 
Th’  Apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied. 

That  we  were  form’d  then  say’st  thou  ? and  the  work 

Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr’d 

From  Father  to  his  Son  ? strange  point  and  new  ! esj 

Doctrine  which  wewouldknowwhence  leam’d : whosaw 

When  this  creation  was  ? remember’st  thou 

Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 

We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now  ; 

Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais’d  stio 

By  our  own  quick’ning  pow’r,  when  fetal  course 


of  this  speech  is  taken  from  the 
conclusion  of  Psulin  ii. 

861.  — when  fatal  course  Uc.'] 
We  may  observe  that  our  author 
makes  Satiin  a sort  of  fatalist. 
W’c  angels  (says  he)  were  self- 


begot,  self-raised  ouroicn  </uick- 
ciiing  power,  whert  the  course  cf 
fate  had  coinplefed  its  full  rcund 
and  periorf,  then  we  were  thl  birth 
mature,  the  pruduciion  in  due 
season,  of  this  our  nalirr  heaven. 
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Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav’n,  ethereal  sons. 

Our  puissance  is  our  own  ; our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal : then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th’  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.  This  report. 

These  tidings  carry  to  th’  anointed  King  ; 870 

And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said,  and  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep 
Hoarse  murmur  echo’d  to  his  words  applause 


No  compliment  to  fatalism  to 
put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
devil. 

864.  Our  puismnee  is  our  own;] 
It  has  been  wondered  that  Mil- 
ton should  constantly  pronounce 
this  word  and  puissant  the  ad- 
jective with  two  syllables,  when 
they  would  be  more  sonorous 
with  three.  But  in  this  he  con- 
forms to  the  practice  and  exam- 
ple of  the  best  writers.  So  Fair- 
fax in  his  Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  st.  55. 

And  'gainst  the  northern  gate  my 
puiitance  bend. 

and  cant.  xix.  st.  72. 

or  this  your  terrible  and  puistiml 
knight. 

Though  Spenser  1 find  makes 
them  sometimes  three,  as  well 
ns  sometimes  .two  syllables.  As 
Shakespeare  does  likewise,  2 
Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Upon  the  power  and  puittauee  of  the 
king: 

and  a little  afterwards. 

And  conw  agaiiut  ui  in  full  puiuance. 
In  the  former  line  puissance  is 
used  as  two  syllables,  and  in  the 


latter  as  three.  It  was  cert.ainly 
better  ip  Milton  to  make  it  all 
the  one  or  all  the  other. 

864.  — our  oum  right  hand 

Shall  leach  us  higltesl  deeds,] 
From  Psalm  xlv.  4.  Thine  orvn 
right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things. 

Dextra  mibi  Deus,  et  telum  quod 
mirailc  libro.  Virg,  JEn.  x.  773. 

Bentley. 

869.  Beseeching  or  besieging.] 
Those  which  are  thought  the 
faults  of  Milton  may  be  justified 
by  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers.  This  sort  of  jingle  is 
like  that  in  Terence,  Andria,  act  i. 
sc.  iii.  13. 

— inceptio  ei»t  aincnltiim,  baud 
tium  t 

and  that  in  Shakespeare,  Ham- 
let, act  i. 

A litllcmorc  than  kin,  .iiiU  less  than 
kind. 

872.  — and  as  the  sound  of 
waters  deep]  The  voice  of  a great 
multitude  applauding  is  in  like 
manner  compared,  Rev.  xix.  6. 
to  the  voice  of  mani/  waters. 
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Through  the  infinite  host ; nor  less  for  that 

The  flaming  Seraph  fearless,  though  alone  875 

I ncom pass’d  round  with  foes,  thus  answer’d  bold. 

O alienate  from  God,  O Spi’rit  accurs’d. 

Forsaken  of  all  good  ; I see  thy  fall 

Determin’d,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv’d 

In  this  perfidious  fraud,  contagion  spread  88O 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment : henceforth 

No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 

Of  God’s  Messiah  ; those  indulgent  laws 

Will  not  be  now  vouchsaPd  ; other  decrees 

Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall ; 886 

That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject. 

Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.  Well  thou  didst  advise, 

Y et  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath  890 


887.  Is  noiD  an  iron  rod  lo 
bruise  and  break]  Alluding  to 
Psalm  ii.  9-  Thou  shall  break 
them  with  a rod  of  iron : or  rather 
to  the  old  translation.  Thou  shall 
bruise  them  with  a rod  of  iron, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel. 

890.  These  wicked  tents  de- 
voted, lest  the  wrath  &c.]  In  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  rebellion  of 
Kornli  4’c-  Numb.  xvi.  where 
Moses  exhorts  the  congregation, 
saying,  Depart,  I pray  you,  from 
the  tents  yf  these  wicked  men,  lest 
ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins, 
ver.  26.  But  the  construction 
without  doubt  is  deficient.  It 
may  be  supplied  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
says)  by  understanding  but  1 Jiy 
before  the  »vord  lest.  See  the 


same  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
in  ii.  4^.  But  it  would  be 
plainer  and  easier  with  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's alteration,  if  there  was  any 
authority  for  it; 

Thne  wicked  tents  devote,  M led 
the  wrath  ^c. 

890. — lest  the  wrath 

Impendent,  raging  into  sudden 
flame, 

Distinguish  not ;] 

Compare  Horace,  b,  iii.  ode  2. 

1.  26. 

vetabo,  qui  Ccreris  xacrum 
VulgArit  arcancTtiub  Ssdem 

5it  trabibu8,  fragUemquc  m«cuA> 

Solvat  phaseliini : saepc  Diesptler 

Ncglcctus  inccsto  oddidit  integrum; 
Karb  antecedentem  scelestum 
Descruit  pede  pana  claudOa 
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Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 

Distinguish  not : for  soon  expect  to  feel 
His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn. 

When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shall  know.  s95 
So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov’d, 

Unshaken,  unseduc’d,  unterrified 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 900 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.  From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass’d. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain’d 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear’d  ought ; 905 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turn’d 
On  those  proud  tow’rs  to  swift  destruction  doom’d. 


896.  So  spake  the  seraph  Ab- 
diel faithful  found  &c.]  The  part 
of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only 
spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of 
angels  preserved  his  allegiance 
to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a 
noble  moral  of  religious  sin- 
gularity. The  zeal  of  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  ex- 


pressions, as  the  character  which 
is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity 
which  attends  heroic  virtue. 
The  author  doubtless  designed 
it  as  a pattern  to  those,  who  live 
among  mankind  in  their  present 
state  of  degeneracy  and  cor> 
ruption.  Addison. 
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Raphael  continues  to  relate  how  Michael  and  Gabriel  were 
sent  forth  to  battle  against  Satan  and  his  angels.  The  first  fight 
described : Satan  and  his  powers  retire  under  night : He  calls  a 
council,  invents  devilish  engines,  which  in  the  second  day’s  fight 
put  Michael  and  his  angels  to  some  disorder : but  they  at  length 
pulling  up  mountains  overwhelmed  both  the  force  and  machines 
of  Satan  : Y et  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day 
sends  Messiah  his  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of 
that  victory  : He  in  the  power  of  his  Father  coming  to  the  place, 
and  causing  ail  his  legions  to  stand  still  on  either  side,  with  his 
chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  pursues 
them  unable  to  resist  towards  the  wall  of  heaven ; which  opening, 
they  leap  down  with  horror  and  confusion  into  the  place  of 
punishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep:  Messiah  returns 
with  triumph  to  his  Father. 
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All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursued 
Through  heav’n’s  wide  campaign  held  his  way  ; till 
mom. 


■ We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  in 
which  the  poet  describes  the 
battle  of  angels;  having  raised 
his  reader’s  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books. 

I omitted  quoting  these  passages 
in  my  observations  upon  the 
former  books,  having  purposely 
reserveil  them  for  the  opening 
of  this,  the  subject  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  them.  The 
author’s  imagination  was  so  in- 
flamed with  this  great  scene  of 
action,  that  wherever  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible,  above 
himself.  Thus  where  he  men- 
tions Satan  in  the  beginning  of 
his  poem,  i.  44.  Stc. 

— Him  the  almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  darning  from  th’ 
ethereal  sky. 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion, 
down 

To  bottoinlcM  perdition,  there  to 
dwell  • 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  duret  defy  th’  Omnipotent  to 
armt. 


We  have  likewise  several  noble 
hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  confe- 
rence, i.  128.  Sic. 

O Prince  ! 0 Chief  of  many  throned 
powers. 

That  led  th'  imbattled  Seraphim  to 
war, 

Too  well  I see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul 
defeat 

Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  thia 
mighty  host 

In  horrible  dcatruction  laid  thus  low. 

But  see ! the  angry  victor  hath  re- 
call'd 

Hia  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pur- 
suit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n:  the 
sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown 

. bath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  pre- 
cipice 

Of  heav'n  receiv'd  us  falling;  and 
the  thunder. 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  im- 
petuous rage, 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and 
ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and 
boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very 
sublime  images  on  the  same 
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Wak’d  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rasy  hand 
Lnbarr’d  the  gates  of  light.  There  is'a  cave 


subject  in  the  first  book,  ns  also 
in  the  second,  ii.  165.  ^-c. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  puraued 
and  stnick 

With  heav-n’a  afflicting  thunder,  and 
besought 

The  deep  to  .heller  us  ? this  hell 
then  seem'd 

A refuge  from  those  wounds. 

In  short,  the  poet  never  men- 
tions any  thing  of  this  battle  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and 
terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject.  Among  several  others  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  Power,  who  is 
described  as  presiding  over  the 
Chaos,  speaks  in  the  second 
book,  II.  988. 

Thus  Satan ; and  him  thus  the 
Anarch  old, 

With  fali’ring  speech  and  viuee 
incompoa’d,  ® 

Answer.  I know  thee,  stranger, 
who  ihou  art,  * * 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of 
late 

Made  head  against  heav'n’s  King, 
though  overthrown. 

I sow  and  heard,  for  auch  a numerous 
host 

silence  through  the 
frighted  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded;  and 
heav*n>gate 

Tour’d  out  by  millions  her  victorious 
bands 
Pursuing. 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of 
invention  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with 
such  circumstances  as  should 
raise  and  astonish  the  mind  of 
the  reader;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exactness  of  judgment, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
appear  light  or  trivial.  Those 


"ho  look  into  Homer,  are  sur- 
prised  to  fiod  his  battles  still 
rising  one  above  anotlier,  and 
improving  in  horror,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Iliad.  Milton-s 
hglit  of  angels  is  wrought  up 
With  the  tame  beauty.  It 
ushered  in  with  such  signs  of 
"rath  as  are  suitable  to  Omni- 
potence incensed.  Tlie  first  en- 
gagement is  carried  on  under  a 
cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
flights  of  innumerable  buminw 
darts  and  arrows  which  are  dis*^ 
charged  from  either  host.  The 
second  onset  is  still  more  terrible, 
iw  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial 
thunders,  which  seem  to  make  the 
victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a 
kind  of  consternation  even  in  the 
pod  angels.  This  is  followed 
by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains 
and  promontories;  till,  in  the 
mst  place,  the  Messiah  comes 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty 
and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his 
appearance  amidst  the  roarings 
of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his 
chariot-wheels,  is  described  with 
the  utmost  flights  of  human  ima- 
gination. Addison. 

2.  till  morii, 

fVak-d  l:y  the  circling  hours, 
with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light. i 
This  IS  copied  from  Homer’s 
Iliad  y.  749.  where  the  hours 
are  feigned  in  like  manner  to 
guard  the  gates  of  heaven, 
i, 

I?.  trr,r,rfiMcrM.  O,. 

H>.|. 
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Within  the  mount  of  God,  fest  by  his  throne,  5 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  makes  through 
heaven 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night ; 

Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  lo 

To  veil  the  heav’n,  though  darkness  there  might  well 
Seem  twilight  here : and  now  went  forth  the  morn 
Such  as  in  highest  heav’n,  array’d  in  gold 
Empyreal ; from  before  her  vanish’d  night. 

Shot  through  with  orient  beams  ; when  all  the  plain  15 

Ueav’n’a  golden  gate°,  kept  by  the 
winged  hours : 

Commission’d  in  ahernnte  watch  they 

stand. 

The  sun’s  bright  portals  and  the  skies 
command. 

Involve  in  clouds  th’  eternal  gates  of 
day, 

Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease 
away.  • Pept. 

6.  Where  light  and  darknett 
&c.]  The  mnking  darkness  a 
positive  thing  is  poetical.  But 
besides  that,  as  he  thought  Ht  to 
bring  it  into  heaven,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  represented,  fur 
obvious  reasons.  Warburton. 

And  the  thought  of  light  and 
darkness  lodging  and  dislodging 
by  turns,  the  one  issuing  forth 
and  the  other  entering,  is  plainly 
borrowed  from  a fine  passage  in 
Hesiod,  Theog.  748. 

Tt  MMi  «r##f 

AAAfiX«f  WMntJV**,  mfUiCsfhtmi 
•i4«t 

n /ASf  Mr«Cfrnr«<^  A )i 
i»r««  U(yu. 

14.  — vanish’d  nigh/,']  It  is 


very  absurdly  printed  in  some 
editions,  vanquished  night. 

15.  Shot  through  uiith  orient 
beam* ;]  This  quaint  conceit  of 
night’*  being  ihot  through  &c.  is 
much  below  the  usual  dignity 
of  Milton’s  descriptions.  The 
I talian  poets,  even  the  very  best 
of  them,  are  fond  of  such  boyish 
fancies,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  we  are  obliged  to  them  for 
this.  So  Marino  speaking  of 
Night,  Adon.  cant.  v.  st.  120. 

B di  tenebre  armau  uedoe  il  giorno. 

Both,  in  my  opinion,  very  puerile. 
Thyer. 

A very  ingenious  man  (Mr. 
Seward)  is  still  for  justifying 
the  expression,  and  says  that 
nothing  can  be  better  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing;  the 
rays  of  light  do  literally  shoot 
through  the  darkness. 

15.  Prudentius,  Hymn  ii.  6. 

Caligo  terra  ocinditur 

Solis  p4rausa 

See  also  Buchanan,  Silv.  iv.  p. 
5S.  0pp.  edit.  1715. 
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Cover’d  with  thick  imbattled  squadrons  bright. 
Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view  : 

War  he  perceiv’d,  war  in  procinct,  and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought  20 
To  have  reported : gladly  then  he  mix’d 
Among  those  friendly  pow’rs,  who  him  receiv’d 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one. 

That  of  so  many  myriads  fall’n,  yet  one 
Return’d  not  lost : On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ; from  whence  a voice 
From  midst  a golden  cloud  thus  mild  was  heard. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain’d  so 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 

And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 


CoiPiDC  jucunds  ludi  rERCu5iiA 
renident 
Arvt.— 

And  De  Spheera,  lib.  i.  p.  123. 
Cum  [lit]  PKBIT  .£tbiopas  radionim 
CUSPID. 

See  also,  ibid.  p.  II6,  1 19,  ISO, 
132.  And  in  other  places.  And 
Fletcher  of  the  sun,  Purpl.  hi. 
xii.  25. 

And  with  hu  arrowes  tb*  idle  foggc 
doth  chase. 

See  note  P.  R.  iv.  244.  T.  War- 
ton. 

19-  — wor  in  procinct,]  The 
Roman  soldiers  were  said  to 
stand  in  procinclu,  when  ready  to 
give  the  onset.  Hume. 


As  if  you  should  say  ready 
girded,  in  allusion  tr>  the  an- 
cients, who  just  before  the  battle 
used  to  gird  their  garments  close 
to  them,  which  on  other  occa- 
sions they  wore  very  loose.  Sec 
Festus.  Richardson. 

29.  Servant  of  God,]  So  the 
name  of  Abdiel  signifies  in  He- 
brew. 

34.  Universal  reproach,  far 
worse  to  bear 

Than,  violence;] 

This  sentiment  is  very  just,  suid 
not  unlike  what  Florus  says  in 
his  character  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud — in  omnes  supeihia,  quc 
crudelitate  gravior  est  bonis. 
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Than  violence ; 

tor  this  was  all  thy  care 

35 

To  stand  approv’d  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg’d  thee  perverse  : the  easier  conquest  now 
Kemains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 

Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return 

Than  scorn’d  thou  didst  depart,  and  to  subdue  40 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse. 

Right  reason  for  their  law',  and  for  their  King 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Go  Michael  of  celestial  armies  prince, 

And  thou  in  military  prowess  next  « 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 
Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  saints 


grassalus,  Flor.  lib.  i.  n.  7-  So 
also  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  iv. 
cunt.  iv.  St.  4. 

For  evil  deeds  m»y  better  then  bed 
words  be  bore. 

Thyer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  express 
the  same  sentiment  very  well. 
Beggars'  Bush,  act  ii. 

A good  men  bean  a contumely 
worse 

Thao  he  would  do  an  injury. 

Universal  reproach,  here  are  two 
Trochees,  and  not  an  lambic  till 
the  third  foot ; and  so  likewise 
in  V.  874. 

ThrSiigh  the  Inflnite  host— 

This  measure  is  not  very  com* 
moD : but,  as  Mr.  Jortin  ob- 
serves, Milton  often  inserts  harsh 
verses,  when  he  could  easily 
have  altered  them,  judging,  I 
suppose,  that  they  had  the  same 
effect  in  poetry,  which  discords 
have  in  music. 

VOl.  I. 


41.  — reason  for  their  law]  Al- 
luding to  the  word  A*ys«. 

44.  Go  Michael  of  celestial 
armies  prince,]  As  this  battle  of 
the  angels  is  founded  principally 
on  Kev.  xii.  7,  8.  There  teas  tear 
ta  heaven  ; Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  Dragon,  and 
the  Dragon  fought  and  his  angels, 
and  prevailed  not,  neither  tvas 
their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven;  Michael  is  rightly  made 
by  Milton  the  leader  of  the 
heaven  ly  armies,  and  the  name  in 
Hebrew  signifies  the  power  of 
God.  But  it  may  be  censured 
perhaps  as  a piece  of  wrong 
conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the 
commission  here  given  it  not 
executed ; they  are  ordered  to 
drive  the  rebel  angels  out  from 
God  and  bliss,  but  this  is  effected 
at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone. 
Some  reasons  for  it  are  assigned 
in  the  speech  of  God,  ver.  660. 
and  in  that  of  the  Messiah,  ver. 
801.  in  this  book. 

B b 
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By  thousands  and  by  millions  rang’d  for  fight. 

Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 
Rebellious  ; them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms  so 

Fearless  assault,  and  to  the  brow  of  heaven 
Pursuing  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss 
Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 
Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fiery  chaos  to  receive  their  fall.  5S 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak’d  ; nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  ’gan  blow  : 6a 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant. 

That  stood  for  heav’n,  in  mighty  quadrate  join’d 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov’d  on 

ferred  to  a person  ; though  it  is 
well  known  that  formerly  which 
was  ns  often  applied  to  a person 
as  who ; as  Dr.  Pearce  observes. 
56.  — and  cUmds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and 
smoke  to  roll  &c.] 

In  this  description  the  author 
manifestly  alludes  to  that  of  God 
descending  upon  mount  Sinii, 
Exod.  xix.  16,  &c.  And  it  comu 
to  pass  on  the  third  day  in  the 
morning,  that  there  were  thunden, 
and  lightnings,  and  a thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount— and  mount  Sinai 
mat  altogether  on  a smoke,  beeaust 
the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  Jire. 

58.  — reluctant  jUmes,]  As 
slow  and  unwilling  to  break 
forth, 

Stupii  voRiens  tarinm  ftunum. 

Virg.  .fin.  V.  WS- 


49.  Equal  in  number]  As  Satan 
was  said  to  draw  after  him  the 
third  part  of  heav'n's  host,  v. 
710.  so  God  here  sends  another 
third  part,  equal  in  number,  to 
pursue  him ; and  the  remaining 
third  was  probably  reserved  to 
attend  upon  duty  about  the  sov- 
ran throne.  See  v.  655.  Green- 
mood. 

55-  Efis  fiery  cAoor]  Chaos 
may  mean  any  place  of  confu- 
sion ; but  if  we  take  it  strictly, 
Tartarus  or  Hell  was  built  in 
Chaos  (ii.  1002.)  and  therefore 
that  part  of  it,  being  stored  with 
Arc,  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a fiery  chaos.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's change  of  his  into  its,  be- 
cause loAicA  (not  who)  went  be- 
fore, proceeds  upon  a supposi- 
tion that  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
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In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  somid 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breath VI  os 

Heroic  ardour  to  advent’rous  deeds 
Under  their  God-like  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.  On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm  ; nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  strait’ning  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides  70 
Their  perfect  ranks  ; for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread  ; as  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 

Came  summon’d  over  Eden  to  receive  75 


64.  In  ailenre]  So  Homer  ob- 
serves, Iliad,  iii.  8.  to  the  honour 
of  his  countrymen  the  Grecians, 
that  they  marched  on  in  silence, 
while  the  Trojans  advanced  with 
noise  and  clamour. 

7 1 . — for  high  above  the  ground 
Jcc.]  Our  author  attributes  the 
same  kind  of  motion  to  the 
angels,  as  the  ancients  did  to 
their  gods;  which  was  gliding 
through  the  air  without  ever 
touching  the  ground  with  their 
feet,  or,  as  Milton  elsewhere  ele- 
gantly expresses  it,  (b.  viii.  302.) 
smooth  sliding  tvUhout  step.  And 
Homer,  Iliad,  v.  778.  compares 
the  motion  of  two  goddes.ses  to 
the  flight  of  doves,  as  Milton 
here  compares  the  march  of  the 
angels  to  the  birds  coming  on 
the  wing  to  Adam  to  receive 
their  names, 

aI  it  $mnt  rfufttri  rtXumrn  iSitmt 

Smooth  u the  sailing  doves  they 
glide  along.  Popr. 


73.  — as  tvhen  the  total  kind 
&c.]  Homer  has  used  the  simile 
of  a flight  of  fowls  twice  in  his 
Iliad,  to  express  the  number  and 
the  motions,  the  order  and  the 
clamours  of  an  army.  See  Iliad, 
ii.  459.  iii.  2.  As  Virgil  has 
done  the  same  number  of  times 
in  his  iEneid,  vii.  699-  x.  264. 
But  this  simile  exceeds  any  of 
those;  first,  as  it  rises  so  natu- 
rally out  of  the  subject,  and  was 
a comparison  so  familiar  to 
Adam.  Secondly,  the  angels 
were  marching  through  the  air, 
and  not  on  the  ground,  which 
gives  it  another  propriety;  and 
here  I believe  the  poet  intended 
the  chief  likeness.  Thirdly,  the 
total  kind  of  birds  much  more 
properly  expresses  a prodigious 
number  than  any  particular 
species,  or  a Collection  in  any 
articular  place.  Thus  Milton 
as  raised  the  image  in  propor- 
tion to  his  subject.  See  An  Essay 
upon  Milton’s  imitations  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  9. 

B b 9 
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Their  names  of  thee  ; so  over  many  a tract 

Of  heav’n  they  march’d,  and  many  a province  wide 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene  : at  last 

Far  in  th’  horizon  to  the  north  appear’d 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a fiery  region,  stretch’d  so 

In  battailous  asptet,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng’d,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray’d. 

The  banded  pow’rs  of  Satan  hasting  on  85 

With  furious  expedition;  for  they  ween’d 
That  self-same  day  by  fight,  or  by  surprise. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer,  but  their  thoughts  prov’d  fond  and  vain  90 
In  the  mid  way : though  strange  to  us  it  seem’d 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 


81.  — and  nearer  viem  &c.] 
To  the  north  appeared  a fiery 
re^on,  and  nearer  to  the  view 
appeared  the  banded  powers  of 
Satan.  It  appeared  a fiery  re- 
gion indistinctly  at  first,  but 
u|H>n  nearer  view  it  proved  to 
be  Satan's  rebel  army. 

82.  Bristled  n>Uh  upright  beams 
&c.]  The  Latina  express  this 
by  the  word  horrere,  taken  from 
the  bristling  on  a wild  boar's  or 
other  animal's  back.  Virg.  ^En. 
xi  601. 

•—turn  late  ferreui  hastU 
Uorftt  ager. 

Milton  has  before,  in  ii.  513,  the 
expression  of  horrent  arms. 

84.  Various,  with  boastful  ar- 
fitmenl  portray'd,']  Shields  rn.- 


rious  are  varied  with  diverse 
sculptures  and  paintings  ; an  ele- 
gant Latinism.  And  the  tbongbt 
of  attributing  shields  various, 
with  boastful  argument  portrayed, 
to  the  evil  angels  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  Phoenissae  of 
Euripides,  where  the  heroes  who 
besiege  Thebes  are  describetl 
with  the  like  boastiiil  shields, 
only  the  prophet  Amphiaraos 
hath  no  such  boastful  argument 
on  his  shield,  but  a shield  with- 
out argument  as  became  a mo- 
dest man,  ver.  1117- 

O $y 

93.  And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,] 
This  word  hosting  seems  to  have 
been  first  coined  by  our  author. 
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So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire  95 

Hymning  th’  eternal  Father : but  the  shout 
OfJbattle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  inid.st  exalted  as  a god 

Th’  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  loo 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclos’d 

With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields  ; 

Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 
’Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front  105 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length  : before  the  cloudy  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join’d, 

Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc’d 
Came  tow’ring,  arm’d  in  adamant  and  gold  ; 110 

Abdiel  that  sight  indur’d  not,  where  he  stood 


It  is  a very  expressive  word, 
and  plainly  formed  from  the 
substantive  AosI:  and  if  ever  it 
is  right  to  make  new  words,  it 
is  when  the  occasion  is  so  new 
and  extraordinary. 

101.  Idol  of  majttty  divine,] 
This  is  the  very  same  with  what 
Abdiel  afterwards  at  ver.  1 1 4. 
calls  resemblance  of  the  Highest, 
but  how  judiciously  has  Miltun 
culled  out  the  word  idol,  which 
though  it  be  in  its  original  sig- 
nification the  same  as  resem- 
blance, yet  by  its  common  ap- 
plication always  in  a bad  sense 
served  much  better  to  express 
the  present  character  of  Satan  ! 
Thyer. 


103. fur  now 

'TwUl  host  and  host  but  narrow 
space  was  left,] 

Tlie  same  circumstance  Tasso 
has  in  his  description  of  the 
decisive  battle  before  the  walls 
of  Jerus.alcm,  cant.  xx.  st.  .31. 

Dccrescc  in  inczo  il  canipo. 

Thyer. 

108.  On  the  rough  edge  of 
battle]  So  we  have  in  i.  27f>. 
on  the  perilous  e'lge  of  battle.  See 
the  note  there. 

111.  Abdiel  that  sight  indur’d 
not,]  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  407. 

Non  tulit  hanc  spcciein  furiatt  mente 
Chorabus. 

B b .3 
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Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds. 

And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

O heav’n  ! that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty  ns 

Remain  not : wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 

His  puissance,  trusting  in  th’  Almighty’s  aid, 

I mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I have  tried  120 

Unsound  and  false ; nor  is  it  ought  but  just. 

That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor  ; though  brutish  that  cont^t  and  foul. 


113.  And  thus  his  own  un- 
daunted heart  explores.']  Such 
soliloquies  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  poets  at  the  beginning  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  battles. 
Thus  Hector,  Hind.  xxii. 
explores  his  own  magnanimous 
heart,  before  he  engages  with 
Achilles, 

Oxhnt  y mfu  urt  *fti  h ftiymXnrtfm 

He  stood  and  question’d  thus  his 
mighty  mind.  Pope. 

A soliloquy  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion is  only  making  the  person 
think  aloud.  And  this  use  of 
soliloquies  by  the  epic  poets, 
who  might  so  much  more  easily 
than  the  dramatic  describe  the 
workings  of  the  mind  in  nar- 
rative, seems  to  be  much  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  in  their  use 
of  them,  however  the  modern 
critics  agree  (as  I think  they 
generally  do  agree)  in  condemn- 


ing them  as  unnatural,  though 
not  only  frequent,  but  generally 
the  most  beautiful  parts  in  the 
best  plays  ancient  and  modem; 
and  I believe  very  few,  if  any, 
have  been  wrote  without  them. 

115.  — where  faith  and  realty] 
The  author  (says  Dr.  Bentley) 
would  not  have  said  re&Uy  Iwt 
reality,  and  therefore  the  Doctor 
prefers /eaWy,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a proper  word,  but  not 
necessary  here.  For  really  seems 
not  to  mean  in  this  place  reaHtg 
in  opposition  to  show  ,*  but  loy- 
alty, for  the  Italian  dictionaries 
explain  the  adjective  reale  by 
loyal.  Besides,  where  is  the  dif« 
ference  between  faith  and  fealty 
or  fidelity  f Pearce. 

119.  — trusting  in  Ih’  Almighty's 
aid,]  VVe  may  remark  the  piety 
of  the  good  angel;  and  icideed 
without  the  divine  aid  and  as- 
sistance he  would  have  been  by 
no  means  a match  for  so  superior 
an  angel. 
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When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so  1-25 

Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens’d,  and  thus  securely  him  defied.  130 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ? thy  hope  w-as  to  have  reach’d 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unoppos’d. 

The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon’d  at  the  terror  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue  : fool  not  to  think  how  vain  135 
Against  th’  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ; 

Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 

Have  rais’d  incessant  armies  to  defeat 

Thy  folly ; or  with  solitary  hand 

Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow  140 

Unaided  could  have  finish’d  thee,  and  whelm’d 


135.  — to  think  hotv 
vain  &c.]  So  Waller  in  his 
V^erses  on  the  taking  of  Satie, 

Kiwis  to  provoke  the  soT’reign  of  the 
sea  ! 

And  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  .590. 

ncmens,  qui  nimbos  et  non  imilabilc 
fulmen  &c. 

And  Homer  frequently,  from 
whence  the  rest  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it,  though  Mr.  Pope 
has  sometimes  lessened  the  spirit 
of  the  exjircssion  by  translating 
the  word  Nqtnst  sometimes 
Fool  that  he  waa 

and  sometimes  making  a whole 
line  of  it, 

Fool  that  he  was,  and  to  the  future 
blind.  ' 


But  Milton  has  here  particularly 
imitated  Tasso,  cant.  iv.  st.  2. 

Come  sia  pur  leggicra  impresa  (ahi 
atolto) 

II  repuguare  a la  divina  voglut  &c. 

O fool  I as  if  it  were  a thing  of 
nought 

Ood  to  resist,  or  change  his  purpose 
great.  See.  Faitfaz. 

137.  Who  out  qf  Smollett  things] 
For  Milton  did  not  favour  the 
opinion,  that  the  creation  was 
out  of  nothing.  Could  have 
raised  incessant  armies.  Matt, 
xkvi.  53.  Thinkest  thou  that  J 
cannot  non  pray  to  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  tnelve  legions  of  angels  f 

139.  — solitary  hand]  His  sin> 
gle  hand. 

B b 4' 
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Thy  legions  under  darkness : but  thou  seest 

All  are  not  of  thy  train  ; there  be  who  faith 

Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 

To  thee  not  visible,  when  1 alone  145 

Seem’d  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 

From  all : my  sect  thou  seest ; now,Jeam  too  late 

How  few  sometimes  may  know,  whhn  thousands  err. 

Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance 
Thus  answer’d.  Ill  for  thee,  but  in  wish’d  hour  150 
Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  for  thou  returu’st 
From  flight,  seditious  Angel,  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provok’d,  since  first  that  tongue 
Inspir’d  with  contradiction  durst  oppose  155 

A third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert,  who  while  they  teel 
Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.  But  well  thou  cora’st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win  160 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 


147-  — tny  sect  thou  seat  ,•  &c.] 
The  use  of  the  word  sect  in  this 
place  seems  a little  forced  and 
singular;  and  I cannot  help 
thinking  but  Milton  brought  it 
in  in  onler  to  sneer  the  Loyalists 
of  his  time,  who  branded  all 
dissenters,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
with  the  opprobious  name  of 
Sectaries.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  word  fete  in  the  next  line, 
inasmuch  as  it  suited  Milton’s 
particular  view  better  to  esta- 
blish a general  maxim  than  to 
apply  it  merely  to  the  single 
case  of  Abdiel.  TViyer. 

161.  — that  thy  suiiess  may 


shew"]  Thy  success,  thy  ill  suc- 
cess ; the  word  success  is  use<l 
in  the  same  sense,  ii.  9-  Richard- 
son. 

161.  — that  thy  success  may 
show 

Destruction  to  the  rest ;] 
Bentley  says,  a detestable  fault : 
it  should  be  instruction.  Mr. 
Pope  says,  success  ironice'.  I do 
not  know  what  this  means.  The 
text  is  right,  and  the  meaning 
is,  that  thy  success  may  shew 
thy  fellows  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion, or  the  way  to  destroy  their 
enemies.  JVarburton. 
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Destruction  to  the  rest : this  pause  between 
(Unanswer’d  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know  ; 

At  first  I thought  that  liberty  and  heaven 
To  heav’nly  souls  had  been  all  one  : but  now  165 
I see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve, 
Minist’ring  spi’rits,  train’d  up  in  feast  and  song  ; 

Such  hast  thou  arm’d,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 
Servility  with  freedom  to  contend. 

As  both  their  deeds  compar’d  this  day  shall  prove.  170 
To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stern  replied. 
Apostate,  still  thou  err’st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote : 

Unjustly  thou  deprav’st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude  to  serve  whom  God  ordains,  175 

Or  Nature : God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 

When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.  This  is  servitude. 

To  serve  th’  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell’d 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  iso 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  inthrall’d  ; 


167.  Mmist’ring  So 

they  are  called  He'o.  i.  14.  Are 
they  not  all  minut’ring  spirits? 
and  Satan  mentions  it  in  deri- 
sion. Compare  this  with  that 
of  Virgil,  iEn.  ix.  614. 

Vobis  picta  croco  et  fulgenli  murice 
vestU : 

Desidie  cordi:  juv*t  indulgere  cho- 
reis : 

Et  tunicte  tnanicas  et  habent  redimi- 
cula  tnitra. 

O vere  Phrygie,  nequc  cnim  Phry- 
get ! ite  per  alu 

Dindymsi,  ubi  astuetis  bit'orem  dat 
tibia  cantum. 


Tympana  vos  buxutque  vocat  Be- 
recjnthia  matris 

Id«c:  rinite  arma  vint,  et  cedite 
ferro. 

172.  Apostate,  still  thou  err'st, 
nor  end  milt  find 

Of  erring,  from  the  path  of 
truth  remote;"] 

Something  like  this  is  what  Juno 
says  to  Jupiter,  Iliad,  xix.  107- 

'Ttsmieut,  tu?  aari  rtXst  ir#- 

tnmi. 

Thycr. 

181.  Thy  self  not  free,  but  to 
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Yet  lewdly  daPst  our  minist’ring  upbraid. 

Reign  thou  in  hell  thy  kingdom  ; let  me  serve 
In  heav’n  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey’d  ; 185 

Yet  chains  in  hell,  not  realms  expect : mean  while 
From  me  return’d,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 

This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 

So  say’ing,  a noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 

Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell  190 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 

]^or  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield 
Such  ruin  intercept : ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil’d  ; the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstay’d  ; as  if  on  earth  195 


thyitlf  inthrall’d  ■]  So  Horace, 
sat.  ii.  vi).  81. 

Tu  mihi  qui  impcritas,  aliis  servU 
inucr— 

Quiinam  igitur  liber?  sapiens,  sibi 
qui  imperiosus. 

And  as  to  what  is  here  said  of 
servitude,  see  Aristotle’s  Politics, 
b.  i.  c.  3,  and  4. 

183.  — in  hell  thy  kingdom ;] 
Not  that  it  was  so  at  present. 
This  is  said  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. God  had  ordered  him 
to  be  cast  out,  ver.  59.  and  what 
the  Almighty  had  pronounced, 
the  good  angel  looks  upon  os 
done.  And  this  sentiment. 

Reign  thou  in  hell  ihy  kingdom  ; let 
me  itrve 

Jn  heav*n  God  ever  hleiit 

is  designed  as  a contrast  to  Sa- 
tan's vaunt  in  i.  263. 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve 
in  heaven. 


187.  From  me  return’d,  at  ertt 
thou  saidst,  from  flight. 

This  greeting  &c.] 

So  Ascanius  in  Virgil  retorts  his 
adversary’s  term  of  reproach, 
Mn.  ix!  635. 

Bit  capti  Pkry^t  h®c  Rutulh  re- 
rponsa  remittunt, 

alluding  to  ver.  599. 

189.  So  'say'ing,  &c.]  Saying 
is  here  contracted  into  one  syl- 
lable, or  is  to  be  pronounced  as 
two  short  ones,  which  very  well 
expresses  the  eagerness  of  the 
angel.  He  struck  at  his  foe 
before  he  had  finished  his  speech, 
while  he  was  speaking,  which  is 
much  better  than  Dr.  Bentley's 
reading  So  said,  as  if  he  had  not 
aimed  his  blow,  till  after  he  had 
spoken. 

19f>.  — as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground,  &c.] 
Hesiod  compares  the  fall  of 
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Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 

Sidelong  had  push’d  a mountain  from  his  seat 

Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Amazement  seiz’d 

The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 

Thus  foil’d  their  mightiest ; ours  joy  fill’d,  and  shout. 

Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire  201 

Of  battle : whereat  Michael  bid  sound 

Th’  archangel  trumpet ; through  the  vast  of  heaven 

It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 

Hosanna  to  the  High’est : nor  stood  at  gaze  205 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join’d 

The  horrid  shock : now  storming  fury  rose, 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heav’n  till  now 
Was  never  ; arms  on  armour  clashing  bray’d 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels  210 


Cygnus  to  an  oak  or  a rock 
falling,  Scut.  Here.  421. 

H^w%  itf  irt  rif  n in 

HXtCuTHf  trXnywm 

And  similes  of  this  kind  are  very 
frequent  amongst  the  ancient 
poets,  but  though  our  author 
might  take  the  hint  of  his  from 
thence,  yet  we  must  allow,  that 
he  has  with  great  art  and  judg- 
ment heightened  it  in  proportion 
to  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
subject.  But  perhaps  he  might 
rather  more  probably  allude  to 
Spenser's  description  of  the  fall 
of  the  old  dragon,  under  which 
allegory  he  intended  to  represent 
a Christian’s  victory  over  the 
devil.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant, 
xi.  St.  54. 

So  down  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky 
clift. 


Whose  false  foundation  waves  have 
wash'd  away. 

With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  main 
land  rift,  Ac. 

Thyer. 

210.  — and  Ihe  madding  teheeltl 
What  strong  and  daring  figtires 
are  here ! Every  thing  is  alive 
and  animated.  I'he  very  chariot 
mheelt  are  mad  and  raging.  And 
how  rough  and  jarring  are  the 
verses,  and  how  admirably  do 
they  bray  the  horrible  discord  they 
would  describe  ! The  word  bray 
(probably  from  the  Greek 
strepo)  Sicilies  to  make  any 
kind  of  noise.  It  is  applied  by 
Spenser  to  the  sound  of  a trum- 
pet, Faery  Queen,  b.  iii.  cant, 
xii.  St.  6. 

And  when  it  ceaifd,  thrill  trumpeU 
loud  did  iroy. 

But  it  usually  signifies  any  dis- 
agreeable noise,  as  b.  i.  cant.  vi. 
St.  7. 
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Of  brazen  chariots  rag’d  ; dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ; over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew, 

And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 


Her  thrill  outcries  and  shrieks  to 
loud  did  bray  : 

an<l  b.  i.  cAnt.  viii.  st.  11. 

He  loudly  bray’d  with  beastly  yelling 
sound : 

anti  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a 
verb  active,  as  here  in  Milton  ; 
Faery  Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  xi. 
St.  20. 

Lven  hlasphemous  words,  which  she 
doth  bray  : 

and  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
act  i. 

The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus 
bray  out 

The  triumph  of  hit  pledge. 

212.  — over  head  the  ditmal 
hist 

0/ fiery  darts] 

Now  the  author  is  come  to  that 
part  of  his  poem,  where  he  is 
most  to  exert  what  faculty  he 
has  of  tnj/wf,  magniloquence  of 
style,  and  sublimity  of  thought. 

Nunc,  veneranda  Pales,  roagno  nunc 
ore  sonandum. 

Virg.  Georg,  iii.  SS-k 

He  has  executed  it  to  admira- 
tion: but  the  danger  is,  of  being 
hurried  away  by  his  unbridled 
steed;  and  of  deserting  pro- 
priety, while  he  is  hunting  after 
sound  and  tumor.  And  it  is 
bard  to  guess,  what  fault  to 
charge  on  the  printer,  since 
poetic  fury  is  commonly  both 
thought  and  allowed  to  be  re- 
gardless of  syntax.  But  here 
in  this  sentence,  which  is  cer- 
tainly vicious,  the  hiss  flew  in 
vollies,  and  the  hiss  vaulted  the 


hosts  with  fire  : the  author  may 
be  fairly  thought  to  have  given  it 

-^ver  head  vith  dismal  hiw 

Tfu  6ery  darts  in  flatning  voDies  flew. 

Bentlofs 

But  if  there  be  any  place  in  this 
poem,  where  the  sublimity  of 
the  thought  will  aUow  the  accu- 
racy of  expression  to  give  way 
to  the  strength  of  it,  it  is  here. 
There  is  a peculiar  force  some- 
times in  ascribing  that  to  a cir- 
cumstance of  the  thing,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the 
thing  itself;  to  the  hiss,  which 
belongs  to  the  darts.  See  my 
note  on  ii.  654.  Pearce. 

As  the  learned  Mr.  ITpton  re- 
marks in  his  Critical  Observa- 
tions on  Shakespeare,  the  sub- 
stantive is  sometimes  to  be  con- 
strued adjectively  when  govern- 
ing a genitive  case.  Aristopha- 
nes in  Plut.  268.  O •yv*'- 

mit,  0 thou  «ho  tellesi  me  a 
gold  of  words,  that  is,  golden 
words.  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Ar- 
cadia, p.  2.  opening  the  cherry  of 
her  Ups,  that  is,  cherry  lips.  So 
here  the  hiss  of  darts  is  hissing 
darts. 

214.  And  flying  vaulted  either 
host  with  fire.]  Our  author  has 
frequently  had  his  eye  upon  He- 
siod’s giant-war  as  well  as  upon 
Homer,  and  has  imitated  several 
passages ; but  commonly  ex- 
ceeds his  original,  as  he  has 
done  in  this  particular.  Hesiod 
says  that  the  Titans  were  over- 
shadowed with  d.Trts,  Thcog. 
716. 
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So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush’d  215 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage  ; all  heaven 
Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.  What  wonder  ? when 
Millions  of  fierce  encount’ring  angels  fought  220 

On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions  : how  much  more  of  power 
Army’  against  army  numberless  to  raise 
Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb,  225 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 

Had  not  th’  eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heav’n  high  over-rul’d 

And  limited  their  might ; though  number’d  such 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem’d  2S0 

A numerous  host,  in  strength  each  armed  hand 

A legion,  led  in  fight  yet  leader  seem’d 

Each  warrior  single  as  in  chief,  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close  335 

The  ridges  of  grim  war : no  thought  of  flight. 


— — — Mr«  r irxMirsf 

TirifMif, 

but  Milton  has  improved  the 
horror  of  the  description,  and  a 
shade  of  darts  is  not  near  so 
great  and  dreadful  an  image  as 
a fiery  cope  or  vault  of  fiaming 
darts. 

229-  — though  number'd  such 
&c.]  Each  legion  was  in  num- 
ber like  an  army,  each  single 
warrior  was  in  strength  like  a 
legion,  and  though  led  in  fight 


was  as  expert  as  a commander 
in  chief.  So  that  the  ang^ds  are 
celebrated  first  for  their  number, 
then  for  their  strength,  and  lastly 
for  their  expertness  in  war. . 

236.  The  ridges  of  grim  war 
A metaphor  taken  from  a 
ploughed  field  ; the  men  answer 
to  the  ridges,  between  whom, 
the  intervals  of  the  ranks,  the 
furrows  are.  The  ridges  of  grim, 
fierce  frightful  looking,  tear; 
that  .is,  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear ; each  on  himself  relied, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory : deeds  of  eternal  &me 
Were  done,  but  infinite  ; for  wide  was  spread 
That  war  and  various,  sometimes  on  firm  ground 


the  files  are  implied.  The  ranks 
are  the  rows  of  soldiers  from 
flank  to  flank,  from  side  to  side, 
from  the  left  to  the  right;  the 
files  are  from  front  to  rear. 
Richardson. 

2S6.  — no  thought  of  fiighl,'] 
So  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  71- 

OuS*  Irt^  fLvmtr'  tXMit 
None  stoop’d  a thought  to  base  in- 
glorious flight.  Pope. 

And  Iliad,  xxiv.  216. 

■ ■■  ■ssri  ptCss  fUfLfnptw,  «vr’  aXi- 
s><st- 

239.  As  only  in  his  arm  the  mo- 
ment lay 
Of  victory ;] 

As  if  upon  his  single  arm  had 
depend^  the  whole  weight  of 
the  victory.  The  moment,  the 
weight  that  turns  the  balance, 
as  the  word  signifies'in  Latin, 
Ter.  Andr.  i.  v.  31.  Dum  in 
dubio.est  animus,  paulo  momenta 
hue  vel  illuc  impellitur;  and  as 
he  has  employed  here  the  me- 
taphor of  the  neight,  so  of  the 
scale  a little  afterwards — long 
time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung 
— using  as  a metaphor  what 
Homer  makes  a simile  of,  Iliad, 
xii.  433. 

AXX*  wsri  rmXnfrm  ynn 

'Af  /uv  Tm  lert  ira  ftoxn  rtrmre  «rr«* 
As/ssf  rt. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charg’d  with 
doubtful  loads — • 


So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  match- 
less might 

With  fates  prevailing  turn’d  the  scale 
of  fight.  Pcfe. 

And  in  several  particulars  be 
lias  had  his  eye  upon  Homer, 
and  commonly  exceeds  his  roas- 
ter. Homer  says.that  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  fought  like  burning 
fire: 

'tit  tt  fut  /tmfturrf,  iiftmt  w»(t  mS>- 
ffUMu.  Iliad,  xiii.  6T3. 

But  how  much  stronger  is  it  in 
Milton,  that  the  war 

Tormented  all  the  air;  all  air  seem'd 
then 

Conflicting  fire ! 

It  would  be  entering  into  too 
minute  a detail  of  criticism  to 
mention  every  little  circumstance 
that  is  copied  from  Homer;  and 
where  he  does  not  directly  copy 
from  Homer,  his  style  ami 
colouring  is  still  very  mucli  in 
Homer’s  manner;  and  one  may 
see  plainly  that  he  has  read  him, 
even  where  he  does  not  imitate 
him.  Wonderful  ns  his  genius 
was,  he  could  hardly  have  drawn 
the  battles  of  the  angels  so  well 
without  first  reading  those  in 
the  Iliad ; and  Homer  tnughl 
him  to  excel  Homer. 

242.  That  war  and  variott, 
sometimes  on  firm  ground 

A standing  fight,  then  soaring 
&c.] 
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A standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing 

Tormented  all  the  air  ; all  air  seem’d  then 

Conflicting  fire : long  time  in  even  scale  245 

The  battle  hung  ; till  Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigious  pow’r  had  shown,  and  met  in  arms 

No  equal,  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 

Of  fighting  seraphim  confus’d,  at  length 

Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell’d  2ri0 

Squadrons  at  once  ; with  huge  two-handed  sway 

Brandish’d  aloft  the  horrid  edge  came  down 

Wide  wasting  ; such  destruction  to  withstand 

He  hasted,  and  oppos’d  the  rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield,  255 


The  syntax  and  sense  is  ; The 
war  was  sometimes  a standing 
fight  on  the  ground,  and  some- 
times the  war  soaring  on  main 
wing  tormented  all  the  air. 
Pearce. 

244.  Tormented  all  the  air/] 
Here  Milton  takes  the  same 
liberty  of  applying  the  word 
torment,  which  the  Latin  poets 
did  before  him  in  using  the  term 
vexare.  So  Marino  describing 
Neptune  raising  a storm,  Adon. 
cant.  i.  St.  123. 

— s d'Aquiloni 

Col  fulniine  denlato  (cmulo  a Gioue) 
Tormentundj  la  Itrra,  il  mar  com- 
moue. 

Thyer. 

So  Spenser  in  the  Morning  Muse 
of  Thestylis,  speaking  of  /Eulus, 

Who  letting  tooie  the  winda 
Tost  and  tormented  th’  air. 

247.  — and  met  in  arms 
No  equal,] 

The  poet  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten  how  Satan  was  foiled 


by  Abdiel  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action : but  I suppose  the 
poet  did  not  consider  Abdiel  os 
equal  to  Satan,  though  he  gained 
that  accidental  advantage  over 
him.  Satan  no  doubt  would 
have  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Abdiel,  only  for  the  general  en- 
gagement which  ensued,  and 
broke  ofF  the  combat  between 
them. 

251.  — ivith  huge  Itvo-handed 
sicay  &c.]  It  shows  how  entirely 
the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  romance 
had  possessed  him,  to  make  Mi- 
clmel  light  with  a trvo-handed 
sword.  The  same  idea  occa- 
sioned his  expressing  himself 
very  obscurely  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  Lycidas,  v.  ISO. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door 

Standa  ready  to  smite  once,  and 
smite  no  more. 

Warburlon, 

255.  Of  tenfold  adamant,]  In 
other  poets  the  angels  are  armed 
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A vast  circumference  : At  his  approach 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceas’d,  and  glad  as  hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  heav’n,  th’  arch-foe  subdued 
Or  captive  dragg’d  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown  260 
And  visage  all  inflam’d  first  thus  began. 

Author  of  ev’il,  unknown  till  tliy  revolt. 

Unnam’d  in  heav’n,  now  plenteous,  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 

Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself  26r> 

And  thy  adherents  : how  hast  thou  disturb’d 

Heav’n’s  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 

Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 

Of  thy  rebellion  ? how  hast  thou  instill’d 

Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright  270 

And  faithful,  now  prov’d  false  ? But  think  not  here 

To  trouble  holy  rest ; heav’n  casts  thee  out 

From  all  her  confines.  Heav’n  the  seat  of  bliss 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 

Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along,  275 


in  adamant,  and  in  Tasso  there 
is  particular  mention  of  an  ada- 
mantine shield,  cant.  vii.  st.  82. 
Scmio  di  lucidissimo  diamante. 

262.  Author  of  evil,  &C.3 
These  speeches  give  breath  as  it 
were  to  the  reader  after  the 
hurry  of  the  general  battle  ; and 
prepare  his  mind,  and  raise  his 
expectation  the  more  for  the 
ensuing  combat  between  Mi- 
chael and  Satan.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice likewise  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  to  make  their  heroes 
discourse  before  they  fight ; it 
renders  the  action  more  solemn, 


and  more  engages  the  reader’s 
attention. 

27.'>.  Hence  then,  and  evil  go 
nith  thee  along. 

Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of 
evil,  hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ; 
there  mingle  broils,] 
Imitated  from  Tasso,  where  Mi- 
chael in  like  manner  rebukes 
the  infernal  spirits  who  fought 
against  the  Christians,  cant.  ix. 

St.  64. 

Itene  moledetti  al  rostro  regno, 
Ri'gno  di  pent,  e di  perpetiia  murte  ; 
K sjiino  in  & vui  doiniti  chioMri 
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Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell. 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ; there  mingle  broils, 

Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wing’d  from  God 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  28o 

So  spake  the  prince  of  angels  ; to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary.  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Hast  thou  turn’d  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise  285 

Unvanquish’d,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  should’st  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ? err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call’st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory  ; which  we  mean  to  win,  290 

Or  turn  this  heavm  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  fablest,  here  however  to  dwell  free. 

If  not  to  reign  : mean  while  thy  utmost  force. 

And  join  him  nam’d  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 

I fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.  295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  address’d  for  fight 


Le  vortre  guerre,  et  i (rionsi  vostri. 

Go  hence  youniret  to  your  appointed 
lands. 

The  realms  of  death,  of  torments, 
and  of  woes. 

And  in  the  deeps  of  that  infernal 
loke 

Your  battles  fight,  and  there  your 
triumphs  make.  Fairfax. 

282.  The  Advertary.]  Not  as 
any  enemy  in  fight  may  be 
called,  but  in  a sense  peculiar  to 
him,  Satan  being  his  name,  and 
Satan  in  Hebrew  signifying  the 
advertary. 

VOL.  I. 


282.  ^ — Nor  think  thou  &c.] 
Horn.  II.  XX.  200. 

llakiils,  fa  iwiirr.  ^t,  teweeis, 
£Xrt« 

296.  They  ended  parle]  Thus 
in  Par.  Reg.  iv.  529.  Ry  parle  he. 
And  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  a.  i. 
9.  1. 

So  frown’d  he  once,  when  in  an 
angry  part 

Ha  smote  the  sledded  Polackt  on 
the  ice. 
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Unspeakable ; for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  highth  300 

Of  Godlike  pow’r  ? for  likest  gods  they  seem’d. 

Stood  they  or  mov’d,  in  stature,  motion,  arms. 

Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 

Now  wav’d  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles  ; two  broad  suns  their  shields  soj 
Blaz’d  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 
In  horror  ; from  each  hand  with  speed  retir’d,  ' 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th’  angelic  throng. 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion  ; such  as,  to  set  forth  sio 

Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature’s  concord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Two  planets  rushing  from  asp^t  malign 


298.  — can  relate,  &c.]  The 
accusative  case  after  the  verbs 
relate  and  liken  is  fight  before 
raentioned,  and  here  understood. 
For  who  though  with  the  longue 
qf  angelt  can  relate  that  fight,  or 
to  what  conspicuous  things  on  earth 
can  liken  it,  so  conspicuous  as  to 
lifl  human  imagination  &c.  A 
general  battle  is  a scene  of  too 
much  confusion,  and  therefore 
the  poets  relieve  themselves  and 
their  readers  by  drawing  now 
and  then  a single  combat  be- 
tween some  of  their  principal 
heroes,  as  between  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  Hector  and  Ajax, 
Hector  and  Achilles  in  the  Iliad, 
and  between  Turnus  and  Piillas, 
i%neas  and  Mezentius,  Turnus 
and  JPjneoB  in  the  A<'neid ; and 


very  fine  they  are,  but  fall  very 
short  of  the  sublimity  of  this 
description. 

306.  — icht/e  expectation  stood 
In  horror  ;] 

Expectation  is  personified  in 
the  like  sublime  manner  in 
Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  act  ii. 

For  now  aiu  expectation  in  the  air. 
313.  Two  planets  he.']  Milton 
seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of 
this  simile  from  that  of  Virgil, 
but  varied  and  applied  to  his 
subject  with  his  usual  judgment. 
i£n.  viii.  691. 

— pelago  credai  innare  levulsu 
Cycladaa,  aut  monies  concumR 
montibus  altoa. 

But  (as  Mr.  Thyer  observes)  be 
has  lessened  the  grandeur  smi 
sublimity  of  this  simile  by  tir- 
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Of  fiercest  opposition  in  mid  sky 

Should  combfit,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound,  sis 

Together  both  with  next  to’  almighty  arm 

Up-lifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim’d 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 

As  not  of  pow’r  at  once ; nor  odds  appear’d 
In  might  or  swift  prevention  : but  the  sword  S‘2Q 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 


nishing  it  with  the  idle  saper- 
stitious  notion  of  the  malignancy 
of  planets  in  a particular  as- 
pect or  opposition,  as  the  judicial 
astrologers  term  it 

SI 6.  Together  both  with  next 
to'  almighty  arm 
Up-lifted  imminent,] 

So  I conceive  the  passage  should 
he  pointed  with  the  comma 
after  imminent,  and  not  after 
arm,  that  the  words  up-lifted 
imminent  may  be  joined  in  con- 
struction with  arm,  rather  than 
with  itroie  or  they  following. 
The  arm  was  quite  lifted  up. 
and  hanging  over  just  ready  to 
falL  One  thinks  one  sees  it 
hanging  almost  like  the  atone  in 
Virgil,  Xjd.  vL  602. 

Quo*  super  atra  sUex  jam  jam  tap- 
sura  cadentique 
Imminet  assimilis, 

321.  —from  the  armoury  pf 
God]  Milton,  notwithstanding 
the  sublime  genius  he  was  master 
of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his 
assistance  bU  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  swoH  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a havoc 
among  the  bad  angels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the 
armoury  of  God. 


Was  giv'o  him  temper'd  so,  that 
neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  »1ge : it 
met 

The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force 
to  smite 

Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ; 

This  passage  is  a copy  of  that  in 
Virgil,  wherein  the  poet  tells  us, 
that  the  sword  of  .Sneas,  which 
was  given  him  by  a deity,  broke 
into  pieces  the  sword  of  Turnus, 
which  came  from  a mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  di- 
vine, so  by  the  way  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  bestowing  on  a 
man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven 
such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is 
very  conformable  to  the  old 
eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not 
only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it, 
but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
2 Maccab.  XV.  15,  lb',  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen 
people  with  so  much  glory  and 
success,  receiving  in  his  dream 
a sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  Additun. 

Tasso  likewise  mentions  the 
armoury  of  God,  cant.  vii.  st.  80. 
But  this  account  of  Michael's 
sword  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Arthegal’s  in  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  i.  st.  10. 

C C 2 
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Was  given  him  temper’d  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge : it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ; nor  stay’d,  325 


For  of  molt  perfect  metal  it  waa 
made,— 

And  waa  of  no  leaa  virtue,  than  of 
fame. 

For  there  no  aubatance  waa  ao  firm 
and  hard. 

But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave,  whereao 
it  came  ; 

N'e  any  armour  could  hia  dint  ouU 
ward, 

But  whereaoever  it  did  light  it 
throughly  ahar’d. 

And  this  word  ihared  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  by  Milton. 

325.  — and  in  half  cut  theer  ;] 
We  have  here  a fair  opportunity 
to  observe  how  finely  great 
geniuses  imitate  one  another. 
There  is  a most  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii.  S6S. 
where  the  sword  of  Menelaus  in 
a duel  with  Paris  breaks  in 
pieces  in  his  hand  j and  the  line 
in  the  original  is  so  contrived, 
that  we  do  not  only  see  the 
action,  as  Eustathius  remarks, 
but  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  sword  in 
the  sound  of  the  words. 

As  this  kind  of  beauty  could 
hardly  be  equalled  by  Virgil,  he 
has  with  great  judgment  substi- 
tuted another  of  his  own,  and 
has  artfully  made  a break  in  the 
verse  to  express  the  breaking 
short  off  the  sword  of  Tumus 
against  the  divine  armour  of 
jBBneas,  xii.  73 1 , ^c. 

—at  perfidus  eniis 

Fnngitur,  | in  medioque  ardentem 
lUtcril  ictu. 


But  he  did  not  think  this  suf- 
ficient, he  was  sensible  that 
Homer  had  still  the  advantage, 
and  therefore  goes  on  after 
seeming  to  have  done  with  it, 

— postquam  arma  dei  ad  Vulcaoia 
vcntum  est, 

Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ecu  futilia, 
ictu 

Disailuit : | fulvi  resplendcat  frag- 
mina  areni. 

And  this  beauty  being  more 
imitable  in  our  language  than 
the  r(<x^a  Tt  KM  of  Ho- 

mer, the  excellent  translator  of 
Homer  has  here  rather  copied 
Virgil  than  translated  Homer. 

The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his 
hand. 

Broke  short:  | the  fragments  glit- 
ter’d on  the  sand. 

The  sword  of  Satan  is  broken  as 
well  as  those  of  Paris  and  Tur- 
nus,  but  is  broken  in  a different 
manner,  and  consequently  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  beauty  is  proper 
here.  Their's  broke  short,  and 
were  shattered  into  various  frag- 
ments; but  thesword  of  Michael 
was  of  that  irresistible  sharpness, 
that  it  cut  the  sword  of  Satan 
quite  and  clean  in  two,  and  the 
dividing  of  the  sword  in  half  is 
very  well  expressed  by  half  a 
verse,  as  likewise  the  word  de- 
scending is  placed  admirably  to 
express  the  sense.  The  reader 
cannot  read  it  over  again  without 
perceiving  this  beauty.  Neither 
does  Milton  stop  here,  but 
carries  on  beauties  of  the  same 
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But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent’ring  shaPd 
All  his  right  side : then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 

And  writh’d  him  to  and  fro  convolv’d  ; so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound  . 

Pass’d  through  him : but  th’  ethereal  substance  clos’d, 
Not  long  divisible ; and  from  the  gash  S3i 

A stream  of  necta’rous  humour  issuing  flow’d 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spi’rits  may  bleed. 

And  all  his  armour  stain’d  ere  while  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run  335 


kind  to  the  description  of  the 
wound,  and  the  verses  seem  al- 
most painful  in  describing  Sa- 
tan's pain, 

— deep  ent’ring  »/«w’d 

AU  hU  right  ride : then  Satan  first 
knew  pain. 

And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  eomoh’d ; 
n tort 

The  griding  aword  with  dUcontinu- 
out  wound 

Pan’d  through  him. 

329.  The  griditi!;  stpord  uilh 
ditoontinuout  mound]  Disconlinu- 
oui  wound  is  said  in  allusion  to 
the  old  definition  of  a wound, 
that  it  separates  the  continuity 
of  the  parts,  vubius  ett  toluiio 
conlinui:  and  griding  is  an  old 
word  for  cutting,  and  used  in 
Spenser,  as  in  Faery  Queen,  b. 
ii.  cant.  riii.  st.  36. 

That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal 
steel  did  gride. 

JS2.  A stream  of  necfarous 
humour  issuing  flam'd 

Sanguine,] 

The  passage  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  Michael  is  in  imitation 
of  Homer.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
upon  Diomedes  wounding  the 
gods,  there  flowed  from  the 


wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind 
blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands and  that  though 
the  pain  was  exquisitely  great, 
the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
healed  in  those  beings  who  are 
vested  with  immortality.  Addison. 

The  reader  perhaps  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  passage  iq 
Homer  here  quoted,  Ili^.  v. 
339. 

— ^11 1*  uftCetrtr  ulftu  Suit. 

lXti(  tttmf  Tt  fiu  ftuuufun  Stum. 

Ov  yuf  tirtr  lira/,  tv  wntv/  mStwm 
tntt, 

Ttvns'  utuiiuni  uti,  Mtu  tSuturti 
MuXutrtu. 

Prom  (he  clear  rein  a stream  im- 
mortal flow’d. 

Such  stream  as  issues  ftom  a wounded 
God; 

Pure  emanation  I uncormpted  flood ; 

Unlike  our  gross,  diseas’d,  terrestrial 
blood : 

For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life 
sustains. 

Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  suppliea 
their  veins.  fope. 

333.  — to  his  aid  mas  run]  A 
Latinism  ; so  we  have  centum 
esi  in  the  lines  just  before  quoted 
from  Virgil, 

— postquam  arms  dri  ad  Vulcan  ia 
venium  ett. 

c c a 
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By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 
Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 
Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retir’d 
From  off  the  files  of  war ; there  they  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish  and  despite  and  shame,  340 
To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

Yet  soon  he  heal’d  ; for  spi’rits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man  345 

In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die  ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air ; 


336.  — who  inlerpot’d]  Thus 
Homer  makes  the  chief  of  the 
Trojans  interpose  between  their 
wounded  hero  when  he  was 
overborne  by  Ajax.  Satan  lighted 
out  of  his  sun-bright  chariot  at 
Ter.  103.  and  according  to  the 
Homeric  manner,  is  now  wound- 
ed, and  borne  (on  the  shields  of 
Seraphim)  back  to  it,  where  it 
was  placed  out  of  the  range  and 
array  of  battle,  Iliad,  xiv.  428. 

— T»  T inufM 

Xiffit  auMFTtf  ftfn  t»  wtftii,  tff 
Uif  IrwMf 

n«w,  M tl  trirh  fmxn  flb  wnXtfuu 

S*rm**t,  ntax"^  wtauX' 

*X**vir,  &C. 

much  more  loose  and  redundant 
than  our  expressive  author. 
Hume, 

344.  —for  spirits  that  live 
throughout  &c.]  Our  author’s 
reason  for  Satan’s  healing  so 
soon  is  better  than  Homer’s 
upon  a like  occasion,  as  we 


quoted  it  just  now.  And  we  see 
here  Milton’s  notions  of  angels. 
They  are  vital  in  every  part, 
and  can  receive  no  muttal 
wound,  and  cannot  die  but  by 
annihilation.  They  are  all  eye, 
all  ear,  all  sense  and  understand- 
ing: and  can  assume  what  kind 
of  bodies  they  please.  And 
these  notions,  if  not  true  in  di- 
vinity, yet  certainly  are  very  fine 
in  poet^ ; but  most  of  them  are 
not  disagreeable  to  those  hints 
which  are  left  us  of  these  spi- 
ritual beings  in  Scripture. 

348.  Nor  in  their  liquid  texture 
mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  tie 
fold  air ;] 

The  same  comparison  in  Shake- 
speare, Macbeth,  act  v. 

As  easy  may’st  thou  the  intrencbsnt 
air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  si 
make  me  bleed. 
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All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear,  S50 

All  intellect,  all  sense  ; and  as  they  please. 

They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Mean  while  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deservM 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought  355 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc’d  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch  furious  king  ; who  him  defied. 

And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten’d,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain’d  his  tongue  blasphemous  ; but  anon  s6o 
Down  cloven  to  the  waste,  with  shatter’d  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.  On  each  wing 


350.  All  heart  they  live,  all 
head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 

All  intellect,  all  senie;] 

This  is  expressed  very  much 
like  Pliny’s  account  of  God. 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  i.  c.  7-  Qnisquis 
est  Deus,  si  modo  est  alius,  et 
quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus,  totus  visus,  totus  auditiis, 
totus  animae,  totus  animi,  totus 
sui. 

855.  — the  might  of  Gabriel] 
A manner  of  expression  like  the 
VemfiM  flint  and  'ZnrtfH  of 
Homer,  ns  quoted  before  in  a 
note  of  Mr.  Hume’s  upon  v. 
8*1.  We  have  the  like  again  in 
ver.  371.  the  violence  of  RamieL 
362.  And  uncouth  pain  fled 
belloairtg.]  I question  not  but 
Milton  in  his  description  of  his 
furious  Moloch  flying  from  the 
battle,  and  bellowing  with  the 
wound  he  had  received,  had  his 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who 
upon  his  being  wounded  is  re- 


presented as  retiring  out  of  the 
light,  and  making  an  outcry 
louder  than  that  of  a whole  army 
when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Trujans,  who  were  engaged 
in  a general  battle,  were  terri- 
fied on  each  side  with  the  bel- 
lowing of  this  wounded  deity. 
The  reader  will  easily  observe, 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  hor- 
ror of  this  image,  without  run- 
ning into  the  ridicule  of  it. 
Addison. 

With  uncouth  pain fled  helloming. 
Uncouth  is  a word  very  common 
with  Spenser;  but  Milton,  no 
doubt,  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation of  it,  had  in  view  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  xi.  st.  20. 

The  piercing  itecl  there  wrought  a 
wound  full  wide, 

*niat  with  the  uncouth  pain  the 
monster  loudly  cried. 

Xhuer. 
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Uriel  and  Raphael  his  vaunting  foe. 

Though  huge,  and  in  a rock  of  diamond  arm’d. 
Vanquish’d  Adramelech,  and  Asmadai,  s65 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdain’d,  but  meaner  thoughts  leam’d  in  their  flight. 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 
Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow  370 

Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorch’d  and  blasted  overthrew. 


I might  relate  of  thousands, 

363.  Uriel  and  Raphaet]  The 
speaker  here  is  Raphael ; and  it 
had  been  improper  to  mention 
himself  as  a third  person,  and 
tell  his  own  exploits  ; but  that 
Adam  knew  not  his  name. 
Had  he  known  it,  he  must  have 
said  Uriel  and  1 ; which  he 
cared  not  to  do.  Benlley. 

S6S.  Uriel  and  Raphael  his 
vaunting  foe,']  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Mr.  Thyer  are  of  opinion,  that 
a word  is  left  out  in  this  line, 
and  that  the  sense  and  the 
measure  would  be  improved  by 
reading  it  thus, 

Uriel  and  Hapheel,  each  his  vaunting 
foe. 

365.  Adramelech,']  Hebrew, 
Mighty  magnijicetil  king,  one  of 
the  idols  of  Sepharvaim,  wor- 
shipped by  them  in  Sam.aria, 
when  trans])lanted  thither  by 
Shalmaneser.  And  the  Sephar- 
citet  burnt  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Adramelech,  2 Kings  xvii. 
31.  Asmadai,  the  lustful  sind  de- 
stroying angel  Asmodeus,  men- 
tioned Tobit  iii.  8.  of  a He- 


and  their  names 


brew  word  signifying  to  destroy. 
Hume. 

368.  — plate  and  mail.]  Plate 
is  the  broad  solid  armour.  Mail 
is  that  composed  of  small  pieces 
like  shells,  or  scales  of  fish  laid 
one  over  the  other ; or  some- 
thing resembling  the  feathers  as 
they  lie  on  the  bodies  of  fowl, 
V.  284r.  Richardson. 

371.  Ariel  and  Arioch,]  Two 
fierce  spirits,  ns  their  names  de- 
note. Ariel  Hebrew,  the  Ikm  of 
God,  or  a strong  Ikm.  Arioch  of 
the  like  signification,  a fierce  and 
terrible  lion.  Ramiel  Hebrew, 
one  that  exalts  himself  agaisti 
God.  Hume. 

373.  / might  relate  of  thou- 
sands, &c.]  The  poet  here  pots 
into  the  mouth  of  the  angel  an 
excellent  reason  for  not  rmating 
more  particulars  of  this  first 
battle.  It  would  have  been 
improper  on  all  accounts  to  hare 
enlarged  much  more  upon  it, 
but  it  was  proper  that  the  angel 
should  appear  to  know  more  than 
he  chose  to  relate,  or  than  the 
|K>et  was  able  to  make  him  relate. 
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Eternize  here  on  earth  ; but  those  elect 

Angels,  contented  with  their  feme  in  heaven,  375 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men  : the  other  sort. 

In  might  though  wondrous  and  in  acts  of  war. 

Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancelled  from  heav’n  and  sacred  memory. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell.  sso 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
lllaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory’  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  feme : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  335 

And  now  their  mightiest  quell’d,  the  battle  swerv’d. 
With  many  an  inroad  gor’d  ; deformed  rout 
Enter’d,  and  foul  disorder  ; all  the  ground 
With  shiver’d  armour  strown,  and  on  a heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn’d,  390 

And  fiery  foaming  steeds  ; what  stood,  recoil’d 


383.  lUavdable,']  Is  used  here 
much  in  the  same  manner  as 
illaudatus  in  Virgil, 

— Quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum, 

Aul  iOaudali  nescit  Baairidis  araa  f 
Georg,  iii.  5. 

And  the  learned  reader  may,  if 
he  pleases,  see  a dissertation 
upon  that  verse  of  Virgil  in  the 
second  book  of  Aulus  Gellius. 
383.  — to  glory  aspires 
fain-glorious,  and  through  in- 
famy seeks  fame ;] 
Possibly  this  passage  stood  well  in 
Milton's  opinion.  It  is  an  instance 
of  thatpluy  upon  words,  in  which, 
us  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes, 
he  “ delighted  too  ofken.”  He 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  lin 


some  places  it  had  a particularly 
good  effect.  Dunster, 

386,  — the  battle  swerv'd,']  Is 
not  this  the  same  with  Hesiod's 
etXtttn  Theog.  v.  711? 

Thyer, 

Swerv’d  from  the  Saxon  swer- 
ven,  to  wander  out  of  its  place ; 
here  by  analogy  to  bend,  to  ply; 
for  in  that  case  an  army  in 
battle  properly  swerves.  Richard- 
son, 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Spenser,  Faery  Qneen, 
b.  V.  cant.  x.  st.  35. 

Who  from  his  saddle  swerved  nought 
aside. 

391.  — what  stood,  recoil  d, 
&c.]  The  construciion  has  oc- 
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O’er-wearied,  through  the  faint  Satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surpris’d, 

Then  first  with  fear  surpris’d  and  sense  of  pain 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought  395 

By  sin  of  disobedience,  till  that  hour 
Not  liable  to  fear  or  flight  or  pain. 

Far  otherwise  th’  inviolable  saints 
In  cubic  phalanx  hrm  advanc’d  entire. 


Invulnerable,  impenetrably 
Such  high  advantages  their 
Gave  them  above  their  foes 

casioned  some  difiBculty  here, 
but  it  may  be  thus  explicated. 
fVhat  stood  is  the  nominative 
case  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
verbs  are  recoiled  and  jled.  It 
would  indeed  be  a contradiction 
to  say  that  what  stood  their 
ground,  yted/  but  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  it,  mhai  stood  is  put  in 
opposition  to  what  lay  overturned 
in  the  preceding  line.  Part  of 
the  Satanic  host  lag  overturned; 
and  that  part  which  was  not  over^ 
turned,  but  kept  on  their  feet, 
and  stood,  either  gave  way  and 
recoiled  o'er-wearied,  or  tvUh  pale 
fear  surprised  fled  ignominious, 

S96.  — till  that  hour  &ff.]  It 
seems  a very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance attending  a battle, 
that  not  only  none  of  the  war- 
riors on  either  side  were  capable 
of  death  by  wound,  but  on  one 
side  none  were  capable  of  wound 
or  even  of  pain.  This  was  a 
very  great  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  good  angels;  but  we 
must  suppose  that  the  rebel 
angels  did  not  know  their  own 
weakness  till  this  hour. 


arm’d ; 400 

innocence 

; not  to  have  sinn’d, 

399-  In  cubic  phalanx  firm]  In 
strictness  of  speech,  to  have  been 
cubic,  it  must  have  been  as  high, 
as  it  is  broad,  as  Dr.  Bentley 
justly  observes.  But  why  must 
a poet's  mind,  sublimed  as  Mil- 
ton’s was  on  this  occasion,  he 
expected  to  attend  to  every  cir- 
cumstance of  an  epithet  made 
use  of?  He  meant  four  square 
only,  having  that  property  of  a 
cube  to  be  equal  in  length  on  all 
sides.  And  so  he  expresses  him- 
self in  his  tract  called  The  reason 
■of  Church  Government  &c.  p.  215. 
Edit.  Toland.  As  those  smaller 
squares  in  battle  unite  in  one  great 
cube,  the  main  phalanx,  an  emblem 
of  truth  and  stedfastness.  To  be 
sure  Milton’s  cubic,  though  not 
strictly  proper,  is  better  than 
the  epithet  martial,  (which  the 
Doctor  would  give  us  in  the 
room  of  it,)  because  a phalanx 
in  battle  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  martial;  and  so  closely 
united  an  idea  could  not  have 
any  beauty  or  force  here. 
Pearce. 
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Not  to  have  disobey’d  ; in  fight  they  stood 

Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain’d 

By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence  mov’d. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  heaven  406 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos’d, 

And  silence  oh  the  odious  din  of  war : 

Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retir’d, 

Victor  and  vanquish’d  : on  the  foughten  field  ' 410 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Incamping,  plac’d  in  guard  their  watches  round. 
Cherubic  waving  fir^ : on  th’  other  part 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappear’d. 

Far  in  the  dark  dislodg’d  : and  void  of  rest,  415 

His  potentates  to  council  call’d  by  night ; 

And  in  the  midst  thus  undismay’d  began. 

O now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 


405.  —though  from  their  place 
by  violence  mov’d.]  This  cir- 
cumstance is  judiciously  added 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
happens  in  the  next  fight. 

406.  night  her  course  be- 
gan, and  over  heaven 

Inducing  darkness,  gralejiil 
truce  impos’d,] 

The  same  with  Tasso  on  a like 
occasion,  G.  L.  cant,  xi-  at.  1 8. 

Sin  che  f«  duots  Iregua  h la  Mica 

La  cbeta  notte,  e del  ripoao  arnica. 

Thyer. 

407.  Inducing  darkness,]  Ho- 
race, saL  i.  V.  g. 

—Jam  aftr  indvcere  lenris 

Umbraa,  et  ccelo  diffiindere  tigna 
porabat. 

413.  Cherubic  mating  fires:] 
Their  watches  were  cherubic 
waving  Jires,  that  is,  cherubim 


like  fires  waving;  the  cherubim 
being  described  by  our  author, 
agreeably  to  Scripture,  as  of  a 
fiery  substance  and  nature. 

418.  0 now  in  danger  tried, 
&c.]  This  speech  of  Satan  is 
very  artful.  He  flatters  their 
pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  him- 
self of  the  only  comfort  that 
could  be  drawn  from  this  day’s 
engagement,  (though  it  was  a 
false  comfort,)  that  God  was 
neither  so  powerful  nor  wise  as 
be  was  taken  to  be.  He  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain, 
but  endeavours  to  lessen  it  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  attributes 
it  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to 
their  want  of  better  arms  and 
armour,  which  he  therefore  pro- 
poses that  they  should  provide 
themselves  withal,  to  defend 
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Not  to  be  overpowered,  companions  dear, 

Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  420 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect. 

Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown  ; 

Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 

What  heavenes  Lord  had  powerfullest  to  send  425 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 

But  proves  not  so : then  fallible,  it  seems. 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.  True  is,  less  firmly  armed,  430 
Some  disadvantage  we  indured  and  pain. 

Till  now  not  known,  but  known  as  soon  contemned  ; 
Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injuiy. 

Imperishable,  and  though  pierc’d  with  wound,  435 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal’d. 

Of  evil  then  so  small  as  easy  think 
The  remedy  ; perhaps  more  valid  arms. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes,  440 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds. 

In  nature  none : if  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound. 


themselvea  and  annoy  their  ene- 
mie*. 

431.  and  pain, 

Till  nom  not  known,  but  known 
tt$  toon  contemn'd  ; 

Since  now  we  Jind  &c.) 


So  Prometheus  in  like  manner 
comforts  and  confirms  himself 
against  Jupiter’s  threats.  iliscbyL 
Prom.  Vinct.  932. 

Ti  r an  4<Cn^iii>,  ^ htuf  tm  fiign^n  i 
Thyer. 
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Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.  445 

He  sat ; and  in  th’  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  Principalities  the  prime; 

As  one  he  stood  escap’d  from  cruel  fight, 

Sore  toil,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn, 

And  cloudy  in  asp^t  thus  answ’ring  spake.  450 

Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods  ; yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find. 

Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 

Against  unpain’d,  impassive ; from  which  evil  455 

Ruin  must  needs  ensue  ; for  what  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell’d  with  pain 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 

Of  mightiest  ? Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 

Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  46o 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 

But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  He  who  therefore  can  invent 

With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  465 


447.  JVifTocA.l  A god  of  the 
Assyrinns,  in  i^ose  temple  at 
Nineveh,  Sennacherib  was  killed 
by  his  two  ions,  S Kings  xix.  SJ. 
and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  S7.  It  is  nut 
known  who  this  god  Niiroeh 
was.  The  Seventy  call  him 
Meterach  in  Kings,  and  Sasarach 
in  Isaiah ; Josephus  calls  him 
Aratket.  He  must  have  been  a 
principal  idol,  being  worshipped 
by  so  great  a prince,  and  at  the 
capital  city  Nineveh;  which  may 
justify  Milton  in  calling  him  of 


Principalitie*  the  prime. 

46S.  —the  worst 

Of  evils,] 

Nisroch  is  made  to  talk  agree- 
ably to  the  sentiments  of  Hiero- 
nymus and  those  philc»ophers, 
who  maintained  that  pain  was 
the  greatest  of  evils;  there 
might  be  a possibility  of  living 
without  pleasure,  hut  there  was 
no  living  in  pain.  A notion  suit- 
able enough  to  a deity  of  the 
effeminate  Assyrians. 
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Our  yet  un wounded  enemies,  or  arm 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 

Whereto  with  look  compos’d  Satan  replied. 

Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright  470 

Believ’st  so  main  to  our  success,  I bring. 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surfiice 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand, 

This  continent  of  spacious  heav’n,  adorn’d 

With  plant,  fruit,  flow’r  ambrosial,  gems  and  gold ; 475 

Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys 

These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 

Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude. 

Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch’d 

With  heaven’s  ray,  and  temper’d  they  shoot  forth  4S0 

So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  ? 


467.  —to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance 
what  me  oice.^ 

Nisroch  is  speaking;  he  had 
compliraente<l  Satan  (ver.  451.) 
with  the  title  of  Deliverer  ; here 
he  ventures  to  say,  that  whoever 
could  invent  the  new  engine  of 
war  would  be  equal  to  him  in 
his  estimation.  Milton  has  taken 
care  that  this  deliverer  should 
also  have  this  merit,  and  be 
without  a competitor ; Satan  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other  as  it 
follows  immediately.  Richardson. 
47s.  fVhich  oj  us  who  beholds 
the  bright  surfdce 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley,  for  the  sake  of 
a better  accent,  reads  surface 
bright ; blit  surface  is  to  be  read 


with  the  accent  upon  the  lost 
syllable,  and  not  as  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced,  for  Milton 
would  hardly  use  a trochaic  foot 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  likewise  this  ethe- 
real mould  ; and  it  is  true  Milton 
commonly  uses  the  word  ethereal, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
may  not  say  likewise  ethereous, 
which  is  nearer  the  Latin  athe- 
reus.  The  construction  of  this 
sentence  is.  Which  of  us  who 
beholds  &c.  so  superficially  surveys 
these  things:  but  as  the  nomi- 
native case  which  of  us  is  men- 
tioned so  many  lines  before  (he 
verb  surveys,  he  throws  in  an- 
other nominative  case, 

H'hoK  eye  so  tuperfirialW  mrrrr* 
&C. 
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These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 

Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round 

Thick-ramm’d,  at  th’  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire  485 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 

From  far  with  thund’ring  noise  among  our  foes 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  o’erwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarm’d  490 


48S.  — the  deep]  It  is  com' 
monly  use<l  for  hell,  but  here  is 
only  opposed  to  tur/ace,  ver.  472. 
and  is  the  same  os  deep  under 
ground,  ver.  478.  which  may 
likewise  explain  the  word  in- 
fernal in  the  next  line.  Not  but 
infernal  flame  may  mean  flame 
like  that  of  hell,  hell  having  been 
frequently  mentioned  before  by 
the  angels,  and  the  idea  being 
very  well  known. 

484.  Which  mlo  hollotv  &c.] 
Which,  that  is,  the  tnaleriaU, 
ver.  478.  These  ver.  482.  the 
deep  shall  yield,  which  into  hol- 
low engines  rammed,  with  touch 
of  fire  shall  send  forth  &c.  Hol- 
lotv engines,  great  guns,  the  first 
invention  whereof  is  very  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  the  author  of 
all  evil.  And  .\riosto  has  de- 
scribed them  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  cant, 
ix.  St.  28,  or  24  of  Harrington's 
translation ; and  attributes  the 
invention  to  the  devil. 

Un  ferro  bugio,  jv. 

A trunk  of  iron  hollow  made  within. 
And  there  he  puta  powder  and  pellet 
in. 

26. 

All  closed  save  a little  bole  behind. 
Whereat  no  sooner  taken  is  the  flame. 


The  bullet  flies  with  such  a furious 
wind. 

As  though  from  clouds  a bolt  of 
thunder  came ; 

And  whatever  in  the  way  it  find 

It  burns,  it  breaks,  it  tears,  and 
spoils  the  same. 

No  doubt  some  fiend  of  hell  or 
devilish  wight 

Devised  it  to  do  mankind  a spite. 
And  again,  st.  84. 

O curst  devise  found  out  by  some 
foul  fiend. 

And  fram’d  Mow  by  Belsebub  in 
hell  ^r. 

And  Spenser  has  the  same 
thought.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i,  cant, 
vii.  St.  IS. 

As  when  that  deviltsh  iron  engine 
wrought 

In  deepest  hell,  and  flam'd  by  furies* 
skill. 

With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur 
fraught. 

And  ramm’d  with  bullet  round,  or- 
dain'd to  kill  j;'c. 

But  though  the  poets  have  a- 
greed  to  attribute  the  invention 
to  the  devil,  from  a notion  of  its 
being  so  destructive  to  mankind, 
yet  many  authors  have  observed, 
that  since  the  use  of  artillery 
there  has  less  slaughter  been 
made  in  battles  than  was  before, 
when  the  engagements  were 
closer,  and  lasted  longer. 
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The  Thund’rer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 

Nor  long  shall  be  our  labour  ; yet  ere  dawn, 

Effect  shall  end  our  wish.  Mean  while  revive  ; 
Abandon  fear ; to  strength  and  counsel  join’d 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair’d.  4f)j 
He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Inlighten’d,  and  their  languish’d  hope  reviv’d. 

Th’  invention  all  admir’d,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th’  inventor  miss’d  ; so  easy’  it  seem’d 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible  : yet  haply  of  thy  race  501 

In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound, 

Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspir’d 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  505 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 

Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew' ; 

None  arguing  stood  ; innumerable  hands 

Were  ready  ; in  a moment  up  they  turn’d 

Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  510 

Th’  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 

Conception  ; sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 


502.  In  future  day* — Some  one 
intent  &c.]  This  spesking  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  adds  great 
dignity  to  poetry.  It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  Dido  makes 
the  imprecation,  Virg.  ^En.  iv. 
625. 

Exoriare  xliquis  nostris  cx  oasibus 
uUor^. 

This  here  very  properly  comes 


from  ihe  mouth  of  an  angel. 

507.  Forthwith  from  cowicit  to 
the  work  they  flew  ;]  This  and 
the  two  follovring  lines  are  ad- 
mirably contrived  to  express  the 
hurry  of  the  angels ; and  con- 
sist therefore  of  short  periods, 
without  any  particles  to  connect 
them. 
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Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduc’d 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey’d  ; 515 

Part  hidden  veins  digg’d  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 
Of  missive  ruin  ; part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  520 

So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night. 

Secret  they  finish’d,  and  in  order  set. 

With  silent  circumspection  unespied. 

Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  heav’n  appear’d. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms  52s 

The  matin  trumpet  sung  : in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 

Soon  banded  ; others  from  the  dawning  hills 


516.  Part  hidden  veins  digg'd 
up  {nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and 
stone,) 

Dr.  Bentley  has  carried  on  the 
mark  of  parenthesis  to  the  end 
of  the  verse ; but  it  should  be 
placed  after  unlike;  and  the 
stone  may  have  been  mentioned 
here  os  what  they  used  for  balls. 
That  stone-bullets  have  been  in 
use,  see  Chambers's  Univ.  Diet, 
in  Cannon.  Or  Milton  by  the 
wor«l  stone  here  would  express 
more  distinctly  that  tlie  metal, 
of  which  they  made  their  engines 
and  balls,  was  inclosed  in  and 
mixed  with  a stony  substance  in 
the  mine.  SeeFuretiere’sFrench 
Dictionary  upon  the  word  mi- 
neral. Pearce. 

520.  — pernicious  with  one  touch 
to  Jire.]  The  incentive  reed  is 
indeed  pernicious  as  the  engines 
VOI  . I. 


and  balls  do  no  mischief  till 
touched  by  that ; but  probably 
pernicious  is  not  to  be  understood 
here  in  the  common  acceptation, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
pernix,  quick,  speedy,  &c. 

521.  — under  conscious  night, J 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  15. 

— quorum  nos  conscia  sola  es(. 

Hume. 

525.  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung ;] 

So  Tasso, 

Quando  ^ caniar  la  matutina  tromba 

Comincia  \ I’arme. 

Giei.  Lib.  cant.  xi.  at.  19. 

527.  Of  golden  panoply,]  With 
golden  armour  from  head  to  foot 
completely’arm'd.  Panoply,  Tlmt- 
nrXus,  Greek,  armour  at  all 
points.  Hume. 

.528.  — others  from  the  dawn- 
ing hills']  This  epithet  is  usu- 
D d 
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Look’d  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light-armed  scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe,  530 

Where  lodg’d,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight. 

In  motion  or  in  halt:  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion  ; back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing,  sss 

Came  fly’ing,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight ; the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day  ; fear  not  his  flight ; so  thick  a cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I see  540 

Sad  resolution  and  secure  : let  each 


ally  applied  to  the  light,  but  here 
very  poetically  to  the  hills,  the 
dawn  first  appearing  over  them, 
and  they  seeming  to  bring  the 
rising  day ; as  the  evening  star 
is  said  likewise  first  to  appear 
on  his  hill-top,  viii.  520. 

532.  — halt  .-3  Milton  spells 
it  as  the  Italians  do  alto,  but  we 
commonly  write  it  with  an  h like 
the  French  and  Germans. 

533.  in  slow 

Bui  firm  battalion  ;] 

The  reason  of  their  being  both 
a slow  and  firm  battalion  is  sug- 
gested a little  afterwards.  They 
were  .slow  in  drawing  their  can- 
non, and  firm  in  order  to  conceal 
it,  ver.  551. 

535.  Zophiel,]  In  Hebrew,  the 
spy  of  God.  Hume. 

539.  thick  a cloud 

He  comer,] 

This  metaphor  is  usual  in  all 
languages,  and  in  almo  t all 
authors,  to  express  a great®mul- 
titude.  We  have  it  in  Heb.  xii. 


1,  Seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  tvith  so  great  a cloud  of 
witnesses  &c.  We  have 

in  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.  247  : 
nimbus  peditum  in  Virgil, 
vii.  793.  and  clouds  of  foot  in 
Paradise  Regained,  iii.  327-  We 
have  peditum  equitumque  nuierin 
Livy,  lib.  V.  and  even  nubem  belli 
in  Virgil,  rEn.x.  809-  and  arme- 
rum  nubem  in  Statius,  Theb.  iv. 
839. 

541.  Sad  resolution  and  se- 
cure:] By  sad  here  is  meant 
sour  and  sullen,  as  tristis  in 
Latin  and  trislo  in  Italian  sig- 
nify. Pearce. 

Or  possibly  it  means  no  more 
than  serious  or  in  earnest,  a 
sense  frequent  in  all  our  old 
authors.  And  I remember  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Lord  Bacon's 
Advice  to  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham ; “ But  if  it  were 

an  embassy  of  weight,  con* 
“ cerning  affairs  of  state,  choice 
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His  adafnaotine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield, 

Borne  ev’n  or  high  ; for  this  day  will  pour  down, 

If  I conjecture  ought,  no  drizzling  shower,  st5 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb’d  with  fire. 

So  warn’d  he  them  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 

And  onward  mov’d  imbattel’d  : when  behold  riSO 
Not  distant  far  with  heavy  'pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impal’d 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.  At  interview  both  stood  555 
A while  ; but  suddenly  at  head  appear’d 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud. 


“ was  made  of  some  >ad  person 
“ of  known  judgment,  wisdom, 
“ and  experience,  and  not  of  a 
“ young  man,  not  weighed  in 
“ state  matters,  If  lad  there 
be  not  false  printed  for  staid 
or  sage.  So  it  is  used  in  Spen- 
ser for  sober,  grave,  sedate. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  ii.  st. 
14. 

A sober  sad,  and  comely  courteous 
dame, 

and  in  other  places. 

541.  let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well, 
and  eat^ 

FU  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his 
orbed  shield,] 

This  is  plainly  copied  from  Aga- 
memnon’s directions  in  Homer, 
Iliad,  ii.  SS3. 

Ev  fup  Wit  iaga  is  4*  Mrwiim 

ttrttp,  Ac. 


His  sharpen’d  spear  let  every  Gre- 
cian wield. 

And  every  Grecian  fix  bis  brazen 
sliield,  Ac.  Pope, 

546.  barb'd  with  fre.] 
Bearded,  headed,  widj  fire.  Of 
the  French  barbe,  and  the  Latin 
barba  a beard.  Hume. 

548.  — quit  of  all  impediment ;] 
The  carriages  and  baggage  of  an 
army  were  called  in  Latin  tm- 
pedimenta : and  the  good  angels 
are  said  to  be  quit  of  all  impedi- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  others 
encumbered  with  their  heavy  ar- 
tillery. 

552.  — in  hollow  cu6e]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  square,  but  see  my 
note  on  ver.  399.  Pearce. 

653.  Trainmg2  Drawing  in 
train,  from  the  term,  train  of  ar- 
tillery. 
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Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold  ; 

That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast  560 

Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse  ; 

But  that  I doubt ; however  witness  Heaven, 

Heav’n  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part ; ye  who  appointed  stand,  s65 

Do  as  you  have  in  chaise,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 


So  scoffing  in  ambiguous 

568.  So  scoffing  in  ambiguous 
words,  &c.]  We  cannot  pretend 
entirely  to  justify  this  punning 
scene : but  we  should  consider 
that  there  is  very  little  of  this 
kind  of  wit  any  where  in  the 
poem  but  in  this  place,  and  in 
this  we  may  suppose  Milton  to 
have  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  his 
times,  when  puns  were  better 
relished  than  they  are  at  present 
in  the  learned  world ; and  I know 
not  whether  we  are  not  grown 
too  delicate  and  fastidious  in  this 
particular.  It  is  certain  the  an- 
cients practised  them  more  both 
in  their  conversation  and  in  their 
writings ; and  Aristotle  recom- 
mends them  in  his  book  of  Rhe- 
toric, and  likewise  Cicero  in  his 
treatise  of  Oratory;  and  if  we 
should  condemn  them  absolutely, 
we  must  condemn  half  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  greatest  wits 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are 
less  proper  indeed  in  serious 
works,  and  not  at  all  becoming 
the  majesty  of  an  epic  poem  ; 
but  our  author  seems  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  excess  in 
great  measure  by  bis  love  and 


words,  he  scarce 

admiration  of  Homer.  For  this 
account  of  the  angels  jesting 
and  insulting  one  another  is 
not  unlike  some  passages  in  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
yFineas  throws  a spear  at  Mcrio- 
nes;  and  he  artfully  avoiding  it, 
Aeneas  jests  upon  his  dancing, 
the  Cretans  (the  countrymen  of 
Meriones)  being  famous  dancers. 
A little  afterwards  in  the  same 
book,  Patroclus  kills  Hector's 
charioteer,  who  falls  headlong 
from  the  chariot,  upon  which 
Patroclus  insults  him  for  several 
lines  together  upon  his  skill  in 
diving,  and  says  that  if  he  was  at 
sea,  he  might  catch  excellent 
oysters.  Milton's  jests  cannot 
be  lower  and  more  trivial  than 
these ; but  if  be  is  like  Homer 
in  his  faults,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  like  him  in  his 
beauties  too.  Ai\d  Mr.  Tbyer 
farther  observes,  that  Milton  is 
the  less  to  be  blamed  for  this 
punning  scene,  when  one  con- 
siders the  characters  of  the 
speakers,  such  kind  of  insulting 
wit  being  most  peculiar  to  proud 
contemptuous  spirits. 
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Had  ended : when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retir’d  : 570 

Which  to  our  eyes  discover’d,  new  and  strange, 

A triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels,  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem’d, 

Or  hollow’d  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir. 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell’d,)  575 
Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gap’d  on  us  wide. 

Portending  hollow  truce : at  each  behind 

A seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a reed 

Stood  waving  tipp’d  with  fire  ; while  we  suspense  580 


Or  hollow’d  bodies  &c.] 
We  must  carefully  preserve  the 
parenthesis  here,  as  Milton  him- 
self has  put  it.  The  construction 
then  will  be,  Which  to  our  eyes 
discovered  a triple  row  of  pillars 
laid  on  wheels,  of  brass,  iron, 
stony  mould,  or  substance,  had 
not  their  mouths  gaped  wide,  and 
shewed  that  they  were  not  pil- 
lars ; the  intermediate  words 
containing  a reason  why  he 
called  them  pillars  (for  like  to 
pillars  most  they  seemed  or  hol- 
lowed bodies  &c.)  being  included 
in  a parenthesis. 

576.  Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,] 
Mould  here  signifies  substance, 
but  Dr.  Bentley  by  reading  cast 
in  mould  changes  the  sense  of  it 
to  one  of  a very  different  na- 
ture. By  this  emendation  (he 
says)  he  has  rid  the  poem  of 
stone  cannon : but  such  cannon 
have  been  heard  of  elsewhere, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  (I  think) 
at  DelA  in  Holland.  Whether 
they  ever  were,  or  could  have 
been  used  in  war,  may  be  ques- 


tioned: but  it  is  probable  that 
Milton,  by  seeing  such  stone  can- 
non in  foreign  countries,  was  led 
to  mention  them  here  as  part  of 
Satan's  artillery.  Pearce. 

We  read  before  that  these  an- 
gels digged  up  veins  of  mineral 
and  stone,  ver.  517-  and  that  may 
account  for  the  brass,  iron,  stony 
substance  here. 

578.  Portending  hollow  truce ;] 
Here  Raphael  himself  cannot 
help  continuing  the  pun. 

580.  Stood  waving]  This  must 
certainly  be  an  error  of  the 
press,  occasioned  by  flood  in  the 
line  before  or  in  the  line  follow- 
ing; but  then  it  is  a wonder 
that  Milton  did  not  correct  it  in 
bis  second  edition.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads, 

— and  in  his  hand  a rccd 

1/eld  waving  tipp’d  with  fite ; 

and  we  should  substitute  some 
such  word  as  this,  as  it  makes 
better  sense,  as  well  as  avoids 
the  repetition  of  stood  three  times 
so  near  together. 
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Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amus’d, 

Not  long,  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.  Immediate  in  a flame. 

But  soon  obscur’d  with  smoke,  all  heav’n  appear’d,  535 
From  those  deep  throated  engines  belch’d,  whose  roar 
Imbowell’d  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 


I heir  devilish  glut,  chain’d 

586.  — deep  throated 
So  Shakespeare  in  Othello,  act 
iii. 

And  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whose 
rude  throats 

Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours 
counterfeit. 

586.  whose  roar 

Imbotvell'd  with  outrageous  noise 
the  air, 

And  all  her  entrails  torc,^ 

The  construction  seems  to  Ite, 
The  roar  oj"  which  (engines)  im- 
borvellcd  with  outrageous  noise  tore 
the  air  and  all  her  entrails.  So 
in  ver.  740,  741. 

That  from  thj/  just  ohedience  could 
revolt. 

Whom  to  obey  ^c. 

Thy  for  of  thee ; and  to  this  sense 
the  word  whom  refers.  This 
is  common  in  Milton's  poem. 
Pforce. 

The  most  natural  and  obvious 
construction  is,  tvhose  roar  im- 
bowelled  or  dlled  the  air  with  out- 
rageous noise;  hut  to  this  it  is 
objected,  that  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  roar  filled  the  air 
with  roar.  Neither  do  I see 
how  the  mutter  is  much  mended 
by  sayii^,  that  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  inbowelled  with  roar  tore 


thunderbolts  and  hail 

the  air  S;c.  The  cannon  I think 
cannot  themselves  be  properly 
said  to  be  imbowelled  with  noise, 
though  they  might  imho  wel  with 
noise  the  air.  I would  therefore 
endeavour  to  justify  this  by  other 
similar  passages.  It  is  usual 
with  the  poets  to  put  the  pro- 
perty of  a thing  for  the  thing 
itself:  and  as  in  that  verse,  ii- 
654.  (where  see  the  note,) 

A cry  of 'hell  hounds  never  ceasing 
bark’d, 

we  have  a cry  of  hell  hounds  for 
the  hell  hounds  themselves,  so 
here  we  have  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  for  the  cannon  them- 
selves ; and  the  roar  of  cannon 
may  as  properly  be  said  to  im- 
bowel  the  air  with  outrageous 
noise,  as  a cry  of  hell  hounds  to 
bark. 

586.  But  to  imbowel  ia  hot  to 
Jill,  but  to  eviieerate,  to  depriee  <f 
the  entrails;  as  io  Shakespeare, 
K.  Henry  IV.  jiart  v.  act  i.  sc.  9. 

Imbonell’d  Will  I tee  thee  by  and 
bye,  he. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  there- 
fore seems  to  be,  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  in  conSe<]tience  of  the 
outrageous  noise  imbowelled  the 
air,  &c.  E, 
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Of  iron  globes  ; which  on  the  victor  host  590 

Levelled,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 

That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  miglit  stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll’d  ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms  ; unarm’d  they  might  595 
Have  easily  as  spi’rits  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove  ; but  now 
Foul  dissipation  follow’d  and  forc’d  rout ; 

Nor  serv’d  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ? if  on  they  rush’d,  repulse  600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despis’d. 

And  to  their  foes  a laughter ; for  in  view 
Stood  rank’d  of  seraphim  another  row. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder : back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorr’d.  Satan  beheld  their  plight. 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call’d. 

O friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming  ; and  when  we,  610 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  chang’d  their  minds, 

Flew  off',  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 

As  they  would  dance  ; yet  for  a dance  they  seem’d  615 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  oflTer’d  peace:  but  I suppose, 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

599.  — terried  The  Itnlian  word  terrato,  close,  compact. 

Thyer. 
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We  should  compel  them  to  a quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood.  6so 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight. 

Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg’d  home. 

Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus’d  them  all. 

And  stumbled  many  ; who  receives  them  right. 

Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand  ; 625 

Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 

They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  highten’d  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory  ; eternal  might  630 

To  match  with  tlieir  inventions  they  presum’d 
So  easy’,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a scorn. 

And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A while  in  trouble : but  they  stood  not  long ; 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arras 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to’  oppose.  fyS 

Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 

Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  plac’d) 

Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 

(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven  640 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loos’ning  to  and  fro 


620.  To  whom  thui  Belial] 
Whoever  remembers  the  charac- 
ter of  Belial  in  the  first  and 
second  books,  and  Mr.  Addison's 
remarks  upon  it,  will  easily  see 
the  propriety  of  making  Belial 
reply  to  Satan  upon  this  occa- 
sion and  in  this  sportive  man- 


ner, rather  than  Beelzebub,  or 
Moloch,  or  any  of  the  evil  an- 
gels. 

635.  Rage — -found  them  armij 
Furor  arma  minislrat 

Kir^.  iBn.  i.  tSOL 
643.  From  their  foundations 
&c.]  There  is  nothing  in  the 
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They  pluck’d  the  seated  hills  with  all  dieir  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops  645 


first  and  last  day’s  engagement 
which  does  not  appear  natural, 
and  agreeable  enough  to  the 
ideas  most  readers  would  con* 
ceive  of  a fight  between  two 
armies  of  angels.  The  second 
day's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has 
not  been  rais^  and  qualified  for 
such  a description,  by  the  read* 
ing  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.  It  was 
certainly  a very  bold  thought  in 
our  author,  to  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  artiUery  to  the  rebel  an* 
gels.  But  as  such  a pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  pro- 
perly into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being,  who  is  all  along  described 
as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the 
only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders,  that  in  all  poetry, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  are  re- 
presented as  the  arms  of  the 
Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring 
a thought  as  the  former.  We 
are  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the 
description  of  the  giants'  war, 
which  we  meet  with  among  the 
ancient  poets.  What  still  made 
the  circumstance  the  more  pro- 
per for  the  poet's  use  is  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  fable  of  the  giants*  war, 
which  makes  so  great  a noise  in 
antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Eublimest  description  in  Hesiod’s 
works,  was  an  allegory  founded 


upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  angels.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  with 
what  judgment  Milton  in  this 
narration  hasavoided  every  thing 
that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets ; and  at  the  same 
time  improved  every  great  hint 
which  he  met  with  in  their 
works  upon  this  subject.  Homer 
in  that  passage,  which  Longinus 
has  celebrated  for  its  sublime- 
ness, and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid 
have  copied  after  him,  tells  us, 
that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upmn 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 
He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion 
(uwt^vX^M)  which  very  much 
swells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up 
to  the  reader's  imagination  all 
the  woods  that  grew  upon  it. 
There  is  further  a great  beauty 
in  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains,  so 
well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This 
last  is  such  a beauty,  as  the  scene 
of  Milton's  war  could  not  pos- 
sibly furnish  him  with.  Clau- 
dian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the 
giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope 
to  that  wildness  of  imagination 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He 
tells  us  that  the  giants  tore  up 
whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and 
threw  them  at  the  gods.  He 
describes  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar taking  up  Lemnos  in  his 
arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the 
skies,  with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears 
up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the 
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Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands : Amaze, 

Be  sure,  and  terror  seiz’d  the  rebel  host, 

When  comins:  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  turn’d  ; 

Till  on  those  cursed  engines  triple-row  550 

They  saw  them  whelm’d,  and  all  their  confidence 


tides  of  it;  but  the  poet,  not 
content  to  describe  him  with 
this  mountain  upon  bis  shoulders, 
tells  us  that  the  river  flowed 
down  his  back,  as  he  held  it  up 
in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to 
every  judicious  reader,  that  such 
ideas  savour  more  of  burlesque, 
than  of  the  sublime.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a wantonness  of  ima- 
gination, and  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton 
has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  in  these  several  pas- 
sages, and  composes  out  of  them 
the  following  great  image ; 

From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to 
and  fto 

They  pluck'd  the  seated  hilla  with 
all  their  load, 

Bocka,  waters,  woods,  end  by  the 
shaggy  tops 

Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands : 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of 
Homer  in  this  short  description, 
improved  by  the  imagination  of 
Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 
1 need  not  point  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over 
their  beads  in  such  a dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  number- 
less beauties  in  this  bonk,  which 
are  so  conspicuous,  that  they 
catinot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader.  There  are 
indeed  somany  wonderful  strokes 
of  poetry  in  this  book,  and  such 
a variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that 


it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  given  them  a place 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 
Besides  that  I And  it  in  a gre^t 
measure  done  to  ray  hand  at  the 
end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon’s 
Essay  on  translated  poetry.  I 
shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for 
some  of  the  master-strokes  in 
the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Loft, 
though  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  others,  which  that 
noble  author  has  not  taken  no- 
tice of.  Addison. 

643.  See  the  extract  from 
Roscommon’s  Essay  given  in  the 
note  on  I.  909.  E. 

648.  When  coming  towards 
them  so  dread  they  tatv]  Does 
not  this  verse  express  the  very 
motion  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
not  there  the  same  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  numbers,  that  the 
poet  recommends  in  his  excellent 
Essay  on  Criticism? 

When  Aja»  strives  some  rock's  rut 
weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  wordt 
move  slow, 

648.  There  is  a similar  beauty 
in  the  fullowing  lines. 

They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  sU 
their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountaiM 
buried  deep ; 

The  pause  at  whelmed,  and  the 
close  of  the  next  line  with  the 
monosyllable  deep,  admirably 
sist  the  sense  by  the  sound.  E. 
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Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep  ; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air  654 

Came  shadowing,  and  oppress’d  whose  legions  arm’d  ; 
Their  armout  help’d  their  harm,  crush’d  in  and  bruis’d 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a dolorous  groan. 

Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  Wind 
Out  of  such  pris’n,  though  spi’rits  of  purest  light,  66o 
Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighb’ring  hills  up  tore  ; 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter’d  hills 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,  665 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade  ; 


656.  Their  armour  help’d  their 
harm,']  Somewhat  like  that  in 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant. 
XI.  St.  27- 

That  ertt  him  goodly  arm’d,  now 
mo«t  of  oil  bim  harm'd* 

661.  — nofT  gross  by  sinning 
gronm.]  What  a fine  moral  does 
Milton  here  inculcate,  anti  in- 
deed quite  through  this  book,  by 
shewing  that  all  the  weakness 
and  pain  of  the  rebel  angels  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  their 
sinning ! And  1 believe  one  may 
observe  in  general  of  our  au- 
thor, that  he  is  scarcely  ever  so 
far  hurried  on  by  the  fire  of  his 
Muse,  as  to  forget  the  main  end 
of  all  good  writing,  the  recom- 
mendation of  virtue  and  religion. 
Tkyer. 

662.  The  rest  in  imitation  &c  ] 
The  rest  of  the  Satanic  host  that 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  the 


mountains,  in  imitation  of  the 
good  angels, 

666.  Thai  under  ground  they 
fought  in  dismal  shade;]  It  was 
a memorable  saying  of  one  of 
the  Spartans  atThermopylse,  who 
being  told  that  the  multitude  of 
Persian  arrows  would  obscure 
the  sun,  why  then,  says  he, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  shade.” 
I suppose  that  Statius  alluded 
to  this  story  in  the  following 
bold  lines.  Thebaid.  viii.  412. 

Exclusere  diem  telis,  stint  ferrei 
ccelo 

Nuhila,  nec  jaculis  arctatus  sufficit 
aC-r. 

But  what  was  a shade  of  arrows 
to  a shade  of  mountains  hurled 
to  and  fro,  and  encountering  in 
mid  air  ! This  was  infernal  noise 
indeed,  and  making  almost  a 
hell  of  heaven.  Such  was  the 
uproar  in  hell,  ii.  539- 
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Infernal  noise ; war  seem’d  a civil  game 

To  this  uproar ; horrid  confusion  heap’d 

Upon  confusion  rose : and  now  all  heaven 

Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread ; 670 

Had  not  th’  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 

Shrin’d  in  his  sanctuary  of  heav’n  secure. 

Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis’d : 

That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil,  675 

To  honour  his  anointed  Son  aveng’d 

Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 

All  pow’r  on  him  transferr’d : whence  to  his  Son 

Th’  assessor  of  his  throne  he  thus  began. 

Effulgence  of  ray  glory.  Son  belov’d,  6so 


Othen  with  TUt  Typfaoean  rage  more 
fell 

Rend  up  both  roclu  and  hills,  and 
ride  the  air 

In  whirlaind ; hell  scarce  holds  the 
wild  uproar. 

669.  — and  now  all  heaven 

Had  gone  to  tvrack,'] 

It  is  remarked  by  the  critics  in 
praise  of  Homer’s  battles,  that 
they  rise  in  horror  one  above 
another  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mil- 
ton's  battles.  In  the  first  day's 
engagement,  when  they  fought 
under  a cope  of  fire  with  burn- 
ing arrows,  it  was  said, 

—all  heaven 

Keaoundcd,  and  had  earth  been  then, 
all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook. 

But  now,  when  they  fought  with 
mountains  and  promontories,  it 
is  said  heaven  had  gone  lo 
wrack,  had  not  the  almighty 


Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth 
his  Son  in  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  glory  and  majesty  to  ex- 
pel the  rebel  angels  out  of 
heaven.  Homer's  Iliad. viii.  130. 

JM  MV,  «4U 

yiwwv, 

Ej  fu!  m(f  v#fin  n hm* 

rt, 

674.  — adpw’d:]  Is  here  a 
participle  adverbial,  and  very 
elegant ; it  means  advisedly,  de- 
signedly ; the  same  with  the 
Latin  consulto  or  prudent,  as  in 
Horace,  Od.  i.  iii.  31. 

Nequicquam  Deus  abscidit 

Prudent  Oceano  dinociabili 

Terras. 

Richardson. 

679.  Th’  attetsor  oj  hit  throne] 
So  the  Son  is  called  in  some  of 
the  Fathers,  &uv,  Dei 

assessor. 
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Son  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  deity  I am, 

And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I do, 

Second  Omnipotence,  two  days  are  past. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven,  685 

Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient : sore  hath  been  their  fight. 

As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm^d  ; 

For  to  themselves  I left  them,  and  thou  know^st, 

Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form’d,  690 

Save  what  sin  hath  impair’d,  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I suspend  their  doom  ; 

Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 
Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found  ; 

War  wearied  hath  perform’d  what  war  can  do,  695 


681.  Son  in  whose  face  invisible 
is  beheld 

Visibly,  what  by  deity  I am,] 
So  the  Brat  editions  have  pointed 
the  sentence;  and  the  construc- 
tion and  sense  of  it  is  this ; Son 
in  whose  face  what  is  invisible  is 
beheld  visibly,  viz.  what  I am  by 
deity.  Pearce. 

Invisible  here  is  a neuter  ad- 
jective used  for  a substantive, 
and  it  is  in  allusion  to  these 
texts,  Rum.  i.  90.  The  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen ; 
and  Col.  i.  15.  The  image  tf  the 
invisible  God, 

691.  — which  yet  hath  wrought 

Insensibly,'] 

This  word  doth  not  seem  well 
to  consist  with  that  alteration, 
which  the  angel  had  just  before 
said  that  sin  had  wrought  in  the 
fallen  angels.  Thyer. 


The  same  difficulty  stuck  with 
me  at  first ; but,  1 suppose,  the 
author  meant  that  the  manner 
in  which  sin  wrought  was  tnten- 
sible,  not  the  effects. 

695.  War  wearied  hath  per- 
form'd what  war  can  do,J  And 
indeed  within  the  compass  of 
this  one  book  we  have  all  the 
variety  of  battles  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  We  have  a single 
combat,  and  a general  engage- 
ment. The  first  day's  fight  is 
with  darts  and  swords,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients;  the  second 
day's  fight  is  with  artillery,  in 
imitation  of  the  modems;  but 
the  images  in  both  are  raised 
proportionably  to  the  superior 
nature  of  the  beings  here  de- 
scribed. And  when  the  poet  has 
briefly  comprised  all  that  has 
any  foundation  in  fact  and  re- 
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And  to  disorder’d  rage  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm’d,  which  makes 
Wild  work  in  heav’n,  and  dange’rous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine  ; 

For  thee  I have  ordain’d  it,  and  thus  far  700 

Have  suffer’d,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 
Can  end  it.  Into  thee  such  virtue’  and  grace 
Immense  I have  transfus’d,  that  all  may  know 
In  heav’n  and  hell  thy  pow’r  above  compare  ; 705 

And  this  perverse  commotion  govern’d  thus, 

To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 
Of  all  things,  to  be  Heir  and  to  be  King 
By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right. 

Go  then  thou  Mightiest  in  thy  Father’s  might,  710 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heav’n’s  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh  ; 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out  715 
From  all  heav’n’s  bounds  into  the  utter  deep  : 


ality,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
fictions  of  the  poets  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  giants’  war 
with  the  Gods.  And  when  war 
hath  thus  performed  what  war 
can  do,  he  rises  stQl  higher,  and 
the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth  in 
the  ouBcsty  of  the  almighty  Fa- 
ther, agreeably  to  Scripture ; so 
much  doth  the  sublimity  of  holy 
writ  transcend  all  that  is  true, 
and  all  that  is  feign«i  in  descrip- 
tion. 

710.  Go  then  thou  Mightiett 
&c.]  The  followiag  line:,  in  that 


glorious  commission,  which  is 
given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate 
the  host  of  rebel  angels,  are 
drawn  from  a sublime  passage 
in  the  Psalms.  The  reader 
will  easily  discover  many  other 
strokes  of  the  same  nature. 
Addison. 

The  Psalm  here  meant  is  the 
xlvth,  ver.  S,  and  4.  Gird  thy 
ttoord  upon  thy  thigh,  O most 
mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy 
majesty ; and  in  thy  majesty  rids 
prosperously  &c. 
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There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ; he  all  his  Father  full  express’d  720 

Ineffably  into  his  face  receiv’d  ; 

And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answ’ring  spake. 

O Father,  O Supreme  of  heav’nly  Thrones, 

First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best,  thou  always  seek’st 
To  glorify  thy  Son,  I always  thee,  725 

As  is  most  just ; this  I my  glory’  account, 

My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 

That  thou  in  me  well  pleas’d,  declar’st  thy  will 
Fulfill’d,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 

Sceptre  and  pow’r,  thy  giving,  I assume,  730 

And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I in  thee 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov’st : 


732.  Thou  shall  be  alt  in  all, 
&c.]  We  may  still  observe,  that 
Milton  generally  makes  the  di- 
vine Persons  talk  in  the  style 
and  language  of  Scripture.  This 
passage  is  manifestly  taken  from 
1 Cor.  XV.  24.  and  28.  Then 
comeih  the  end  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God: 
and  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  thm  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  hun 
that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  And 
immediately  afterwards  when  it 
is  said, 

- I in  thee 

For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou 
lov’st : 

this  is  plainly  in  allusion  to 


several  expressions  in  John  xvii. 
That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee, 
that  they  alto  may  be  one  in  us. 
ver.  21.  I in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one,  and  that  the  u/orld  may 
knots  that  thou  hast  loved  them, 
as  thou  hast  loved  me,  ver.  2S. 
And  when  it  is  added, 

But  whom  thou  bat’st  I hate, 

is  not  this  an  allusion  to  Psalm 
cxxxix.  21.  Do  not  I hate  them, 
OLord,  that  hale  thee?  Ac.  And 
there  are  several  other  instances, 
which  the  pious  reader  will  per- 
haps be  better  pleased  to  recol- 
lect himself,  than  to  have  them 
pointed  out  to  him. 
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But  whom  thou  haPst,  I hate,  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I put  thy  mildness  on,  735 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ; and  shall  soon, 

Arm’d  with  thy  might,  rid  heav’n  of  these  rebell’d, 
To  their  prepar’d  ill  mansion  driven  down. 

To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th’  undying  worm, 

That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt,  740 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 

Then  shall  thy  Saints  unmix’d,  and  tn>m  th’  impure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount 
Unfeigned  Halleluiahs  to  thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I among  them  chief.  745 
So  said,  he  o’er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 

And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine. 


737.  — rid  heavn  of  these  re- 
belCd,']  Of  these  rebellious,  of 
these  who  have  rebelled ; a re- 
markable expression. 

746.  So  said,  he  o’er  his  sceptre 
botving,  rose  &c.]  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah’s  going  out 
against  the  rebel  angels  is  a 
scene  of  the  same  sort  with 
Hesiod's  Jupiter  against  the  Ti- 
tans. They  are  both  of  them 
the  most  undoubted  instances  of 
the  true  sublime ; but  which 
has  exceeded  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine.  There  is,  I think, 
a greater  profusion  of  poetical 
images  in  that  of  the  latter; 
but  then  the  superior  character 
of  a Christian  Messiah,  which 
Milton  has  with  great  judgment 
and  majesty  supported  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  gives  a cer- 
tain air  of  religious  grandeur, 
which  throws  the  advantage  on 


the  side  of  the  English  poet. 
Thyer. 

748.  And  the  third  sacred 
morn  &c.]  Milton  by  continuin' 
the  war  for  three  days,  and  re- 
serving the  victory  upon  the 
third  for  the  Messiah  alone, 
plainly  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. Our  Saviour’s  extreme 
sufferings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hU  heroic  behaviour  on  the 
other,  made  the  contest  seem 
to  be  more  equal  and  doubtful 
upon  the  first  day ; and  on  the 
second  Satan  triumphed  in  the 
advantages  he  thought  he  had 
gained,  when  Christ  lay  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  was  to  out- 
ward appearance  in  an  irrecove- 
rable state  of  corruption  : but  as 
the  poet  represents  the  almighty 
Father  speaking  to  his  Son,  ver. 

699. 
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Dawning  through  heav’n : forth  rush’d  with  whirl- 
wind sound 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  750 


Two  dajt  are  therefore  past,  the 
thin!  is  thine ; 

For  thee  I have  ordain'd  it,  and  thus 
far 

Have  suffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be 
thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none 
but  Thou 
Can  end  it. 

Which  he  most  gloriously  did, 
when  the  third  sacred  morn  began 
to  shine,  by  vanquishing  with  his 
own  almighty  arm  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  rising  again  from 
the  grave  : and  thus  as  St.  Paul 
says,  Rom.  i.  4.  He  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  Spirit  qf  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Greenwood. 

749.  —forth  rush'd  with  whirl- 
wind sound  &c.]  Milton  has 
raised  his  description  in  this  book 
with  many  images  taken  out  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Messiah’s  chariot  is  formed 
upon  a vision  of  Ezekiel,  who, 
as  Grotius  observes,  has  very 
much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Addison. 

The  whole  description  indeed 
is  drawn  almost  word  for  word 
from  Ezekiel,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  comparing  them  together. 

—forth  rush’d  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  pelernal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  aomes. 

And  I looked,  and,  behold,  a 
whirlwind  came  out  qf  the  north, 
a great  cloud,  and  a fire  infolding 
itself,  i.  4.  Or  perhaps  the  author 
here  drew  Isaiah  likewise  to  his 
assistance,  Isa.  Izvi.  IB.  For  he- 
VOI..  I. 


hold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire, 
and  with  his  chariots  like  a whirl- 
wind. 

—wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  con- 
voy’d 

By  four  cherubic  shajies  ; 

Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  liheness  qffour  living  creatures, 
and  their  appearance  was  as  it 
were  a wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel ; and  when  the  living  crea- 
tures went,  the  wheels  went  by 
them,  for  the  spirit  qf  the  living 
creature  was  in  the  wheels.  Ezek. 
*•  5.  16,  19,  20. 

— four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous ; as  with  stars  their 
bodies  ail 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with 
eyes  the  wheels. 

And  every  one  had  four  faces,  i.  6. 
And  their  whole  body,  and  their 
wings,  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about,  x.  12. 

— the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  dree  between  ; 

The  beryl  is  a precious  stone  of  a 
sea-green  colour,  and  careering 
fires  are  lightnings  darting  out 
by  fits,  a metaphor  taken  from 
the  running  in  tilts;  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a 
beryl ; and  the  fire  was  bright,  and 
^ the  fire  went  forth  lightning. 

Over  their  heads  a crystal  Hrtna- 
ment. 

Whereon  a sapphire  throne,  inlaid 
with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  show’ry 
arch.  ■' 

E e 
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Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy’d 

By  four  cherubic  shapes  ; four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous  ; as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 756 

Over  their  heads  a crystal  firmament, 

Whereon  a sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber  and  colours  of  the  show’ry  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm’d  760 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended  ; at  his  right  hand  victory 

Sat  eagle-wing’d  ; beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three  bolted  thunder  stor’d. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roll’d  765 


^nd  the  likeness  of  the  firmament 
upon  the  heads  of  the  living  crea- 
tures was  as  the  colour  of  the  ter- 
rible crystal,  stretched  forth  over 
their  heads  above  : and  above  the 
firmament  that  was  aster  their 
heads  was  the  likeness  of  a throne, 
as  the  appearance  of  a sapphire 
stone : and  I saw  as  the  colour  qf 
amber,  as  the  appearance  qf  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day 
of  rain.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28. 

760.  He  in  celestial  panoply 
all  arm'd 

Of  racUant  Urim,'\ 

All  armed  in  complete  heavenly 
armour  of  radiant  light.  Celes- 
tial panoply  is  an  allusion  to  St. 
Paul’s  expression,  Eph.  vi.  11. 
Put  on  the  panoply,  the  whole 
armour  of  God.  The  word  was 
used  before,  ver.  527.  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  something  in 
Aaron's  breast-plate ; what  they 


were  critics  and  commentators 
are  by  no  means  agreed  ; but 
the  word  Urim  signifies  light 
and  Thummim  perfection;  and 
therefore  Milton  very  properly 
gives  the  epithet  of  radiant  to 
Urim.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Urim  and  Thummtm  were  only 
names  given  to  signify  the  clear- 
ness and  certainty  of  the  divine 
answers,  which  were  obtained 
by  the  high-priest  consulting 
God  with  bis  breast-plate  on,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  obscure, 
enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  im- 
perfect answers  of  the  heathen 
oracles. 

765.  And  from  about  him  fierce 
effusion  roll'd 

Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame 
and  sparkles  dire ;] 

A furious  tempest  pouring  forth 
smoke  and  fighting  flame  round 
about  him.  Bickering,  fighting 
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Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame  and  sparkles  dire  : 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints, 

He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone  ; 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 

Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen  : 77b 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron’d. 

Illustrious  far  and  wide,  but  by  his  own 
First  seen  ; them  unexpected  joy  surpris’d, 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz’d  775 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven  ; 

Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduc’d 
His  army,  circumfus’d  on  either  wing. 

Under  their  Head  imbodied  all  in  one. 

Before  him  pow’r  divine  his  way  prepar’d  ; 78o 

At  his  command  th’  uprooted  hills  retir’d 


and  thence  destroying,  of  the 
Welsh  Bicre  a combat.  There 
went  up  a moke  out  qf  his  nostrils, 
and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured. 
Psalm  xviii.  8.  /I  fire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  about  him. 
Psalm  1.  3.  Hume. 

767.  Attended  with  ten  thousand 
thousand  saints, 

’ He  onward  came,  &c.] 

Jude  14.  Behold  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousands  qf  his  saints. 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  num* 
her  heard) 

Chariots  of  God, 

The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17-  I 
heard  the  number  of  them.  Rev. 
vii.  4.  Let  it  be  remarked,  how 
much  of  his  sublimity,  even  in 
the  sublimest  part  of  his  works, 
Milton  owes  to  Scripture. 


771-  He  on  the  wings  of  cherub 
&c.]  Psalm  xviii.  10.  He  rode 
upon  a cherub  Sic.  Green  wood. > 

776.  — bis  sign]  The  sign  of 
the  cross  probably.  Greenwood. 

779.  Under  their  Head~]  Rom. 
xii.  5.  We  being  manti  are  one  body 
in  Christ.  Col.  i.  18.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  body.  Greenwood. 

781.  At  his  command  &c.]  We 
frequently  read  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  hills  and  mountains 
trembling  and  moving  at  the 
presence  or  the  command  of  the 
Lord : but  it  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  mentioned  as  the  effect 
or  proof  of  his  high  displeasure. 
Here  the  poet  lays  hold  of  the 
same  thought,  and  applies  it  as 
an  instance  of  his  great  good- 
ness, to  renew  the  wonted  face  of 
heaven.  Greenwood. 

F.  e 9 
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Each  to  his  place  ; they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Obsequious ; heav’n  his  wonted  face  renew’d, 

And  with  fresh  flow’rets  hill  and  valley  smil’d. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes  but  stood  obduPd,  785 

And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers 
Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair. 

In  heav’nly  spi’rits  could  such  perverseness  dwell  ? 
But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail. 

Or  wonders  move  th’  obdurate  to  relent  ? 790 

They  harden’d  more  by  what  might  most  reclame. 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy ; and  aspiring  to  his  highth. 

Stood  reimbattled  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 
Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  795 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  universal  ruin  last ; and  now 
To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight. 

Or  faint  retreat ; when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake.  8O0 

Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints,  here  stand 
Ye  angels  arm’d,  this  day  from  battle  rest ; 

Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 


787.  — hope  conceiving  from 
detpair."]  Imitated  from  Virgil. 

Una  ulua  victia  nullom  aperare  aa- 
lutem.  Mn.  it  354. 

Or  rather  from  Quintiu  Curtius. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  Igpnaviam  quoque 
necessitaa  acuit,  et  seepe  detpe- 
ratio  spei  cauta  est. 

788.  In  heav'nly  ipi’rU*  could 
tuch  perverieneu  dwell  f 3 

— Tantatne  animia  colestibua  ire  } 
Virg.Sa.  L 11. 


797.  In  universal  min  last;] 
So  It  is  in  Milton’s  two  first 
editions;  and  if  he  wrote  last, 
it  must  be  understood  the  same 
as  at  last:  but  I was  tbinkii^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  read  In  untversal  rssin  lest, 
when  I found  it  so  in  Dr. 
Bentley’s  edition,  but  without 
any  note  upon  it,  or  any  thing 
to  distinguish  the  alteration,  u 
if  it  had  been  so  printed  in  all 
the  former  editions. 
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And  as  ye  have  receiv’d,  so  have  ye  done 
Invincibly  ; but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs ; 

Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 

N umber  to  this  day’s  work  is  not  ordain’d 
Nor  multitude ; stand  only  and  behold 
God’s  indignation  on  these  godless  pour’d 
By  me  ; not  you  but  me  they  have  despis’d. 

Yet  envied  ; against  me  is  all  their  rage, 

Because  the  Father,  t’  whom  in  heav’n  supreme 
Kingdom  and  pow’r  and  glory  appertains,  815 

Hath  honour’d  me  according  to  his  will. 

Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign’d  ; 

That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves,  they  all. 

Or  I alone  against  them,  since  by  strength  820 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  chang’d 
His  count’nance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  826 

And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 


491 

805 

810 


808.  Vengeance  it  his,  or  whose 
he  sole  appiiintsi^  belong- 

eth  vengeance  and  recompense, 
Deut.  xxxii.  85.  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord,  llom.  xii.  19* 

826.  And  full  of  wrath  bent  on 
his  enemies.']  Dr.  Bentley  is  for 
rejecting  this  verse  as  mean  am) 
superfluous.  I suppose  he  un- 
derstood it  thus.  And  full  of 


wrath  bent  his  course,  went  o» 
his  enemies;  this  is  said  after- 
wards, ver.  831.  He  on  his  impious 
foes  right  onward  drove,  &c. 
But  it  may  be  understood  thus. 
He  changed  his  comntenance  into 
terror,  and  bent  it  so  changed 
and  full  of  wrath  upon  his  enemies; 
and  I cannot  see  how  this  is 
either  mean  or  superfluous.  Or 
rather  bent  may  be  a participle 
E e 3 
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At  once  the  Four  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,'  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolPd,  as  i with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a numerous  host.  830 

He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove. 

Gloomy  as  night ; under  his  burning  wheels- 
The  stedfest  empyrean  shook  throughout, 

All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arriv’d,  in  his  right  hand  835 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infix’d 
Plagues  ; they  astonish’d  all  resistance  lost. 

All  courage  ; down  their  idle  weapons  dropt  ; 


in  this  construction — Ais  counte- 
nance too  severe  to  be  beheld,  and 
bent  full  of  wrath  on  his  enemies. 

827.  At  once  the  Four  &c.] 
Whenever  he  mentions  the  four 
cherubim  and  the  Messiah's 
chariot,  he  still  copies  from 
Ezekiel’s  vision. 

At  once  the  Pour  ipread  out  their 
starry  wings 

With  dreadful  shade  contiguous. 

'Their  wings  joined  together 
made  a dreadful  shade ; and 
Ezekiel  says,  Their  wings  were 
joined  one  to  another,  i.  9* 

— and  the  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll’d,  as  with 
the  sound 

Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a numerous 
host. 

And  when  the  living  creatures 
tvent,  the  wheels  went  by  them  ; 
and  when  they  went  I heard 
the  noise  of  their  tvings,  like  the 
noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  noise 
of  an  host.  i.  19.  24. 


832.  Gloomy  as  night;]  From 
Homer,  Iliad,  siu  462.  where 
the  translator  makes  use  of 
Milton's  words. 

— • T tthfl  fmiti/sn  'Eitrsif, 

Nimn  Stf  aTMXMtrt  vwwwia. 

Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chkf 
appears, 

GUxmf  os  night  ! Pope. 

And  again,  Odyss.  xi.  603. 

• P rmiTi  wmoes. 

Gloomy  as  night  he  stands.  Breeaie 

833.  The  stedfast  empyriss 
shook  throughout,]  The  jnllitrs^ 
heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished 
at  his  reproof.  Job  xxvL  H- 
Hume. 

838.  Plagues  /]  The  pao** 
resting  so  upon  the  first  syllable 
of  the  verse  makes  this  word 
very  emphaticiil.  The  reader 
may  see  beauties  of  the  same 
kind  in  iv.  350.  and  the  note 
there. 

—others  on  the  grass 

Couch’d,  and  nuw  fill’d  with  psslois 
(axing  sal. 
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O’er  shields  and  helms  and  helmed  heads  he  rode  840 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrkte, 

That  wish’d  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them  as  a shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visag’d  Four  845 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes  ; 

One  spirit  in  them  rul’d,  and  every  eye 
Glar’d  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  th’  accurs’d,  that  wither’d  all  their  strength, 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain’d,  85i 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall’n. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  check’d 


840.  — helmed  heads]  He  has 
the  helmed  cherubim,  in  the  Ode 
on  the  Nativity,  119.  Drayton  has 
helmed  head.  Polyolb.  s.  viii.  vol. 
ii.  p.  800.  T.  Warton. 

841.  Of  thrones  and  mighty 
seraphim  firostr die,]  Milton  com- 
monly pronounces  this  word,  as 
we  do,  with  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable.  See  i.  S80.  x.  1087, 
1099-  But  here  the  accent  is 
upon  the  last  syllable,  and  so 
Fairfax  uses  it  in  his  translation 
of  Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  83. 

He  heard  the  western  lords  would 
undermine 

His  city’s  wall,  and  lay  his  tosr’rs 
prostrite. 

And  Spenser,  I think,  commonly 
pronounces  it  in  this  manner. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  viii.  st. 
54. 

Whose  carcases  on  ground  were 
horribly  prostrite. 

And  b.  iii.  cant.  xii.  st.  39- 


Before  fair  Brilomart  she  fell  pro- 
strife. 

842.  That  wish'd  the  mountains 
now  might  be  again  &c.]  So 
Rev.  vi.  l6.  They  said  to  the 
mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb:  which  is  very  ap- 
plicable here,  os  they  bad  been 
overwhelmed  with  mountains. 
See  ver.  655.  What  was  so  ter- 
rible before,  they  wished  as  a 
shelter  now. 

853.  Yet  half  his  strength  he 
put  not  forth,  &c.]  There  is  no 
question  but  Milion  had  heated 
his  imagination  with  the  fight 
of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before 
he  entered  upon  this  engagement 
of  the  angels.  Homer  there 
gives  us  a scene  of  men,  heroes, 
and  gods,  mixed  together  in 
battle.  Mars  animates  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  such  a manner,  that  it 
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His  thunder  in  mid  volley ; for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven  : 8M 


is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the 
shouts  and  confusion  of  the 
tight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time 
thunders  over  their  heads ; while 
Neptune  raises  such  a tempest, 
that  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
shake  about  them.  The  poet 
tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself, 
whose  habitation  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  was  so 
affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer 
afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a storm  of  fire 
upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and 
Minerva  as  throwing  a rock  at 
Mars ; who,  he  tells  us,  covered 
seven  acres  in  his  fall.  As 
Homer  has  introduced  into  his 
battle  of  the  gods  every  thing 
that  is  great  and  terrible  in  na> 
ture,  Milton  has  filled  bis  fight 
of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all 
the  like  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  shouts  of  armies,  the  rat- 
tling of  brasen  chariots,  the 
hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed 
to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagin- 
ation, and  give  him  a suitable 
idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling,  even  before  it  was 
created  ! 

All  heav’n  resounded,  and  had 
earth  been  then, 

AU  earth  hod  to  her  centre  abook. 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a man- 
ner does  he  afterwards  describe 
the  whole  heaven  shaking  under 
the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's 


chariot,  with  that  exception  to 
the  throne  of  God  ! 

— Under  hii  burning  wfaeeb 

The  atedfiut  empyrdan  shook  tbroagli. 
out. 

All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 
Notwithstanding  the  Messiah 
appears  clothed  with  so  much 
terror  and  naajesty,  the  poet  has 
still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him, 
beyond  what  he  himself  was 
able  to  describe. 

Yet  half  bis  strength  he  pul  not 
forth,  but  check’d 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley:  for  1* 
meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  iheta  oat 
of  heaven. 

In  a word,  Milton's  geDUJs, 
which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and 
so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps 
of  learning,  appears  in  tb'is  book 
every  way  equal  to  bis  subject, 
which  was  the  most  suUune 
that  could  enterintothe  thoughts 
of  a poet.  As  he  knew  all  the 
arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  be 
knew  it  was  necessary  to  gi« 
it  certain  resting  pieces,  ai^ 
opportunities  of  recovering  itself 
from  time  to  time : he  has  these- 
fore  with  great  address  int*f- 
spersed  several  speeches,  reflet- 
tions,  similitudes,  and  the  like 
reliefs  to  diversify  his  narratit^ 
and  ease  the  attention  of  tl* 
rentier,  that  he  might  come  fresh 
to  his  great  action,  and  by  such 
a contrast  of  ideas  have  a more 
lively  taste  of  the  nobler  parts 
of  his  description.  Jdduon. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  ft  net 
forth,  &c.  This  fine  thoo^ 
is  somewhat  like  that  of 
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The  overthrown  he  rais’d,  and  as,  a herJ 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng’d 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heav’n,  which  opening  wide,  s6o 
Roll’d  inward,  and  a spacious  gap  disclc»’d 
Into  the  wasteful  deep  ; the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  fer  worse 
Urg’d  them  behind  ; headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav’n  ; eternal  wrath  s65 


Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  38.  But  he  being 
full  of  compatsion,  forgave  their 
iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not; 
yea,  many  a time  turned  he  his 
anger  autay,  and  did  not  stir  up 
all  his  wrath.  And  it  greatly 
exceeds  Hesiod,  who  makes  Ju- 
piter upon  a like  occasion  exert 
all  his  strength.  Hes.  Theog. 
687. 

On)’  M(’  in  Ziiv  irxif  ut 
tv  Ttvyt 

EiSmf  fut  luntt  wAnrrS  fftnt,  uitt  ri 
zrarmr 
0mt. 

856.  — and  as  a herd 

Of  goats  &c.] 

It  may  seem  strange  that  our 
author  amidst  so  many  sublime 
images  shouid  intermix  so  low 
a comparison  as  this.  But  it  is 
the  practice  of  Homer ; and  we 
have  some  remarkable  instances 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  in  a pompous  description 
of  the  Grecians  going  forth  tu 
battle,  and  amidst  the  glare  of 
several  noble  similitudes,  they 
are  compared  for  their  number 
to  JUes  about  a shepherds  collage, 
when  the  milk  moistens  the  pail* ; 
and  after  be  has  compared  Aga- 


memnon to  Jove,  and  Mars, 
and  Neptune,  he  compares  him 
again  to  a bulk  But  we  may 
observe  to  the  advantage  of  our 
author,  that  this  low  simile  is 
not  applied,  as  Homer's  are,  to 
the  persons  be  meant  to  honour, 
but  to  the  contrary  party ; and 
the  lower  the  comparison,  the 
more  it  expresses  their  defeat 
859.  With  terrors  and  tvith 
furies  to  the  bounds]  Job  vi.  4. 
The  terrors  qf  God  do  set  them- 
selves in  array  against  me : and 
the /ary  the  l2rd  is  a common 

expression  in  Scripture,  Isa.  li. 
20.  They  are  full  qf  the  fury  of 
the  Lord.  And  Virgil  frequently 
uses  furite  for  such  frights  and 
disturbances  of  mind  as  drive 
persons  to  madness.  See  Georg, 
iii.  511.  ,En.  i.  41.  iv.  376,  474, 
&c.  And  so  the  word  seems  to 
be  used  here. 

865.  — eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottom- 
less pit.] 

The  uncommon  measure  of  this 
verse,  with  only  one  lambic  foot 
in  it,  and  that  the  last,  is  admi- 
rably contrived  to  express  the 
idea.  The  beauty  of  it  arises 
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Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  th’  unsufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav’n  ruining  from  heav’n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted  ; but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.  S70 
Nine  days  they  fell ; confounded  Chaos  roar'd. 


chiefly  from  the  Fyrrichius  in 
the  third,  and  the  Trochee  in 
the  fourth  place. 

Burnt  aSer  them  tS  tbi!  botlSmleit 
pit; 

and  change  them  into  lambics, 
which  some  perhaps  would  think 
better,  and  it  will  lose  its  effect ; 

Burnt  after  them  tiS  hell’i  tremen- 
dSus  pit. 

Milton  himself  was  so  sensible 
of  this  beauty,  that  he  repeats 
it  in  Paradise  Regained,  i.  S60. 

—but  waa  driven 

With  them  from  bliaa  to  the  bottom- 
less deep- 

868.  HeavH  ruining  from 
Aeati’n,]  Ruining  is  here  used 
as  a deponent ; it  is  a beautiful 
way  of  speaking,  and  very  ex- 
pressiveofthe  idea;  it  is  founded 
on  the  notion  of  the  Latin  ruina 
from  nio.  And  Milton  here  fol- 
lowed the  sense  of  the  Italian 
word  rovinare  or  ruinate,  which 
in  the  dictionary  Della  Crusca 
is  explained  by  falling  headlong 
and  violently  from  a higher  to 
a lower  place.  Pearce, 

Thus  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  SS4. 

^ruit  arduut  cetber— 

and  Mn.  i.  1S9- 

Fluctibus  oppresses  Troas,  cselique 
ruimr. 

Thus  also  Silius  Italicus,  i.  351. 

— insanos  iinbrcs,  cclique  ruisstn. 

Dunster. 


The  word  ruining  in  this  place 
is  the  Italian  word  ruinando 
Anglicised,  which  expresses  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  idea 
which  the  author  wants  to  con- 
vey, as  it  denotes  any  thing 
falling  down  with  ruin  and  pre-  I 
cipitation.  To  give  one  instance  I 
out  of  a thousand.  Tasso,  Gier. 
Liberate,  cant.  ix.  st  39> 

Coma  ne  1’  Apennio  robusta  pjaota, 

Che  sprezzb  d’  Euro,  e d’  Aquilon  la 
guerra 

Se  turbo  inusitato  a1  fin  la  schianla, 

Gli  aibcri  intorno  rsinawfo  attena.  | 

The  following  instance  may  be 
added  too  from  Marino.  Adon. 
cant.  i.  St.  36. 

E ruinando  dal’  etberea  mole. 

Thyer. 

871.  Ninedayt  they  fell;']  And 
so  in  book  i.  50. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measura 
day  and  night 

Thus  in  the  first  Iliad  theplagae 
continues  nine  days,  and  upon 
all  occasions  the  poets  are  fond 
of  the  numbers  nine  and  three. 

They  have  three  Graces  and  nine 
Muses.  What  might  at  first 
occasion  this  way  of  thinking 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ; but  it  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  we 
are  now  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  if  here,  instead  of  nine, 
Milton  had  seen  ten  days,  I am 
persuaded  it  would  not  have  had 
so  good  an  effect.  Possibly  it 
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And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a rout 
Incumber’d  him  with  ruin  : hell  at  last 
Yawning  receiv’d  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos’d;  875 
Hell  their  fit  habitation  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

Disburden’d  heav’n  rejoic’d,  and  soon  repair’d 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll’d. 

Sole  victor  from  th’  expulsion  of  his  foes  880 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn’d  : 

To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 

With  jubilee  advanc’d  ; and  as  they  went, 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright,  885 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given. 


was  in  allusion  to  Hesiod's  de- 
scription of  the  fall  of  the  Ti- 
tans. Theog.  722. 

Em«  yMf  mm  nfu^rm. 

T.  X* 

874.  Incumber'd  him  witA  ruin:] 
This  too,  like  the  word  ruining 
in  ver.  868.  must  be  taken  in  its 
Italian  signification.  Ingombralo 
is  very  poetical,  and  expresses  the 
utmost  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion ; but  incumbered,  though 
pkiinly  the  same  word,  yet  in  its 
common  acceptation  has  a mean- 
ing too  weak  and  low  for  the 
author's  purpose  in  this  verse. 
Thyer. 

876.  Hell  Ikeir  Jit  habitation — 
the  house  of  utoe  and  pain.]  Very 
like  that  in  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  cant, 
ix.  St.  59. 

Fit  house  for  them,  the  house  of 
grief  and  pain. 


An  instance  this,  and  there  are 
others,  that  Milton  made  use  of 
the  translation  of  Tasso,  as  well 
as  of  the  original. 

8/8.  Disburden’d  heav'n  re- 
joic’d,"] So  Tasso  when  Michael 
has  drove  the  infernal  spirits  to 
bell.  Gier.  Lib.  cant.  ix.  st.  66. 

Liberato  da  lor  quelia  si  negra 

Faccia  depone  ii  mondo,  c ti  raUegra. 

Tbs  earth  delivered  from  so  foul  an- 
noy 

Recall'd  her  beauty,  and  resum’d  her 
joy.  Fairfax, 

Thyer. 

878.  Disburden’d  heav’n  re- 
joic'd, and  soon  repair’d 

Her  mural  breach,  returning 
whence  it  roll’d.] 

Returning  is  to  be  joined  in* 
construction  with  heav’n,  and 
nut  with  breach.  Heaven  re- 
turned to  its  place  : but  the  ex- 
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Worthiest  to  reign  : he  celebrated  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  heav’n,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  thron’d  890 

On  high  ; who  into  glory  him  receiv’d. 

Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Thus  measuring  things  in  heav’n'by  things  on  earth. 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may’st  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I have  reveal’d  895 

What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid  ; 

The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  heaven 
Among  th’  angelic  Pow’rs,  and  the  deep  fell 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebell’d 
With  Satan  ; he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  900 

Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 


pression  (as  we  noted  before)  is 
not  very  accurate.  Heaven  re- 
paired her  mural  breach,  and  re- 
turned whence  it  rolled. 

888.  fVorlhiest  to  reign  :2  Al- 
luding to  Rev.  iv.  II.  Thou  art 
voorthy,  0 Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  arid  power,  &c.  and 
80  nmking  the  angels  8ing  the 
same  divine  song  that  St.  John 
heard  them  sing  in  his  vision. 

898-  Thus  measuring  things  in 
heav'n  by  things  on  earth,  &c.] 
He  repeats  the  same  kind  of 
aftology  here  in  the  conclusion,’ 
that  he  made  in  the  beginning 
of  his  narration.  See  v.  573,  Sfc. 

By  llkeniDg  ipitilual  to  corpoieal 
forms,  tj/v. 

and  it  is  indeed  the  best  defence 
that  can  be  made  for  the  bold 
Actions  in  this  book,  which 
though  some  cold  reatlers  per- 
haps may  blame,  yet  the  coldest, 
I conceive,  cannot  but  admire. 


It  is  remarkable  too,  with  what 
art  and  beauty  the  poet  from  the 
highth  and  sublimity  of  the  rest 
of  this  book  descends  here  at  the 
close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her 
loftiest  notes  in  the  clouds,  to 
the  most  prosaic  simplicity  of 
language  and  numbers ; a sim> 
plicity  which  not  only  gives  it 
variety,  but  the  greatest  majesty, 
as  Milton  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  by  always  choosing  to 
give  the  speeches  of  God  and 
the  Messiah  in  that  style,  though 
these  I suppose  are  the  parts  of 
this  poem,  which  Dryden  cen- 
sures as  the  Aats  which  he  often 
met  with  for  thirty  or  forty  lines 
together. 

900.  H'ilh  Satan ; he  who 
envies  now  thy  stale,']  The  con- 
struction requires  Aim,  as  Dr. 
Bentley  says : or  it  may  be  un- 
derstood, He  it  is  who  envies  now 
thy  state. 
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Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 
Bereav’d  of  happiness  thou  may’st  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery  ; 

Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge,  905 

As  a despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 

The  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 

But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
Thy  weaker  ; let  it  profit  thee  to’  have  heard 


909.  Thy  neaker;'\  As  St. 
Peter  calls  the  wife  th*  weaker 
tetteU  1 Pet.  iii.  7. 

It  may  perhaps  be  agreeable 
to  the  reader  to  find  here  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  sixth  book 
the  commendations,  which  Lord 
Roscommon  has  bestowed  upon 
it  in  his  Essay  on  translated 
▼erse,  and  to  which  Mr.  Addison 
refers  in  a note  above.  That 
truly  noble  critic  and  poet  is 
there  making  his  complaints  of 
the  barbarous  bondage  of  rime, 
and  wishes  that  the  English 
would  shake  oflF  the  yoke,  having 
so  good  an  example  before  them 
as  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Of  many  fault!  rime  ia  perhaps  the 
cause ; 

Too  strict  to  rime,  we  slight  more 
useful  laws. 

For  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was 
never  known. 

Till  by  Barbarian  deluges  o’erflown  ; 

Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last 
obey. 

And  changed  their  own  for  their 
invaders’  way. 

I grant  that  from  some  mossy  idol 
oak 

In  double  rimes  our  Thor  and  Wo- 
den spoke { 

And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times. 

As  ba^  began,  so  monks  rung  on 
the  chimes. 

But  now  that  Phabus  and  the  sa- 
cred Nine 


With  all  their  beams  on  our  blest 
island  shine. 

Why  should  not  we  their  ancient 
rites  restore. 

And  be  what  Rome  or  Athens  were 
before  ? 

Have  we  forgot  how  Raphaers 
numerous  prose 

Led  our  exalted  souls  through 
beav'niy  camps. 

And  mark’d  the  ground  where 
proud  apostate  thrones 

Defied  Jehovah!  Here,  ’twixt  host 
and  host, 

(A  narrow  but  a dreadful  interval,) 

‘ Portentous  sight  I before  the  cloudy 
van 

Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides 
advanc’d. 

Came  tow’ring  arm’d  in  adamant  and 
gold. 

There  bellowing  engines  with  their 
fiery  tubes 

Dispers’d  ethereal  forms,  and  down 
they  fell 

By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels 
roll’d; 

Recover’d,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they 
fiew. 

Which  (with  their  poncTrous  load, 
rocks,  waters,  woods) 

From  their  firm  seats  tom  by  the 
shaggy  tops, 

T'hey  bore  like  shields  before  them 
through  the  air. 

Till  more  incens’d  they  hurFd  them 
at  their  foes. 

All  was  confusion,  heav’n’s  founda- 
tions shook, 

Threat’ning  no  less  than  universal 
wrack. 

For  Michael’s  arm  main  promon- 
tories flung. 
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By  terrible  example  the  reward  910 

Of  disobedience  ; firm  they  might  have  stood. 

Yet  fell ; remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 


And  overpren'd  whole  legions  weak 
with  sin  ; 

Yet  they  blasphem'd  and  struggled  as 
they  lay. 

Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah 
blaz’d. 

And  (arm'd  with  vengeance)  Go<fs 
victorious  Son 

(Rflblgence  of  paternal  Deity) 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in 
his  hand 

Drove  th’  old  original  rebels  headlong 
down. 


And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vast 
abyss. 

O may  I live  to  hail  the  glorious 
day. 

And  sing  loud  Paeans  throngh  the 
crowded  way. 

When  in  triumphant  state  the  Britiib 
Muse, 

True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  aid 
refuse. 

And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear. 

Which  none  know  belter,  and  none 
come  so  near. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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